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Fibre optics cable, an example of high technology. (AIS photo). 
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high levels of economic growth. 


~~ Both the Federal Government and the six 
“State governments have adopted strong poli- 
‘Sti e technology development in 
je ting industries and to encourage 
“the export of technological products and 








Initiatives have been launched in the last 
six months aimed at freeing venture capital, 
boosting industrial research and develop- 
ment, encouraging a range of high- 
technology industry development and stimu- 
“lating exports. 
-> Australia has a highly developed scientific 
<- industry which markets Australian inventions 
guch as atomic absorption spectroscopy in- 
‘struments and electron multipliers to even 
the most sophisticated laboratories overseas. 
In the vital development of Third World 
countries, Australia’s highly original tech- 
nologies in farming and mining are helping to 
< increase production. 
==> These are but a few examples of manufac- 
turing and scientific developments which 
have continued the Australian tradition of 
innovation and invention. 
-The initiatives are being strongly supported 
by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, who 
“has stressed that the development and ap- 
plication of new technology must be 
` embraced as one of the driving forces behind 
< Australia’s economic growth. 
‘There is no escaping the fact that industrial 
_ innovation is essential to Australia’s future 
“economic well being, not only in industries 
producing glamorous new products, but 
ughout established industries as well,’ he 
recent national technology conference. 
effectiveness with which we apply 





Australian Information Service, Canberra. 


? January 1984 


is article is based on information provided by 
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established reputation in the agricultural, mining, scientific and medical 
jucing pioneers and innovators has been enhanced in recent years in wider 















































-(‘Interscan’), heart pacemaker, a ‘bionic’ ear and computer hardware and software. Within the 
decade aircraft and airports in many parts of the world will be using Interscan. 

low major moves are under way in Australia to further encourage industrial innovation and 
development of high-technology industries. 

he major architect of the moves is the Australian Minister for Science and Technology, Mr 
ry Jones, who believes Australia must move into the high-technology field if it is to sustain 


new technology — new technology from 
abroad as well as new technology which we 
develop ourselves — will determine the effi- 
ciency of our industry, its competitive per- 
formance and its capacity to grow.’ 

The Government has identified 16 areas 
where the country’s technology is highly 
developed and which provide good opportu- 
nities for Australia to develop or expand local 
and export markets. These include biotech- 
nology, robotics, computer software, person- 
al computers, scientific instrumentation, in- 
dustrial ceramics, lasers, medical technolo- 
gies and the design of custom-made, very 
large-scale integrated chips. New programs 
and policies are being developed to stimulate 
these sectors of industry and to identify 
specific local and export markets. 

One of the most important initiatives has 
been the Government's decision to introduce 
a new tax incentive scheme to encourage the 
development of a venture capital market in 
Australia. Australia has had virtually no ven- 
ture market to support the development of 
innovative products and enterprises and the 
move is expected to boost technology indus- 
try development. Introduction of the scheme 
followed a two-year study by a special com- 
mittee of the Australian Academy of Tech- 
nological Sciences, which looked at a range 
of ways of encouraging new technology 
industries. 

The Australian Government has adopted 
nearly all of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions. Under the scheme investors in private 
venture capital companies will be allowed 
100 per cent tax concessions on their invest- 
ment. 

These companies, management invest- 
ment companies (MICs), must first be 
licensed by a statutory board established by 
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Mr Colin Bilson, Technical Officer in the Laser Material Interactions group, operates a prototype 
computer-controlled laser cutting device developed at the CSIRO Division of Applied Physics in Sydney. 
Flame is visible as a piece of wood is cut by a laser to the pattern on the screen. This device has been 
licenced for commercial production. (Photo courtesy of the CSIRO Science Communication Unit, 


Canberra). 


the Government and must conform to a 
number of strict guidelines. For instance, as 
well as having the necessary financial and 
capital backing, they must have technological 
expertise, management ability and an invest- 
ment strategy. About eight companies are 
expected to be licensed in 1984. They will be 
able to invest in a portfolio of small, high 
growth, high risk enterprises, mostly in the 
high technology field but also in more tradi- 
tional areas such as agriculture, forestry, 
fishing and manufacturing. These MICs are 
likely to be established by banks, financial 
institutions and other organisations with a 
strong financial base and already there are a 
number of groups preparing to apply for 
licences. 

In another move to free venture finance the 
Australian Government has restructured its 
own public sector financing body, the Austra- 
lian Industry Development Corporation 
(AIDC). It has increased the corporation's 
lending powers by lifting its authorised capit- 
al from $100 million to $150 million as well as 
providing an extra $12.6 million to boost its 
capital reserves. 

Most important, the corporation's gearing 
ratio has been increased so that it can borrow 
up to 15 times its capital and reserves. This 
had doubled the corporation's borrowing 
capacity to about $1700 million compared 
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with the previous $800 million, making much 
larger sums available for financing existing 
and new technology industry projects. 

Currently it is examining a number of new 
technology investment projects and has gone 
into a joint venture with a commercial com- 
pany, Wormald International, to set up the 
Australian Biomedical Corporation. This will 
help develop, fund and market in Australia 
and overseas a wide range of Australian 
biomedical products. 

In other moves the Australian Government 
has substantially increased funding for in- 
dustrial research and development through 
the Australian Industrial Research and De- 
velopment Incentives Scheme. Total funding 
is now up to $71.6 million compared with 
$52.8 million last year and the scheme has 
been expanded to include computer software 
research. 

Funding for technology and innovation 
programs also has been trebled. This will 
allow a number of initiatives such as the 
establishment of new technology demonstra- 
tion projects, market analysis studies on 
opportunities for new technology industries 
and the setting up of a body to improve 
information flow to industry. 

The Government also has taken specific 
intiatives to encourage the biotechnology 
industry and has established a National 
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Biotechnology Scheme to help commercial- 
ise university and other research. An initial 
$1.5 million has been provided for the 
scheme and a further $2.5 million has been 
earmarked for biotechnology through the 
Australian Industrial Research and Develop- 
ment Incentives Scheme. 

Australia’s major research institute, the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search Organization (CSIRO), is boosting its 
high technology research effort. About $23 
million has been set aside for biotechnology, 
advanced materials, information technology, 
microelectronics, robotics and computer- 
aided design projects and eight new fields of 
specific high technology research have been 
identified. These include the application of 
computer technology and microelectronics 
to industrial processes; new technologies for 
processing minerals; the production of agri- 
cultural chemicals, veterinary vaccines and 
selected medical and pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts using biotechnology techniques; and 
the development of small computing systems 
and communications devices. 

The Department of Trade has launched a 
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major drive to promote Australian-developed 
technological products and processes inter- 
nationally. This will involve participation at 
international technology trade fairs and ex- 
tensive publicity and advertising campaigns. 
State governments also are moving to en- 
courage the development of high technology 
industries and a number have established 
special ministries to handle technology. 
Technology parks to act as a focus point for 
high technology industry are being estab- 
lished. For instance, Western Australia now 
has a special Minister for Economic Develop- 
ment and Technology and a Technology 
Directorate within the ministry to develop 
and co-ordinate technology policy. A tech- 
nology park has been established close to the 
West Australian Institute of Technology and a 
number of new industries are being encour- 
aged to establish facilities at the site. 
South Australia also is moving to establish 
a technology park on an 85-ha (210-acre) site 
near the South Australian Institute of Tech- 
nology. A number of companies are commit- 
ted to set up facilities at the park and 
construction of the first buildings will begin 


Nuclear research in Au- 
stralia continues at a Sig- 
nificant pace. The Austra- 
lian Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Austra- 
lian National University 
are conducting a joint 
program on development 
of SYNROC, a special 
chemical compound for 
the immobilization of 
high level radioactive 
waste. (See also AFAR 
Volume 54, No. 10 Octo- 
ber 1983 page 620). Here, 
SYNROC specimens are 
being studied in a labora- 
tory for evidence of 
radioactive waste. (AIS 
photo). 
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soon. The State has established a Ministry of 
Technology and a technology strategy is 
being developed. 

Victoria also is developing a science and 
technology strategy within the context of a 
much broader industry and regional develop- 
ment policy. Planning is well under way for a 
Victorian Technology Centre. This will pro- 
vide a focus for a number of industry and 
Support agencies which will give advice and 
information to industry. The centre also will 
develop technology data bases, liaise and 
co-ordinate with support agencies, give poli- 
cy advice to the Government and manage a 
series of science-based projects. The Victo- 
rian Government has no plans for a tech- 
nology park but is thinking of establishing 
technology zones near tertiary education cen- 
tres. 

The New South Wales State Government 
has set up an Advanced Technology Centre to 
give advice and assistance to industry, pro- 
vide information on the way industry can 
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An integrated solar and wind 
power plant in operation in 
Western Australia. (AIS photo). 


adopt and use new technology and to encour- 
age the development of new technology 
industries. An Advanced Technology Fund 
has been set up with a total of $5 million to 
help technology development in the State. An 
innovation centre has been established at the 
University of New South Wales to provide a 
link between industry and researchers and 
give advice and information to help develop 
new products. There are plans to establish 
technology parks in various regional areas of 
the State. 


Australia is moving rapidly to establish a 
high-growth, new technology industry sector 
based on its excellent research in many 
fields, such as biotechnology, and its skilled 
workforce. 


Mr Barry Jones, the Minister for Science 
and Technology, believes there are many 
new opportunities for Australia and is confi- 
dent that within the next few years it will have 
a thriving high-technology sector. 
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New solar energy system* 


HIGH TECHNOLOGY 


An Australian mining engineer, Mr Garry Sainsbury, of Perth, Western Australia, has 
developed a new type of solar energy system to produce high-grade heat — up to 1250°C — 
for low-cost energy production, including electricity. 

The new system is based on a 40 metre diameter concrete bowl lined with silver reflecting 
panels, with a central focusing device inside. Mirrors inside the bowl concentrate the sun's 
energy to a point focus, enabling the heating of circulating water to a very high temperature. 





The system is known as the Centrally 
Focusing Hemispherical Concentrator 
(CFHC). Mr Sainsbury already received en- 
quiries from the United States and South 
America. He said that since 1973, when oil 
prices began to rise, the cost of energy had 
become critical, especially in mining. Most 
mining developments were a long way from 
fuel supplies, so that as oil prices rose, so did 
mining costs. 

Many mining centres were in very hot 
zones, where there was much unused energy 
from the sun. Existing solar systems with 
their troughs, dishes and power towers had 


* This article is based on information provided by 


the Australian Information Service, Canberra. 
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Mr Garry Sainsbury with a model of his Centrally 
Focusing Hemispherical Concentrator. (AIS photo). 


disadvantages in design, construction or 
energy collection. The new system combined 
the good points of present methods with a 
new technology. 

A study of the economics of the project had 
shown that a facility using CFHCs would 
produce electricity at 11⁄2 cents a unit, com- 
pared with the Western Australian State 
Energy Commission’s current country costs 
of 20 cents a unit. 

A market study, based on predictions of the 
possible solar energy contribution to total 
energy needs by the end of the century and 
the proportion which the CFHC system could 
provide, had estimated that by the year 2000 
there could be nearly 250 000 CFHCs in use 
world-wide with an estimated value of 
$150 000 million. 


_ ASEAN-AUSTRALIA FORUM 


ASEAN-Australia Forum 


Address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the opening a the. eighth | 
ASEAN-Australia Forum, in Canberra, on 17 January:* 


it gives me considerable pleasure to be able to welcome you to Austialia ont our national 
capital for this the eighth ASEAN-Australia Forum. | have visited five of the ASEAN countries 
during the past year and look forward to visiting Brunei for the independence EIEPIEHONs 


next month. 


| hope that you will find your visit here rewarding. | extend a special welcome to the Brunei 
delegation. Brunei is participating in the Forum for the first time, having been admitted as the 


sixth member of ASEAN on 7 January. 


This in itself was a special event since it is 
the first time ASEAN has been expanded 
since its inception in 1967. 

Australia welcomes this development by 
which ASEAN illustrates how individual na- 
tions, with different national characteristics 
and perceptions, can combine, and by doing 
so achieve a great deal for their peoples. It is 
indicative of the success of ASEAN that it is 
broadening its base. 

This month marks an important anni- 
versary for Australia-ASEAN relations: the 
tenth anniversary of the first ASEAN- 
Australia talks which were held in Bangkok in 
January 1974 during the period of an earlier 
Labor Party Government. The first decade of 
the dialogue relationship has been mutually 
beneficial. 

It has been marked by growing co- 
operation in many areas; especially econo- 
mic, trade and development co-operation. 
Other important areas of co-operation are 
cultural, information, and private sector co- 
operation. 

Equally important with that co-operation 
has been the growth of an understanding and 
knowledge of each other's national view- 
points and interests. Those interests mean 
that we will from time to time diverge on 
details and approach to regional issues. 

There is, however, a commonality of pur- 
pose in our overall objectives. This involves 
an element of maturity in our relations which 
has developed bilaterally for decades and 
between Australia and the Association speci- 
fically over the last ten years. 

To speak of maturity in our relationship 
means that there is sufficient friendship, 
knowiedge and understanding between us to 


* See also news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on 11 January, appearing on p. 37 
of this issue of AFAR. 


allow frank and realistic discussion of our 
perceptions of the problems of our region; 
and the best way of seeking solutions to 
those problems. | 

it is regrettable that there has been a brief 


‘hiatus in the Australian-ASEAN dialogue, as a 


result of differing perceptions of the regional 
situation. But | am glad to note that situation 
is behind us, and | hope that the maturity 
involved in the process of coming to terms 
with each others’ views will help in the future 
resolution of any misunderstanding. 

After all, our interests lie in resolving our 
differences and getting back to business as 
usual. | do not wish to dwell on regional 
security matters. While they are of import- 
ance in ASEAN-Australia relations, the focus 
of the ASEAN-Australia Forum is economic 
and cultural. 

On the economic outlook, there are en- 
couraging signs of world economic recovery 
which could have a stimulating effect on our 
own region, Depressing effects remain 
seriously evident, however, including stagna- 
tion in world production and world trade. 
Against this background, Australia has noted 
with admiration the impressive growth rates 
of the ASEAN countries. 

Such growth is of real importance to both 
ASEAN countries and Australia. Two-way 
trade between ASEAN countries and 
Australia has increased nine-fold over the 
past twelve years, from $385 million in 1970- 
71 to $3473 million in 1982-83. During that 
period Australian exports to ASEAN coun- 
tries have increased from 6.8 per cent to 8.7 
per cent of total exports. More dramatically, 
ASEAN country imports into Australia have 
increased from 2.1 per cent to 7.1 per cent of 
our total imports. 

ASEAN is now Australia’s fourth largest 
export market and fourth largest source of 
imports. We believe that the prospects for 
further trade are excellent as ASEAN profits 
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The principal participants at the eighth ASEAN-Australia Forum, with the Australian Foreign Minister, Mr 


Bill Hayden. Pictured (left to right) are: standing, Mr Tan Keng Jin, Director General, ASEAN, Singapore; 
Mr Lim Jock Seng, Director General, ASEAN, Brunei; H.E. Mr Monico R. Vicente, Philippines Ambassador 
to Australia; Mr D.G. Nutter, First Assistant Secretary, South East Asia and Pacific Division, Department of 
Foreign Affairs and leader of the Australian Delegation; sitting, Mr Adiwoso Abubakar, Director General, 
ASEAN, Indonesia; H.E. Ambassador Mohamed Yusof bin Hitam, Director General, ASEAN, Malaysia; Mr 
Hayden; H.E. Mr Jetn Sucharitkul, Thai Ambassador to Australia; and H.E. Ambassador Chan Kai Yau, 


Secretary General, ASEAN Secretariat. (AIS photo). 


from the upturn in the world economy by 
developing manufacturing export capacity 
and raising per capita incomes. 

In spite of this promising economic out- 
look, ASEAN countries and Australia face the 
major problem of a world wide upsurge in 
protectionism. We must work together in 
international fora such as the GATT to reduce 
the barriers that inhibit the free flow of trade. 

Australia and ASEAN are already co- 
operating to improve trade through the Trade 
and Investment Promotion Program (TIPP). 
The idea of an economic co-operation prog- 
ram between Australia and ASEAN is intrinsic 
to this Forum. Today the ASEAN-Australia 
Economic Co-operation Program (AAECP) 
deals with an enormous range of schemes. 

Of particular note are the food and related 
projects on protein, food technology, food 
handling and food wastes, and the Joint 
Research Project. The Joint Research Project 
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aims to promote basic research likely to be 
useful to policy makers concerned with the 
management of the long-term economic rela- 
tionship between ASEAN and Australia. Work 
on this is, | believe, progressing well, and the 
results are now beginning to be published. 

There is also important work being carried 
out on education, energy and population 
studies. The initial Australian financial com- 
mitment to the AAECP was $5 million. Today 
that has reached approximately $57 million. | 
am pleased to announce a further increase in 
the commitment to the program of $30.36 
million to facilitate the extension of the 
ASEAN population program and to fund 
other initiatives which are being developed. 

The political and economic relationship 
between Australia and the ASEAN countries 
tend, at least in the media, to overshadow the 
equally important cultural interchange. Au- 
stralia’s heritage is very much determined by 
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our predominantly European history and cul- 
ture. However, Australian society is in- 
creasingly multi-cultural. As we have greater 
contact with Asia we recognise the impera- 
tive of gaining a greater understanding of our 
region. At the same time we also wish to 
provide others with the opportunity to learn 
about Australia beyond the more immediate 
Strategic and commercial interests. 

Sound political and economic relations can 
be enhanced by mutual understanding and 
appreciation of each other's societies. For 
these reasons Australia welcomed the prop- 
osal of the ASEAN Committee on Culture and 
Information (COC!) put forward at the last 
Forum that culture and information ex- 
changes should be promoted as a means of 
increasing mutual understanding. 

| note that the agenda for this Forum 
includes discussion of measures designed to 
give substance to the COCI proposal. So far | 
have concentrated on government action. An 
equally important area of the ASEAN- 
Australia relationship is those activities that 


take place outside government channels. 

These include substantial business con- 
tacts which are promoted through the 
ASEAN-Australia Business Council (AABC); 
continuing academic visits; the many private 
students from ASEAN countries attending 
Australian education centres; sporting ex- 
changes and increasing cultural inter- 
changes. 

Australia’s long-term future is as a Eurasian 
country. The combination of our European 
heritage with our geographic place in the 
world presents us with both envortunities 
and challenges. 


The ASEAN-Australia Forum provides a 
soundly-based, permanent and dynamic 
medium by which ASEAN and Australia can 
co-operate and bring together differing ideas 
and perspectives for the benefit of our region. 

As we enter the second decade of the 
ASEAN-Australia dialogue | believe that the 
ASEAN-Australia relationship is healthy, vital 
and progressive. 


Following is text of the statement by the Chairman of the ASEAN Canberra Committee, H.E. 
Mr Jetn Sucharitkul, Ambassador to Thailand, on behalf of the Chairman of the ASEAN 
Standing Committee, in reply to the opening statement of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 


Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 January: 


| have the honour today to convey to you the address of H.E. Prof. Dr. Mochtar 
Kusumaatmadja, Minister for Foreign Affairs of Indonesia in his capacity as Chairman of the 
ASEAN Standing Committee on the occasion of the opening of the eighth ASEAN-Australia 


Forum, as follows: 


It is a great pleasure for me to express on behalf of the ASEAN Foreign Ministers our sincere 
appreciation to Mr Hayden for his fine gesture to open personally this Forum; this once again 
is a clear evidence of the seriousness of the Australian Government in maintaining the good 


relations between Australia and ASEAN. 


The continuation of the dialogue between 
ASEAN and Australia indicates that neigh- 
bouring countries could have common in- 
terests despite their differences. Differences 
in opinion and policies are not unusual in the 
relations among nations but through inten- 
sive consultations such differences could be 
settled in an amicable way. | can proudly say 
that at present the relations between ASEAN 
and Australia have become more mature. 

Australia is a close partner of ASEAN and 
one of the first among the developed coun- 
tries which had given and shown her confi- 
dence in ASEAN. It was based on such 
confidence and on mutual trust of each other 
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that recently we have been able to under- 
stand each other's position with regard to 
achieving a peaceful solution of the Kam- 
puchean question. And we in ASEAN are 
confident that a comprehensive political solu- 
tion of the situation in Kampuchea is also in 
the interest of Australia. We do share the 
same view on the negative impact of the 
continuation of an unstable situation in Kam- 
puchea. Therefore the holding of this Eighth 
ASEAN-Australia Forum here in Canberra 
showed the determination of. the Govern- 
ments of ASEAN member countries and your 
Government to work together for peace and 
progress in this region. 
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Since the first dialogue between ASEAN- 
Australia much progress has been made in 
strengthening our co-operation and many 
projects have been realized. The dialogues 
between ASEAN-Australia have proved to be 
fruitful and beneficial for all ASEAN member 
countries without jeopardising the existing 
bilateral arrangements. Australian assistance 
and Australian know-how in the fields of 
agriculture, training and research and in 
science and technology provided valuable 
and practical contributions to development 
efforts of ASEAN member countries and we 
hope that the Australian Government will 
continue to be responsive to ASEAN needs 
and requirements especially in the area of 
trade. 

In this context it is worthy to note that 
co-operation in energy development has 
been proceeding satisfactorily and current 
efforts are confined in the search for alterna- 
tive sources of energy like coal. Considerable 
progress has also been made in the ASEAN- 
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Australia Research Project as well as in the 
Population Program. This is only to mention a 
few of the so many projects undertaken in the 
framework of the ASEAN-Australia Forum. 


On this occasion | like to stress the ASEAN 
need for trained and skilled people a prere- 
quisite in the attainment of rapid economic 
development. The need of such skilled, well 
trained personnel as well as professional and 
technical expertise can be achieved through 
education within ASEAN or in other friendly 
countries. Therefore, ASEAN hopes that the 
Australian Government could adopt a policy 
to further facilitate the admission of ASEAN 
students to Australia. 


Finally, allow me to pay tribute to Austra- 
lian officials and the ASEAN Committee in 
Canberra who worked so ably and effectively 
in preparing this meeting. 

| sincerely hope that the eighth ASEAN- 
Australia Forum would produce positive re- 
sults for both of us. 








Following is the text of the opening statement by the leader of the Australian delegation, Mr 
D.G. Nutter, to the eighth ASEAN-Australia Forum, on 18 January: 


On behalf of the Australian delegation may | welcome you most warmly to Australia for this 
eighth meeting of the ASEAN-Australia Forum. In so doing, | should like to extend a special 
welcome to the delegation from Brunei which is attending this meeting for the first time. 

| wish to assure you all of the very real sincerity of our welcome. While naturally the purpose 
of the meeting is to review progress in ASEAN-Australia economic, trade and cultural 
relations, we also have a very good opportunity outside of the meetings to establish strong 
personal contact, on the basis of which we can make further progress in these very important 


and interrelated fields. 


In opening the meeting yesterday the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, 
emphasised jnter alia that the ASEAN- 
Australia Forum is a soundly based, perma- 
nent and dynamic medium through which 
ASEAN and Australia can co-operate and 
bring together differing ideas and perspec- 
tives for the benefit of our region. 

| should also like to make mention of the 
contribution which my predecessor as leader 
of the Australian delegation, Alf Parsons, 
made over the years to previous ASEAN- 
Australian fora. | should like to assure you 
that | pledge myself to do no less. 

This Forum marks the completion of the 
first decade of the ASEAN-Australia dialogue. 
Equally important, it marks the beginning of 
the second decade and as we enter the 
second decade of the ASEAN-Australia dia- 
logue | believe that the ASEAN-Australia 
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relationship is in a very sound state of health 
and vitality. 

The regular consultation that has become a 
habit between ASEAN and Australia is epito- 
mised in the meetings of the ASEAN- 
Australia Forum. This meeting will, | am sure, 
be no exception. ASEAN-Australian relations 
have broadened and deepened during the 
past year. The ASEAN-Australia Business 
Council formed in June 1980 has been very 
active and held the third joint conference in 
Sydney in September 1983. 

| shall not go into any great detail here on 
the many items and issues contained in the 
agenda except to say that the major focus of 
the eighth Forum seems likely to be on the 
projects under way or planned as part of the 
ASEAN-Australia Economic Co-operation 
Program and on trade issues. 

In brief, progress with the ASEAN-Australia 
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Economic Co-operation Program during the 
past year has been significant, most projects 
having maintained the momentum of the 
expansion in activities following the seventh 
Forum in 1982. New projects including Food 
Technology, Energy and Media have directed 
their attention to introductory activities in 
order to design the most productive regional 
programs. The two projects which moved 
into new phases in the last twelve months, 
namely Food Wastes and Food Handling, 
have commenced new research and logistics 
programs. Other ongoing projects have made 
notable advances, particularly the Joint Re- 
search Project from which the first economic 
research publications are now emerging. 
Australia has also been satisfied with the 
findings of two project reviews in the latter 
half of 1983 which have identified new and 
worthwhile directions for the Food Handling 
and Education Projects. 

Looking forward, we are pleased to 
announce the extension of the Population 
Project for a further four years at a cost of $6 
million. This approval reflects the excellent 
work of ASEAN officials in designing a new 
phase of population projects for co-operation 


with Australia. Other future activities which 
we are eagerly awaiting are the consolidation 
of the Energy and Media Programs, new 
projects in the fields of Food Habits and 
Diabetes Research, as well as the ASEAN 
Special Visits Scheme, each of which gives 
promise of new links between ASEAN and 
Australian personnel. We trust that much of 
the new commitment of $30.36 million 
already announced by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs will be directed to these areas. 


Distinguished delegates, | am sure we all 
aspire for an effective productive and suc- 
cessful eighth Forum — and | can assure you 
that |, and my colleagues in the Australian 
delegation, will do all in our power to achieve 
such a conclusion. 


Fellow delegates we face a truly awesome 
agenda and, as | recall — from the little Latin | 
remember — the derivation of the word 
‘agenda’ means ‘things that must be done’ 
and they must be done in the next two days. | 
shall therefore conclude on this note so that 
we may begin our labours as soon as 
possible. 


Welcome, and thank you. 


Following is the text of the statement by the ASEAN spokesman, Ambassador Mohd Yusof 
Hitam, Director-General of the Malaysian ASEAN National Secretariat, on 18 January: 


On behalf of the ASEAN delegations may | thank you for your kinds words of welcome. As 
we have been expecting to continue our previous discussions in Penang, we are very pleased 
to be here again and to resume the eighth ASEAN-Australia Forum. And we are gratified that 
substantial advance has been achieved in the area of technical co-operation within the Forum 
which, we have no doubt, has received the strong support of the Australian Government and 
people through both budgetary and policy measures. 


At the same time the ASEAN delegations 
would like to express our appreciation to the 
Foreign Minister, Mr Bill Hayden MP, for 
officially opening this Forum yesterday. The 
Foreign Minister had announced a further 
commitment of the Australian Government of 
$30.36 million to the ASEAN-Australia Econo- 
mic Co-operation Program (AAECP). This 
new resource will go a long way towards 
expanding and strengthening the projects 
and structural base of our Forum. We would 
be grateful, Sir, if you would be so kind as to 
convey to the Foreign Minister our gratitude 
for this generous offer as well as for the kind 
hospitality which the Government of 
Australia is extending to all of our ASEAN 
delegations. 

For us this Forum is indeed special; for we 
have with us the delegation of Brunei which 
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had joined the ASEAN only ten days ago. We 
are very pleased that you have accepted this 
enlarged delegation of ASEAN both to the 
Forum as well as into the AAECP. It is our 
desire to signify, at the appropriate level of 
the Program, Brunei’s interests and participa- 
tion in co-operative projects. 

We are meeting today in an international 
climate of severe difficulties. In the political 
and diplomatic area, serious uncertainties 
still persist particularly in East-West relations, 
and the call for general reconsolidation in the 
West stands at a rather high pitch. As a 
consequence of this, an unsettling situation 
prevails in many parts of the Asia and Pacific 
region which has deep impact upon the 
countries of the region to which Australia and 
the ASEAN countries belong. Indeed, if | may 
say so, the general well-being and the future 
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of our peoples are deeply inter-related. We 
therefore cannot ignore the imperatives of 
common approaches on the vital aspects of 
our interests. 

At the same time, the world economic 
situation is also in a state of uncertainty. In 
many countries the economic crisis has not 
receded despite signs of upswing in some of 
the developed countries. 

There are still misgivings that Western 
industrial economies, particularly the United 
States of America, would not be able to 
sustain the present positive trend as it 
appears to be a consequence of non- 
economic factors. In such a situation the 
difficulties experienced by developing coun- 
tries will retard their economic recovery. In 
these circumstances ASEAN countries and 
Australia would have to continue to work 
closely together in the international fora 
where our trade and commodities would 
have to find appropriate leverages to reduce 
the stifling effects of protectionism while 
sustaining demands and price stability. 

Our Forum has been characterised by a 
continuing search for greater compatibility of 
interests. We in ASEAN are determined to 
raise the level of our national and regional 
resilience to a point that would enable auton- 
omous regional development to sustain it- 
self. We are determined to attain the objec- 
tives of establishing the ASEAN as a region of 
peace, progress and prosperity. These are 
aspirations which we share with many peo- 
ples and countries. Indeed we feel that we 
share them with each and every one of our 
dialogue partners. 

My ASEAN colleagues share the view that 
Australia has been contributing towards 
laying the foundation for the achievement of 
these aspirations in the ASEAN region. We 
are confident that such backing will continue 
and grow in the years ahead. 

We acknowledge, too, that a durable rela- 
tionship between ASEAN and Australia will 
develop upon a strong and broad mutuality 
of interests which must necessarily operate in 
trade, investment and the political field. We 
must continuously address ourselves to- 
wards enlarging this mutuality of benefits, 
and solving problems in these areas both in 
_ the context of our direct relations as well as in 
interaction with other countries. We consider 
this to be urgent areas of attention. Hence we 
are gratified that you agree with us in consti- 
tuting a working group at this Forum in order 
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to discuss further our trade and other re- 
levant interests. We have also noted that you 
have addressed yourself towards improving 
further your banking relations with develop- 
ing countries which would include the 
ASEAN countries. 

In the course of our meeting we will avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to review the 
progress of existing projects. My ASEAN 
colleagues joined me in expressing our satis- 
faction with the attention and support that the 
Australian Government and officials have 
given to the many useful projects within the 
Forum. We wish to state our particular in- 
terest in strengthening co-operation in the 
fields of protein, certain economic develop- 
ment projects, and agriculture. We have 
found them to be of great value which in the 
long term would benefit both Australia and 
the countries of ASEAN. We will not relax our 
efforts with you in these areas. 

We wish also to express our appreciation 
for Australia’s assistance in the trade promo- 
tion programs organised for ASEAN both 
regionally and bilaterally. However, we feel 
that the positive features of these programs 
have been negated by the restrictions im- 
posed in market access. Understandably, the 
two-way trade between ASEAN and Australia 
has increased over the years but restrictions 
still exist against ASEAN’s exports, such as 
plywood, air conditioners, footwear, textiles, 
clothing, ceramics, sanitary ware, fruits, 
cigars and handicrafts. 

We have also listed some new ideas for 
co-operation in the coming year. In the 
course of this meeting we would like to 
address our attention with you in these 
matters as well. 

We have also welcomed your interest in 
forging people-to-people contacts between 
our countries. We would like to suggest that 
this will be streamlined in a flexible and 
pragmatic manner. We are prepared to clarify 
our ideas in this regard. 

Finally, | would like to take this opportunity 
to express on behalf of the ASEAN delega- 
tions, our sincere thanks once again to you, 
Mr Chairman, and through you the Australian 
Government and people for the warm hospi- 
tality and assistance which have been ex- 
tended to us. We are confident that our 
meeting today and tomorrow would be fruit- 
ful and would mark another stage in the 
successful execution of our co-operative 
programs in the Forum. 
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Communique issued at the end of the eighth ASEAN-Australia Forum, on 19 January: 


The eighth ASEAN-Australia Forum was held in Canberra on 18-19 January 1984. The 
meeting marked the tenth anniversary of the establishment of regular discussions between 
Australia and ASEAN. It was held in the traditional spirit of positive co-operation and was 
attended by delegations from all ASEAN countries, Brunei, Indonesia, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Singapore and Thailand. This was the first international meeting of ASEAN which 
Brunei had attended since joining ASEAN on 7 January 1984. 


The meeting was opened by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden. A mes- 
sage to the meeting from the Chairman of the 
ASEAN Standing Committee, the Indonesian 
Foreign Minister, Dr Mochtar Kusumaatmad- 
ja, was read on his behalf by the Chairman of 
the ASEAN-Canberra Committee, H.E. 
Ambassador Jetn Sucharitkul. 

Both Ministers drew attention to the value 
of close economic and technical co-operation 
between Australia and ASEAN. They noted 
the success of ongoing projects under the 
ASEAN-Australia Economic Co-operation 
Program. 

The Australian delegation was led by Mr 
D.G. Nutter, Acting Deputy Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. The leader of the 
Malaysian delegation, Mr Mohamed Yusof 
Hitam, acted as ASEAN spokesman and co- 
chairman. 

The meeting reviewed the current interna- 
tional economic situation and expressed the 
hope that the trend towards international 
economic recovery would continue. The 
ASEAN delegations expressed concern at 
what was seen as a tendency towards in- 
creasing protectionism, especially in regard 
to agricultural products, on the part of some 
developed countries. The ASEAN delegations 
noted increasing economic interdependence 
between nations and called on the interna- 
tional community to return to multilateralism 
as a basis for economic co-operation. 

A further Australian commitment was 
announced of $30.36 million to permit the 
continuation of ongoing projects (Population, 
Trade, the ASEAN Food Handling Bureau) 
and to fund new initiatives proposed by 
ASEAN. This will take the total Australian 
commitment to ASEAN aid projects to appro- 
ximately $87 million. An extension costing $6 
million over four years has been approved for 
the Population Project. New projects such as 
Food Habits, Diabetes Research and Preven- 
tion, Forestry, Management of Science and 
Technology Training and the ASEAN Special 
Visits Scheme were considered by the meet- 
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ing for funding from the new Australian 
Government commitment. The Special Visits 
scheme will facilitate access to training in- 
stitutions in Australia by technicians from 
ASEAN, as well as scientists, businessmen, 
academics and social workers. It is also 
designed to increase people to people con- 
tact, as are other ASEAN proposals to in- 
crease cultural and information exchanges. 

The meeting noted that particular success 
had been achieved in food-related projects 
which comprise over 50 per cent of the total 
ASEAN-Australia Economic Co-operation 
Program. The largest of these, the Food 
Handling Project, is designed to reduce food 
losses by improved transportation, distribu- 
tion and storage procedures. The first pub- 
lications were received from the Joint Re- 
search Project which is examining areas of 
importance in the future economic rela- 
tionship between ASEAN and Australia. 

There was also detailed discussion of bi- 
lateral trade between Australia and ASEAN 
members. Mutual satisfaction was expressed 
with the continuing growth of two-way trade 
despite the difficult world trading environ- 
ment. ASEAN noted that Australia still en- 
joyed a favourable trade balance in merchan- 
dise and in that context, presented requests 
for Australian action to facilitate improved 
access to the Australian market for a range of 
ASEAN products. The ASEAN countries ex- 
pressed interest in the current Australian 
Government review of the Australian System 
of Tariff Preferences and pressed for a con- 
tinuation of the Trade and Investment Promo- 
tion Program. The Australian side assured the 
ASEAN countries that their views were well 
understood and would be taken into consid- 
eration. 

The ASEAN delegations expressed their 
appreciation for the hospitality and assist- 
ance provided to the Forum by the Australian 
delegation and Government. 

it was agreed that the next meeting would 
be held in an ASEAN country at a date to be 
mutually agreed upon. 
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Review of foreign investment policy 


Following is the text of the statement by the Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, MP, on the review of 
the Government's foreign investment policy on 20 December 1983: 
The Government has decided to continue the broad thrust of foreign investment policy first 


elaborated by the previous Labor Government in 1975 and, with some amendments in the 
light of changing circumstances, maintained by the previous Government. 


Policy on foreign investment, which is 
basically concerned with longer term direct 
investment, will continue to be based on 
‘twin pillars’. First, a recognition of the signifi- 
cant contribution that foreign capital can 
make to the development of Australia’s in- 
dustries and resources. By providing access 
to additional overseas resources, foreign in- 
vestment provides scope for rates of growth 
in economic activity and employment to be 
higher than would otherwise be the case. At 
the same time these economic benefits of 
foreign investment have to be balanced 
against the recognition of continuing com- 
munity concerns that the degree of foreign 
ownership and control should be kept within 
acceptable bounds. The second important 
pillar of policy is thus the affording of adequ- 
ate opportunities for Australians to partici- 
pate in the development of our industries and 
resources. In the future administration of 
policy, the Government intends to give more 
emphasis to the existing requirements that 
Australians be given adequate opportunities 
to participate as fully and effectively as 
practicable in the development of Australia’s 
industries and resources. 


Australian participation 


In the light of the apparent community 
acceptance of the role of foreign investment 
under the policy that has been in operation in 
recent years, the Government has decided 
that it would not be appropriate or desirable 
to establish specific Australian equity guide- 
lines for all sectors of the economy, nor to 
require majority Australian equity for new 
projects or businesses. The Government also 
had it in mind that, in the years ahead, 
Australia will continue to require substantial 
foreign investment if the rate of growth of our 
economy is to be maximized. 

Specific guidelines for Australian participa- 
tion will continue to apply for new mining 
and primary industry projects and, in certain 
circumstances, for proposals to undertake 
investment in the finance and insurance 
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sectors, to develop real estate and to take 
over existing rural businesses. 

There will continue to be no specific Aus- 
tralian participation guidelines for proposals 
to establish new businesses or new projects 
in the manufacturing services, and resource 
processing industries. Existing policy in re- 
spect of these sectors provides that, where 
foreign ownership is extensive or would 
become extensive as a result of the imple- 
mentation of proposals (of $5 million or 
more), all proposals, i.e. including take-overs 
would be expected to have significant econo- 
mic benefits and/or significant Australian 
equity participation before approval is 
granted. This policy approach will, in future, 
apply to all proposals (of $5 million or more) 
in these sectors. 

Where Australian equity appears to be 
unavailable, foreign investors seeking Aus- 
tralian equity will be advised to consult the 
Australian Industry Development Corpora- 
tion (AIDC). Proposals may also be allowed to 
proceed on the basis of introducing Austra- 
lian equity over a period. 

In all sectors, the extent of Australian 
participation sought will continue to be sub- 
ject to the particular commercial and other 
circumstances of each case. The Government 
would not wish the development of Austra- 
lia’s resources and industries to be delayed 
by the unavailability of sufficient Australian 
equity capital on reasonable terms and condi- 
tions. 


Naturalisation of foreign businesses 


Generally, the Government has concluded 
that the naturalisation provisions of the 
policy have been successful in encouraging 
majority Australian participation in some 
major foreign companies in Australia. It has 
also allowed naturalising companies to de- 
velop their activities in Australia in ways that 
might not otherwise have been possible. In 
future, the Government will seek, in consulta- 
tion with companies proposing to naturalise, 
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an agreed timetable for achieving majority 


Australian equity, subject to provision for 


adjustment to the timetable should abnormal 
circumstances arise. 


Examination criteria 


The following economic and other criteria, 
against which foreign investment proposals 
are examined to ensure their consistency 
with Australia’s national interest, will be 
updated to include: 

è the extent to which commercial opportuni- 
ties are provided for Australian contractors 
and consultants to participate in any con- 
struction work; 

è the contribution a proposal would make to 
the improved utilisation of resources, or 
the expansion of productive capacity aris- 
ing from the introduction and diffusion of 
new technology and other skills; and 

è benefits and costs to Australia of any 
export franchise limitations. 

Other criteria contained in the booklet 
‘Australia’s Foreign Investment Policy’ 1982 
will remain essentially unchanged. Foreign 
investment proposals do not have to satisfy 
all criteria in order to warrant approval. 


Non-bank financial sector 


The Government has decided that the sale 
of an interest in a merchant bank between 
existing foreign shareholders will normally 
be approved provided Australians have had 
the opportunity to purchase the interest on 
reasonable commercial terms and have not 
wished to do so. This policy applied prior to 
December 1982 when the previous Govern- 
ment waived the opportunities test of the 
policy in respect of such transactions. 

The Government took the view that it 
would be anomalous not to apply the oppor- 
tunities test in respect of a restricted sector 
under the policy, namely merchant banking, 
in which foreign ownership and control is 
already high, i.e. about 65 per cent. The 
Government notes that this policy allows 
changes in ownership to occur through the 
sale of existing holdings either to substantive 
. Australian interests or, if suitable Australian 
interests are not available, to foreign in- 
terests. Such changes in ownership would 
permit some ‘rationalisation’ of the industry, 
involving a smaller number of merchant 
banks, should that be in accord with future 
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developments in Australia’s financial mar- 
kets. 


Foreign bank entry 


The question of the possible entry of for- 
eign banks to Australia will be addressed 
when the Government considers the report of 
the Martin Committee. 


Uranium 


The Government has decided to defer 
consideration of foreign investment policy 
applying to proposals involving the mining, 
production and enrichment of uranium until 
after the ASTEC Inquiry into issues relating to 
Australia’s role in the nuclear fuel cycle. 


Large tracts of rural land 

Proposed acquisitions of rural property 
other than those by intending migrants and 
Australians resident overseas will continue to 
be required to satisfy the opportunities test 
and to have either significant economic be- 
nefits or provide for an effective partnership 
in their ownership and control. In addition, in 
future, proposals for investment in large 
tracts of rural land (defined as those involving 
100 000 hectares or more, or having a value 
of $1 million or more} will be required to 
provide for an effective Australian-foreign 
partnership or have economic benefits of 
national or regional significance. 


Measurement of foreign ownership of 


rural land 


The Government has decided not to pro- 
ceed with establishment of an Australia-wide 
register to monitor the extent of foreign 
ownership of rural land. While it saw some 
advantage in such a register, most of the 
States (who would, necessarily, have had to 
co-operate in the establishment of it) either 
did not wish to proceed or were not prepared 
to afford it any priority. 

The Government also took into account 
that the Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) 
intends to use the 1984 Agricultural Census 
as a basis for developing statistics of foreign 
ownership and control in the agricultural 
industry. The ABS survey, which is expected 
to be available late in 1985, will include 
overall measures of the extent of foreign 
ownership of rural land at March 1984 with 
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dissections by agricultural industry and by 
State. 


Urban real estate 


it has been the practice to exempt from 
approval proposals by foreign interests to 
acquire real estate where the cumulative 
value of acquisitions since June 1978 is less 
than $350 000. Henceforth, second and sub- 
sequent acquisitions of all real estate by 
foreign interests, other than urban and rural 
businesses, will be subject to approval even 


a = where cumulative total investment would be 


within the $350 000 threshold. The policy 
change will prevent foreign interests from 
acquiring more than one residence or block 
of land for speculative purposes: there will be 
no change in other categories presently ex- 
empt from the need for foreign investment 
approval. 

All real estate proposals involving the 
acquisition of an urban or rural Australian 
business that fall within the scope of the 
Foreign Takeovers Act, remain subject to 
examination under the Act irrespective of the 
value of the transaction. 

Real estate investment above the $350 000 
threshold which is intended purely for capital 
gain or investment income without accom- 
panying benefits to the Australian economy 
will continue not normally to be permitted 
under foreign investment policy, although 
proposals by genuinely intending migrants 
and Australians resident overseas will con- 
tinue normally to be approved. 

All other proposals for investment in urban 
real estate, (i.e. development-resale and 
development-retain proposals) will now have 
to provide for at least 50 per cent Australian 
equity participation and offer economic be- 
nefits through, for example, the further 
development of the property; previously, 
development-resale proposals only required 
Australian participation where the develop- 
ment was major and/or of a long term nature. 
There has been no change in regard to policy 
on development-retain proposals. If it can be 
demonstrated that 50 per cent Australian 
equity cannot be introduced on reasonable 
terms and conditions, a proposal will con- 
tinue to be approved where it offers sufficient 
additional economic benefits to offset the 
reduced Australian ownership. The Govern- 
ment will also continue to allow proven 
- developers to acquire real estate on an 
annual program basis. 
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Small takeover proposals 


The Government has decided that small 
takeover proposals (those involving targets 
with assets of less than $2 million) should 
continue to be notified to the FIRB. These 
proposals, which are not automatically 
approved, will continue to be examined by 
the Government against the policy criteria 
and the special restrictions which apply to 
foreign investment in particular sectors of the 
economy. 


New Zealand investment in Australia 


In accordance with understandings 
reached during negotiation of the CER agree- 
ment with New Zealand, the CER implications 
of New Zealand proposals have been taken 
into account as an economic benefit in the 
assessment of New Zealand proposals to 
invest in Australia. This practice will continue. 

In addition, in consultation with the Minis- 
ter for Trade and other Ministers, | will be 
consulting in the coming months with the 
New Zealand Government on the general 
issue of appropriate arrangements relating to 
the flow of investment in both directions 
between Australia and New Zealand. It was 
envisaged in the CER agreement that an 
examination of this issue would take place 
around 1988. 

That review will need to have regard to our 
obligations embodied in a treaty with Japan 
and in OECD conventions to apply foreign 
investment policy in a non-discriminatory 
manner. 


Foreign Investment Review Board 


The Foreign Investment Review Board 
(FIRB) will continue to advise the Govern- 
ment in the administration of foreign invest- 
ment policy. The Government intends to 
appoint two additional representatives to the 
Board, one of whom will be a trade unionist. 
The FIRB will continue to provide to the 
Government an independent and business 
orientated source of advice. 


Foreign investment booklet 


The modifications to existing policy will be 
incorporated in a new booklet which will 
provide a comprehensive outline of foreign 
investment policy and procedures. A revised 
booklet will be published as soon as possible. 
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‘WAR IS PEACE’ 


‘War is peace’ 


Address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the 56th Summer School 
conducted by the University of Western Australia, Perth, on 18 January: 


| am delighted to join you today at this 56th Summer School conducted by the University of 
Western Australia. | come from Queensland and to have visited your splendid state, as | had 
on innumerable occasions over the past two decades plus of my time in the national 
Parliament had always reminded me of how much our respective states shared in common. 

Now when | visit your state, since the past twelve months, I’m struck by how times have 
changed for us, at least in one important respect. In Queensland we've opted for clinging to 
the past — there we still have tyrannosaurus rampant in the space age of public life. 


But if some environments steadfastly resist 
evolutionary advance, the rich, fertile fields of 
Orwellian authorship compel us to recognise 
the challenges which were, the threats they 
presented and the influences in history which 
have deflected the gathering menace. 

In a sense when we meditate on the 
admonitory forecasts of Orwell, contrasting 
them with what actually has happened, we 
find ourselves observing at work the social 
order of human life as an organic system. 

In organic systems, new sub-systems de- 
velop as part of the evolutionary function. 
Some improve in function. Others because of 
their unsuitability for the progress of the 
species stagnate or atrophy relatively harm- 
lessly; but some can develop with deadly 
malignancy capable of retarding, even thre- 
atening, the progress of the species. 

In a very real way our social systems 
progress in this manner. It may be presented 
as some other principle, for example, the 
dialectic, a principle of social progress in 
which there is much which is credible, 
although its evolvement does not guarantee 
a communist state. To claim that it does is to 
misappropriate an important law of social 
change. 

It is important for me to say this early for 
although | am tasked to discuss ‘War is 
Peace’, the overall purpose of this Summer 
School is ‘to review current events and trends 
and attempt to discover what has happened 
since 1948 to turn the world in the direction 
that Orwell feared and Huxley conjectured.’ 

My contention is that since 1948 the world 
has not turned in either of those directions in 
any alarming way. To revert to the organic 
systems metaphor | just referred to: the 
world did see the rise of right-wing totalitar- 
ianism in the thirties — Orwell was obsessed 
by the threat of totalitarianism — but its 
threat to the free development of our organi- 
cally evolving social system was snuffed out 
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by the mid-forties. Similarly the world saw 
the violent emergence of left-wing totalitar- 
lanism. But what exists now is something 
different from the past and is in a sluggish 
transition of some sort. People have had too 
much good sense to let things happen the 
way Orwell or Huxley conjectured. According 
to this view of mine then | discuss ‘War is 
Peace’ in a contemporary sense much diffe- 
rent from that starkly outlined in Orwell’s 
grim allegory ‘1984’. 

There are a couple of things | now want to 
say, largely as a prelude to my proposition 
that circumstances are vastly different from 
those cast in the premonitory work of either 
Orwell or Huxley. Firstly, | think it is more a 
reflection on contemporary commentators 
than on the authors concerned for their works 
to be tested on the ground of rigid literalness. 
| repeat, | regard the work of both as admoni- 
tory and as having been invaluable as a 
tocsin warning of what could be if we were 
not heedful of trends and purposes already 
underway. 

We certainly have in-vitro fertilisation, clon- 
ing, sperm banks and we've witnessed deter- 
mined efforts to condition and regulate the 
course of public thinking, to coerce submis- 
siveness and intimidate conformity and 
sometimes in our own so-described ‘free 
society’ when they have been under strain. 
The manipulations of the consumer society 
are also constantly with us. But the fact is, 
that while we may have witnessed elements 
of what Orwell and Huxley foretold we do not 
have what either ominously described. 

Secondly, | interpret both as holding up a 
flicker of hope for the preservation of human 
will, of critical judgment, of independent 
creative instincts, of a reasoned understand- 
ing that there are better alternatives no 
matter how rigorously there have been in 
place coercive forces to bring about scientifi- 
cally cloned or political conditioned masses. 
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In different ways that is the message of 
John the Savage, Helmholtz, Marx, even 
Lenin. Similarly, Winston Smith and Julia like 
John the Savage might be ultimately broken 
by the oppressive power of the State in its 
demand for conformity. But how many others 
are there like them, or — even potentially far 
more dangerous — like the arch cynic and 
expedient technocrat O’Brien capable of 
switching sides at the propitious moment, 
always a latent threat to the most intrusively 
regulated system. 

These are the great fears, the presenti- 
ments of danger to the totalitarian state 
summed up by Trotsky. ‘The bureaucracy 
superstitiously fears whatever does not serve 
it directly, as well as whatever it does not 
understand.’ 

The third thing concerns the different 
approaches of Huxley, basing his phantasma- 
goria of the new world pre-fabricated by 
genetic engineering and Orwell's miasmic 
fear-ridden society force moulded on political 
indoctrination. 

The difference of approach parallel in some 
ways the substantial differences in a debate 
which raged in leftist circles (and elsewhere) 
in the forties and fifties, of genetics versus 
environmental influences as determinants of, 
inter alia, character. The corrupted theories of 
Lynsenko were given a boost in the immedi- 
ate post-war period through the understand- 
able revulsion of a world aghast at the 
excesses and horrors of Nazi Germany, its 
Entartung Movement, with its propagation 
and practice of positive and negative euge- 
nics. But fortunately neither is credible now 
although both did great harm in their heyday 
as tools chosen to perpetuate their respective 
totalitarian sponsors. 

| now part company with Huxley, for my 
task of discussing ‘War is Peace’ is relevant to 
Orwell, not him. in moving on | want to draw 
together the essential warp of the things I’ve 
mentioned into a pattern that explains the 
circumstances in which Orwell wrote ‘1984’ 
and how those conditions have changed. 

Orwell was fear stricken as he witnessed 
the rise of totalitarianism, a system novel to 
our age. 

His fears of what could happen were evi- 
dent in ‘Animal Farm’ but they had their 
genesis in his experiences outlined rivetingly 
in ‘Homage to Catalonia’, where the murder- 
ous deceits and brazen expediencies of the 
Soviet Union in Spain during the Spanish 
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Civil War exposed the widescale perversions 
of the lofty moral basis and the idealism upon 
which the new ‘Working Man’s Utopia’ was 
professedly founded. 

Within the Soviet Union a new secular 
religion had been put in place masquerading 
as political, social and economic liberation. It 
was a doctrine of self-denial, suffering and 
uncomplaining devotion to the new faith, 
replete with its own demonic orders threaten- 
ing from outside — many of them genuine — 
solidifying conformity of the masses and 
concentrating the power of the party and the 
apparatchiks who controlled it. There was the 
promise of some sort of future emancipation 
of the masses from the strain and glumness 
of real life at some always indeterminate 
date. And all of this certain progress to an 
ordained chillastic outcome was guaranteed 
by methods of scientific, as distinct from 
utopian socialism. 

What was really transpiring was the mass 
regimentation of productive bodies and the 
imprisonment of creative minds chained to 
serve the higher purposes of the new Jugger- 
naut State. The role of the masses was to 
serve, not complain; to acquiesce, not en- 
quire. 

Well there was a lot of utopianism about 
this corruption of socialism and it proved to 
be junk, just as there was a lot of tyranny 
which was totally at odds with the promised 
democratic authority of the proletariat. 

Orwell witnesses this in a Europe tor- 
mented by the haunting spectre of a huge 
Bolshevist State on its doorstep, just as he 
had seen the national embodiment of the 
reactive right in the rise of Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy. 

it is often forgotten that respected states- 
men from the democracies, some revered 
these days, publicly extolled the virtues of the 
new tyrannies of the right because they made 
things work; like trains, and people... and 
even trade unions which were incorporated 
into the institutions of the State with govern- 
ment and business. Of even greater redemp- 
tion was the fact that the tyrannies of the right 
were against Bolshevism. 

Anti-Communism was extraordinarily 
fashionable and was able to give respectabil- 
ity and even saving grace to many otherwise 
dubious causes and people. Al Capone was 
moved to comment feelingly: ‘We have got to 
organise ourselves against Communism. We 
must keep the worker from Red literature and 
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Red ruses. We must see that his mind re- 
mains healthy.’ 

One of Australia’s best known and most 
successful politicians, who was indefatigable 
in his beliefs that the sons and daughters of 
Australia should be ever ready for sacrifice in 
an unrelenting Jihad against Bolshevism — 
in making the persistent call he was un- 
embarrassed by his unavailability for parti- 
cipation in one war for freedom and unen- 
cumbered by his abject inability to give 
national leadership in another — is on public 
record in the thirties as having seen the future 
and discovering that it worked... in Nazi 
Germany. 

In circumstances such as these, Orwell's 
premonitions of the world potentially hiving 
off into a few, ideologically controlled, large 
power blocs reactively at the rise of institu- 
tionalised left-wing extremism is understand- 
able. 

But it hasn't worked out that way and l'm 
fairly confident it won't. In fairness to Orwell, 
| don’t believe that he was proposing, as 
some quarters seem to conclude, an inevit- 
able law of apocalyptic transmission of socie- 
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ty to the terror and perversions of totalitarian- 
ism. He was warning about what could be, on 
the basis of what was happening or had 
happened. 

The world most certainly is dominated by 
two super powers constantly cranking up a 
nuclear doomsday clock and while their poli- 
tical and economic clout is great among their 
clients and associate states their authority is 
not unassailable. Merely recall the difficulties 
each has with its clients in the Middle East 
where both would wish to decisively deter- 
mine the course of events there but where 
neither has been able to and where each has 
frequently become a hostage of fortune to the 
machinations of its clients. 

Just as Orwell’s portended power blocs 
and the absolute control they were supposed 
to exercise within their spheres have not 
materialised nor has the feared absoluteness 
of the all intrusive state and its Pavlovian 
conditioning spread across the globe. 

There is an unquenchable flame that illu- 
minates the human spirit in the belief in the 
rights of people to express themselves hon- 
estly and critically, to be curious about pre- 
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sented facts and critical of established ways 
of doing things, to be creatively different and 
to respond creatively to healthy instincts. 

For many — perhaps hordes of individuals 
— the illumination may not be important, but 
for some — an important and influential 
number — it is. At particular periods in 
history the flame may be turned down low by 
tyrannies and in some cultures, economic 
and collective rights may receive primacy 
over political and individual rights — | would 
assert that while the emphasis might vary, 
they are inseparable — nonetheless the flame 
burns. 

One has only to recall the magnificent, 
sustained heroism of ordinary men and 
women resisting oppression and brutality — 
at recognised great potential risk of degrad- 
ing torture and prolonged and painful death 
-— from the suburbs of Buenos Aires; of the 
martyrdom of black South African Steve Biko 
who knew the jaws of death were snapping at 
him once he challenged the dehumanising 
cruelty of apartheid; or of Lech Walesa who 
would rather quietly wire electric circuits in 
the shipyards of Gdansk in a freer and more 
prosperous Poland than steadily mobilise the 
peaceful resistance of Solidarity; or of Ana- 
tole Shcharansky who would prefer to be 
anywhere than in the Soviet Union, and has 
the courage to keep saying so. 

The distinguishing feature of the totalita- 
rian state is the total control it exercises over 
its people; its all pervasive, all intrusive 
presence; the widespread dedication and 
devotion it is able to extract from its people; 
and the conditioning and discipline it is able 
to effectively apply. 

And yet there are cracks in this self- 
defensive armoury and flaws lead to weak- 
nesses in any high-pressure vessel. 

One has only to witness the daring con- 
trasts between China at the flame out point of 
the Gang of Four, and now, as | have, to 
recognise that the flaw in all of this is the 
resistance of the indomitable quality of the 
human will and instincts. At its most public, 
in the New China, one now widely sees 
attractive and stylishly dressed young 
women —— the once sinful and banished 
cheong sam has reappeared by choice — 
young couples court openly and unselfcon- 
sciously replacing the dreary conformity of 
dress and the imposed inhibitions of an 
earlier period. Academics and intellectuals, 
especially in the natural sciences, are impa- 
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tient to repair the disadvantage fault line 
opened up by the debacle of the Great Leap 
Forward and the disaster of the Cultural 
Revolution. This is the great challenge on 
which the totalitarian State founders; that is, 
the human will with all of the influences 


which go to make it up — physiological, 
psychological, biological, intellectual, en- 
vironmental — remains indomitable. 


| said earlier that the novelty of our time 
has been the rise of totalitarianism. | find it 
necessary to discuss this subject briefly to 
establish whether the totalitarianism chilling- 
ly apprehended by Orwell is similar to what is 
popularly referred to as totalitarianism today 
and whether indeed what exists today is an 
important qualitative change in the accepted 
description of totalitarianism. 

First, there is a distinction between author- 
itarianism and totalitarianism. Authoritarian- 
ism has been with us through the ages in 
various forms but it is different from totalitar- 
ianism. Authoritarianism is about power and 
control. It is about holding onto power. It is 
about personal prerogative. It is not about 
social transformation. Tyrannies — whether 
of one man or a Junta — come and go as 
does their thuggery. Both Hitler and Stalin 
were thugs of course; the difference is, 
however, that millions of people adopted the 
Nazi and Communist ideologies, myths, and 
slogans, with a devotion and intensity far 
outstripping anything which traditional reli- 
gions have attracted this century, so, the 
social-political milieu was totally integrated 
into these systems as was the total life style 
of the peoples of those countries, and, for 
vast hordes of those people there was an 
unfeigned total commitment to the new secu- 
lar ecstasy. 

The totalitarian state is based on a vast and 
extensive transformation of society which in 
turn is propped up by an extraordinary range 
and intensity of controls over its peoples 
social and intellectual lives. Like a theologi- 
cally based State there is an enduring pur- 
pose to the totalitarian state, its apparatus 
and apparatchiks and above all the impre- 
scriptible authority of the Party. 

it is important to recognise the difference 
between authoritarianism and totalitarian- 
ism, but it is also important to recognise that 
the two are related. In the words of Michael | 
Walzer, ‘authoritarian rule has turned out to 
be the true legacy of totalitarian movements 
and parties. | suspect it is also their nursing 
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mother. Those who defend authoritarianism 
because it isn't “total” have failed to grasp 
the historical connection between what they 
defend and what they decry’... and... 
‘totalitarianism is the idealisation of author- 
itarian rule,’ 

There is a view abroad among many scho- 
lars, and it is one which | also share, that the 
totalitarian states which we have known have 
been superseded. The totalitarianisms of the 
far right in Nazi Germany and fascist Italy 
were demolished. The post-Stalin Soviet Un- 
ion and the post-Mao People’s Republic of 
China are different states in their ideological 
functioning to those which preceded them. 
They are described as post-totalitarian states. 
They are, in the words of Richard Lowenthal, 
‘... countries which have not gone from 
tyranny to freedom, but from massive horror 
to a rule of meanness, ensuring stability at 
the risk of stagnation.’ 

Again, | remind you, all judgements are 
relative and in that sense it is true to say that 
in the post-totalitarian stage, decision- 
making processes are more dispersed, there 
is more participation, development goals 
have been hitched to the yard arm of prog- 
ress at the expense of the institutionalised 
revolution and of utopian goals. In their own 
way, these are profound changes, changes 
which were beyond the brilliant intuitive 
insight of Orwell. 

In a nutshell, the world we live in is vastly 
different from the one about which Orwell 
was so apprehensive and we have much to 
thank him for, for so lucidly, accurately and 
rigorously analysing for us the nature of the 
totalitarian state and the surrealist horror it 
potentially represented. Should it be felt that 
his allegorical account is somewhat boring, 
even passe now, it ought to be recalled that 
when first released it hit the public conscious- 
ness like a thunderclap as part of the leading 
edge of a rigorous dissection of the totalita- 
rian state and he was rewarded with much 
personal vilification from sections of the left, 
including some intellectuals who should have 
known better. So many preferred to escape 
into grand delusions rather than acknow- 
ledge than an artery hardening was well 
advanced in the Soviet Union where, accord- 
ing to Victor Serge in his ‘Memoirs of a 
Revolutionary’ ‘an absolute sense (of) the 
possession of truth grafted upon doctrinal 
rigidity’ prevailed: where Marxists had 
turned their backs on Marxism; and where 
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the new despotic authority ignored the full 
meaning of Marx’s dialectic, namely that no 
revolution is the last, that societies live only 
as they are remade. 

If the contemporary world is so different to 
Orwell's ‘1984’ are there at least important 
similarities? Let me start with ‘Newspeak’ and 
‘Doublethink’ — after all my topic “War is 
Peace’ is a classic example of Newspeak and 
Doublethink. 

Orwell believed that political degeneracy 
was a product of the coarse, slovenly use of 
the national language. But Confucious had 
rung the same alarm bell furiously more than 
two and a half millennia earlier, rather snooti- 
ly warning ‘if language is not used rightly... 
words and art will be corrupted, justice will 
go awry and the people will stand about in 
helpless confusion.’ In spite of all these grim 
forebodings the great fall hasn't come about 
because of slovenly use of language. Paren- 
thetically | recall Australia’s golden economic 
age of the sixties and early seventies, and 
although | make no comment on the atro- 
cious development of neologies and the 
unconscious refinement of solecism lifted to 
a high art form in the popular mass media in 
that period, we survived contentedly. 

Should anyone remain unreassured let me 
anecdotally recall a conversation with an 
Asian nation leader with whom | have been 
quite friendly and who was casually reassur- 
ing me about the undoubted successful fu- 
ture in prospect for our fair country. ‘Bill’, he 
said, ‘Australia is so well set up, so generous- 
ly endowed, with a fine people, that it is going 
to succeed in spite of all of the energetic 
efforts and dedication of its politicians.’ 

Nonetheless, one has to acknowledge that 
much misuse of language in our time is used 
to hide rather than reveal truth. ‘Escalation’, 
‘pacification’, ‘destroy it to save it’, ‘terminat- 
ing with maximum prejudice’, ‘winning 
hearts and minds’ from the period of the 
Vietnam War are representative of this mor- 
bid issue of language, perhaps best illus- 
trated, with dubious taste, by an inscription 
on a popular Zippo cigarette lighter in Saigon 
at that time, ‘Let me win your heart and mind, 
or I'll burn your Goddam hamlet down.’ 

Some of the corruption of synonyms and 
euphemisms and the endless spawning of 
acronyms is aimed at serving the same 
purpose and some at creating arcane forms 
of expression that limit an otherwise fairly 
easily understood field to a narrow range of 
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specialists, much as professionals like 
lawyers, doctors, economists, safebreakers 
and burglars develop specialised argots to 
keep the uninitiated at bay and their perks 
intact. 

But behind many such misuses of language 
is a deadly reality which none of us should be 
duped by and with which all of us should 
come to grips; ‘deterrence’, ‘controlled 
escalation’, ‘countervailing’, ‘counterforce’, 
‘countervalue’, ‘mutual assured destruction’ 
and so on. The effect is to tame the awesome 
reality, of turning the nuclear debate away 
from the fact that we are talking about the 
survival of civilisation and the fate of the 
globe on which it travels. 

The attempts at conscience massaging 
with distracting euphemisms failed in the 
case of Vietnam because the reality became 
too apparent and was too awful to ignore. 
This current attempt to use language that 
tends to conceal reality, largely unconscious- 
ly in this case | believe, is starting to fall apart 
at the seams too. 

Today, probably more than ever — and 
certainly since the massive demonstrations 
of the fifties — people are conscious of the 
nuclear reality. They are showing they are 
prepared to talk about it; they are prepared to 
demonstrate about it in ever increasing num- 
bers; and give every indication of moving to 
make judgements on the future of govern- 
ments because of their concern about it. And 
they are right to be anxious and worried, 

You will recall that in ‘1984' the three 
super-states were permanently at war, in a 
warfare of ‘limited aims between combatants 
who were unable to destroy one another, 
have no material cause for fighting and are 
not divided by any genuine ideological differ- 
ence’. The alliance between them shifted: 
one could as easily be the foe as the ally of 
the other one, or the other two. None of the 
three seriously hoped or wished to conquer 
the others, although that was the aim — at 
least in ‘doublethink’, of each of them. The 
most devastating weapons available, atomic 
bombs, by tacit agreement are never used, 
although they continue to be made and 
stockpiled. 

The real 1984 is vastly different. Ideologies 
open up a huge gulf of hostile difference 
between East and West superpower. Each is 
able to devastate the other and everything 
else at the same time. The stockpiles of 
weapons grow and through provocation or 
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by egregious error the deadly intent behind 
their accumulation could become terminally 
apparent. 

Despite all of the efforts at controlling the 
growth in nuclear weapons we have seen 
new technologies brought into operational 
effectiveness; more accurate weapons; the 
extension of the nuclear game into outer- 
space; the development or re-statement of 
new and frightening nuclear war fighting 
doctrines; and a growth in the number of 
strategic long range weapons. The immedi- 
ate outlook is for much more of the same. 

We have learned more about the consequ- 
ences of nuclear war. We now know that the 
most likely result is that nuclear war will not 
only have the most appalling immediate 
consequences of killing hundreds of millions 
of people, but that its subsequent environ- 
mental effects may well lead to the end of all 
life-supporting systems on our planet. 

We have seen the spread of nuclear 
weapons beyond the superpowers and the 
other three nuclear weapons states. We know 
that at least one other state, India, can 
explode a nuclear device. We can be pretty 
sure that some other states are ready or 
nearly ready to do so. We know that a further 
group of states is near that capability and 
intends to achieve that objective. 

We have consoled ourselves with the 
thought that since the horrors of Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima, nuclear weapons have not in 
fact been used and we point to experience to 
show that the nuclear stand-off has led to a 
situation of stability in Western Europe and 
between the superpowers. We have tended 
to believe that no rational worid leader will 
ever use nuclear weapons because they 
would be inviting disaster upon themselves. 

Yet ordinary people, quite rightly in my 
view, have a nagging doubt. If there is one 
thing that history does teach us, it is that 
world leaders often do not act in a rational 
way at all. Fear, nationalism, greed, often 
lead states to take actions which on any 
objective analysis, are not in their own in- 
terests. | remind you of World War | which 
was not only the war to end all wars, but was 
the war that nobody wanted to happen. From 
1914 to 1918 we saw the greatest slaughter 
then known in the history of our world in a 
war which nobody wanted to fight, but which, 
in some almost mesmerised way they simply 
slid into. 

But the nuclear reality poses acute moral 
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dilemmas for many countries. Australia, like 
all other countries, has to make judgements 
about its attitude to global nuclear strategy. 
Our geographical remoteness will not spare 
us from the devastating effects of nuclear 
war. We will not be a nuclear age Noah's Ark. 

Moreover, there are two areas of policy 
which involves us in the nuclear dilemma 
more directly than many other countries — 
that is, the presence on our territory of joint 
Australian-U.S. facilities, and our possession 
of huge quantities of uranium which can be 
mined for export for use in the civil nuclear 
fuel cycle. 

Both these areas have been the subject of 
passionate political debate in this country, 
not least within my own party. | intend to deal 
with them both directly on this occasion. 

Perhaps | could begin by making some very 
brief and very general observations about the 
place of morality and ethics in international 
affairs. This is something | deal with at 
greater length in a recent speech on human 
rights. | suppose the general burden of that 
earlier speech was that we do not live in a 
Panglossian world, in which all is for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds. It is a world 
flawed in many ways, deeply divided by 
antagonistic nationalisms, conflicting reli- 
gions and opposing ideologies. It is a world 
where trust between nations is a rare jewel 
indeed, 

As a democratic socialist party — and | 
remain strongly committed to the ideals of 
democratic socialism — we in the Australian 
Labor Party are regularly disappointed and 
frustrated at the difficulties and delays in 
trying to implement within our own country 
those policies in which we believe so strong- 
ly. How much more difficult it is then, when 
our idealism is applied in the international 
environment, where there does not exist 
even that degree of domestic consensus and 
common purpose which characterises most 
nations. 

in these circumstances we will be apeniee: 
ly confronted with situations where the ideals 
to which we so genuinely aspire are ideals 
which we know are not achievable. 

What should we then do — retire from the 
lists before the competition has started and 
leave the struggle for prevailing sanity to 
others to achieve as best they can while we 
sit in the bleachers hectoring and howling 
unheeded? 

There is a school of thought which claims 
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we would be best served and would best 
serve the promotion of world peace and 
especially the issues of nuclear and conven- 
tional arms control by opting out into neutral- 
ity and non-alignment. 

In a sense they accuse people of my views 
of Newspeak, of Doublethink, and of prop- 
agating the theme, no matter how uninten- 
tionally, of War is Peace. 

One way to combat the sinfulness of the 
world is to lock oneself up in a Trappist 
monastery where one sees no evil, hears no 
evil, and can meditate on its weaknesses and 
self-indulgences far removed from the harsh 
realities of real life. I’m not convinced it works 
for the rest of mankind. Another way is to go 
out in the real world and. work. with and 
against the errant to try to change courses, to 
try to bring about reform. 

it is a variation of this latter principle which 
| apply in a much less than perfect real life. 
First | am concerned about the escalation of 
nuclear arms by both superpowers. Second, | 
do not believe that the world would be a 
more stable place if the United States un- 
ilaterally disarmed itself of its nuclear capa- 
bility. Third, until better systems of restraint 
are in place aimed at leading to nuclear arms 
control and disarmament | accept that the 
principle of deterrence is the only practical 
option available to avoid serious internation- 
al nuclear instability and overt nuclear con- 
flict. Fourth, | believe it would be immoral for 
Australia not to contribute what she properly 
can in support of arms verification, arms 
control and deterrence as concrete inputs 
into a very imperfect but the only available 
system of nuclear restraint. Accordingly | 
defend the presence of jointly controlled 
Australian-U.S. communications and space 
research facilities, especially as we are in 
control of their functioning, or are assured of 
being made sufficiently aware of any in- 
tended change in the purposes of their func- 
tioning, so as to preserve our sovereignty. 

Concurrently we work unabashedly 
through international fora for arms control 
and disarmament, nuclear and conventional. 
Our involvement with the United States gives 
us much greater claim to be heard on these 
matters internationally. There is much grea- 
ter weight behind our declarations on this 
subject precisely because we are sensible 
enough to support the only effective nuclear 
restraint system at the moment, deterrence, 
but intelligent enough to worry about the 
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escalation, the excessive armouries, to want 
something better and to work for it openly 
and energetically. 

That is why we have appointed an Ambas- 
sador for Disarmament; why we were suc- 
cessful, with New Zealand, in having a resolu- 
tion carried, for the first time without one 
negative vote, on a Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty in the recently completed UNGA; why 
we are one of the most active members of the 
U.N. against chemical and biological 
weapons and have nominated the Defence 
Department’s Material Research Laboratories 
for inclusion in a list of experts and laborator- 
ies being compiled by the U.N. Secretary- 
General to investigate reports of the alleged 
usage of such weapons; why we are seeking 
the conclusion of a fully effective and verifi- 
able convention that would outlaw the use of 
chemical weapons and which would require 
the destruction of existing chemical weapons 
along with the factories which make them; 
why we actively oppose the extension of the 
arms race into outer space where for fifteen 
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years the Soviet Union has repeatedly tested 
a rather cumbersome system of satellite 
interception and destruction and where the 
United States is poising itself to test its own 
anti-satellite system; why we are actively 
encouraging the Conference on Disarmament 
to identify and address the problems of 
exploiting outer-space for military purposes; 
why we are at an advanced stage in negotiat- 
ing to establish a Peace Studies Centre at the 
ANU; why we are working energetically and 
with every prospect of success over time — 
and not too much time | expect — to achieve 
a nuclear weapons free South Pacific zone; 
and why we are most determinedly working 
for a successful review of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty in 1985. 

| want to return to the last two matters — 
the proposed South Pacific Nuclear Weapons 
Free Zone and the approaching review of the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty — in a few seconds. 

Before that | want to stress, as the outline of 
initiatives I’ve given reinforces, that Australia 
is particularly active in matters of arms 
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control; that we do so with a respected and 
influential voice; that we achieve that stand- 
ing because we work within what we recog- 
nise as a far from perfect system of nuclear 
restraint, but the only one available, to try to 
maintain stability but at the same time we 
reach out and endeavour to achieve some- 
thing better. If we'd opted out of the first 
process our impact in the others would be 
diminished, if indeed detectable. 

| suggest in all kindness that if anyone 
argues that anywhere near as much would be 
done, let alone more and at anywhere near 
the rate of progress then they would make Dr 
Pangloss look a rather determined pessimist. 
However, deterrence and our support for it is 
not a static phenomenon. This government is 
very concerned with a number of develop- 
ments which are undermining deterrence. 
Our concept of deterrence is one in which 
each side is confident that if attacked by 
another country, it would still retain the 
capability to inflict unacceptable damage on 
its opponent. 

Deterrence is threatened by the uncertain- 
ties surrounding new capabilities in outer 
space. The former U.S. Secretary of State, 
Dean Rusk, said recently: ‘Before we pollute 
the wondrous heavens with the folly of man, 
surely we can put our heads together to find 
some way of avoiding this dismal prospect’. 

As you can see we are not faced with the 
cynically manipulated alliances of the fiction- 
al Oceania, Eurasia and Eastasia. We have 
reason to be constantly concerned about the 
state of relations between the great powers of 
the real world, any war between which would 
demolish the peace in a nuclear microwave 
which would scorch the world to a cinder. 
Accordingly peace is superior to any war; 
that is what we work for. There are a few 
more thoughts | want to share in this area. 

Australia and other Western countries have 
not lost their sovereignty and individuality in 
some great monolithic Superstate of 
Oceania. We are independent and in our 
dealings with other countries, the only 
treaties and other arrangements in which we 
participate are those which we freely accept 
to serve our own national interests as we 
ourselves see them. 

Nor has a menacing superstate of Eastasia 
emerged. Japan seems stable in its treaty 
relationship with the United States, while 
China too seems stable — independent but 
interested in developing particularly its eco- 
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nomic relationships with the Western world, 
accepting the ‘hegemony’ of neither super- 
power but seeing much more common 
ground strategically with the United States 
than with the Soviet Union, which it regards 
as the main threat to its security. 

Even amongst the Warsaw Pact countries, 
which most readily recall Orwell's vision, 
there is a greater diversity than there was a 
generation ago and recurrent pressures for a 
more open society. 

This is a different world from Orwell's but, 
we cannot be heartened by the going out of 
fashion of the idea of detente between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, or by 
what seems to be the increasing currency of a 
simplistic bi-polar view of world events, in 
contrast with perceptions of a growing multi- 
polarity of a few years ago. 

This is not to dismiss the central role of the 
superpowers in respect of nuclear arms con- 
trol, 

Bilateral arms control negotiations be- 
tween the superpowers were resumed in 
Geneva in 1981; that is the negotiations on 
Intermediate Range Nuclear Forces (INF), 
which sought to address the problem of 
nuclear forces in the European theatre and 
subsequently the Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks (START) dealing with strategic nuclear 
weapons. 

The encouraging feature of START has 
been that both sides agree on the need for 
substantial reductions in their strategic nuc- 
lear arsenals; but both have widely differing 
views on how these reductions should be 
achieved. In INF there was no meeting of 
minds on the two fundamental issues; name- 
ly NATO’s decision to station 572 intermedi- 
ate range nuclear missiles in Europe to 
counter the Soviet deployment of 5820 mis- 
siles; and whether the Soviet Union should 
receive compensation in the negotiations for 
the existence of the British and French nuc- 
lear systems. 

Soviet deployments of SS20s continued 
while the INF negotiations were in progress. 
Moreover the Soviet Union has deployed 
over 100 SS20s in the Soviet Far East, arous- 
ing deep concern in China, Japan and the 
Republic of Korea. Australia shares this con- 
cern and for this reason we support a global 
approach to the INF negotiations. 

The action by the USSR in discontinuing its 
participation in the INF negotiations came as 
a great disappointment. We do not see how 
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this helps the cause of nuclear disarmament. | 
welcome the continued expressions of wil- 
lingness to negotiate by the United States 
and | note that the Soviet Union states that it 
has not completely closed the door. We of 
course urge the Soviet Union to resume 
negotiations on INF issues at an early stage, 
and hope that its stated wish for a pause to 
review its position in the START talks proves 
to be no more than that. I’m mildly optimistic 
that this may prove the case. 

The obvious question to consider is what it 
is reasonable to expect of arms control 
negotiations. The immediate goal as reflected 
in START and INF is to halt the seemingly 
endless competition in the production and 
deployment of nuclear weapons. Measures 
have to be balanced and verifiable, including 
checks against cheating, so that neither side 
feels that it is being disadvantaged or being 
placed at the mercy of the other. Such 
measures would initially stabilise the arms 
race; they would lead to reductions in num- 
bers and varieties of weapons and savings of 
resources so desperately needed for develop- 
ment. We would look to negotiations to help 
re-build confidence, for example by enhanc- 
ing predictability about each side's plans and 
intentions. 

In the meantime some reductions in nuc- 
lear stockpiles have been taking place. For 
example, the NATO Nuclear Planning Group 
recently announced that it would withdraw 
1400 nuclear weapons from United States 
stocks in Europe over the next few years. | 
have also noted statements to the effect that 
the total megatonnage in the United States 
nuclear weapons stockpile has declined in 
recent years, as has the total number of 
United States nuclear weapons. The Soviet 
Union also reports that it has reduced the 
megatonnage of at least one category of 
weapons in its arsenal. 

We welcome these developments, which 
can to some extent be set against the night- 
mare vision of an ever-increasing accumula- 
tion of nuclear explosive capacity. But we 
need to keep in mind that these develop- 
ments have come about as a result of mod- 
ernisation programs resulting from technolo- 
gical advance and in some cases changing 
military priorities. They have not brought an 
end to the technological arms race. 

Both sides are testing and deploying new 
weapons of potentially devastating accuracy. 
On the United States side these include the 
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planned deployments of the MX ICBM with 
ten warheads and the Trident || Submarine- 
Launched Ballistic Missiles; the latter holds 
the prospect that for the first time, SLBMs 
may acquire the ability to penetrate the heavy 
concrete protection of the other side’s missile 
silos (often called hard-target kill and coun- 
terforce capability). 

The Soviets already have a substantial 
counter-force capability. This includes, for 
example, the $S18 missile, by far the heaviest 
on either side, which it is understood is being 
deployed with up to 10 warheads in accord- 
ance with SALT rules and which may be able 
to carry many more. They are pressing ahead 
with the deployment and development of 
additional new missiles. 

One of the more disturbing features of the 
arms race is the technological development 
that has taken place in nuclear weapons and 
their delivery systems. New technology has 
produced smaller and more reliable nuclear 
weapons as well as more accurate guidance 
systems, and has led some strategists to 
investigate the possibility that nuclear 
weapons could be ‘conventionalised’ and 
actually used in conflict without, it is claimed, 
necessarily bringing about the horrors of 
all-out nuclear war. 

This in turn has encouraged thinking on the 
possibility of such esoteric and far fetched 
scenarios as nuclear ‘war-fighting’ and even 
nuclear ‘war-winning’ — as if nuclear war 
could be controlled or that there could be any 
winner in a nuclear war! The Government 
rejects any concept of controlled, limited or 
winnable nuclear war and urges the aban- 
donment of such concepts. We welcome 
assurances by United States and Soviet lead- 
ers that they fully appreciate that there could 
be no victors in a nuclear war. Our hope is 
that this realisation will lead them to achieve 
an agreed end to their competition in de- 
veloping new weapons. 

The records in the post-war period show 
that attempts by either superpower to 
achieve ‘superiority’ — whatever that means 
— over the other through the introduction of 
new technologies, or by other means, is 
illusory. At best it might put one side ‘ahead’ 
for a few short years in one area of the arms 
race; inevitably the other side will catch up as 
has happened repeatedly in the past. in this 
regard Orwell was prescient: ‘none of the . 
super-states ever gains a significant lead on 
the others’. 
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The development of the hydrogen bomb, 
Multiple Independently Targetable Re-entry 
Vehicles (MIRV) and cruise missiles are all 
prime examples of this, as is the possibility of 
an arms race in outer space, to which | have 
already referred. 

The recent actions by the Soviet Union in 
walking out of the INF talks in Geneva without 
setting a date for a return, and in also 
refusing to set dates for resuming either the 
Geneva START talks or the Vienna talks on 
reducing conventional arms in Europe, have 
emphasised again, if emphasis was needed, 
that the relationship between the United 
States and the Soviet Union is passing 
through a most difficult phase. 

if we remain locked into implacably hostile 
interpretations of each other, in the manner 
Orwell described, there will be no end to the 
arms race. The recurring phenomenon of 
malevolent interpretations of each other’s 
interests and policies will continue. The in- 
evitable product of this situation is disaster. 

i now want to return to the proposed South 
Pacific Nuclear Weapons Free Zone and the 
NPT. 

In relation to the former | have been 
confronted with the charge of double stan- 
dards —- again a form of Newspeak or 
Doublethink if you wish — because our 
proposed zone would allow the free move- 
ment of ships and aircraft regardless of 
nuclear considerations through international 
air space and across the high seas, ignoring 
the fact that those rights could not be prohib- 
ited at international law by participating 
states; that member states may allow har- 
bour and airfield facilities for the ships of 
friendly or allied nations, even if nuclear 
powered in the case of ships, and allowing for 
the weli known attitudes of inter alia the U.S. 
about declaring nuclear weapons; but to do 
otherwise would not advance the issue of 
arms control one jot and would impose 
undesirable strains on friendly alliances free- 
ly entered into which, as I've explained, do 
contribute to deterrence; that there will not 
be provision for absolute prohibition of min- 
ing and export of uranium which frankly 
ignores our obligations under Article IV of the 
NPT and would put further peril in its way and 
that of its agency the IAEA at a time when 
both have too many perils lobbing around 
their course. 

The fact is that the proposed South Pacific 
Nuclear Weapons Free Zone will have the 
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same sorts of provisions, generally, as the 
South American Treaty of Tlatelolco, the only 
precedent for this sort of undertaking so far, 
apart from the particular provisions covering 
the special case of Antarctica. To achieve this 
will be an important advance in restraining 
nuclear arms manufacture, testing, storage 
and waste dumping. It is the only practicable 
alternative allowing for the varying attitudes 
among the mainland and island state nations 
of the region, other than doing nothing 
except perhaps engaging in well meaning 
hand wringing. 

This is working for a greater measure of 
confidence in peace and not some phony 
cover for more preparation for war. Similarly 
anything which shores up, and better elabo- 
rates the effectiveness of the NPT does the 
same, but the NPT is under challenge from 
several quarters. 

The NPT enshrines a three way bargain: 
è countries which do not have nuclear 

weapons foreswear their acquisition and 

accept IAEA safeguards; 

@ the countries which already had nuclear 
weapons in 1970 undertook to negotiate in 
good faith towards nuclear disarmament; 
and 

® all agreed to co-operate in the peaceful use 
of nuclear energy. 

The struggle to maintain and strengthen 
the NPT system and to contain the spread of 
nuclear weapons is by no means over. A 
number of countries remain outside the NPT, 
including some of the most important de- 
veloping countries. Some half-dozen coun- 
tries have nuclear facilities which are not 
subject to IAEA safeguards and inspection 
and are consequently at the focus of interna- 
tional concern on this score. Some of these 
countries have become increasingly vocal in 
their opposition to the NPT and are in a 
position to exert influence, notably with their 
fellow members of the non-aligned and de- 
veloping countries groups. A number of 
countries are reticent about the further de- 
velopment of controls against proliferation 
on the grounds that these impose economic 
constraints. Many are increasingly dissatis- 
fied and frustrated at the lack of progress 
towards nuclear disarmament. This whole 
body of question is one of the principal issues 
in international relations which comes up in 
varying forms in many international meet- 
ings and transactions. As in other fields of 
international relations, there are tensions 
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between different groups of countries and 

complications arising from extraneous 

issues. 

More than ever before is a need for coun- 
tries like Australia to be actively and effective- 
ly engaged in international diplomacy on this 
subject. We are needed to advocate the 
importance of progress on nuclear disarma- 
ment not only for its own sake but also to 
support the NPT; we are needed to work for 
international controls which are both econo- 
mically and politically acceptable to countries 
wishing to use nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes and which are effective barriers 
against the spread of nuclear weapons. We 
are needed to promote general acceptance of 
the importance of the international commun- 
ity not losing the benefits of the NPT as a 
consequence of the frustrations and grie- 
vances which surround this topic. Australia’s 
ability to play this vitally important role is 
greatly enhanced by the fact of our being a 
major exporter of uranium, and | recall again 
the relevance of our providing nuclear mate- 
rials for peaceful purposes to the obligations 
under Article IV of the NPT viz: 

‘Article IV 

1. Nothing in this Treaty shall be interpreted 
as affecting the inalienable right of all the 
Parties to the Treaty to develop research, 
production and use of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes without discrimination 
and in conformity with Articles | and II of 
this Treaty. 

2. All the Parties to the Treaty undertake to 
facilitate, and have the right to participate 
in, the fullest possible exchange of equip- 
ment, materials and scientific and tech- 
nological information for the peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy. Parties to the 
Treaty in a position to do so shall also 
co-operate in contributing alone or 
together with other States or international 
organisations to the further development 
of the applications of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes, especially in the terri- 
tories of non-nuclear-weapon States Party 
to the Treaty, with due consideration for 
the needs of the developing areas of the 
world.’ 

This factor makes Australia an important 
actor in the international co-operation in the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy which, as | 
have explained, is an essential facet of the 
three-sided deal enshrined in the NPT. But for 
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this, our influence and effectiveness would be 
much diminished and, to take one practical 
case, our permanent seat on the Board of 
Governors of the IAEA would probably be 
compromised and pass to one of our South- 
East Asian neighbours. Overall we would be 
less effective because we would be less 
relevant. To my mind this would not only be 
irresponsible, it would also be morally repre- 
hensible. 

Then there is the matter of conventional 
weapons. Our preoccupation with nuclear 
weapons, non-proliferation, chemical 
weapons, outer space and other examples of 
‘gee-whiz technology’ applied to weapons of 
mass destruction has unfortunately tended to 
divert attention from a few pertinent facts in 
relation to conflict in the world today: that 
there have been over 130 conflicts since 
World War ll, none of which have been fought 
with nuclear weapons; that almost all of 
these have taken place in the Third World and 
not in Europe where the nuclear deterrent 
exists; that most of these have taken place 
with weapons provided by East as well as 
West; and that over 80 per cent of the world’s 
annual arms bill of $700 billion is spent on 
conventional armaments. The conflicts that 
have plagued our own region within living 
memory have all been conducted with con- 
ventional weapons and it is conventional 
weapons which are likely to pose the most 
immediate threats to Australian security. 

The past two decades saw rapid increases 
in defence expenditures by the Third World. 
Roughly 75 per cent of the global trade in 
major conventional weapons during the 
1970s consisted of deliveries from industrial- 
ised countries to the Third World. Tensions in 
areas of importance to Australia accounted 
for much of this trade. In the 1970s the Middle 
East was the largest arms importing region, 
accounting for 48 per cent of all Third World 
imports of major weapons, the Far East 
{including Vietnam) was next with 17 per cent 
and the South Asian region accounted for 6 
per cent. 

More recent figures suggest that this trend 
may be changing: for the period 1978-82 only 
two-thirds of total exports went to the Third 
World. This seems likely to be the result of a 
number of factors: the world economic 
downturn, increasing indigenous arms pro- 
duction and, in our own region, the end of the 
Vietnam war. But there are still reasons for 
concern: major arms flows into the Middle 
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A World War tf B25 Mitchell bomber in Australia after a 14 000 km, seven day flight from California. The 
aircraft left Stockton Airport near San Francisco on a memorial flight dedicated to allied bomber crews 
who fought in the Pacific campaigns. Four of the joint Australian and American crew pictured in front of 
the B25 are (left to right) Rodger Steele (engineer) from Seattie; Paul Western (co-pilot) fram Anchorage, 
Alaska; Peter Anderson {engineer} and Randal McFarlane {co-pilot} both from Australia. (AIS photo). 


East and the Gulf continue while imports of 
armaments by countries in the East Asian and 
South Asian regions, after a brief decline in 
the mid-1970s, appear to be rising again. Two 
countries in South East Asia rank amongst 
the top twenty Third World arms importers 
for 1978-82, thus reflecting the continuing 
tension in the region and underlining the 
urgency and importance of achieving a solu- 
tion to the Cambodian question. 


This trade reflects regional tensions and 
frequently the clash of great power interests 
as well. All too frequently the great powers 
compete with another for influence in the 
Third Worid through the export of arms. 


In the meantime we have to acknowledge 
that there is something of a ‘Peace is War’ 
element about a world ostensibly devoid of 
global conflict since 1945 and proud of that, 
but constantly gouging and wounding itself 
regionally with murderous conflict fuelled by 
the trade in conventional arms. 


That is why we will be more active in the 
search for ways to reduce this flow of arms. 
Action will be taken aimed at stopping black 
market trade in arms. Military budgets must 
be reduced. As | indicated in my speech to the 
UN General Assembly we consider these 
three goals are ideal subjects for considera- 
tion by the United Nations. We will be 
promoting action accordingly. 
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Well, | thought | should give you this 
commercial about what the Government is 
worried about and trying to do in the arms 
control and disarmament areas — not a 
Merchant of Death, nor an Angel of Peace. 
Just hard, practical work, much of it tedious, 
not a little of it exasperating, and a lot of it 
frustrating. Progress is often slow and we 
have to labour for goals often well short of 
the ideal, but only because we want a practic- 
al result. We share the justified slogans and 
the moral concerns but we want some solid 
achievements. In this we do believe that there 
is a greater concern and a greater will in the 
world on these issues to try to make peace 
mean exactly that. 

What Orwell feared in regard to the domes- 
tic organisation of societies hasn’t come 
about in the democracies, but there are 
plenty of examples of something very close 
to it among the totalitarian or authoritarian 
societies we have to live with, in 1984; and 
many societies, particularly in the Third 
World, are indeed societies of deprivation 
and scarcity, societies of population press- 
ures combined with great needs. Meanwhile 
nuclear and conventional weapons alike 
make their enormous claims on resources, 
and make international relations and interna- 
tional strategic questions, matters of concern 
and fear for us all. Too serious to be left to Big 
Brother! — or to the super-powers alone. 
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Australia Day message 


AUSTRALIA DAY 


Following is the text of the address by His Excellency Sir Ninian Stephen, Governor-General 
of the Commonwealth of Australia on the occasion of Australia Day, on 26 January: 


Governors-General have in the past given each Australia Day an address to the nation, as | 
did last year. But this year, instead of an address, a report to the nation, a report on Australians 
and things Australian that my wife and | have come across in the past year. 


Looking back over those twelve months, it 
is the people, rather than the great events, 
that stay in the mind. Though sometimes 
people and events merge together: the 
volunteer fire-fighters and the bush fires they 
fought last February in Victoria and South 
Australia, the surviving Rats of Tobruk, men 
in their 60s and 70s now, as they stood with 
their memories at the unveiling of the Tobruk 
Memorial in Canberra, the shy Aboriginal 
school children appearing in little groups 
through the gum trees as they came from 
their school to the opening of a new bridge 
near their village on Groote Eyiandt in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. 

So it will be a mixture of people and events, 
remembered Australian scenes and faces, 
each of them saying something of our coun- 
try today. Keeping no diary, my selection of a 
few from very many is a random affair, 
depending, | suppose, on impressions left on 
the mind. 

Strongest impressions of all are of those 
February bushfires, not so much of the 
destruction they wrought, though that is vivid 
enough, but of the men and women who 
fought them. 

| remember most vividly two scenes: the 
first of the volunteer fire-fighter, caught in a 
wind change on a ridge in the Dandenongs 
two days earlier, now badly burned and lying 
in a hospital bed, face swollen to twice its size 
and skin stretched tight and strangely 
smooth. Yet he could say, through cracked, 
swollen lips, ‘Don’t feel half as crook as | did 
when | got here, be home soon’. He had 
saved three lives and almost lost his own in 
the process. 

The second is a composite memory: of 
groups of volunteer firemen, and women too, 
in places where the fires had been at their 
worst, Mount Macedon, the Dandenongs and 
along the Ocean Road in Victoria and near 
Mount Gambier and in the Adelaide Hills. All 
of them had been through a long nightmare 
of fire and fear and each of them, standing in 
groups to meet us, now knew that he or she 
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had done extraordinarily well in a strange 
and terrible emergency. So that, in those 
desolations of burnt houses, blackened tree 
trunks and burnt out cars, these, as they 
thought, unlikely heroes shared a new under- 
standing of each other and of themselves. 
The fires had done terrible things to their 
homes, their farms and livestock, burning 
them while they themselves were away fight- 
ing their neighbours’ fires; neighbours some 
of whom had died or had been horribly 
burned. Yet you felt that what helped them in 
facing the future, which often included a wet, 
cold winter with the family in a hired caravan 
while a new home was built, was this new 
knowledge of themselves; this and the sense 
that fellow Australians everywhere were ral- 
lying behind them. 

So much for the tragedy of Ash Wednesday 
1983. In our travels my wife and | met two 
totally different groups of Australians, each in 
quite different surroundings, one the North- 
ern Territory, the other Sydney’s northern 
suburbs, but sharing one thing in common, a 
sense of self confidence and of community 
achievement. 

In the Territory it was the Tiwi people of 
Bathurst Island, off the coast north of Darwin; 
near Sydney it was a Serbian Orthodox 
community at Rooty Hill. The Tiwis were 
doing things they were good at superbly well, 
silk screen printing using traditional patterns 
and producing dress fabrics of world class, 
carving ironwood and making pottery and 
traditional motifs and designs, and all this 
while maintaining themselves as a happy and 
confident Aboriginal community. 

At Rooty Hill the Serbian Orthodox com- 
munity had just finished building their 
church, with funds they had raised them- 
selves, and they were celebrating! Bearded 
and crowned Serbian Orthodox bishops had 
gathered from around the world, young men 
and women of the community folk dancing in 
national costumes, others in tee shirts and 
thongs, watching and clapping, their Austra- 
lian accents mingling with the Slav accents of 
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Mr Robert de Castella (right) at a reception at Government House after being awarded the MBE, is pictured 
with his wife Gaylene and the Governor-General, Sir Ninian Stephen. 


the older, the Serbian-born. This was multi- 
culturalism in the making. So too was the 
group of young girl dancers from Sydney, 
dancing Magyar folk dances and singing 
Magyar songs at the opening of a new 
Hungarian-Australian Club in Canberra; all 
Australian born, the celebration of their 
Hungarian culture was adding a new dimen- 
sion to the lives of these young Australians. 

Then some individuals vividly remem- 
bered. The young Navy Lieutenant at the 
Cairns patrol boat base for whom the best 
part of the job of patrolling our northern 
coastline was the feeling he got of really 
serving Australia. The old digger of the First 
World War, in his nineties and there at the 
Anzac Day service sixty-eight years later, 
honouring his fallen comrades of long ago 
and every other morning of the year in his 
workshop making little toy figures of wood 
which he gave away to neighbours’ children. 
Robert de Castella, the quiet biophysicist, first 
met in Canberra at a reception, next seen, 
from Helsinki via satellite, quite transformed, 
the iron man outrunning the world over 
twenty-six miles. The dozen or so young 
Canberra girls we first met at Caloola Farm 
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near Tharwa; they had all suffered the mental 
depression of long periods of unemployment 
and were spending a fortnight of communal 
living at a motivational course before going 
on to a seventeen-week work experience stint 
with Commonwealth Government Depart- 
ments. They came to see us again later, now 
getting regular pay cheques for the first time 
in years; they were wearing new dresses they 
had bought and new shoes and a new air of 
self-confidence — and almost all had pros- 
pects of permanent employment when their 
seventeen weeks work experience was over. 
Their future had suddenly brightened, as it 
has yet to brighten for tens of thousands of 
other long-term unemployed teenagers who, 
through no fault of theirs, have never known 
secure employment. 

Then there were the many meetings we 
went to of international bodies, all the way 
from the 22nd World Veterinary Congress to 
the 3rd World Conference on Co-operative 
Education. These world bodies had all chosen 
Australia as their meeting place, bringing 
thousands of overseas delegates, many of 
them world figures, to our shores. At one, the 
International Solar Energy Conference held in 
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Perth, | remember the group of Middle East 
delegates, an Iranian, an Iraqi, Saudis, a 
Libyan and an Israeli, on Australia’s neutral 
territory, all engrossed in discussing their 
speciality, their nations’ differences quite 
forgotten. And, of course, the scores of 
different gatherings of Australians we went 
to: meetings of scientists, school teachers, 
doctors, apprentices, historians, lawyers, en- 
gineers and many others, each group sharing 
information and experience and acquiring 
new knowledge and new expertise. 

Next two abiding general impressions: the 
first, of what a nation of volunteers we are; 
we have met not just volunteer firefighters 
but St. John’s Ambulance volunteers, Red 
Cross workers, shire and city councillors, 
women of the C.W.A., men and women 
devoting their free time to the Scouts, the 
Guides, the Boys and Girls Brigades and to all 
the other youth movements, or to the service 
clubs, Apex, Lions, Rotary and the rest, and to 
Legacy of course, and so many other volun- 
tary workers, all working without fee for the 
good of the community. The second impress- 
ion: what a sense of history Australians have 
developed: few regions without their local 
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histories, many with their local museums; the 
country town centenaries with parades 
through crowded streets, the crowds too 
dressed in period costumes for the occasion 
or for the week. We saw them especially in 
Broken Hill and Nyngan, each town one 
hundred years old this year and very proud of 
it. 

If all this sounds too euphoric for a report 
on Australia in recession, much else written 
and said about our country looks only to what 
is wrong with it, with little enough about what 
is right with Australia and Australians. What 
is right comes out in lots of startling ways — 
odd, one-man initiatives happened upon 
quite by accident: the couple growing carna- 
tions at Alice Springs and exporting them 
year round to Singapore; the scientist who 
set up a unique ‘hands on’ science centre so 
that school children might understand scien- 
tific principles through models they can work 
themselves; and the large scale initiatives — 
the black and the white workers at Aboriginal 
health centres across the continent, the men 
and women who keep the work of the Flying 
Doctor service going, the CSIRO scientists in 
Townsville developing new legumes for our 
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Sydney Passport Office on 23 January. In 1983 the office, which has 80 staff, issued 157 000 passports. 
Pictured are from left to right, Mr Henderson; Mr E.J. Stevens, Senior Foreign Affairs Representative in 
Sydney; Ms Jenny Rydstrom, Officer-in-charge of the Passport Office; Ms Kay Robinson and Mrs Anne 
Wheeler. (AIS photo). 
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arid areas, the director of computer-produced 
braille books at the Deaf and Blind Centre at 
North Rocks, blind himself but controlling the 
whole operation; the Australia Il team, who 
designed and built and sailed the boat that 
outsailed the rest in Long Island Sound and 
who, one Tuesday morning last September, 
long before dawn, had all Australia out of bed 
and wild with excitement. And perhaps the 
greatest achievement of all in a world in 
which working Gemocracies are now a com- 


parative rareity, an achievement on the part 
of all Australians: the holding of State and 
Federal elections bringing changes of gov- 
ernments by democratic means, without vio- 
lence or the hint of violence. 

if theme there is to this report it must be 
that, for the many, Australia is still a good 
place in which to live. If, this year, 1984, we 
can make it a better place, not just for the 
many but for all, then we can count it a year 
of achievement. 


Following is the text of the Australia Day message by the Australian Ambassador to Thailand, 
Mr Gordon Jockel, which was broadcast over Radio Thailand's English language service, on 
26 January: 


Australia Day 1984 signals yet another stage in the strengthening of relations between 
Australia and Thailand. For four years now the Australian Government has had its own 
diplomatic buildings on Thai soil. Like the Royal Thai Embassy in Canberra, our Embassy in 
Bangkok is an impressive visual symbol of the relationship. 

It is one of Australia’s largest and most important missions in South-East Asia. 

There has been a remarkable growth in Australian-Thai relations since the modest 
beginnings after the Second World War. Over this time immense goodwill and mutual respect 
have developed. Strong associations have grown in such areas as trade and two-way 
investment, refugee assistance and resettlement, defence co-operation, overseas student 
programs, development assistance, business, and professional and tourism links. 


While Australians and Thais have different 
historical and cultural traditions, we have 
fundamental values in common. We both 
have a strong sense of national independ- 
ence and pride and confidence in ourselves, 
and in what we have done and are doing to 
build our own countries. 

Thailand is committed to movement for- 
ward through economic modernisation. 
Much of its national wealth, like Australia, 
now comes from international trade. 
Australia can assist business in Thailand with 
education, training and English language 
usage. | am pleased that more Thai students 
and trainees choose to study in Australia 
each year. In 1983 the Embassy issued 434 
student visas which was an increase of 25 per 
cent over the previous year. These included 
students studying at graduate and post- 
graduate level in Australian universities, stu- 


dents in English language training and stu- 


dents on specialist short-term courses set to 
meet developing country requirements. 

All Australian aid is provided on a grant 
basis, involving no repayment obligations. 
Australia’s total aid to Thailand this year will 
be almost 400 million baht and will grow in 
future. Much of Australia’s aid in the future, 
as in the past, will be for improving the 
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livelihood of peoples in the rural areas of 
Thailand, and the energy sector. 

Two-way trade has continued to grow. 
Australian investment in Thailand has in- 
creased 20-fold over the last four years, and 
there has been a doubling of bilateral trade 
over the past five years. These figures also 
are a commendation for the Thai economy 
and reflect the confidence of Australian 
businessmen. 

The focus of concern of many of us con- 
tinues to be the burden of Thailand as it 
copes with the many refugees crossing its 
borders. To date more than 81500 Indo- 
Chinese refugees have been settled in 
Australia. Last year alone 5 801 Indo-Chinese 
refugees from Thailand were resettled in 
Australia. And Australia has contributed over 
1000 million baht for humanitarian assistance 
in the form of cash, food aid, and personnel 
to Indo-Chinese refugees and displaced per- 
sons since 1978. 

The frankness and understanding achieved 
between Australia and Thailand are, | believe, 
indicative of the strength and quality of the 
Australian-Thai relationship. 

You may be assured Australia will continue 
to stand among Thailand's staunchest 
friends. 
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Retirement of Doug Anthony 


News release issued by the Leader of the 
Opposition, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, MP, 
on 30 December 1983: 


Doug Anthony is a great Australian. 

His contribution to Australia and our place 
in the world has been of great significance. 

Doug Anthony has been a leading political 
figure for decades, holding important port- 
folios before becoming Leader of his Party. 

As Acting Prime Minister, Deputy Prime 
Minister, Minister for Trade, and Leader of 
the National Party, he has been a tireless 
worker for the nation. 

His contribution to the Coalition Parties, 
both in Government and in Opposition, has 
been of enormous value and cannot be 
overstated. 

it has been a pleasure to work with him and 
| will greatly miss his wise counsel and loyal 
support. 

Australian politics will not be the same 
without Doug Anthony. 

Nevertheless, any person who has ren- 
dered such long and distinguished service is 
entitled to ease out of politics at a time of his 
own choosing. 

Margot Anthony’s role cannot be over- 
looked. She has also been a great contributor 
and her constant devotion to Doug has been 
admirable. 

Her wit, grace and talents have long been 
admired, and | will miss her significant sup- 
port. 

I wish Doug and Margot a happy retirement 
from politics and look forward to working just 
as closely with Doug’s successor as Leader of 
the National Party. 


Nigeria: coup d'etat 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Ralph Willis, MP, on 1 
January: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Ralph Willis, MP, said today that he had 
received confirmation that a coup d'etat 
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against the Government of President Shagari 
had taken place in Nigeria on 30-31 De- 
cember. 

A full assessment of the situation in Nigeria 
was not yet available. However, the Austra- 
lian Government regretted as a matter of 
principle the overthrow of an elected Govern- 
ment and hoped for an early return to demo- 
cratically elected Government in Nigeria. 

Mr Willis noted that the Australian High 
Commission in Lagos had reported that all 
staff were safe and well and that there had 
been no reports of harm to Australian 
citizens. 


Allegations of abuse of the 
Australian migration program 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 4 January: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, said today that he 
was concerned at allegations that Hong Kong 
businessmen may be prepared to pay large 
sums of money to effect abuse of Australia’s 
migration program. 

The Minister said that he had ordered a 
stringent investigation by the Investigations 
Branch of his Department and if necessary 
the Federal Police into allegations reportedly 
made by an unnamed Sydney businessman 
in a statutory declaration in the possession of 
a Sun Herald reporter and Mr Max Smith, 
State Liberal MP for Pittwater. 

i am also concerned at allegations that 
certain people may be prepared to attempt 
bribery of officials of my Department in Hong 
Kong and Australia,’ he said. 

Mr West said that his officials have already 
been in contact with Mr Smith and they 
are anxious to interview the unnamed 
businessman. 

| now call on Mr Smith and the unnamed 
Sydney businessman to co-operate fully in 
the investigations which | have ordered. | 
trust the unnamed Sydney businessman will 
now personally give all information to offi- 
cials undertaking the investigation. All allega- 
tions must be and are being seriously investi- 
gated. | would be most perturbed that any 
person refused to co-operate to unmask 
breaches of our migration laws,’ Mr West 
said. 
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since March 1983, the Government has 
accelerated the build-up previously under- 
taken in the Investigations Branch of the 
Department. Staffing has been almost dou- 
bled in the last 12 months and it is expected 
to build-up further to approximately 40 by 
mid-1984. 

‘Entry to Australia, permanent residence 
and citizenship are prized. Obviously, there is 
always the potential for a minority of unscru- 
pulous persons to abuse the system. The 
Government and the Department are deter- 
mined to counter and erase any malpractice,’ 
Mr West said. 

Until the current investigations into the 
allegations of the unnamed Sydney business- 
man are completed, Mr West has made 
arrangements in the Department to ensure 
that all such applications from Hong Kong or 
within Australia are subjected to the most 
rigorous and special examination in the 
Canberra central office. 


Grants for migrant welfare 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 4 January: 


Grants for migrant welfare valued at $7.5 
million over the next three years were 
announced today by the Minister for Im- 
migration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West. 

‘The grants will enable 100 organisations to 
employ social welfare staff to help migrants 
with their settlement,’ Mr West said. ‘Tens of 
thousands of migrants who look to these 
organisations for welfare services will benefit 
from the grants.’ 

Ethnic and other community organisations 
are eligible for assistance under the Grant-in- 
Aid Scheme. Grants are for three years and 
are currently valued in the range $22 130- 
$32 420 per year. A total of 93 full grants and 
11 half grants have been awarded. In addi- 
tion, another grant has been earmarked for 
Newcastle and the name of the successful 
organisation will be announced soon. 

‘This reflects a big increase in the Grant-in- 
Aid Scheme,’ Mr West said. ‘This financial 
year the Government increased funding for 
the Scheme by 50 per cent, in line with its 
election commitment’. 
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‘As a result of this expansion, many smaller 
and more recently arrived communities, and 
segments of larger ethnic communities can 
be assisted for the first time. Grants also have 
been given for groups with special needs 
such as refugee youth without close family in 
Australia and migrant women in industry’. 

‘The Government is also concerned to 
ensure that union services. meet migrants’ 
needs and several new grants have been 
directed to unions with a high proportion of 
migrant members’. 

‘Despite the extra grants, it has not been 
possible to help all applicants. Interest in the 
scheme has been extremely high in 1983-84 
with applications for a total of 279 grants 
received.‘ 

‘They came from a very wide range of 
community and = ethnic organisations 
throughout Australia. It is impressive that 
there is so much interest in the welfare of 
migrants, and willingness to contribute. 
Many excellent applications unfortunately 
cannot be funded’. 

‘The Government's policy for migrants 
emphasises equality of rights and equality of 
opportunities. Our initiative in expanding the 
Grant-in-Aid Scheme clearly demonstrates 
our commitment to that policy.’ 


Aid to Swaziland 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 6 January: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs today 
announced that the recent gift of medicines 
to Swaziland to help alleviate shortages there 
had been delivered to the Swazi authorities. 

The gift was organised by a Melbourne 
surgeon with the assistance of medical supp- 
ly houses in Australia. The medicines were 
picked up on arrival from Australia by officers 
of the Australian diplomatic mission accre- 
dited to Swaziland and delivered over the 
Christmas-New Year period to local health 
authorities. 

The shortage of basic medicines in Swazi- 
land was the subject of a recent documentary 
television report which aroused considerable 
interest and concern in Australia. 
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ASEAN-Australia Forum 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 11 
January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the eighth 
ASEAN-Australia Forum would be held in 
Canberra on 18 and 19 January. 

Mr Hayden welcomed the decision of the 
ASEAN Foreign Ministers that the Forum 
should be held as soon as practicable. He said 
the decision reflected the understanding 
reached between ASEAN and Australia since 
the Forum was postponed in October. It was a 
further indication that recent difficulties were 
now behind us. ASEAN and Australia had a 
frank and productive relationship which 
would be enhanced by the Forum. 

The ASEAN-Australia Forum is the annual 
consultative meeting of senior officials and 
the formal apparatus through which the 
ASEAN-Australia Economic Co-operation 
Program (AAECP) projects are submitted, 
discussed and agreed to. The Forum is an 
integral part of the ASEAN-Australia dia- 
logue. 

Australia’s dialogue relationship with 
ASEAN emerged in 1974 from ASEAN’s in- 
terest in technical assistance and Australia’s 
wish to be involved with the regional organis- 
ation and to have a regular forum for discus- 
sion. 

On 11 January 1974 the ASEAN 
Secretaries-General and a delegation of 
senior Australian officials met in Bangkok to 
discuss possible areas of technical co- 
operation. 

Subsequently Australia’s dialogue rela- 
tionship became formalised in the ASEAN 
Australian dialogue held in Canberra in April 
1974. At the third dialogue in Solo, Indonesia, 
in May 1977, it was agreed to rename the 


meeting as the ASEAN-Australia Forum 


which was to be held annually. 

The major items of the eighth Forum will be 
on the projects planned or under way as part 
of the AAECP and on trade matters. The 
AAECP deals with an extensive range of 
schemes. Of particular note are the food 
related projects on protein, food technology, 
food handling and food wastes which 
together with the Trade and Investment 
Promotion Program remain the main ele- 
ments of the AAECP. 
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Also of note is the Joint Research Project, 
established in 1977 which aims to provide 
basic data relevant to the development of the 
long-term economic relationship between 
ASEAN and Australia. 

To date, Australia has sponsored major 
projects under five of the nine principal 
ASEAN economic and other specialist com- 
mittees which report to ASEAN Ministers. 
Formal requests for energy co-operation at 
the sixth ASEAN-Australia Forum in 1981 and 
for a broadly-based information program at 
the seventh Forum in 1982 have now offered 
avenues or liaison with other areas of 
ASEAN. Australia has now expended $40 
million on the AAECP. 

Through its consideration of AAECP prop- 
osals the Forum will act to ensure the con- 
tinued success of this development co- 
operation scheme. 


Indonesia: defence co-operation 
mapping operations 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 11 
January: 


Australia will undertake further aerial 
photography operations to assist Indonesia 
to produce updated topographical and land 
utilization maps for developmental purposes. 

Announcing this today, the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, said the opera- 
tion in Indonesia, named NUSA, was being 
conducted under the Defence Co-operation 
Program by the RAAF at a cost of about $5 
million, 

Mr Scholes said the RAAF would use a 
leased Lear Jet to produce topographical 
aerial photography of the Indonesian islands 
off the west coast of Sumatra and in the 
South China Sea. 

The operation is the final aerial photogra- 
phy phase of a four year program consisting 
of ground survey and aerial photography 
operations designed to produce up-to-date 
maps of the Indonesian islands. 

Under this project, Australian and Indone- 
sian service personnel are combining to 
produce maps which are important aids to 
Indonesia's economic and social develop- 
ment plans. 

Defence Co-operation Program mapping 
operations in Indonesia started in 1970 and 
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a 
Leader’, Brisbane). 


have included West Kalimantan, Sumatra, 
Maluku Province and Irian Jaya. 

‘These operations are an important exam- 
ple of co-operation between the defence 
forces of the two countries,’ Mr Scholes said. 


Father Brian Gore 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 12 
January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government was most concerned to learn 
that after an already lengthy delay, the bail 
hearing in the case of Father Brian Gore and 
his eight other co-defendants faces the pros- 
pect of a further, unacceptable, hold up. The 
presiding judge has unfortunately had to take 
sick leave for at least thirty days from 5 
January, bringing the legal process to a 
standstill. Mr Hayden said this development 
is Causing justifiable anxiety to Father Gore 
and his co-defendants. 

The Australian Ambassador in the Philip- 
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Father Brian Gore with parishioners at Oringao, Central Negros, Philippines. (Photo courtesy ‘The Catholic 


pines has been instructed to make the Austra- 
lian Government's concern known as soon as 
possible at the highest levels of the Philip- 
pines Government, with the intention of 
helping to ensure the early appointment of a 
replacement judge to review the evidence 
already taken and to make a decision. 


Research firms appointed to 
study Japanese market for 
Australian exports 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 12 January: 


Two market consultant firms have been 
appointed by my Department to undertake 
research on opportunities to increase Austra- 
lia’s exports to Japan. 

The companies are the Nomura Research 
Institute of Tokyo and the Seibu Marketing 
Information Service. 

The decision to appoint these firms results 
from the Government's new trade develop- 
ment initiatives which, among other things, 
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include a more targetted approach to export 
development in key market areas like Japan. 

Japan is Australia’s major trading partner 
and accounted for more than $6000 million of 
our exports in 1982-83. The value of exports 
of ‘elaborately transformed manufactures’ to 
Japan was less than one per cent of this total, 
and it is in this area that we are aiming to 
increase our market share. 

Nomura Research Institute is a consulting 
company with an international reputation for 
high quality research in a wide range of 
disciplines including market research. 

Nomura Research Institute will concentrate 
on identifying market opportunities for Au- 
stralian exports of industrial products draw- 
ing on its knowledge of social and economic 
changes in Japan and the effects of these 
changes on trade. 

Seibu Marketing Information Service is the 
market research arm of the Seibu Distribution 
Group, one of the largest department store 
and supermarket groups in Japan. This com- 
pany has wide experience in the retail end of 
the Japanese market and will provide practic- 
al marketing advice for Australian exporters 
interested in exporting consumer goods to 
Japan. 

The studies will be undertaken in two 
phases. The first phase will be completed in 
March 1984 and the second in May. Seminars 
will be held around Australia at the end of 
each phase to enable the companies to 
present the results of their research. 

This market research is an important basic 
step in the development of a Japan market 
strategy which is aimed at bringing to Austra- 
lian firms opportunities in the Japanese mar- 
ket for industrial and consumer products as 
well as processed foodstuffs and services. 
The research companies will target certain 
products and service groups so that, by the 
end of the second phase, they will be able to 
provide soundly-based and practical advice 
On pursuing opportunities in the Japanese 
market. 

Australian companies with products in 
these targetted areas will be able to draw on 
the market support facilities available 
through the Department of Trade.* 


* Firms interested in details of the market research 
project should contact the Assistant Secretary, 
North Asia Branch, Trade Relations and Markets 
Division, Department of Trade, Canberra — 
phone (062) 722510. 
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Ambassador to the Republic of 
Korea 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 12 
January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Lance Joseph as Australia’s 
Ambassador to the Republic of Korea. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia had a close 
interest in political, strategic and commercial 
developments in North East Asia. 

Australia’s ties with the Republic of Korea 
had expanded rapidly in recent years. Two- 
way trade with the ROK reached $1.12 billion 
in 1982-83, with Australian exports standing 
at $829 million. Some 10 000 Koreans were 
now resident in Australia. 

Mr Hayden noted that there had been 
frequent high level contacts with the ROK and 
said that these would continue with the Prime 
Minister’s visit in early February. 

Mr Joseph has been Australia’s Deputy 
Permanent Representative at the Australian 
Mission to the United Nations in New York 
since 1980. He has previously served in 
Singapore, London, Manila and Bangkok. He 
will take up his new appointment early in 
March, succeeding Mr E.R. Pocock who has 
been Ambassador in Seoul since 1980 and 
has now been appointed Ambassador to the 
USSR and Mongolia. 





Mr Lance Joseph 
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Mr E.R. Pocock 


Ambassador to the Soviet Union 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 12 
January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr E.R. Pocock as Australia’s Ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union and Mongolia. 

Mr Pocock will succeed Mr David Evans, 
who has been Ambassador in Moscow since 
1981. 

Mr Hayden said that last year the Govern- 
ment had reviewed Australia’s relations with 
the Soviet Union and had decided that the 
relationship with the Soviet Union would 
henceforth be conducted on a more mutually 
productive basis. Trade relations have been 
normalised and a substantial sale of Austra- 
lian wheat to the USSR had recently been 
concluded. Measures are also being under- 
taken to resume bilateral, cultural, academic, 
sporting and scientific activity. 

Mr Hayden noted that in the present cli- 
mate of international tension the Govern- 
ment attached importance to maintaining 
and developing official contacts with the 
Soviet Union with the aim of establishing a 
dialogue on matters of regional and global 
concern. 
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Mr Pocock, who will take up his appoint- 
ment shortly, has been Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor to the Republic of Korea since 1980. He 
has previously served in Paris, Saigon, 
Phnom Penh, New York and Cairo. 


Retirement of Tony Street 
(former Minister for Foreign 
Affairs) 


Edited news release issued by the Leader of 
the Opposition, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, 
MP, on 13 January: 


Tony Street has served his country and his 
Party with great distinction and will be sorely 
missed in the Federal Parliament. 

His period of almost five years as Minister 
responsible for Industrial Relations and his 
subsequent two years as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs were both notable for the quiet de- 
dication and diligence which earnt him the 
respect of all sides of politics. 

Indeed, there can be few Members who 
have carried out the onerous duties of senior 
portfolios with greater distinction than has 
Tony Street. 

|, of course, followed him as Minister for 
Industrial Relations in November 1980 and 
appreciate perhaps better than anyone else 
the tremendous achievements he had made 
and the very high regard all those involved in 
this area had for his capacity and integrity. 

Tony Street and | have been discussing the 
retirement for some time and | fully appreci- 
ate the reasons for his decision. 

| wish Tony every success in his future 
undertakings. 


Prime Minister’s visit to Asian 
countries 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 13 January: 


Following invitations from the Govern- 
ments of Japan, the Republic of Korea, China, 
Singapore and Malaysia, | will be visiting 
North East and South East Asia early in 
February. | have been keen to pay early visits 
to these countries in Australia’s neighbour- 
hood, all in different ways of great import- 
ance to Australia’s future. 

The first country on my itinerary is Japan 
(31 January-4 February). Australia and Japan 
have developed an extremely close economic 
partnership, which has acquired deepening 
political importance as our mutual interests 
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in the Western Pacific area have expanded 
over recent years. | will have an audience 
with His Majesty the Emperor and will attend 
a lunch which he will host. | expect to have 
discussions in Tokyo with Prime Minister 
Nakasone and his Cabinet colleagues on a 
range of bilateral issues as well as exchange 
views on regional and international develop- 
ments. 

| am keen to see something of Japan's 
industry and consequently | will visit Osaka. | 
also wish to inform Japanese business lead- 
ers about the Australian Government's eco- 
nomic policies which are important in build- 
ing further the trade and economic ties 
between our countries. 

From Japan I will travel to the Republic of 
Korea (4-7 February). ROK President Chun 
was to visit Australia in October of last year 
but was prevented from doing so because of 
the bombing tragedy in Rangoon which re- 
sulted in a postponement of his visit. 

Australia and the Republic of Korea have a 
rapidly developing political and trade rela- 
tionship and my visit will provide an oppor- 
tunity to have discussions with President 
Chun and his Government on a wide range of 
issues of mutual interest. In addition to 
bilateral matters, Australia has a close in- 
terest in strategic developments affecting the 
Korean Peninsula and this | expect will be 
discussed in Seoul. 

| will then pay my first visit as Prime 
Minister to China (7-12 February). in the years 
that followed the decision by the Whitlam 
Labor Government to establish diplomatic 
relations between Australia and the People’s 
Republic of China, successive Australian Gov- 
ernments have worked to expand the wide- 
ranging and close relations which exist be- 
tween the two countries. 

When Premier Zhao visited Australia in 
April last year, he invited me to go to China to 
continue and develop the close dialogue 
which was given fresh impetus during his 
stay in our country. | look forward to doing 
this. 

In addition to Peking, | will visit Shanghai. 

| will visit Singapore (12-14 February). 

During the Commonwealth Heads of Gov- 
ernment meeting in New Delhi last Novem- 
ber, | held useful discussions with Prime 
Minister Lee and the Foreign Minister of 
Singapore. 

It was agreed that it was important that 
Australia and Singapore should maintain the 
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momentum of these contacts and | accepted 
the suggestion of Prime Minister Lee to call in 
to Singapore on my return from North East 
Asia. 

| have not yet had the privilege of meeting 
Dr Mahathir, the Prime Minister of Malaysia, 
so | propose to briefly visit Kuala Lumpur to 
meet with him and members of his Govern- 
ment on 14 February. 

Australia’s relations with ASEAN are of 
major importance. During the course of last 
year, | visited both Indonesia and Thailand; to 
be able to have discussions with Malaysia 
and Singapore during the course of this visit 
will broaden the range of my contacts with 
ASEAN leaders, and further strengthen Au- 
stralia’s already solid relationship with the 
nations of the South-East Asian region. 

The itinerary is: 

— Hong Kong, 29-31 January 

— Tokyo, 31 January-3 February 
— Osaka, 3-4 February 

— Seoul, 4-7 February 

~~ Peking, 7-11 February 

~~ Shanghai, 11-12 February 

— Singapore, 12-14 February 

~~ Kuala Lumpur, 14-15 February 


Voting in Australian federal 
elections 


News release issued by the Chief Australian 
Electoral Officer, Mr K.W. Pearson, on 15 
January: | 


The Chief Australian Electoral Officer, Mr 
K.W. Pearson, said today that on 26 January 
1984 there would be a very important change 
to the Australian electoral law. 

Mr Pearson said that at the moment all 
British subjects, including those from the 
United Kingdom or from any British Com- 
monwealth country such as New Zealand, 
Canada, Fiji, etc., or of course those people 
from other countries who had become natur- 
alised, were eligible to enrol to vote in 
Australian elections. From Australia Day, 
however, the nationality qualification for en- 
rolment on Commonwealth or State electoral 
rolls would be Australian citizenship. This 
change had been agreed upon by the Com- 
monwealth Government and by all State 
Governments and the Government of the 
Northern Territory. It was very appropriate 
that this uniform national approach with its 
added emphasis to the importance of Austra- 
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lian citizenship should come into effect on 
‘Australia Day. 

Mr Pearson emphasised, however, that all 
those people who were on the Common- 
wealth electoral rolls on 25 January 1984 — 
the day before Australia Day — would, even if 
they were not Australian citizens, keep their 
right to vote in future elections. He went on to 
say that it was very important that British 
subjects who are eligible to enrol but who 
have not yet done so should not in fact 
disenfranchise themselves by not enrolling 
now. Once the new rules come into effect, Mr 
pearson said, British subjects, if they are not 
Australian citizens or already on the rolls, will 
have to take out Australian citizenship before 
they can enrol and before they can vote in 
Australian elections. 

Therefore, as part of the general electoral 
information and enrolment campaign with 
the Australian Electoral Office is now con- 
ducting, a special prominence would be 
given over the next weeks to the forthcoming 
change to try to make sure that no one is 
inadvertently disadvantaged. 

Mr Pearson said that he hoped that all 
eligible persons would make sure that they 
were enrolled. Enrolling is so easy to do, he 
said, yet so very important to everybody. 


South Africa: Angola 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 
January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today expressed the Australian 
Government's serious concern over South 
Africa’s recent military incursions into Ango- 
la. Mr Hayden said that the Australian Gov- 
ernment had been deeply perturbed by the 
south African military actions in southern 
Angola and condemned the continuing 
occupation by South African forces of parts of 
that country in flagrant violation of Angola’s 
sovereign territory. The South African actions 
had been the subject of widespread interna- 
tional condemnation, including by the United 
Nations Security Council. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia had been 
following closely recent developments in 
Namibia and Angola, and had weicomed 
moves towards negotiating a ceasefire and 
towards discussions between South Africa 
and the South West Africa Peoples’ Organis- 
ation (SWAPO). It was disappointing that 
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these moves appeared to be once again 
stalling in a mire of rhetoric and accusations. 

Mr Hayden said that it was now for South 
Africa to demonstrate its good faith, to desist 
from its illegal activities and presence in 
Angola, and from attempts to link independ- 
ence for Namibia to a withdrawal of Cuban 
troops from Angola. Mr Hayden called on all 
parties to work without further delay towards 
the negotiation of an honourable settlement 
in Namibia in accordance with the relevant 
United Nations Security Council resolutions. 


The Disarmament Conference 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 
January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that he had sent a 
message to the Chairman of the Conference 
on Confidence and Security Building Mea- 
sures and Disarmament in Europe, which 
opened in Stockholm today. 

The text of the message was: 

The opening of the Conference on Confi- 
dence and Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe in Stockholm to- 
day marks a significant step in efforts to 
achieve a more stable security situation in 
Europe. The conference assumes added 
importance in the light of the suspension of 
other East-West disarmament negotiations. 

The Australian Government is strongly 
committed to substantial progress towards 
disarmament and to a strengthening of 
international peace and security for all. It 
strongly supports the aims and objectives 
of your conference which seeks to build 
increasing confidence amongst states in 
Europe. Although geographically far from 
Europe, Australia will be following de- 
velopments in the conference closely: we 
believe that peace and security in Europe is 
vitally important for all countries. 

/ take this opportunity to express to Your 
Excellency and through you to the confer- 
ence delegates the Australian Govern- 
ment’s best wishes for a successful conter- 
ence and its hopes for a positive outcome. 
The Conference on Confidence and Secur- 

ity Building Measures and Disarmament in 
Europe, more generally known as the Confer- 
ence on Disarmament in Europe (CDE), ori- 
ginated as a French proposal for a conference 
on measures to build confidence and reduce 
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the risk of conflict between states in Europe. 
The conference is an integral part of the 
CSCE (Conference on Security and Co- 
Operation in Europe) process. 

The CSCE signatories agreed at the recent 
CSCE Review Conference in Madrid that the 
confidence and security-building measures to 
be discussed should not interfere with any 
other ongoing negotiations, such as the talks 
in Vienna between NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact on reductions in conventional ones 
known as the talks on Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reductions (MBFR). 

The first stage of the CDE conference is to 
be devoted to measures that ‘reduce the risk 
of military confrontation in Europe’, which is 
defined as reaching from the Atlantic to the 
Urals. Under the mandate agreed at the 
Review Conference in Madrid, the confidence 
building measures are to be militarily signifi- 
cant, politically binding, verifiable, and ap- 
plicable to the whole of Europe. 





Mr Brian Smith 


High Commissioner to Tonga 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 
January: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Brian Smith as Australia’s High 
Commissioner to Tonga. 
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Mr Smith, who will take up his appointment 
shortly, has previously served in Washington, 
Tokyo and Kuala Lumpur. 

Mr Hayden said that Tonga’s links with 
Australia were many and diverse and stretch- 
ed back to the last century. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Australian High Commission 
in Nuku ‘alofa in 1980, relations between the 
two countries had expanded further. The 
close links between the two countries were 
continuing to develop through their mem- 
bership of the South Pacific Forum, the South 
Pacific Commission and the Commonwealth. 

Mr Smith succeeds Miss Maris King, M.B.E. 
who is retiring. 

Mr Hayden paid tribute to Miss King whose 
career has spanned more than 40 years and 
who in recent years has been closely involved 
in Australia’s relations with the Pacific region. 

Between 1973 and 1976 she was Counsellor 
in the Australian High Commission in Suva. 
She was High Commissioner to Nauru from 
1977 to 1980 when she became Australia’s 
first High Commissioner to Tonga. 


South Africa: detention of priest 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 
January: 


- The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today expressed the Govern- 
ment’s concern over the continuing abuse of 
human rights in the so-called South African 
‘homeland’ of the Ciskei, in particular the 
continued detention without trial of a Roman 
Catholic priest, Father Smangaliso Mkhat- 
shwa. 

Father Mkhatshwa was detained by the 
authorities in Ciskei on 31 October after he 
had addressed students at the University of 
Fort Hare in the Ciskei. 

Mr Hayden said that Father Mkhatshwa had 
now been held for over two months without 
any charges being laid, and was denied 
access to his legal representatives. 

He said that he was pleased to note that the 
South African authorities were concerned 
about Father Mkhatshwa’s detention and 
were taking action to ascertain his well being. 

Australia joined other countries in urging 
the South African Government to see that 
Father Mkhatshwa and all other detainees 
held incommunicado, were either charged 
and brought before a court, or released. 
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Australian policy on the Indian 
Ocean 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 
January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the Gov- 
ernment had approved guidelines for a com- 
prehensive and integrated Australian policy 
approach to Indian Ocean issues. 

Mr Hayden said the guidelines were con- 
sistent with the Government's desire to focus 
Australia’s foreign policy more towards our 
region. He had foreshadowed last August 
that a review of policy towards the Indian 
Ocean would be undertaken. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia had impor- 
tant national interests in the Indian Ocean 
region. Together with the Pacific Ocean and 
the region to Australia’s north, the Indian 
Ocean was an area of strategic significance to 
Australia. 

In particular the Government had an endur- 
ing responsibility to protect Australia’s west- 
ern coastline and our offshore resources 
interests, and deep interest in the territories 
of Christmas Island and the Cocos Islands, 
the latter of which will shortly be deciding its 
future status. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia also had an 
interest, shared with our allies, in ensuring 
secure lines of communications for its trade 
with and civil aviation traffic through the 
region, and in promoting regional concern for 
peace and stability. Australia would also 
become increasingly important to the region 
as a trading partner and as a source of aid, 
training, technology and investment. 

Under the guidelines Australia would: 

è recognise the importance of Australia’s 
status as an independent but aligned Indi- 
an Ocean littoral state, both for the pur- 
suance of our own interests and those of 
our allies; 

è continue to play an active role in the United 
Nations Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian 
Ocean; maintain the goal of the resump- 
tion of United States-Soviet talks on arms 
limitation in the region; and support other 
arms limitation initiatives where these 
accord with Australia’s assessment of its 
own interests and those of the region as a 
whole; and 

® seek to give greater attention to the de- 
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velopment of relations with Indian Ocean 

island states, and to a lesser extent East 

African states, by broadening our links with 

these countries through, for example, 

cultural exchanges and visits, and by the 
establishment of a regular pattern of naval 
visits. 

Mr Hayden said that the guidelines sought 
to place greater emphasis on the pursuit of 
what Australia judged to be its interests and 
priorities in the region. By the same token, 
Australia would recognise that in pursuing its 
interests, the Government would be seeking 
to give appropriate support to Western in- 
terests in the region. 


Visit to the Middle East and Africa 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 18 
January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that he prop- 
osed to undertake a visit to the Middle East 
and East Africa from 21 January to 15 Febru- 
ary. He said he would visit Egypt, Israel, 
Syria, Jordan, Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanzania, 
Zimbabwe and Mauritius. 

Mr Hayden said that this would be his first 
visit to the Middle East and East Africa since 
becoming Minister for Foreign Affairs. He 
noted that the Middle East was currently 
poised between continued confrontation and 
a possible revival of the Arafat-Hussein talks 
that could lead to the resumption of the 
Reagan initiative. He said that his visit would 
give him the opportunity to discuss these 
issues at first hand and to examine the 
prospects for a peaceful settlement to the 
Arab-lsraeli dispute. 

Mr Hayden said he would also visit the 
MFO Headquarters in the Sinai. He noted that 
on coming to office the Government had said 
that it would examine the question of Austra- 
iia’s continued commitment to the Sinai MFO 
but that any decision would not be taken until 
he had had the opportunity to examine the 
situation at first hand. Mr Hayden would 
discuss the question with both the Egyptian 
and Israeli Governments and with the Com- 
mander of the MFO force in the Sinai. 

Mr Hayden said that he greatly regretted 
that due to the circumstances in Beirut he 
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would not be able to visit Lebanon and hold 
discussions with political leaders in that 
country. 

Mr Hayden noted that the visit would also 
be his first to Africa and would serve to 
demonstrate Australia’s continuing positive 


- interest in Africa and in issues of concern to 


- African countries. Such issues include apar- 
theid, the independence of Namibia and 
South African incursions into neighbouring 
countries. Mr Hayden said Australia would 
continue to reject totally apartheid and reiter- 
ated Australia’s condemnation of South Afri- 
ca’s continuing occupation of parts of 
Angola. 

Mr Hayden recalled that the Government 
had yesterday approved guidelines for a 
comprehensive and integrated Australian 
policy approach to Indian Ocean issues. He 
noted that the African countries he would 
visit, apart from Zimbabwe, were littoral and 
island states of the Indian Ocean. 


Japan: global beef import quotas 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 18 January:* 


The Japanese authorities today announced 
that the final allocation under the global beef 
import quota for the Japanese fiscal year 
1983 (April-March) will be 29000 tonnes. 
Following a first half-year allocation of 72 000 
tonnes and an interim allocation of 40 000 
tonnes announced in November 1983, this 
brings the global quota for JFY 1983 to 
141 000 tonnes compared with 135 000 ton- 
nes the previous year, 

In the negotiations with the Japanese au- 
thorities for beef access to the Japanese 
market in JFY 1984 and subsequent years, the 
Government will be continuing to press for 
arrangements that do not disadvantage 
Australia and that allow Australian exporters 
to benefit from growth in the Japanese 
market. During my visit to Japan last year, | 
received assurances that Australia’s trading 
interests would not be impaired as a result of 
action taken to meet pressures from other 
countries for increased access to the 
Japanese market. 


sey * See also AFAR, Volume 54, Number 11, Novem- 


ber 1983, page 751. 
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Appointment of Special Minister 
of State 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 20 January: 


Mr Michael Young, MP, will be sworn as 
Special Minister of State at Admiralty House, 
Sydney, at 2.30 p.m. on Saturday, 21 January. 

Mr Young’s re-appointment to the Ministry 
will follow His Excellency the Governor- 
General’s acceptance of the resignation of Mr 
Kim Beazley, MP, as Special Minister of State. 
Mr Beazley will continue to be Minister for 
Aviation and Minister Assisting the Minister 
for Defence. Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, will 
remain Vice President of the Executive 
Council. 

Mr Young will fill the existing Cabinet 
vacancy. There will be no changes to port- 
folio responsibilities as a consequence of the 
Ministry change. His Excellency has agreed to 
my announcing these details ahead of the 
swearing. Mr Young will also be assuming 
the role of Leader of the House. | have said on 
a number of occasions that | regard Mr Young 
as a man of considerable capacity, and | 
warmly welcome his return to the Ministry. 


Treaty on chemical weapons 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 
January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today warmly welcomed the 
announcement that the United States will be 
presenting a draft treaty for the complete and 
verifiable elimination of chemical weapons 
on a global basis to the Conference on 
Disarmament in Geneva in the coming 
months. 

The U.S. Secretary of State, Mr Shultz, 
made the announcement in Stockholm on 17 
January at the Conference on Disarmament 
in Europe. 

Mr Hayden said that like all civilised nations 
today, Australia found the concept of chemic- 
al warfare abhorrent and the use of chemical 
weapons intolerable. The conclusion of a 
comprehensive treaty which would com- 
pletely outlaw the development, production, 
deployment, storage and use of chemical 
weapons was a major part of Australian 
disarmament policy. Australia would con- 
tinue to work with the United States and the 
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other member countries of the Conference on 
Disarmament to ensure that a treaty to this 
effect was brought into existence at the 
earliest possible time. 

Mr Hayden said that the United States’ 
proposal was particularly welcome as it came 
at a time when other arms control negotia- 
tions, particularly in the nuclear field, are in 
difficulty. 





Mr David Evans 


High Commissioner to Malaysia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 
January: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Mr David 
Evans has been appointed as thé new Austra- 
lian High Commissioner to Malaysia. Mr 
Evans succeeds Mr Gary Woodard who has 
been High Commissioner in Kuala Lumpur 
since April 1980. 

In announcing Mr Evans's appointment, Mr 
Hayden emphasised the importance Australia 
placed on its relations with Malaysia as one 
of the key members of the region. This was 
reflected by the long standing and close ties 
that existed between the two countries. 

Mr Evans, 49, has just completed his term 
as Australian Ambassador to the Soviet Un- 
ion. He has also been High Commissioner to 
Ghana and has served in Australian missions 
in Jakarta, New York and Belgrade. 
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Possible Vietnamese dry season 
offensive 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 
January: 


Before his departure for the Middle East 
and East Africa this weekend on an official 
visit to nine countries, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, commenting on 
the prospects of a new Vietnamese dry 
season offensive on the Cambodian-Thai 
border, said: 

‘We hope we will not see a repetition this 
dry season of Vietnamese attacks in the 
Thai-Cambodian border region resulting in 
civilian casualties and incursions into the 
sovereign territory of Thailand, as they did in 
the 1983 dry season. 

‘| said at that time that we could find no 
justification or excuse for such actions: that 
we condemned them, and we made known 
Our views directly to the Vietnamese through 
our Ambassador in Hanoi. 

‘Australia’s opposition to Vietnam’s con- 
tinued occupation of Cambodia is well known 
as is Our conviction that a solution to the 
Cambodian problem will be brought about 
only through peaceful negotiations — and 
not through the cyclical prolongation of milit- 
ary conflict which has entrenched all sides in 
a dangerous stalemate. 

‘Our attitude is based on the following 
principles: 


@ the acceptance by Vietnam of an appropri- 
ate accommodation with its neighbours: 


è phased withdrawal of Vietnamese forces 
from Cambodia matched by an effective 
arrangement to prevent Pol Pot and his 
Khmer Rouge forces going back into Cam- 
bodia; 


è a form of self-determination for Cambodia; 
è the creation of conditions for the peaceful 


return of displaced Cambodians to Cam- 
bodia; 


è the acceptance by all parties that Cambo- 
dia is neutral, independent and non- 
aligned; and 


@ the restoration of normal relations on the 
part of Vietnam with China, ASEAN and the 
West.’ 
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l Director-General of Australian 
Archives 


News release issued by the Minister for 
© Home Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen, MP, on 25 January: 


_. Mr Brian Cox, 0.B.E., M.V.O., First Assistant 

Secretary, Department of the Prime Minister 
and Cabinet, is to be the new Director- 
General, Australian Archives. 

His appointment was announced today by 
the Minister for Home Affairs and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen. 

Mr Cox, aged 50, has had a distinguished 


< career in the Australian Public Service. 


He is currently Secretary to the Royal 
Commission into Australian Security and 
Intelligence Agencies. In 1980-81 he headed 
the Commonwealth Heads of Government 
Meeting (CHOGM) Task Force. 

Mr Cox will succeed Emeritus Professor 
R.G. Neale who will retire on 6 March after 
seven years in the position, during which 
time the Archives has been put on a legisla- 
tive basis, a building program established 
nationally and the organisation restructured 
to meet new and increasing demands from 
Government agencies and the public. 


Australia Day citizenship 
ceremonies 


News release issued by the Minister for 
immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 26 January: 


It is fitting that over 7000 people across 
Australia will celebrate Australia Day by be- 
coming Australian citizens. 

Citizenship ceremonies have become an 
integral part of our national day, providing a 
colourful forum for intending citizens to 
achieve their commitment to Australia and its 
traditions. Over 126 ceremonies will be con- 
ducted across Australia on 26 January. 

in New South Wales, over 2000 people will 
become Australian citizens; in Victoria, about 
the same number; in Queensland, over 900; 
in Western Australia, over 700; in South 


<- Australia, over 600; in the Northern Territory, 
-about 80; in the ACT, 80 and 59 in Tasmania. 


-Local Government authorities arrange and 
conduct the ceremonies throughout the year, 
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and on Australia Day arrangements are made 
for extra festivities to coincide with the 
ceremonies. 

| applaud and congratulate all those people 
who will embrace Australia on 26 January. It 
is a significant gesture of dedication to the 
ideals and philosophies of Australia as an 
independent nation. | do not, of course, 
believe that those people who become Au- 
stralian citizens should relinquish their past 
cultures: itis the retention of those cultures in 
our multicultural society which makes 
Australia the rich cosmopolitan country it is 
today. 

| wish all our new Australian citizens a 
healthy and fulfilling life in their chosen 
country. 


Southern African Development 
Co-ordination Conference 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 
31 January: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Bowen, announced that the Australian Gov- 
ernment will be represented by Mr W.L. 
Morrison at the annual meeting of the South- 
ern African Development Co-ordination Con- 
ference (SADCC), Lusaka, Zambia next 
month. 

SADCC is a regional grouping of nine 
Southern African States formed in 1980 to 
promote their economic development and in 
particular to reduce their dependence on 
South Africa. 

The meeting will discuss development 
plans and programs for the region in con- 
sultation with aid donors. Mr Bowen said that 
Australia has been a strong supporter of the 
SADCC concept and has provided aid for 
programs in the transport and communica- 
tions sector. Assistance has also been offered 
to promote food security. 

Mr Morrison, the member for St George, 
N.S.W., is Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs and De- 
fence which has recently published two re- 
ports on Africa and is taking a strong interest 
in African affairs. Mr Morrison will also visit 
Zimbabwe en route to the Lusaka Confer- 
ence. 
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Books 


RENOUF, Alan. Let Justice be Done: The 
Foreign Policy of Dr H.V. Evatt. University of 
Queensland Press, St. Lucia, Qld., 1983. 


Price: $19.95. 


Available from bookshops or the publishers, 
University of Queensland Press, P.O. Box 42, 
St. Lucia, Queensland 4067. 


Australia’s foreign policy from 1941 to 1949 
was largely the personal policy of Dr. H.V. 
Evatt, Minister for External Affairs under 
Prime Ministers John Curtin and J.B. Chifley. 
Evatt was a controversial figure for most of 
his life, and his work as foreign minister has 
been a subject of much public controversy. 
Yet it has never been fully examined. Alan 
Renouf, who worked for Evatt from 1943 to 
1949 and was from time to time his personal 
assistant, has set out in his book to do justice 
to Evatt for his work in foreign affairs. 


Since his retirement from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in 1979 Alan Renouf has been 
a writer and commentator on international 
relations, a Visiting Fellow at the University of 
Sydney, and a solicitor. His publications 
include The Frightened Country (1979) and 
The Champagne Trail (1980). 


Australian representation 
. overseas 


JANUARY 
5 Gambia 
Mr G.C. Allen presented his letters of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 
6 Singapore 
Mr W.P.J. Handmer presented his letters 
of Credence as High Commissioner. 
28 iraq 
Mr M. Kupa presented his letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 


Foreign representation in 
Australia 


There were no presentations by foreign 
heads of mission during January. 





Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 


This journal, first published in 1936 as Current 


Notes on International Affairs, is a monthly | = x 
publication of the Australian Department of | >- 


Foreign Affairs, Canberra. The views expressed 
in articles appearing in AFAR are not necessarily 
those of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
the Australian Government. Provided acknow- 
ledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced 
except where it is indicated that copyright is not 
held by the Australian Government. Enquiries 
about AFAR should be sent to: The Editor, 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record, Department 
of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 
Australia, 


Publications 


Publications prepared by the Department about 
Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased 
from Australian Government Publishing Service 
(AGPS) bookshops or through: Mail Order 
Sales, Australian Government Publishing Ser- 
vice, G.P.O. Box 84, Canberra, A.C.T. 2601 
Australia. 


Titles available: 
Annual Report Department of Foreign Affairs 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record (AFAR) | 


Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 

Vol. | (1937-1938) 

Vol. Il (1939) 

Vol. ili {January-June 1940} 

Vol. IV (July 1940-June 1941) 

Vol. V (July 1941-June 1942) 

Vol. VI (July 1942-December 1943) 
Select Documents on International Affairs 


Australian Treaty Series 


Publications on aid: 
ADAB Annual Review 
Bilateral Program 
DAC Memorandum 


Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance | 
Program (Budget Paper No. 2) 

Key Statements 

Statistical Summary: Australian Official 
Development Assistance to Developing 
Countries 


Other information on overseas aid is available 
from: The Information Unit, Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau, G.P.O. Box 887, 
Canberra, A.C.T. 2601 Australia. 
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Professor Basil Hennessy of Sydney University (left) and Mr Timothy Potts, the Director of the Australian 
archaeological team, at the Pella site. (Photo courtesy of the Australian Ambassador to Jordan, Mr Richard 


Gate). 
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Australian archaeological activities in Jordan 


In recent years, Australians have undertaken important archaeological work in Jordan. Ateam 
from the Sydney University has visited Jordan annually since 1978, to excavate the important 
site of Pella in the Jordan Valley. This work is financed by the Australian National Gallery and 
the Australian Research Grants Council. The Gallery published a book on the subject titled, 


Pella in Jordan, Volume 1. 


This year’s excavations have been particularly important, as described by Professor Basil 
Hennessy of the Archaeological Department, Sydney University, in the first of the following 
articles. The second article, written by Dr William Jobling of the Department of Religious 


Studies, Sydney University, 


describes his work in the recording of rock inscriptions in 


Thamudic and other languages in the southern desert of Jordan, near the Wadi Rum. This 
work has particular importance in tracing the development of languages in that area. 

In addition to these activities, an Australian team was working in 1982 and 1983 in 
excavating and reconstructing the famous Roman city of Jerash, about an hour's drive from 
Amman. This team was employed directly by the Jordanian Government. 

The third article, was written by Linda Villiers-Petocz, an Australian archaeologist who 
currently is compiling for publication, her research work in Jordan. 


Archaeological research at Pella 
by Professor Basil Hennessy 


The University of Sydney, in conjunction with the Department of Antiquities of Jordan, has 
recently conducted its sixth session of archaeological excavations at the rich and important 
site of Tabaqat Fahl (Pella) in the northern Jordan Valley. 

Each year, from early December until early March, up to thirty undergraduate and 
postgraduate students from Australian universities Supervise the work at the site. 


Pella has proven to be one of the most 
rewarding excavations of the past thirty 
years, with attested remains from the Lower 
Palaeolithic (C 1 200 000 years ago) to the late 
Medieval period. The present program of 
research is envisaged as a long-term one but 
already there have been exciting discoveries 
connected with different phases of its very 
long history. 

Remains of large settlements of the Natu- 
fian (C 10 000 BC) and the Chalcolithic (C 3500 
BC) periods have been uncovered and the 
intervening Neolithic occupations of the site 
are weil documented in surface collections. 
Large sculptured mudstone blocks from the 
Natufian settlement are unique and mark the 
first appearance of the monumental carving. 

Pella was at its height of prosperity during 
the Middle and Late Bronze Ages (C 1900- 
1200 BC) a period when, as Pihil or Pihr, it is 
frequently mentioned in Egyptian records of 
the Middle and New Kingdoms. The recent 
excavations have uncovered the large city 
wall of the time and some of the richest 
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tombs ever found in the Ancient Near East 
with up to 1500 objects from one tomb. There 
are also superb and quite unique ivory ob- 
jects and the discovery of inscribed clay 
tablets in the last week of February gives 
hope that future seasons of work will produce 
a library of the Middle Bronze Age. 

Work at the site has also uncovered large- 
scale settlement during the tron Age, the 
Hellinistic, Byzantine and early Islamic 
periods. Rich tombs of the Roman occupation 
give witness to Pella’s involvement in the 
Roman Decapolis. 

Some 4000-5000 square metres of the late 
Byzantine and early Umayyad occupation 
have been excavated and the very rich re- 
mains now rank as amongst the most impor- 
tant archaeological evidence of this tran- 
sitional phase. 

Pella was destroyed by the earthquake of 
746-747 AD and this destruction, which has 
been dramatically documented by the recent 
digging, marked the end of the large-scale 
settlement at the site. There was a brief 
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Some of the artefacts found recently at the Pella site. (Photo courtesy of Mr R. Gate). 


revival during the Middle and later Medieval National Gallery in a double volume edition 
periods when Pella served as a centre forthe and the results of the second three seasons 
sugar industry. should go to press early in 1985. The co- 
The site of Pella is one of the most spec- directors of the excavations are the author; 
tacular in Jordan and already the area is DrA.W. McNicoll of the University of Sydney; 
adding to the country's tourist potential. and Mr Timothy Potts of Merton College 
Much of what has been uncovered by the Oxford, a graduate of the University of Syd- 
University of Sydney excavations has been ney. The entire project is a joint one with the 
conserved by the Department of Antiquities. College of Wooster, Ohio and is generally 
The excavations are largely financed by the known as the Joint Sydney-Wooster excava- 
Australian Research Grants Scheme and the tions at Pella. The institutions have separate 
Australian National Gallery in Canberra. The digging areas and seasons but the publica- 
results of the first three seasons of work have tions are joint. 
already been published by the Australian 


The CAqaba-Mafan archaeological and epigraphic survey 
by Dr W.J. Jobling 


The fifth season of the °Aqaba-Ma®an archaeological and epigraphic survey was completed 
during March and April. 

The survey was directed by the author and the project is funded by the Queen Elizabeth Il 
Fellowships and the Australian Research Grants Scheme of the Australian Department of 
Science and Technology. The survey was conducted at the invitation and with the permission 
of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan. 
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The aim of the survey was to explore and 
survey the largely desert areas of Southern 
Jordan between “Aqaba, (at the head of the 
Red Sea), and Maan which is situated on the 
edge of the ancient Edomite plateau: and to 
compile an historical geography of 
archaeological and epigraphic sites of the 
area from the times of earliest human 
occupation up to the advent of Islam. 

During the previous four years of the 
survey, each season has had a specific geog- 
raphical focus involving archaeological and 
epigraphic exploration and research. This has 
resulted in a series of reports published in 
The Annual of the Department of Antiquities 
of Jordan, Liber Annuies, Berytus, and Archiv 
fur Orientforschung. As well as these reports 
important computer-based studies are under 
way at the University of Sydney. A computer- 
based gazeteer of the historical geography of 
the “Aqaba-Ma“an area, up to the advent of 
islam, is in preparation. This will contain all 
the toponyms, hydronyms and oronyms of 
the area and their relationship to epigraphy 
and antiquities sites and will form the basis of 
the historical geography of the area, which 
will embrace the results of this and other 
research in the area. Also in preparation is a 
detailed computer-based study of all the 
epigraphy of the area. This involves the 
recording and analysis of the Nabataean and 
Thamudic inscriptions of the area and will be 
published as a Repertoire. 

This year, the fifth season of the survey 
extended from the area around Mudawwara 
in the east, along the Ras en-Naqb escarp- 
ment just south of Ma°an on the old Edomite 
plateau to the Wadies Dhiqa and Sabit to the 
south of Wadi Ramm. A distance of just over 
9000 km was covered and a large number of 
new antiquity and epigraphic sites were lo- 
cated and recorded. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Especially pleasing were the identification 
of the large prehistory sites at Wadi Marmak 
and Wadi Makmi near Mudawwara where 
superb examples of early lithic technology 
(i.e. flint tools) and rock art suggest an 
ecology and degree of human occupation 
substantially different from that prevailing 
today in these desert and somewhat hostile 
modern environments. 


However, as the main focus of interest and 
particular area of expertise of the director is 
early Semitic linguistics and epigraphy, it was 
particularly pleasing to identify a large num- 
ber of new Thamudic and Nabataean inscrip- 
tions, as well as some very interesting associ- 
ated rock art. Initial examination of the Tha- 
mudic inscriptions suggests the presence of 
both Tabuki and Najdi varieties of script. 


This information along with a preliminary 
content analysis of this new epigraphic evi- 
dence is a significant contribution to the 
study of the North Arabian Onomasticon and 
reflects upon similar evidence from outer 
centres such as Jawf, Tabuk, Mada°in Saleh 
and al-Ula in Saudi Arabia. Broadly speaking 
it can be argued that this epigraphic evidence 
provides significant information about the 
pre-Islamic occupation of these areas from 
about 600 BC to about 600 AD. 


Thus the North Arabian Onomasticon is a 
kind of archaeological stratum of early semi- 
tic times and sheds considerable light on the 
semitic lexicon and linguistics as well as 
reflecting something of the social structures, 
culture and religion of the people who used 
these scripts. 


It is anticipated that the next season of the 
survey will commence in late December 1984 
and continue through the months of January 
and February 1985. 


An Australian archaeologist in Jordan 


by Linda Villiers-Petocz 


Little has been known about Stone Age man in Jordan until comparatively recently. Unlike 
Africa, where prehistoric sites such as Olduvai Gorge and Lake Rudolph have become world 
famous, the work that has been carried out in Jordan since the mid-70s is on a smaller scale, 
but it is just as important in its contribution to our knowledge of early man. 


In May 1984 | was privileged to be able to 
hold an exhibition entitled ‘From Handaxes to 
Sickle Blades: New Archaeological Discover- 
ies in Jordan’ at Macquarie University, Syd- 
ney. The display, the first of its kind in 
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Australia, summarizes the results of recent 
work in Jordanian prehistory through the use 
of artefacts, photographs, texts and draw- 
ings. It is based on research undertaken by 
my colleagues and myself over the past five 
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years. The exhibition was mounted in con- 
junction with the Macquarie University His- 
tory Teaching Collection, and was opened on 
1 May by the Vice-Chancellor, Professor E.C. 
Webb, and the Head of the University’s 
School of History, Professor B.F. Harris. 

Thanks to a James Stewart Memorial 
Grant, which enabled me to join the Universi- 
ty of Sydney’s Pella expedition, | first went to 
Jordan in 1979. This proved to be a turning 
point in my career as an archaeologist. 
During a walk in the hills surrounding Pella | 
unexpectedly came across the remnants of a 
Lower Paleolithic site. Handaxes, cores and 
flakes were scattered across the rubble 
strewn slopes of a large, flat-topped hill 
called Abu El Khas. 

The thrill of a first discovery is never 
forgotten. Looking across the bare hills my 
imagination was caught. Stone Age people 
had been here, quarrying the shining flint 
from the limestone hills or collecting nodules 
of it from the rocky stream beds. They worked 
the stone into tools and sharp-edged flakes 
which were used for hunting and butchering 
animals, gathering and preparing vegetables 
and for making other tools from bone or 
wood. They camped awhile in this area and 
then moved on. 

Over thousands of years the remains of 
most early sites with their cooking hearths, 
the refuse of meals and discarded utensils 
made of wood, horn, bone, leaves and bark 
are usually dispersed by the elements. Often 
the only clues remaining for the archaeo!og- 
ist intent on studying man’s evolution are the 
durable stone implements. 

For most people, the fascination of stone 
tools lies in their great age, sometimes 
hundreds of thousands years old, and the fact 
that they were often made by man’s early 
hominid precursors. But for the prehistorian 
-~ an archaeologist specializing in the study 
of that immense period of time before man 
invented writing — stone artefacts are much 
more. They can provide information on diet, 
group size, individual activities, and other 
aspects essential to reconstructing how peo- 
ple lived then. More importantly, they pro- 
vide a means of assessing changes in tech- 
nological skills, and from this, determine the 
level of man‘s cultural development. 

| returned to Jordan in 1980 with a grant 
from the Australian National University to 
investigate the Abu El Khas site for my 
master’s degree. The site proved to be more 
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complex than | originally anticipated, and it 
held a couple of surprises as well. Systematic 
statistical sampling techniques were used to 
obtain a representative sample of artefacts 
from a large area. While | was working on this 
it became obvious to me that there were two 
groups of artefacts on the site. Later analysis 
showed that one group of large, thick flakes 
and tools belonged to the Early Acheulian 
(Lower Paleolithic), while the second, the 
more finely worked group belonged to the 
Middle to Late Acheulian. 

The mapping of artefact densities and 
distribution across the site sample grid indi- 
cated that the latter group had been dis- 
carded on the upper, flatter areas of the Abu 
El Khas hills with erosion causing only limited 
dispersion downslope. The low density of 
artefacts from this period could indicate 
either a shorter or less intense period of site 
use. 

The Early Acheulian group of artefacts 
formed the bulk of the sample, and were 
distributed across a wide area of the site. The 
artefacts were heavily weathered and 
abraded, with many bearing carbonate en- 
crustations. This seemed to indicate that they 
had eroded out of one of the local conglomer- 
ate formations. To check this, and to see what 
information the stratigraphy of the soil could 
provide, a small test trench was dug on the 
flat top of the Abu El Khas hill. 

This provided the next surprise for, 
cemented into the underlying conglomerate 
rock, was a third group of massive, crude 
artefacts. In appearance and technology, they 
belong to what is called the ‘Pre-Acheulian’ or 
‘Oldowan’ period, from the early beginnings 
of the Lower Paleolithic era. Direct radiomet- 
ric dating of the site was impossible, and the 
excavated artefacts could be anywhere be- 
tween 500000 and one million years old, 
making them the oldest artefacts yet found in 
Jordan. 

My efforts to understand the sequence of 
site use led me into a number of subsidiary 
investigations including geology, geomor- 
phology and botany. These studies indicated 
that the oldest artefacts were incorporated in 
an alluvial deposit of conglomeratic gravels, 
during a period when the Jordan rift valley 
was forming and the landscape was much 
flatter. After some time the Early Acheulian 
artefacts were discarded on top of the alluvial 
gravels, and subsequent tectonic activity, 
connected with the rift valley formation, left 
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the conglomerate and its artefacts isolated 
high above the new base-leve!. Over 
thousands of years the upper level of the rock 
disintegrated, and the water and wind scat- 
tered the Early Acheulian artefacts down the 
slopes of the Abu EI Khas hills. 

During this early period the area would 
have been in an ecotone of open oak forest 
and savannah grasslands, with water avail- 
able from perennial springs in the nearby 
Wadi El Hammeh. Work done on other Early 
Paleolithic sites in the Levant indicate that 
such environments supported a rich fauna of 
elephant, deer, horse, and other grassland 
species. 

A later re-use of the site occurred towards 
the end of the Acheulian period (some 90 000 
to 200 000 years ago) when the site would 
have been only 2-4 km from the early Lisan 
Lake, which eventually filled the whole Jor- 
dan Valley during the Late Pleistocene period. 
The Abu El Khas site overlooks the southern 
edge of the now deeply entrenched Wadi El 
Hammeh drainage system. While working on 
the site | felt that this major wadi held the key 
to unravelling the story of prehistoric occupa- 
tion in this area. My late husband, Dani 
Petocz, was an archaeologist experienced in 
Middle Eastern historic sites, and together we 
drew up a proposal to intensively survey the 
Wadi El Hammeh for archaeological sites of 
all periods, both historic and prehistoric. This 
was accepted as part of the University of 
Sydney’s Pella project and received addition- 
al funds from the British School of Archaeolo- 
gy in Jerusalem. 

In 1982, we returned to live in Jordan 
working on various projects over the next two 
years, in addition to our Wadi El Hammeh 
survey. The survey proved very fruitful, and 
while Dani concentrated on an unusual com- 
plex of Early-Middle Bronze Age tomb sites in 
the lower reaches of the wadi, | was occupied 
with a series of prehistoric sites strung along 
it. 

As | had suspected from my earlier work 
the oldest site found was also perched high 
above the wadi, on the eastern edge where it 
descends from the Ajiun Highlands. It, too, 
was associated with a conglomerate outcrop 
and the find of Early Paleolithic trihedral picks 
on the site provided a further link with the 
Abu El Khas site, where this uncommon tool 
was also found. 

_ Further down the wadi the sites became 
younger. Directly below the above site, but 
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on the other side of the wadi, lay a very large 
Middle Paleolithic site: El Hor. Recent erosion 
had removed part of this site but enough 
remained to reconstruct what went on here. 
At the top of the steep slope above the site is 
a large outcrop of conglomerate, from which 
man quarried nodules of flint for tool making. 
At the workshop site beside the stream 
below, the flint was transformed into a wide 
variety of tools, including elegant symmetric- 
al levallois spear points, scrapers, knives, 
notches and awls. A large number of cores, a 
by-product of this activity, were also found. 

Further down the wadi a number of smaller 
Middle Paleolithic sites were found. They 
represent repeated use of the area for hunt- 
ing and gathering throughout this period. 
Geological evidence suggests that man was 
attracted here by the presence of a shallow 
lake or swamp formed by an embayement of 
the Lisan Lake which now filled most of the 
Jordan Valley. In this lower section of the 
wadi, where it is joined by the tributary Wadi 
Himarr, along sequence of sediments occurs. 
Halfway up this steep wadi bank an important 
find was made. At a location called ‘The 
Knob’ a concentration of burnt charcoal was 
found together with some artefacts. When 
subjected to Carbon 14 analysis this carbo- 
nised wood should provide the first absolute 
date for the Middle Paleolithic period in 
Jordan. 

In this same area, but on top of the 
sequence of sediments, a series of Epi- 
paleolithic sites, 9000 to 20000 years old, 
were located. These sites were clustered 
around the swampy lake which would have 
been drying out by this time. Paleobotanical 
investigations indicated that this area had an 
unusually favourable vegetation with open 
forest trees and wild grasses which would 
have attracted animals such as gazelle, wild 
goat, sheep and pig. The presence of sickle 
blades and basalt grinding equipment — 
mortars, pestles, grinding stones and bowls 
— indicated that the wild grasses were pro- 
cessed for food. One site found had remains 
of structures and was evidently a major 
settlement. A number of other sites surround- 
ing it were without grinding stones and other 
plant processing tools and may represent 
hunting lookouts. 

Towards the end of 1982 | was appointed 
Assistant Director and lithic specialist for a 
survey of the Zarqa River, run by Dr. R. 
Gordon of Yarmouk University, one of the 
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newest universities in Jordan. The Zarqa 
River is one of the few major river systems in 
Jordan and the survey concentrated on its 
lower reaches, from an upland plain down to 
the Jordan Valley. Differences in the geology, 
topography, and environment meant that the 
types of sites and their pattern of distribution 
was quite different to that found in the Wadi 
El Hammeh. 

The Early-Middle Paleolithic sites were 
found in the foothills flanking the Jordan 
Valley, and sites from the Late Neolithic to 
Chalcolithic periods (4000 to 6000 years old) 
were found beside the river as it emerged 
from the hills to form a wide alluvial plain. 
Epipaleolithic and Early Aceramic Neolithic 
sites were located in the enclosed upland 
plain area. Here the fertile red soils would 
have supported a rich biotype of grasslands, 
with forests covering the upper levels. The 
fauna would have been correspondingly rich. 
A major Epipaleolithic site, El Huna, was 
found on a relict terrace above the Zarqa 
River, close to a number of springs. 

The presence of grinding stones and sickle 
blades indicated that plant harvesting and 
processing occurred, while the wide variety 
of other tools found pointed to the site being 
a seasonally occupied base camp. 

In 1983 | was engaged by Yarmouk Uni- 
versity to complete a detailed analysis of the 
lithic assemblages from sites found during 
the survey. While there, | also undertook a 
preliminary archaeological assessment of an 
area of the Yarmouk Basin earmarked for 
development as a new campus and satellite 
town. 

The Yarmouk Basin is a large, low-lying 
area draining the north-central Jordanian 
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Stone tools from the Abu El 
Khas site. Pictured (left to right); 
top row: utilized flake, sides- 
craper and casually flaked core; 
bottom row: utilized flint frag- 
ment; trihedral pick, denticu- 
lated flake, and ‘Abbevillian’ 
style handaxe. (Photo courtesy 
of Linda Villiers-Petocz). 


Highlands. Some initial geological ground- 
work revealed that a series of shallow lakes or 
swamps had probably occupied the area 
during the Late Pleistocene-Early Holocene 
periods. 


Associated with this was a widespread 
complex of Middle Paleolithic sites, some 
with Later Neolithic occupation. Throughout 
the basin, wherever a local flint bearing 
conglomerate outcrops in low rises, small 
workshop sites were found. Two major base- 
camps, El Muh and Khanasiri, were located at 
either end of the generally flat plain. They are 
sited on the only elevated land in the area, 
and as both had flint sources, they functioned 
as quarry workshops as well. Their slopes are 
covered with thousands of artefacts, and it 
seems evident that Middle Paleolithic man 
placed a high importance on being close to 
the source of raw material for his tools. 


While the Khanasiri site has long been 
known, its existence as part of a complex of 
Middle Paleolithic sites in the Yarmouk Basin 
had not been suspected. This area offers 
tremendous potential for a detailed study of 
Late Pleistocene life and human ecology in 
the Levant, a project which | hope | will be 
able to commence in the near future. 


Some of the artefacts displayed in the 
Macquarie University exhibition are from my 
work in Jordan and now form part of the 
archaeological collections of the Australian 
National Gallery, the University of Sydney 
and the Australian National University. The 
Jordanian Department of Antiquities, in the 
spirit of scientific research, has been very 
co-operative in making the material available 
for study and display in Australia. 
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FOREIGN MINISTER'S VISIT TO EUROPE 


Visit by the Minister for Foreign Affairs to Europe 


Statement by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Ministerial Council 
Meeting of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), in Paris, 


on 17 May: 


We meet at a time when world trade is again growing but there remain real questions about 
the strength and durability of that recovery. To be sure the situation is better than this time last 
year but we are far from seeing world trade on an optimal path and contributing strongly to 


economic growth. 


We agreed at our meeting last year that economic recovery would provide opportunities for 
member countries to reverse protectionist trends and to relax progressively trade restrictions 


and trade distorting measures. 


The challenge has been to translate this 
into action, frankly, the results so far have 
been slight. | hear the view stated that the 
multilateral trading system has held up well 
— that serious degradation has been 
avoided. | do not share this view. 

Erosion of commitment to the open, multi- 
lateral trading system, in both the spirit and 
the letter, has occurred to a serious extent. | 
need only mention increasing resort to 
bilateralism, the growth of managed trade, 
the increase in use of grey area safeguard 
measures, and the worsening of the situation 
on subsidies and concessional export credits. 

| add this was also the view of the trade 
situation taken at a recent meeting of govern- 
ments of Asian-Pacific countries in Indonesia. 

It is sometimes suggested that this erosion 
is a recent development. The truth is that 
these developments were in existence well 
before the recent recession. 

We have to find the way to give effect to 
viable policies which roll back past protec- 
tionist actions to remove the constraints on 
our economic growth. Trade restrictions and 
distortions hamper recovery in the industrial- 
ised world, they inhibit the growth prospects 
of developing countries, including important- 
ly the most heavily indebted. 

Overcoming this is a clear responsibility for 
all of us, but the major countries bear a 
particular responsibility because of the very 
size of their economies where even minor 
changes to policy, including economic policy, 
can have major effects on trade. 

In particular, resort to bilateral trade settle- 
ments which transfer the burden of adjust- 
ment to others, unfortunately are not isolated 
occurrences or necessarily being resisted or 
dismantied as recovery proceeds. Apart from 
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the adverse trade impact on affected coun- 
tries, such bilateral actions are exceedingly 
damaging to the open trading system. 

| have said that the problem of protection- 
ism did not start with recession although the 
recession certainly intensified protectionist 
trends. What is important is that the task of 
reversing past protectionist actions — of 
rolling back — is now begun in earnest. 
Sustained economic growth and increased 
employment will only be secured if we act to 
foster adjustment and productive investment. 

The Secretary-General is to be commended 
for the real leadership he is giving us in this 
most important area and | thank him for this. 
Sir, you have Australia’s firm support in these 
efforts. 

Action should proceed on a number of 
fronts. 

First, individually, we need to be vigilant in 
scrutinising our policies for balance and to 
ensure any trade effects have been consider- 
ed and fully taken into account. 

Second, real impetus now needs to be 
given to the GATT work program agreed by 
ministers in 1982. We need to see tangible 
evidence that the industrialised countries are 
serious about the problems affecting the 
trading system and are coming to grips with 
practicable solutions to alleviate the prob- 
lems. Above all, at this time, a political 
impetus needs to be given to discussions in 
the GATT. 

Third, we believe a new round of carefully 
prepared, comprehensive trade negotiations 
is needed. Any such round, if it is to be 
successful, must be broadly based, truly 
global and be a genuine commitment to trade 
expansion. In particular, it must promise 
significant progress in previously neglected 
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areas of trade problems, such as agriculture 
and non-tariff measures. Only an approach 
encompassing the interests of all countries 
can be successful. 

The actual launching of such a round might 
most beneficially come when the GATT 
works program has laid the necessary found- 
ations. We have been active in seeking a 
perspective on these issues in an Asian- 
Pacific regional context — an area of high 
economic growth and wide ranging and 
growing trading interests, we will be con- 
tinuing to discuss these issues with the 
countries of the region. 

Fourth, the OECD can, through its work, 
greatly assist member governments to give 
effect to trade liberalisation. We support the 
need for a program of follow-up proposals 
along the lines proposed by the Secretary- 
General in his paper. In particular, we hope 
that measures will ke implemented speedily 
and that we can look forward to significantly 
more substantive actions flowing from phase 
2. 

| also mention as being of particular im- 
portance: 


è the value of the OECD monitoring and 
making transparent, the paraphernalia of 
support measures, such as subsidies, that 
distort trade flows; 

è the valuable work that ministers have 
launched on agricultural trade and the 
importance of consistent treatment and the 
co-operation of all in the fulfillment of this 
mandate; 


è the Secretary-General’s efforts to assist 
with the crisis affecting certain agricultural 
markets; 

è the linkages between competition and 
trade policies; 

è the greater weight to consumer policy 


considerations in the formulation of trade 

policies; and 
è the need for balance in the further work on 

trade in services and high technology pro- 
ducts. 

A brief word on mixed credits. We believe 
the increasing prevalance of mixed credits 
schemes is undermining the effective opera- 
tion of the OECD arrangement on export 
credits. 

This is an issue which crosses trade and aid 
boundaries and which is becoming a costly, 
competitive race. We are concerned that 
mixed credits used solely for trade prom- 
otional considerations, particularly where 
there is no historical aid relationship or where 
the beneficiary is a major commercial enter- 
prise, are trade distorting and wasteful. They 
also deprive the most needy of assistance. 

While strongly supportive of the need to 
bring more effective discipline to this area, | 
have real reservations whether the kind of 
‘fine tuning’ of the existing OECD export 
credit arrangement which has been proposed 
will deal effectively with the problem. Finally, 
i think there is an urgent task to achieve a new 
understanding in this organisation on export 
credits applying to agricultural products. 

it is time for visible and credible action to 
achieve trade liberalisation so as to sustain 
the recovery now evident. 

Our collective objective should be a return 
to an international order whereby we deal 
with trade problems on the basis of an open 
trading system. The OECD proposais to 
accelerate the Tokyo round tariff cuts and to 
look to the specific needs of the least de- 
veloped countries will be important steps in 
the right direction. The hard task of trade 
liberalisation still lies ahead of us. | hope we 
can, by our decisions this week, take concrete 
steps along the path. 


Text of the Intervention by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on achieving 
durable growth, at the Ministerial Council Meeting of the OECD, in Paris, on 18 May: 


We are broadly in agreement with the prescriptions for a better world economy which are 


set out in the Secretary-General’s note. 


| am not going to waste the time of my colleagues by going through all the points to which 


we subscribe. 


Rather, | propose to pick up three particular 
points on which, in the light of our own 
experience, | feel | may have something 
slightly different to say. 
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Labour markets 


in his comments on this item, it seems to 
me that the Secretary-General has tended to 
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emphasise the importance of flexibility in the 
labour market, of labour mobility and of 
adaptive capacity. 

These are significant matters. We agree 
with what the Secretary-General has to say 
on them. 

In Australia’s case, however, we are giving 
first priority to the maintenance of overall 
income restraint even if this should entail, in 
the short term, some loss of flexibility in the 
matter of relative wages. 

The Australian Government came into 
office after a period of rising money and 
rising real wages. As the world economy 
went into recession and as the resources 
boom went off the boil, Australia found itself 
stranded with a high cost structure, con- 
tinuing inflation and, most importantly, grow- 
ing unemployment. 

In our situation, we see our first task as 
being to make progress on both the unem- 
ployment front and the inflation front. Be- 
cause of the high cost structure we inherited, 
an important aspect of our economic policy 
has to be to achieve some wage moderation. 
This is necessary to help restore the profita- 
bility of enterprise and to help the recovery of 
employment creating investment. 

it is true that we also inherited from our 
predecessors a ‘wage pause’. This has been 
making a contribution to the cost situation. 

But it is one thing to achieve wage modera- 
tion in a period of recession and increasing 
unemployment. It is another to achieve simi- 
lar results when the economy is growing 
strongly again as it is in Australia at this time. 

That is why the Australian Government, 
after lengthy consultation, has negotiated a 
prices and incomes accord with the union 
movement. 

This policy, by helping to reduce labour 
cost pressures, has enabled the Government 
to pursue an expansionary fiscal policy while 
still making progress towards its anti- 
inflationary objectives. This outcome has 
been facilitated, of course, by a firm monet- 
ary stance. 

The Government is convinced that in Au- 
stralia’s social, economic and institutional 
circumstances the accord (involving a 
consensus-based centralised system of wage 
fixation) offers the best prospect of prevent- 
ing a wage break-out of the kind which has 
occurred in the past. 

We are determined not to let this recovery 
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run aground on the rocks of renewed inflation 
and unemployment. 

But if we want to have the co-operation of 
unions over this difficult period, we need to 
be able to give the unions some assurance 
that standards of living will not be under- 
mined. 

That is why it has been agreed with the 
unions that wage indexation will apply, in the 
normal course of events, in the period ahead. 

As inflation subsides, as it is doing, it is the 
view of the Government that the prices and 
incomes accord should enable us to help 
‘ratchet down’ inflation. 

One way of putting the point | am making, | 
suppose, would be to say that in Australia at 
the present time, we are concentrating more 
on the problem of ‘economic imbalance’ as 
described by the Secretary-General, than on 
the problem of ‘structural rigidities’. 

There is of course scope to review these 
policies in due course. 

And | can report that our policies have met 
with some success up to this point of time. 
Wages have been rising more slowly in 1983. 
Profit shares have been improving, inflation 
has been easing off and the economy has 
been growing faster. 

Employment has been increasing rapidly 
and unemployment has been decreasing. But 
as the work force is growing at a fast rate, it 
will take time to get the unemployment 
figures down to acceptable levels. 

The Government is supplementing its 
macro-economic policies for increased em- 
ployment with more direct measures for 
specific groups including the traditional poli- 
cies of vocational education and training. At 
the present time, the Government is under- 
taking a major review of its labour market 
programs to ensure that they continue to 
assist our longer-term employment objec- 
tives in the most effective manner. 


Government expenditure 


lf we are to look to the unions for a 
contribution to sustaining recovery and in- 
creasing employment, it is incumbent on 
governments to make such contributions as 
they can to this common purpose. 

The Secretary-General’s note seems to 
view the fiscal sector mainly (though not 
entirely) in terms of constraining public sec- 
tor deficits. 
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Large deficits put upward pressure on 
interest rates and this tends to prejudice the 
private sector investment necessary to in- 
creasing employment. Large public deficits 
can be regarded as absorbing the national 
savings which might otherwise have gone to 
the private sector. 

Of course there are always questions as to 
what parts of the deficit are structural and 
what are cyclical. And there are ‘chicken and 
egg’ questions as to whether the public 
sector deficit is compensating for a private 
sector surplus, or causing it. The answers to 
such questions will differ, from country to 
country and from time to time. 

In Australia’s case we have found a fiscal 
deficit, supported by a firm monetary stance 
and the co-operation of unions, to be helpful 
in a time of depressed private sector activity. 

Of course, the broad case for reducing 
public sector deficits once recovery begins to 
emerge, as set out in the Secretary-General’s 
note, is fully accepted. 

But putting aside the issue of the deficits 
per se, there is a case for governments 
striving their utmost to contain growing pub- 
lic expenditure. Public sector expenditure has 
to be financed either by borrowing (higher 
interest rates) or taxing (less take home pay 
for the worker). 

At a time when the unions are contributing 
to the consensus through moderation in 
wage demands, there is a responsibility on 
governments to do what they can to con- 
strain the upward movement in public ex- 
penditure, and so the upward movement in 
borrowings or taxation (both of which involve 
costs to be borne by their pay-packets ulti- 
mately). 

| am not speaking here of the argument for 
reducing particular kinds of expenditure. | am 
speaking rather of, where the option exists, 
the need to cut back wasteful and inefficient 
expenditure. | would add that, in the case of 
social welfare expenditures for example, 
there would be savings to be achieved by 
directing expenditure from those who don't 
really need the supplements, to those who 
do. Neither need nor economic priorities 
would be prejudiced by such savings. 

It is difficult to believe, when public ex- 
penditures run into tens and hundreds of 
billions of dollars in our respective countries 
each year, that there is not scope for sizeable 
savings even without intruding significantly 
on government functions. 
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That objective, at least, all our Govern- 
ments should pursue with great rigour. 

What | am emphasising (although the point 
is certainly recognised in the Secretary- 
General's note) is that it is not just the size of 
the public sector deficit that matters but also 
the absolute size and rate of growth of public 
sector expenditure. It is also important that 
the composition of that expenditure meets 
the criteria of need and economic priority, 
rigorously defined. 


Deregulation 


To return for a moment to the first point | 
brought up, | tried to explain then that in 
Australia’s case there have been particular 
reasons for the policy we have chosen of a 
more centralised approach to labour market 
matters. 

| hasten to say we have no inhibitions 
about a more decentralised, or deregulated, 
approach to economic policy issues where 
that seems to meet the circumstances of the 
case. 

An example lies in our handling of the 
financial markets. We have believed that 
some deregulation in that area holds out the 
prospect of substantial benefits in terms of 
improved efficiency and the creation of new 
jobs. 

Australia has brought about considerable 
reforms in this area over the past year or so 
as the Government has sought to increase 
competition in financial markets, including 
the foreign exchange market. 

Most notably the Government made an 
historic decision in December 1983 to float 
the Australian dollar. The managed system 
had become too predictable and inflexible to 
cope with the volatility of external transac- 
tions. Prior to the float, strong speculation 
had taken place against the dollar and 
domestic monetary management had be- 
come increasingly difficult because of exces- 
sive foreign capital flows. At the time of 
floating the Australian dollar, the Govern- 
ment also removed the great bulk of the 
controls that had applied hitherto to foreign 
exchange transactions. 

With the float, the exchange rate for the 
Australian dollar is now more free to reflect 
market sentiments. In our view also, the float 
will give the Government greater potential to 
control monetary aggregates. The potential 
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ebbs and flows of volatile capital will be 
anticipated, and so reduced or eliminated, by 
offsetting exchange rate movements. 


Conclusion 


Discussions today have focussed on the 
major challenges facing members in their 
search for policies to achieve durable growth. 
The present recovery provides an improved 
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environment, but one in which policy-makers 
still have to make difficult choices. 

While we all accept the desirability of 
establishing more flexible and adaptive eco- 
nomies, we also need to recognise two 
points: 

è one, the commitment of governments to 
the policy objectives must be firm: and 

® two, the method of achieving those econo- 
mic objectives has to be tailored to the 
economic and social circumstances of the 
individual countries concerned. 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the lunch hosted by the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr Gromyko, in Moscow, on 29 May: 


Mr Foreign Minister, | am grateful to you for your invitation to me and my wife to visit 


Moscow. 


it is twenty years since the last visit of an Australian Foreign Minister to your country and ten 
years since the last visit of an Australian Prime Minister. It has been too long. Even in normal! 
times, more regular exchanges between Foreign Ministers of our two countries would be 


desirable. 


We have much to talk about. We want to 
implement the decision of the new Australian 
Labor Government, in May 1983, to restore 
normal relations with the Soviet Union. We 
must talk about a range of expanded com- 
mercial contacts which would be of benefit to 
us both. We will also need to deal, during the 
visit, with improving our already good co- 
operation in Antarctica, and building cultural 
and scientific contacts. 

But these are not normal times. | have 
visited many countries during the last year. 
On those visits | have detected a growing 
sense of unease among leaders of countries 
of diverse social and economic systems at the 
steadily worsening state of relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. This 
has been especially true during the last few 
months. We have heard a stridency and 
harshness that evokes memories of earlier 
days of crisis — crisis over Berlin and Cuba — 
when the fate of the world hung in the 
balance. 

So it is not just because of the twenty years 
since a meeting in Moscow, but for reasons 
of current and vital concern that it is appropri- 
ate for the Australian Foreign Minister to visit 
Moscow. 

| have come to Moscow to speak of peace. 


No other issue touches so deeply the future 


of each man, woman and child on our planet. 
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No other issue so demands the attention of 
the world’s leaders. No other issue is so 
urgent. 

Last year | visited Washington. Today | am 
in Moscow. The purpose in both capitals is to 
express Australia’s concern for the mainte- 
nance of a peaceful and stable world. 

Just as it takes two to make war, it takes 
two to forge the peace. 

Mr Foreign Minister, it is true that the 
differences between the United States and 
the Soviet Union are deep. But it is also true 
that despite those differences, the United 
States and the Soviet Union are united by one 
quality which makes them unique in world 
history. 

There have been other great powers in the 
past — Rome, Egypt, Austria-Hungary, Spain, 
Britain, France and many others. Many such 
powers dominated their world and their time. 
But the two great powers of our time, the 
Soviet Union and the United States, are 
fundamentally different from those of the 
past — different not in their virtue or their 
wealth — but different because each of you, 
you two alone in human history, have the 
power to destroy us all. 

Millions of years of evolution, the slow and 
uncertain climb of humanity towards civiliza- 
tion, the glories of human creative express- 
ion, all lie at the mercy of each of you. You 
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have the capacity not just to destroy our 
present and deny our future, but to erase our 
past. History lives in the minds of men. If man 
should be destroyed in a nuclear holocaust, 
then history itself will have been destroyed. 

i do not deny that there are deep differ- 
ences between the Soviet Union and its allies 
on the one hand and the United States and 
the Western association of nations on the 
other. To fail to recognise this would be to 
indulge in fantasy and the Government of 
which | am a member and | have no interest 
in that. 

You have spoken out strongly against what 
you consider to be unjustified action by the 
West. We in our turn have opposed many of 
your actions. The Soviet invasion of Afgha- 
nistan is a case in point. 

Australia has an alliance relationship with 
the United States. This is our national in- 
terest. The Labor Government intends to 
maintain that alliance. 

Last year in Washington, and subsequently 
in the Australian Parliament, we also made it 
clear that, for our Government, alliance does 
not equal servility. We have our own view of 
the world. We make our own judgements. We 
are committed to an independent foreign 
policy within our alliance. We do not follow 
anyones’ lead blindly. 

When Einstein revealed the formula for the 
conversion of mass into energy, the world 
changed. The nuclear age began. It will be 
with us forever for we cannot unlearn what 
Einstein taught us more than half a century 
ago. 
In the nuclear age the choice is no longer 
between peace and war but between peace 
and extinction. We must, therefore, learn to 
live together, or we will surely die together. 

The critical question is how is this to be 
done? 

Perhaps the first and most important condi- 
tion of living in the nuclear age is that each of 
us must accept the legitimacy of the other. 

Mr Foreign Minister, | urge you to accept 
that the countries of the West are not dedi- 
cated to the destruction of the interests and 
welfare of the Soviet people. 

We recognise the strength of the Soviet 
voice in world affairs. We recognise that the 
Soviet Union has a right, like all nations, to 
security. We recognise that your view of the 
world is influenced by your memories of the 
Second World War when twenty million 
Soviet citizens died in the war against Hitler. 
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Your way is not our way of life, but we do 
not deny that it is for you to determine how 
you live. 

We have the same right and we all have a 
rightful claim to live and enjoy peace. 

it may be difficult to put old disputes to 
rest, and new disputes will certainly arise. 
Competition between us will certainly go on. 
But this must not be taken to mean that when 
we raise with you the issues in dispute 
between us, we are challenging the very 
foundation of the Soviet State or Govern- 
ment. 

For example, | will raise with you during my 
visit certain matters relating to human rights. 
My reason for doing so is not to use human 
rights as an instrument of propaganda 
against the Soviet Union, nor to interfere in 
the purely internal affairs of your country. 
That would be wrong. Rather, | will do so as a 
reflection of our belief that human rights 
know no boundaries. 

For an Australian Foreign Minister to raise 
these matters is a reflection not of antagon- 
ism towards you, but of the deeply felt 
concerns and values of my countrymen and 
women. It is for that reason that | have raised 
such matters in a number of other countries 
whatever their governmental or social 
system. 

| have made it plain that if a foreign 
minister visiting my country were to raise 
human rights matters on the basis of ge- 
nuinely held conviction, | would not reject 
that as an interference in our internal affairs. | 
would not like it — | do invite it — but | 
support the right of anyone to pursue, with 
vigour, the cause of human rights. 

There is a second major point | wish to 
make. You, Mr Foreign Minister, have spent 
long years in the service of your country. You 
have held your office longer than any other 
person. You have been involved in almost 
every major post-war negotiation. You have a 
memory of the negotiating history, proce- 
dures, disputes, mistrust, and of the angers of 
the past. You have also been instrumental in 
its successes. 

We cannot escape that history, but we 
cannot allow ourselves to be the prisoners of 
history. We must build on the past, we must 
produce more progress, more successes. If 
we do not we may find ourselves locked into 
shrill accusations of past bad faith, into cycles 
of blame and counter blame for past failures. 

Nothing provides a better example of this 
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than developments over the deployment of 
intermediate range weapons. 

All of us are worried by the proliferation of 
those missiles. Does anyone feel any safer 
because they have been deployed? Clearly 
not. 

The present stalemate is against all our 
interests. We have not just allowed ourselves 
to be history's prisoners. We have become 
our own gaolers. So | urge you, as | have the 
Americans, to break out of this stalemate. 

The negotiations on nuclear arms limita- 
tions should began again now, not in 12 
months time. The task is too urgent, the 
danger too great. There should be no further 
delay. 

Mr Foreign Minister, | have had consulta- 
tions with the American Government. | was 
told that there was nothing it wanted more 
than to resume these vital negotiations with 
you. | believe this to be true. 

During my talks over recent weeks with 
European leaders, | was also told that they 
are committed to seeking fair agreements on 
arms control and disarmament. | believe this 
to be true. 

| also believe that you wish the same. 

This has been demonstrated by our experi- 
ence during the last year when Australia has 
dealt positively and co-operatively with the 
Soviet Union in international fora on matters 
such as the Non-Proliferation Treaty, a Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty and arms control 
in outer space. 

it may be that the START talks and the 
Intermediate-range Nuclear Force (INF) talks 
need to be combined to allow for the trade- 
offs which will be essential if any solutions 
are to be found. It may be that there also 
needs to be a fundamental re-thinking of the 
basis of arms control negotiations. Certainly 
there have been important successes in the 
past — the ABM treaty, the partial test ban 
treaty, SALT, the NPT. 

But in general, the history of arms limita- 
tions talks has been a frantic and possibly 
losing race between diplomacy on the one 
hand and the rate of growth in new nuclear 
weapons and technologies on the other. 

The starting point of each negotiation has 
been to count weapons in existence or in 
immediate prospect, and to try and prevent 
them increasing too fast, or to cut them back 
a little. It is as though what has been done can 
never be undone. 

Underlying this approach has been a fear 
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— fear that one day a nuclear war will be 
fought. Each side wants the weapons that will 
allow it to fight and win that war if it should 
occur. 

But fear is no basis for these negotiations. 
Fear is a bad counsellor. 

We reject and will have no part of doctrines 
of nuclear war-fighting, let alone hopeless 
attempts to achieve nuclear superiority. 
There cannot be any winners in a nuclear 
war. There can only be losers. The losers will 
be not just the Soviet Union and the United 
States, but all of us. 

lt takes courage on the part of all to 
negotiate. Not fear. We need that courage 
urgently. 

Any negotiation should begin with a 
genuine agreement that there can be no 
safety against nuclear attack. All the elabo- 
rate, costly, massive efforts to achieve safety 
in numbers and new technologies are ulti- 
mately in vain. Each side will always be 
vulnerable to attack by other. 

lf agreement can be reached on that con- 
cept, then there is a real measuring stick to 
decide how many and what kinds of weapons 
are sufficient for genuine deterrence and 
genuine stability. 

If there is no such fundamental agreement, 
then there is no way to measure how much is 
enough. The arms race will be open-ended, 
true security will be an ever-receding mirage, 
a calamity and ever present peril. 

Moreover, current difficulties in negotia- 
tions between the Soviet Union and the 
United States over nuclear weapons must not 
be allowed to freeze other vital areas of arms 
control negotiations. 

For example, Australia and the Soviet Un- 
ion share common views on the absolute 
importance of next years conference to re- 
view the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT). 

Furthermore, in our pre-occupation with 
nuclear weapons we must not forget the need 
for early progress in the control of the 
massive expansion in conventional arms 
capabilities and expenditures. 

You, like us, believe in the need for inter- 
national action on chemical weapons. 

We believe that your proposals for a dec- 
laration on the non-first-use of force are 
worthy of serious consideration. If we can 
make progress in areas like these it will create 
a better climate for negotiations on the 
central issue of nuclear weapons. 
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Mr Foreign Minister, forty years ago, the 
Soviet Union and the United States, and their 
allies, including many Australians, united 
against the common enemy of nazism. 

Together, after years of blood and horror, 
sacrifices and heroism, we won a victory that 
we hoped would bring real peace — peace 
that was more than just an absence of war. 
Instead we have struggled through 40 years 
of a fluctuating suspicion which has replaced 
Our wartime alliance. Surely we should again 
unite against a common enemy — an enemy 
more dangerous than Hitler — the threat of 
nuclear extinction. 

Mr Foreign Minister, all of us have hopes 
and dreams for the future. Indeed, perhaps 
what is most distinctive about man is that he 
does hope and he does dream, that he looks 
beyond his own time towards that of his 
children and his children’s children. 

We all hope that our legacy to them will be 
a better world than that into which we came. 
We have different visions of what that world 
should be. But the ideology of neither of us 
can demand that we allow the destruction 
forever of the opportunity for our children to 
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The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, visited Hungary from 23 to 26 May. He is 


fashion their own lives and their own world. 
We have dreamed our dreams. Let us give 
future generations the chance to dream 
theirs. 


Mr Foreign Minister, | know you have 
listened over recent months to similar 
appeals. | urge you not to reject out of hand 
what | have said. | did not come to Moscow to 
lecture you or hector you, but to express the 
passionate yearning of my fellow country- 
men and women for peace. No one can force 
their version of peace upon you. The Soviet 
Union and the United States are too great as 
nations for anyone to compel either to do 
what they do not choose to do. 


Peace is the common concern. | and my 
Government believe that the enduring aspira- 
tion of humankind is to pursue a decent 
standard of living and to live in a framework 
of peace. 

Because of their nuclear weapons the 
Soviet Union and the United States could 
destroy that aspiration or by pursuing the 
cause of peace, fulfil it. This is the choice. 


It must be exercised for peace. 
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pictured with the Hungarian Deputy Prime Minister, Mr Jozsef Marjai (left) and Australia’s non-resident 
Ambassador to Hungary, Mr John Kelso (right). (\nterphoto, Budapest). 
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COCOS (KEELING) ISLANDS 


Cocos (Keeling) Islands: Act of Self Determination 


On 6 April, the pecple of the Cocos Islands voted to integrate with Australia in an Act of Self 


Determination. 


Observed by a team from the United Nations, it was the smallest Act of Self Determination 
ever conducted, with only 263 voters. As a result of this vote, the territory will become an 


integral part of Australia. 


The Cocos (Keeling) islands lie in the Indian 
Ocean, 2768 kilometres north-west of Perth 
and 3685 kilometres west of Darwin. The 
group consists of 27 coral islands with a total 
land area of 14 square kilometres. The prin- 
cipal islands of the atoll are West, South, 
Home, Direction and Horsburgh, grouped 
around a central lagoon. West Island, the 
largest of the group, is about 10 kilometres 
long and half a kilometre wide. The islands 
are formed of coral clinker with a thin cover of 
soil which, despite its poverty, is able to 
support vegetation cover and coconut palms 
on most islands. The climate is moderate and 
influenced by the south-east trade winds for 
about nine months of the year. 


Of the 27 islands, only Home and West 
Islands are permanently inhabited. Most of 
the Cocos Malay community live on Home 
Island while mainland-recruited employees 


and their families live on West Island, the- 


territory’s administrative base. There are 354 
Home Island residents and 205 West Island 
residents. 


The Cocos Malay community has been 
formed from the descendants of the original 
settlers brought to the islands in 1826, labour- 
ers introduced between 1827 and 1831 by 
John Clunies-Ross and a number recruited in 
later periods. Although generally of Malay 
origin, a number trace their ancestry to East 
Africa, China, Java, India and Ceylon. The 
community are Muslim and speak a local 
dialect of Malay. 


By 1945 the number of Cocos Malays was 
greater than the Clunies-Ross estate could 
maintain so between 1948 and 1951 over 
1600 islanders were resettled under a control- 
led emigration scheme. Most settled in North 
Borneo (now Sabah) but some went to Singa- 
pore and Christmas Island. In 1958 a further 
109 Cocos Malays emigrated to Christmas 
island and many of these subsequently 
moved to Australia. 


From 1958 to 1975 there was no emigration 
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of islanders from Cocos but a considerable 
interest then developed in direct emigration 
to Australia and some 46 per cent of the 
mid-1975 population subsequently left the 
territory. A small number of Cocos Malays 
have returned to the islands in recent years 
but the population has been largely static 
since 1978. 

The islands are believed to have been first 
discovered by Captain William Keeling of the 
East India Company in 1609. By the mid- 
seventeenth century the whole group, lying 
on the trade route between the East Indies 
(Indonesia) and the Cape of Good Hope, had 
been charted. 

Until 1826 the islands were uninhabited. In 
September of that year an English adventurer 
named Alexander Hare settled on Direction 
Island with a party of about 100 Malay 
workers. In February 1827 Captain John 
Clunies-Ross, a Scottish seaman and busi- 
ness associate of Hare, formed a second 
settlement on Home Island with a view to 
developing a coconut plantation. Hare and 
Clunies-Ross both claimed ownership of the 
islands but Hare’s servants gradually de- 
fected to Clunies-Ross and in 1831 Hare 
returned to Java, leaving Clunies-Ross in sole 
possession. 

Clunies-Ross made several attempts to 
have the islands annexed by Britain before 
Captain Fremantle of HMS Juno formally 
declared the islands part of the British Domin- 
ions in 1857. Responsibility for supervision of 
the islands was first vested in Ceylon and in 
1886 transferred to the Straits Settlements. In 
1903 the islands were incorporated in the 
settlement of Singapore. 

By an indenture of 7 July 1886 Queen 
Victoria granted forever all land above the 
high water mark on the islands to Clunies- 
Ross’ grandson, George, and his heirs, re- 
serving the right to resume possession of any 
or all of the land for public purposes and 
prohibiting its alienation without the prior 
sanction of the Crown. The islands were run 
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by the Clunies-Ross estate with only minimal 
attention or intervention on the part of the 
nominal suzerain, Great Britain. The Clunies- 
Ross family exercised all administrative func- 
tions on the island but later established an 
imarat (council of headmen), nominated by 
the head of the Clunies-Ross family, to com- 
municate decisions to the Malay people. 

Cocos first came to public notice in 
Australia when it was the scene of a major 
naval battle between the HMAS Sydney and 
the German Cruiser Emden during the First 
World War. There was also a cable station on 
Direction Island which handled cable traffic 
between Australia and Europe. Direct Austra- 
lian Government involvement with Cocos 
dates from 2 November 1951 when Australia 
bought land on West Island as a site for an 
airfield to service a  Sydney-Perth- 
Johannesburg service by Qantas. In 1952, 
Qantas also inaugurated a Singapore-Cocos 
service. As part of its decision to proceed with 
the airstrip, the Australian Government de- 
cided to approach the British Government 
about the possibility of transferring responsi- 
bility for the islands from Britain to Australia. 

On 23 November 1955 the islands were 
accepted as a territory of Australia, known as 
the Territory of Cocos (Keeling) Islands. 
Transfer to Australia was effected by an 
order-in-council made by Queen Elizabeth II 
under the Cocos Islands Act 1955 of the 
United Kingdom and the Cocos (Keeling) 
islands Act 1955 of Australia. The Australian 
Government installed an official representa- 
tive who was concerned almost solely with 
the administration of Australian activities on 
West Island (the airstrip had, at one time, a 
staff of 140). The administration of the com- 
munity on Home Island remained, by and 
large, in the hands of the Clunies-Ross family, 

From the time of the British administration, 
the Cocos Islands had been listed by the 
United Nations as a Non Self-Governing 
Territory and the administering authority was 
obliged under the United Nations Charter to 
submit regular reports on the territory. 
Australia has been doing this since 1956. In 
1974, the United Nations Special Committee 
on the Implementation of the Declaration of 
the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Peoples and Countries (known as the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-Four) sought the Australian 
Government's agreement to a visiting mis- 
sion which would investigate the situation in 
the territory. 
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The report of the visiting mission was 
critical of conditions on Cocos and called 
upon Australia as the administering power to 
implement reforms in certain areas. The 
major criticism was the degree of inter- 
dependence between the Clunies-Ross estate 
and the community. The mission felt that it 
was practically impossible to distinguish 
community affairs from those of the estate 
and recommended that ‘steps should be 
taken as soon as possible to devise appropri- 
ate means to disengage the links between 
those two entities’. In a related criticism, the 
committee felt that the Australian Govern- 
ment had been unwilling to clarify its role in 
the territory and to assume more effective 
control and administration. The Government 
was urged ‘to re-affirm its sovereignty over 
Home Island and to assume full administra- 
tive control therein’. 


The Government accepted the recom- 
mendations and instituted a number of re- 
forms including: 


@ vesting the ownership of a suitably agreed 
area of land on Home Island in the com- 
munity; 


è establishment of a local government au- 
thority within the community; 


è payment of the islanders in Australian 
currency rather than the system of plastic 
tokens run by the Clunies-Ross estate; 


è justice, health and education services to be 
extended; and 
è provision for granting 
citizenship to the islanders. 
In August 1978 the Government purchased 
from Mr Clunies-Ross the whole of his re- 
maining property interests in the islands with 
the exception of about four hectares of land, 
the Clunies-Ross family residence and associ- 
ated buildings. An interim advisory council 
was established which, following the estab- 
lishment of the Local Government Ordinance 
of 1979 became the first Cocos (Keeling) 
islands Council on 25 July 1979. The Council 
is elected by all Cocos Malay residents over 
the age of 18 years. Progress was made on 
the other issues raised by the UN mission. 


A second UN mission in 1980 noted with 
satisfaction the progress made since 1974 but 
its report still contained criticism of the role 
played by John Clunies-Ross in the life of the 
community. The report encouraged the Aus- 
tralian Government to take steps towards 
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further constitutional development with, as 
an ultimate goal, an Act of Self Determination 
to determine the wishes of the Cocos people 
regarding their future. 


A series of meetings was later held with the 
community, pointing out to them the implica- 
tions of an Act of Self Determination. These 
meetings involved officials of the Australian 
Government and, on several occasions, 
Ministers responsible for Territories. In De- 
cember 1983 the leaders of the Cocos com- 
munity informed the Government that they 
were prepared to proceed to an Act of Self 
Determination. The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs informed the Secretary General of the 
United Nations of the community's decision 
and asked him to dispatch a mission to 
observe the Act of Self Determination. 


Under Article 73 of the UN Charter, 
Australia as the administering power was 
obliged to ensure, with due respect for the 
culture of the peoples concerned, the politic- 
al, economic, social and educational 
advancement of non self-governing territor- 
les and the development of self government 
in those territories. UN Resolution 1541(1960) 
defined a full measure of self government as 
when the territory achieves either independ- 
ence, free association with an independent 
state or integration with an independent 
State. These were the three choices to be 
placed before the Cocos electors. 


Under the independence option, the com- 
munity would be completely responsible for 
all aspects of their affairs, including foreign 
affairs and defence. They would be responsi- 
ble for raising revenue and providing com- 
munity services such as education and 
health. The community would own all land 
and facilities in the territory and be responsi- 
ble for their upkeep. 


Under the free association option, an 
agreement would be negotiated between 
Australia and the community under which 
Australia would conduct, on behalf of the 
community, all matters relating to defence 
and foreign affairs. As with the independence 
option, the community would have to deter- 
mine how they were to govern themselves, 
the standard of services to be provided and 
the ways by which revenue would be raised. 
Australia would provide advice, materials 
and financial support but would not be 
obliged to provide Australian levels of ser- 
vices and standards of living. 
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Integration would be on the basis of com- 
plete equality between the people of the 
Territory and those of Australia. It should 
include opportunities for effective participa- 
tion at all executive, legislative and judicial 
levels. Under this last option, the Cocos 
Malays could continue to be Australian 
citizens with the right to reside permanently 
in Australia. They would have the rights, 
privileges and obligations of all Australian 
citizens. 

Australia would have an obligation to raise 
the services and standard of living on Cocos 
to Australian levels. Australia would also 
continue to examine ways of broadening the 
islands’ economic base beyond the single 
coconut crop and developing alternative in- 
dustries aimed at greater self sufficiency. All 
appropriate Australian legislation, including 
social security and health legislation, would 
be extended to the territory. Australia would 
aim to leave the community to manage its 
own affairs through its elected council but 
would provide democratically elected repre- 
sentation at territorial and federal levels. 

An intensive program of political education 
was undertaken over a lengthy period to 
ensure that the people of the Territory under- 
stood the implications of each of the choices 
before them. In a village situation like Cocos, 
town meetings were the main forum for 
discussion. This enabled the community to 
develop a consensus. In addition, posters and 
audio visual materials were prepared and a 
program of house to house visiting by mem- 
bers of the Council was undertaken. The 
members of the UN mission were able to see 
some of this political education process fol- 
lowing their arrival in the territory on 2 April. 

The mission members were appointed by 
the Secretary General, acting under powers 
given to him by a 7 December 1983 resolution 
of the General Assembly. The Chairman of 
the mission was H.E. Abdul Koroma, Perma- 
ment Representative to the UN of Sierra 
Leone and Chairman of the Committee of 
Twenty Four. The other members were H.E. 
Ratu Jone Filipe Radrodro of Fiji, Mr Nebojsa 
Dimitrijevic of Yugoslavia and Ms Maria 
Eugenia Trujillo of Venezuela. 

The task of the UN mission was to observe 
the Act of Self Determination and to report on 
it to the Secretary General. 

The conduct of the Act and all arrange- 
ments for holding it were the responsibility of 
the Australian Government. The Australian 
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Members of the UN observer mission held discussions with the Australian Government before and after 


the Act of Self Determination. Pictured (left to right) are Mr Nour Eddine Driss, UN Secretariat’s Principal 
Secretary; Mr Nebojsa Dimitrijevic* of Yugoslavia; Ms Maria Trujillo Gargano” of Venezuela; H.E. Abdul 
Koroma*, Chairman of the Mission and Permanent Representative to the UN of Sierra Leone; the Prime 
Minister of Australia, Mr Bob Hawke, MP; H.E. Ratu Jone Filipe Radrodro* of Fiji; and Mr Sarbuland Khan, 
UN Secretariat's Senior Political Affairs Adviser. (AIS photo). 

(Note. Asterisk denotes members of the UN observer mission, as appointed by the UN Secretary-General. 


Ed.) 


Electoral Commission was charged with this 
task. 

The election must surely have been unique 
as to the number of voters participating. 
There were only 263 electors enrolled. There 
was a one hundred per cent turnout on the 
day of the poll and, when the poll was 
declared, the result was: 


Independence 9 
Free association 21 
Integration 221 
Informal 2 


The overwhelming support for the integra- 
tion option was reflected not only in the 
decisive vote but also in the spontaneous 
applause and excitement which greeted the 
declaration of the poll at the community's 
club. 

The Government has taken steps to extend 
relevant legislation to the Cocos Islands in- 
cluding the Federal Electoral Representation 
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Act, the Grants Commission Act and the 
Social Security and National Health Acts. 
These will enable the Cocos community to 
enjoy the same benefits as other Australians 
and enable the Grants Commission to begin 
enquiries leading to recommendations on 
Cocos finances. 


The Cocos (Keeling) Islands will now be 
integrated with Australia. The mission will 
present its report in time to be circulated as a 
document of the UN General Assembly be- 
fore the start of 39th Session in September 
1984. 


The Fourth (Decolonization) Committee will 
consider the report and make a recommenda- 
tion to the General Assembly. Once the 
Assembly accepts the report, the Cocos ls- 
lands will be removed from the UN list of 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. This should 
happen by the end of 1984. 
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National security and civil liberties: the role of ASIO 


Speech by the Attorney-General, Senator Gareth Evans, to the annual general meeting of the 
Victorian Council for Civil Liberties, in Melbourne, on 17 May: 


There are few more sensitive subjects than national security. The very mention of security 
agencies, worse still of ASIO,* seems to arouse more hostility and suspicion than any other 


branch of government activity. 


To a considerable extent, this kind of reaction is understandable, indeed inevitable. The very 
notion of covert, secret activity is by itself intrinsically disturbing. 


Then there is the fact that the less that is 
known, the more is suspected. There has 
been, at least up until last week, quite in- 
adequate public reporting by security agen- 
cies about what they do, and this serves only 
to perpetuate ignorance and exacerbate 
suspicion. And it has to be conceded that 
some of the security agencies have in the 
past engaged in activity which gave real 
cause for concern, for example, by confusing 
legitimate dissent with dangerous ‘subver- 
sion’. 

But that is not the end of the discussion. It 
is only the beginning. It is simply not enough 
to assert that security agencies are inherently 
dangerous and should be abolished forth- 
with. The challenge is to strip away the 
emotion and the rhetoric which bedevil dis- 
cussions of security and identify some basic 
essentials. Only by getting clear why we have 
security agencies at all can we embark on the 
argument as to whether or not they should be 
retained. If it can be established that there is a 
job to be done, then the argument can more 
properly focus on who is to do it and how. 

In my view, a concern for security, and 
consequently for agencies to safeguard it, 
has a firm foundation in precisely those 
values which civil libertarians like you and | 
hold dear. So far from being totally incom- 
patible or antagonistic, the concepts of 
national security and civil liberties are to a 
very large extent interdependent. 

As you hardly need reminding, the essence 
of liberty in its traditional Millian sense is 
freedom from interference: the freedom to do 
what you choose, to think and say what you 
like, without obstruction or interference by 
others, constrained only by whatever is 
necessary to ensure an equal freedom for 
others. 

To avery significant extent, ‘national secur- 





* Australian Security Intelligence Organisation — 
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ity’ means just this — freedom from interfer- 
ence: freedom from terrorist attack, freedom 
from deliberately incited racial violence, free- 
dom from espionage which itself threatens 
basic freedoms such as privacy, freedom 
from the kind of genuinely subversive activity 
which is aimed — not just in theory but in fact 
— at destabilizing or overthrowing the very 
democratic system upon which the exercise 
of civil liberties depends. 

But there is of course a familiar paradox in 
all of this. The nature of threats to security, 
and hence to freedom, is such that the means 
necessary to combat those threats can, un- 
less properly controlled, present their own 
threat — in some ways more serious — to 
civil liberties. If freedom is the goal to which 
security is directed, then the means have to 
be organised in such a way that they don’t 
Overtake the end. 

All of which brings us specifically to the 
question of ASIO. 

As you are all aware, a great deal of 
attention has been paid over the last year — 
both inside and outside Government — to the 
question of the proper role and functions, if 
any, of our domestic security agency, and to 
the appropriate safeguards and accountabil- 
ity mechanisms by which the discharge of 
those functions should be regulated. 
Obviously the events involving Ivanov and 
Combe have brought these issues into parti- 
cularly sharp focus, as has the current round 
of hearings of the Hope Royal Commission, 
providing the occasion for a whole range of 
bodies and individuals to express their views. 

The Federal Australian Labor Party (ALP) 
has made its own submission, prepared by a 
specially constituted committee representing 
both the Federal Parliamentary Labor Party 
and the State and Federal Party organisa- 
tions, and | will come back to the recom- 
mendations it contains in a few moments. But 
let me begin with a rather neglected topic — 
what ASIO actually does. 
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ASIO‘s role 


The tabling last week in the Senate of a 
report to Parliament by ASIO — the first since 
its establishment in 1949 — has provided the 
Australian public with a window on the 
operations of ASIO. The report tabled was 
very substantially the full annual report as 
presented to the Government, with only a few 
deletions and modifications being made to 
avoid disclosure of matters of real operation- 
al sensitivity. 

The report gives a conspectus of the activi- 
ties which ASIO undertakes in discharge of its 
statutory functions. It catalogues the familiar 
and often controversial intelligence activities 
— the collection and evaluation of intelli- 
gence in relation to terrorism, espionage and 
subversion — and the variety of means by 
which information is gathered. 

But intelligence-gathering is only part of 
the story. As the report indicates, ASIO 
engages in a whole range of other activities 
under the general heading of ‘protective 
security’. In the year covered by the report 
these activities included: 

è 700 threat assessments relevant to the 
protection of VIPs; 

@ 20 000 security assessments in relation to 
departmental and ministerial staff; 

è 39000 security checks in immigration 
cases, covering applicants for permament 
entry or visitors’ visas and for change of 
residence status, and involving 4500 inter- 
views by liaison officers overseas; 

@ 204 physical security reports to Depart- 
ments and instrumentalities; and 

è active participation in the Vital Installations 
Program and other working groups con- 
cerned with the security of buildings and 
electronic systems. 

Clearly enough the approach adopted by 
ASIO in this protective security urea is dic- 
tated by the meaning given to the concept of 
a ‘security risk’ by the ASIO Act, and in 
particular by the governing definitions in the 
intelligence area. | shall have something 
more to say about those definitions in a 
moment. 

What must, however, be recognised is that 
a substantial part of ASIO’s time, energy and 
resources is devoted to these protective 
security activities which should be utterly 
uncontroversial and which, for the most part, 
are totally ignored in the debate about ASIO’s 
existence. In any governmental system these 
sorts of functions would necessarily have to 
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be discharged by somebody. Far better that it 
should be by a single, visible, appropriately 
accountable specialist body than piecemeal 
by a thousand unregulated ‘security officers’ 
within Departments and authorities. 

The same point can be made about ASIO’s 
intelligence functions. There is little serious 
argument about the need for a counter- 
terrorist and counter-espionage capacity; 
while there is considerably more argument 
about a counter-subversion capacity (as | will 
make clear below, | accept the need to 
significantly prune this aspect of ASIOQ’s juris- 
diction), there is a hard core of activity — 
especially that directed to hindering the 
armed forces and promoting community vio- 
lence and hatred — which most people would 
agree it is appropriate to target. 

lf that much is conceded, then it seems to 
me to be almost beyond dispute that it is 
preferable in a democratic society for these 
security functions to be undertaken by a 
statutory agency with clearly delineated juris- 
diction and powers and subject to rigorous 
accountability to Government and Parlia- 
ment, rather than by secret bodies buried 
away in the recesses of the bureaucracy. 

The task is not to abolish ASIO, then 
recreate it in some even less visible and 
accessible guise, but to define ASIO’s juris- 
diction carefully and to make it properly 
accountable. 

What | shall now say about jurisdiction and 
accountability follows the submission made 
by the ALP in February 1984 to the Hope 
Commission, in the drafting of which | was 
very closely involved. The recommendations 
in the submission — which, as | indicated 
above, was prepared by a committee broadly 
representative of both the front and back 
bench of the Federal Parliamentary Labor 
Party, ang ihe aecis-Par ainentary Party or- 
ganisation — was based on a detailed 
development of themes in the existing 
national platform, and represents the most 
detailed blueprint to date of the intentions of 
the ALP in Government regarding the secur- 
ity agencies as a whole and ASIO in par- 
ticular. 

Final legislative decisions by the Govern- 
ment and Parliamentary Party will of course 
have to await receipt and consideration of the 
report and recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on this part of its terms of 
reference. 

For my own part, | consider that the 
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submission contains precisely the kind of 
integrated, comprehensive package of 
accountability mechanisms and civil liberty 
protections in relation to ASIO that | have 
been promoting since long before the Hope 
Commission was ever dreamed of. 


Jurisdiction 
Of the three major areas of intelligence 
jurisdiction — counter-espionage, counter- 


terrorism and counter-subversion — the 
counter-terrorism function gives least ground 
for concern. It is, nevertheless, important that 
ASIO limit its activities in this area to 
intelligence-gathering properly so-called, 
with a clear line of demarcation between its 
role and the operational role properly played 
by the Australian Federal Police and State 
police forces. 

ASIO’s counter-espionage role is essential- 
ly to protect Australia from the clandestine 
activities of foreign governments. This covers 
the obtaining of secrets (military and other 
national security information kept confiden- 
tial in the national interest); sabotage, and 
active measures of foreign intervention. 

Here again there is a need for tighter 
definition. There is a strong case for clarifying 
the nature of the risks associated with espion- 
age — especially in the area of ‘active mea- 
sures’ — and in particular defining and 
narrowing the concept of ‘agent of influence’, 
which is capable of unjustifiable over-reach if 
employed insensitively. 

Whether by a statutory definition, or by 
executive guidelines, it should be made clear 
that the ‘agent of influence’ justification for 
ASIO surveillance and adverse security 
assessment should have no application 
where the conduct giving rise to concern 
clearly occurs ‘unwittingly’. The relevant con- 
duct should not warrant ASIO attention un- 
less it is: 

è deliberately engaged in so as to advance 
the interests of a foreign power; 

è engaged in at the request or on the instruc- 
tions of that power; 

è such that the person of influence can 
reasonably be said to be ‘operated’ by the 
foreign power; and 

è in some way clandestine or deceptive. 
These rigorous requirements would ensure 

that only a genuine security risk was properly 

subject to ASIO attention. 

The area of jurisdiction in most urgent need 
of precise and careful definition is the third, 
that of counter-subversion. As currently de- 
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fined in the ASIO Act, ‘subversion’ is still the 

loosest and vaguest of all the different con- 

cepts making up the definition of ‘security’. 

The fundamental problem is that the pre- 
sent definition is wide enough to cover the 
rhetoric of lawful commitment to a range of 
ideologies, and a commitment within a realis- 
tic timespan to truly subversive acts. Not only 
does the definition fail to properly focus 

ASIO's attention but it does not provide 

members of the public with sufficient gui- 

dance in relation to their own conduct. 
The ALP has proposed two changes here. 

First, the present very broad definition of 

‘subversion’ in s.5(1)(a) of the Act should be 

limited to: 

è the commission, or preparedness to com- 
mit, unlawful or violent acts for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing or destroying the 
constitutional government of the Com- 
monwealth or of a State or Territory; with 

@ the present intention to overthrow or des- 
troy such constitutional government. 
Secondly, some further overriding restric- 

tion should be introduced to expressly pro- 

tect lawful dissent. We have in mind a 

provision similar to the section in the New 

Zealand legislation which provides that it is 

not a function of their security intelligence 

service ‘to institute surveillance of any person 
or class of person by reason only of his or 
their involvement in lawful protest or dissent 
in respect of any matter affecting the Con- 
stitution, laws or Government...’. Moreover, 

a provision of this kind should also cover 

involvement in industrial action or disputes. 
The importance of these kinds of modifica- 

tions to the definition of subversion — which 
is without doubt the fuzziest and most con- 
troversial area of ASIO’s activity — cannot be 
overstated. | am confident that, were the 
legislation to be amended along these lines, 
much of the concern about the scope of 
ASIO's activity would be laid to rest. 


Accountability and civil liberty 
protections 

Confining the jurisdiction of ASIO to the 
minimum necessary for the prevention of 
genuine threats to security — and hence to 
liberty — is only part of the answer. 

It is still then essential to institute a system 
of accountability and a network of protective 
mechanisms, to ensure that those jurisdic- 
tional limits are observed and that security is 
not being protected at an undue cost in 
individual liberties. 
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As to the first, we propose a five part 
system of accountability: 

è complete accountability of ASIO to the 
Attorney-General as its Minister, including 
the right of the Minister, subject to 
appropriate safeguards, to request access 
to the content of individual files, transcripts 
and other raw materials; 

è complete information and access for 
appropriate senior members of the Opposi- 
tion — the Shadow Attorney-General as 
well as the Leader; 

è regular judicial audits by a specially- 
created part-time Security Commissioner, 
with access to and scrutiny of individual 
files as well as general operations; 

® complete financial accounting to the 
Auditor-General; and 

è better mechanisms for parliamentary scru- 
tiny — especially through the creation of a 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on Nation- 
al Security, but also through a report to the 
Parliament by the Attorney-General on the 
operation of the ASIO Act and the extent to 
which its provisions have been used. 
As | have already mentioned, the spirit of 

this recommendation has already been im- 

plemented by the tabling last week of ASIO’s 

Report to Parliament 1982-83. 

Apart from these accountability measures, 
which are themselves designed partly to 
protect individual liberties, the ALP submis- 
sion proposes a series of additional protec- 
tions, including: 
® express prohibition on the capacity of any 

organisation other than ASIO to engage in 

operational activity within Australia: 

è strict guidelines on the keeping and culling 
of records on individuals and organisa- 
tions, adherence to such guidelines being 
monitored by the proposed Security Com- 
missioner; 

® a grievance investigation mechanism — 
involving both the Security Commissioner 
and the existing Security Appeals Tribunal 
(SAT) — to review and report upon all 
complaints relating to security agencies. 
This will involve a major expansion of the 
jurisdiction of the SAT; 

è the grievance mechanism to have fully 
retrospective application; and 

è interception warrants to be limited to a 
maximum duration of ninety days, subject 
to renewal. l 
Two of these proposals in particular de- 

serve some greater elaboration. As to the 
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keeping and culling of records, there is a clear 
need to establish guidelines for the collection 
and maintenance of ASIO’s records and to 
ensure proper and regular review of the 
material on individuals held by the Organis- 
ation. It is of fundamental importance that no 
files be kept by the Organisation, nor material 
kept on particular files, except where the file 
or material can be shown to be of current or 
potential relevance to the security functions 
of the Organisation. Under no circumstances 
should material be gathered ‘just in case’ or 
‘for interest’. 

Guidelines prescribing both the circumst- 
ances in which a file may be opened and the 
criteria for the destruction of files should be 
subject to the approval of the National and 
international Security Committee (NISC) of 
Cabinet and be at all times subject to re- 
examination by the Attorney-General as the 
responsible Minister. 

Once approved, the guidelines would be 
provided to the Security Commissioner, who, 
in undertaking the judicial audit, would be 
empowered to order the destruction of any 
file, or any documentary material on a par- 
ticular file, which in his view either failed to 
fulfil the recording criteria (and should there- 
fore never have been kept in the first place) or 
alternatively now satisfied the destruction 
criteria and should be immediately disposed 
of. 

Determining potential relevance to security 
is of course a difficult task — for example ina 
case where a person or organisation was of 
legitimate security concern at some previous 
time but for a period of years had been 
engaged in no activity of legitimate security 
interest. It may be impossible to predict 
confidently that the person or organisation 
will never again give rise to security concern, 
but it seems desirable to establish the pre- 
sumption that after a period — the length of 
which should be subject to regular review by 
the Security Commission and by NISC — the 
file be destroyed unless there is some clear 
reason militating against its destruction. 

The proposed grievance investigation 
mechanism is designed to provide effective 
redress for persons or organisations who 
have been unjustifiably disadvantaged by the 
activities of the Organisation, and for indi- 
viduals claiming to be prejudiced by ASIO 
activities outside its legislative charter. 

The proposed scheme comprises the fol- 
lowing steps: 
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® complaint to the Security Commissioner; 

è investigation of the complaint by the 
Security Commissioner to ascertain 
whether there has been unreasonable ac- 
tion by ASIO to the complainant’s detri- 
ment: 

è the Security Commissioner reports his 
findings to the Minister who, subject to an 
overriding power to certify that disclosure 
would prejudice security, advises the com- 
plainant either that there has been no 
unreasonable action by ASIO or that he or 
she has been the subject of a report by 
ASIO and may seek from the Security 
Appeals Tribunal a determination as to the 
reasonableness of the action; and 

è in the latter case, the Security Appeals 
Tribunal hears the complaint in full, with 
appropriate evidence from ASIO, and de- 
termines whether there has been any un- 
reasonable action by ASIO and if so what 
compensation to recommend for the com- 
plainant. 


Changes already made 


As | have said, detailed Government con- 
sideration of these various changes must 
await Mr Justice Hope's final report. In the 
meantime, however, we have not been allow- 
ing the grass to grow under our feet. Apart 
from the tabling of the report to Parliament, a 
number of improvements in the practices and 
procedures of ASIO have already been 
agreed upon and are being implemented, 
following the criticisms made in the 1983 
Hope Report. 

The following organisational arrangements 
have, as | announced in February, been 
adopted: 


Briefing in espionage matters 


Both the Prime Minister and the Attorney- 
General are to be made aware from the 
outset of developing espionage issues. When 
it becomes necessary or appropriate for deci- 
sions to be made by the National and Inter- 
national Security Committee of Cabinet, a 
fully detailed written and verbal presentation 
is to be made to Ministers along similar lines 
to presentations made by ASIO when appear- 
ing before the Security Appeals Tribunal. 


Ministerial access to files 


Consistent with the findings of para. 3.6 of 
the 1983 Hope Report the Attorney-General is 
to be entitled to have full access to files and 
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related specific material in circumstances 
where he becomes aware that a particular 
matter is of security concern, and requires his 
attention, advice or direction. 


ASIO-Attorney-General liaison generally 


A number of administrative arrangements, 
including a system of more regular oral and 
written briefings, have now been established 
to improve both the quality and quantity of 
consultation and communications between 
the Attorney-General, the relevant section of 
the Attorney-General’s Department and the 
Organisation. 


Internal management reviews 


Outside consultants have now been em- 
ployed by ASIO to advise and report on two 
particular matters of immediate concern: 
first, the recruitment, training and perform- 
ance of monitors and linguists; and secondly, 
the efficiency of ASIO’s manual and compu- 
ter record systems. In addition, particular 
attention is being given to improving the 
quality of ASIO’s middle-management super- 
visory work, with resident courses for super- 
visors being arranged for this year and 
beyond with the Australian Institute of Man- 
agement. 

One of the most obvious results of the 
Hope Royal Commission has been to encour- 
age ASIO to engage — with a little help from 
its Minister! — in some intense and critical 
self-examination. ASIO itself is making a total 
of eighteen submissions to the Commission, 
dealing with areas of likely legislative amend- 
ments such as accountability generally to 
governments; access to Opposition parties; 
warrant procedures; and extending the right 
of appeal of citizens against ASIO advice. 


Conclusion 


For all the various reasons | have canvas- 
sed, national security is a singularly appropri- 
ate topic for a civil liberties meeting. What | 
have said is intended to serve both as a 
summary of my own views and as an invita- 
tion to each of you to participate in the 
important debate which rightly surrounds 
these issues. 

That there is a special role for civil liberta- 
rians in this debate is no more clearly demon- 
strated than by the themes with which | 
began: security is essential to the preserva- 
tion of liberty, but in seeking to preserve 
liberty we must be very careful not to lose it. 
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Environmental protection legislation and its impact on 


resource industries 


Speech by the Minister for Home Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, to the 
Australian Mining Industry Council, in Canberra, on 2 May: 


In discussing the role of the Federal Government and its impact on the resource industries, 
one thing must be clearly borne in mind, namely, that mining and the preservation of the 


environment are not mutually exclusive. 


To put it another way, in the words of the Labor Party’s platform on the environment: 
‘Australia does not have to choose between environment and development’. 


| am committed to the continuing develop- 
ment of Australia’s mineral wealth, yet plan- 
ned within the constraints of the preservation 
of the natural environment. It is a delicate 
balancing act, to ensure that the Government 
continues to support an industry which both 
gives jobs to mamy Australians and earns 
export dollars, while at the same time pre- 
serving the unique beauty of this continent 
for future generations of Australians. 

| don’t want our grandchildren to be left 
with a legacy of large craters emptied of all 
their mineral wealth, and with a scenery 
resembling a moonscape; | don't want sites 
sacred to those of us who came here 40 000 
years ago to be pillaged; as a general princi- 
ple | don’t agree with mining in national 
parks, as large scale mining operations are 
not compatible with conservation of fragile 
areas, such as Kakadu. 

As with all balancing acts, the jugglers 
sometimes stumble and make mistakes. | 
need your co-operation and goodwill to en- 
sure that, together, we take no false steps. 

in the fourteen months since the Hawke 
Government came to office, its actions on a 
wide range of environmental matters have 
been consistent with the aim of keeping 
development and conservation in harmony. 

Central to this was the landmark achieve- 
ment of the publication of the National Con- 
servation Strategy for Australia (NCSA) prop- 
osed by the conference held in Canberra in 
June last year. The strategy is a blueprint for 
achieving sustainable development which is 
also environmentally sound. 

The Prime Minister has referred this docu- 
ment to the State Premiers and to the Chief 
Minister of the Northern Territory for com- 
ment. At the Federal level, an inter- 
departmental working group has been set up 
to study the implications of the strategy. A 
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national consultative committee, which in- 
cludes George Littlewood as the representa- 
tive from your industry, was formed in Janu- 
ary of this year and has made some recom- 
mendations on how to go about getting the 
strategy endorsed at the national level. The 
consultative committee will report before the 
end of June on what measures can be 
adopted to implement the recommendations 
of last year’s conference. 

One of the tasks which has been brought to 
fruition while | have been the Minister is the 
declaration of the Great Barrier Reef as a 
Marine Park. Except for approved research 
purposes there will be no exploration, min- 
ing, drilling or any related activity on the reef. 
The Whitlam Labor Government introduced 
the Great Barrier Reef Marine Park Act in 
1975, and the previous government had the 
good sense to inscribe the reef on the World 
Heritage List in 1981, though it had declared 
only 14 per cent of the reef region as a Marine 
Park. 

In its first year in office, this Government 
extended this to include 98.5 per cent of the 
reef. 

Zoning plans for five new sections of the 
Marine Park are being developed sequentially 
by the Parks Authority. These plans will take 
into account established patterns of usage by 
shipping, by fishermen and by tourists, as 
well as by people in the local communities 
who enjoy industry in the reef region. It is 
essential to have careful management to 
ensure that access to the reef is made easier 
while at-the same time the life of the reef is 
not damaged in any way; again, a balancing 
act is needed. 

In February this year | convened a confer- 
ence on rainforests attended by foresters, 
millers and conservationists as well as by 
representatives of the Queensland and New 
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An example of Aboriginal Obiri rock art found in the Kakadu National Park. (Australian Heritage 


Commission photo). 


South Wales Governments. The communi- 
que which emerged from the conference now 
forms the basis for the development of a 
national rainforest policy. The conference 
was a success because it gave all the groups 
concerned with the issue a chance to air their 
Opinions in an atmosphere of co-operation 
instead of confrontation. 

ALP policy provides for the establishment 
of an environmental contaminants authority 
to manage and protect the Australian en- 
vironment from contamination due to pesti- 
cides and other hazardous chemicals, motor 
vehicle emissions, industrial wastes and 
emissions. An environment contaminants di- 
vision has been established in my depart- 
ment to develop and carry out the functions 
of the authority in the short term, and is 
consulting closely with the Interim National 
Occupational Health and Safety Commission 
on common concerns. 

The conduct of Commonwealth activities 
on environmental contaminants is being co- 
ordinated with State authorities through the 
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Australian Environment Council, which has 
been progressively developing a national 
approach to control hazardous chemicals. 

In last year’s budget the Government re- 
vived the national soil conservation program 
with an allocation of $1 million. A number of 
industries, from agricultural machinery 
manufacturers to computer makers will be 
involved with the Government and with far- 
mers in formulating land management prog- 
rams. 

Closely allied to soil convervation is the 
national tree program. Industry groups can 
help the program by supporting local govern- 
ment initiatives and such activities as Green- 
ing Australia, a non-governmental organis- 
ation. 

Two corporations are already providing 
major support in the form of seedlings; they 
are Alcoa and Hume Pipes. 

A link has been established between the 
tree program and the Community Employ- 
ment Program (CEP). In the first six months of 
operation $16 million has been allocated for 
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more than 1500 tree-related projects. 

An interim council was set up in November 
1983 to examine water quality problems in 
Australia, to advise on the effective and 
equitable management of the Murray-Darling 
Basin and on the establishment of an Institute 
of Freshwater Studies. The interim council is 
expected to report on these complex issues In 
the near future and | look forward to reading 
the interim council's report when it has been 
received by the Government. 

There are two acts for which | have respon- 
sibility which are of particular interest to the 
mining industry, the World Heritage Prop- 
erties Conservation Act (1983) and the En- 
vironment Protection Act (1974). 

The former was assented to on 22 May 
1983 and provided regulations to prevent 
damage to the cultural or natural heritage. 

| need hardly remind you that since the first 
proclamations made under the act covered 
the area affected by the Gordon-below- 
Franklin Dam in south-west Tasmania, the 
legislation was immediately challenged by 
the Tasmanian Government in the High 
Court. 

Although the regulations under the Nation- 
al Parks and Wildlife Act were not upheld, the 
High Court ruled that the main provisions of 
the Act were valid. 

Since the passage of the Bill and the 
subsequent High Court case, | have received 
a number of demands to declare such and 
such an area to be World Heritage, to use that 
section of the Act that provides that the 
Government may make regulations to de- 
clare any area in Australia to be part of the 
world’s natural and cultural heritage. This isa 
complete misreading of the Act and had led 
to confusion in the minds of many people 
about what the Government can or cannot 
do. | think that it is important that | take time 
to clear this confusion. 

Firstly, there is the quite erroneous view 
that the Government can, whenever it 
wishes, declare an area either to be of world 
heritage significance, or put it on the World 
Heritage List and then prohibit either a State 
or Local Government or a private individual 
or company from undertaking any activity in 
that area that might change or affect the 
environment. 

World Heritage Listing concerns areas 
which are of ‘outstanding universal value’, 
the disappearance of destruction of which 
would constitute a ‘harmful impoverishment 
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of the heritage of all nations of the world’. 
Although the Australian Government may 
nominate any area for inclusion in the World 
Heritage List, it is not the Australian Govern- 
ment that decides whether the area so 
nominated is accorded a World Heritage 
Listing. 

Many areas are nominated for World Herit- 
age Listing but are rejected by the World 
Heritage Committee. So far only 136 areas in 
the world have been accepted for World 
Heritage Listing and Australia has five of 
those areas on the list. The listing of every 
area in the world that is attractive or impor- 
tant to a particular community on the World 
Heritage List will simply debase the currency. 
One of the major arguments the Common- 
wealth used in the High Court case was 
precisely that the Franklin River was on the 
list, a unique item in an extremely selective 
list. 

There are people who believe that having 
been successful in the High Court we should 
just transfer everything which is currently on 
the National Estate List onto the World Herit- 
age List. Even if we could do it, which clearly 
we can't, | would be totally opposed to 
cheapening the World Heritage Listing in 
such a way. Before this Government will 
nominate an area it will have to be certain 
that it meets the criteria laid down by the 
UNESCO Convention. 


We will consider other outstanding areas 
and will remain vigilant in protecting those 
areas of Australia already on the list. Howev- 
er, we will not, | repeat not, be stampeded 
into nominating for World Heritage Listing 
every area that is threatened by the actions of 
a State or a Local Government. 

The Commonwealth Government can’t do 
what it likes — or what pressure groups want 
it to do. We govern under the authority of the 
Australian Constitution with strictly defined 
powers. The Federal Government is not a 
higher court of appeal, when approaches to 
the Local and State Governments have failed. 

| turn now to the second Act of concern to 
you, the Environment Protection (impact of 
Proposals) Act enacted by the Whitlam Gov- 
ernment in 1974 and its administrative proce- 
dures introduced in the following year. 

In October 1979, following a public inquiry, 
the House of Representatives Standing Com- 
mittee on Environment and Conservation 
published a report which reviewed the Act 
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and recommended how it might be im- 
proved. 

it is important to note that, after taking 
evidence from a wide range of interests, 
including industry, the bipartisan committee 
generally endorsed the legislation. In the 
committee's own words: 

The Act is designed to ensure that environ- 

mental factors are given certain emphasis. 

The committee does not believe that this 

has had a detrimental effect, nor has it 

served to establish environmental factors 
as the paramount consideration in the 
assessment of proposals. The legislation 
ensures that environmental factors are no 
longer submerged by other short-term con- 
siderations but are properly accounted for. 

Shortly, | hope to make a formal statement 
on the results of a current review of the Act. 
Some of the major issues considered by the 
Government in the review include the need to 
have some measure of public consultation 
during the preparation of guidelines for en- 
vironmental impact statements (EIS) and for 
access and discussion of the EIS’s after they 
have been prepared. In less complex cases, 
we might introduce the use of public environ- 
ment reports. Such a document, simpler and 
therefore less costly than an EIS, might 
replace the EIS in situations where proposals 
undergoing assessment involved only one or 
two major issues of environmental signifi- 
cance, but where the public could comment. 

The Law Reform Commission ts presently 
looking at the question of legal standing. The 
Government will consider its position once it 
has the Commission's report. 

The Law Reform Commission is presently 
looking at the question of legal standing. The 
Government will consider its position once it 
has the Commission’s report. 

The administration of the Act invoives not 
only the Commonwealth through the en- 
vironment division of my department, but 
also the states and industry. In my judgement 
relationships are good and the process, by 
and large, is working well. 

Many major mining companies — among 
them, BHP, CSR, MIM, Western Mining — 
have been through the EIS process and while 
| cannot claim it is a painless exercise, | 
nevertheless believe that it has helped to 
develop good working relationships and a 
mutual understanding of what we are trying 
to achieve for the benefit of all Australians. 

In saying this, | must emphasise that the 
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Government must take into account the 
views of all sections of the community in- 
coming to its decisions. Inevitably, this will 
mean in some cases the Government making 
decisions that will not please the mining 
industry. 

lf it is any consolation, | would point out 
that all too often environmental and con- 
servation interests feel that the Government 
is trying too hard to accommodate industry in 
making its decisions. This demonstrates the 
problems of steering the balanced course 
between environment and development 
which | referred to earlier. 

There has been some concern in mining 
circles at the Register of the national estate 
which has been developed and maintained 
by the Australian Heritage Commission. 

It is important to note that the entry of a 
place in the Register has no direct effect on 
that place or on the obligations of private 
owners or occupiers of that place. There is no 
provision for the acquisition of listed places 
and the Act does not control the use, sale or 
transfer of such places; neither does the Act 
affect the actions of State or Local Govern- 
ments. The procedures in the Act are there to 
ensure that the Commonwealth acts in a 
responsible way towards places in the Regis- 
ter of the National Estate, hence the direct 
effect of the legislation is on the Common- 
wealth’s own internal processes. 

In any case places proposed for entry in the 
Register can be the subject of appeal. To date 
some 20 per cent of appeals have been 
upheld either in full or in part. 

The National Parks and Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Act, 1975, is the legislation under which 
the Commonwealth makes provision for the 
establishment and management of parks and 
reserves. 

You will be aware of the declaration of 
Stage fl of Kakadu National Park and the 
publication by Professor Ovington, the Direc- 
tor of the Australian National Parks and 
Wildlife Service, of a Notice of Intent to 
prepare a report recommending the declara- 
tion of two large pastoral leases, Gimbat and 
Goodparla, as part of the Park. 

The Act provides for the preparation of a 
plan of management relating to a park or 
reserve, which may make provision for op- 
erations for the recovery of minerals or for 
excavation or other works. 

The mining industry will be familiar with 
the general role of the Supervising Scientist 
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and the co-ordinating committee as these 
affect the operations of the mines at Ranger 
and Nabarlek in the Alligator Rivers Region. 

Briefly, the purpose of the Environment 
Protection (Alligator Rivers) Act (1978) is to 
give effect to Government decisions arising 
from the Ranger Uranium Environmental 
Enquiry of 1977, relating to the protection of 
the environment from the effects of uranium 
mining. 

The Environment Protection (Nuclear 
Codes) Act, was passed in June 1978 with the 
object of protecting the health and safety of 
the people and the environment from possi- 
ble harmful effects associated with nuclear 
activities in Australia. 

To date three Codes have been approved 
under the Act, namely, the Code of Practice 
on Radiation Protection in the Mining and 
Milling of Radioactive Ores (1980); the Code 
of Practice for the Safe Transport of Radioac- 
tive Substances (1982); and the Code of 
Practice on the Management of Radioactive 
Wastes’ from the Mining and Milling of 
Radioactive Ores (1982). 

Industry has been consulted extensively in 
developing the codes and guidelines which 





are in the process of being published. 

A welcome initiative was that taken by the 
Australian Mining Industry Council in orga- 
nising a workshop on the Nuclear Codes and 
Guidelines in Sydney in March 1984, 
attended by approximately 70 delegates from 
industry and government. 

Before | answer any questions you may 
have | would like to stress two things. 

Firstly, | believe that it is the responsibility 
of government and of industry to protect and 
conserve the environment of Australia. We 
must work together from the earliest possible 
planning stage to ensure that measures to 
protect Our environment are built in to the 
planning for a project. This saves not only 
time and public as well as private money, but 
also the bitterness that accompanies litiga- 
tion. 

Secondly, you have my personal commit- 
ment that | will always listen to your point of 
view and that | will ensure that my officials 
co-operative fully with your industry. We 
might not always agree on the outcome of 
our discussions, but we must ensure that 
when we talk together, we each listen careful- 
ly to what the other has to say. 
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ANZAAS: national conservation strategy 


Speech by the Minister for Home Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, to the 
Australian New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science (ANZAAS) Congress 
session on the future of the national conservation strategy, in Canberra, on 16 May: 


As the program indicates, this morning’s session is devoted to the viewpoints of four 
differing interest groups which have been closely involved in the strategy’s development over 


the last three years. 


As most of you are no doubt aware, the Commonwealth parented this unique child with 
seminal inspiration from the Worid Conservation Strategy, which promotes the relationship 
between conservation and development of living resources as an issue of global importance. 


The World Conservation Strategy was pub- 
lished worldwide in 1980 by the International 
Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources (IUCN), and the IUCN was itself 
assisted in this by the World Wildlife Fund 


and the United Nations Environment 
Program. 
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As | have said, being the figurative parent 
of the National Conservation Strategy for 
Australia (NCSA), the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment has a set of responsibilities regard- 
ing the nurture of this child and the establish- 
ment of its future viability. 

My purpose now is to talk about these 
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responsibilities and to outline the processes 
necessary to take the strategy through its 
infancy. Those processes can be summarised 
as: 


® endorsement of the strategy by all ele- 
ments in the Australian community; 


® promotion of the strategy and its concepts; 
® implementation of the strategy; and 


è monitoring and evaluating the implement- 
ation of the strategy. 


At this stage | would tend to see the 
strategy as a series of achievements along 
the road to an informed, motivated and 
concerted approach by the nation in planning 
and managing for the integration of con- 
servation and development, or in simple 
terms, responsible stewardship of our living 
resources. 


Our first achievement was last year’s con- 
sensus on the content of the strategy by a 
cross-section of representatives of govern- 
ments, industry and the community at the 
National Conservation Strategy Conference. 


This consensus has now taken us, as | have 
said, to the endorsement and implementation 
stage which in itself is a sensitive phase. It isa 
phase which requires a good deal of co- 
operation between the administrative arms of 
government, and very much more detailed 
thinking concerning the funds, policies and 
programs that will help translate the strategy 
in terms of what the consensus identified as 
‘national priority actions’. 


A 22 member NCSA interim consultative 
committee, set up early this year under the 
chairmanship of Sir Rupert Myers and report- 
ing to the Minister for Home Affairs and 
Environment, has already reported on ways 
of obtaining the widest practicable endorse- 
ment of the strategy document. 


The consultative committee has defined 
endorsement as follows: 


Endorsement of the NCSA is taken to mean 
agreement with the objectives and 
strategic principles of the conference docu- 
ment and a commitment to implement the 
priority national actions, in co-operation 
with development and conservation in- 
terests, taking account of Australia’s Feder- 
al, constitutional, legislative and adminis- 
trative framework, and the general econo- 
mic climate. 
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The parties involved in the endorsement 
process are: the Commonwealth, State and 
Northern Territory Governments, local gov- 
ernment and peak non-government organisa- 
tions. Each of these has a significant hand in 
helping establish the strategy’s effectiveness 
and credibility, and in maintaining the 
Strategy in the longer term. 


What, then, needs to be done to achieve 
endorsement? The interim consultative com- 
mittee, in its report on endorsement, has 
essentially proposed: 


è immediate endorsement of the national 
conservation strategy by governments: 


è discussion of the strategy at the 1984 
Premiers’ Conference; 


è development of State and regional 
strategies; 
è encouragement of local governments, 


national organisations representing busi- 
ness, academic, conservation and com- 
munity groups to endorse and use the 
Strategy; and 


è a substantial publicity campaign to prom- 
ote understanding and implementation of 
the strategy throughout the wider com- 
munity. 

You will have noticed, and are perhaps 
wondering, why the consultative committee 
has placed such an emphasis on government 
actions. The reason is that the committee 
considered that, in order to achieve wide- 
spread community acceptance of the strategy 
and to implement the priority national actions 
successfully, a highly visible role must be 
assumed by governments. The committee, | 
should mention, is composed of members 
broadly representative of the community, in 
keeping with the consultative approach 
which has been a keystone in building the 
Strategy. 


There have, of course, been other actions 
towards setting the strategy in place which 
have occurred since last year’s national con- 
ference and which | shall mention now: 


@ the Prime Minister has conveyed the 
Strategy to the State and Territory Govern- 
ments asking them to consider it: 


è the strategy has been tabled in the Federal 
Parliament; 


® Western Australia and Victoria have distri- 
buted draft state strategies for public com- 
ment; 
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è reports are being prepared by government 
departments in New South Wales, South 
Australia and Queensland on implement- 
ation of the NCSA for consideration by 
their respective governments; and 

èe a Commonwealth — inter-departmental 
working group has been formed to ex- 
amine the document from the point of view 
of implementation. 
| hope that in recounting these develop- 

ments | will not be construed as suggesting 

Australia’s conservation strategy is about to 

be pushed into a political and bureaucratic 

labyrinth, to emerge piecemeal or scarred 
some years hence. 

it is a fact, however, that the strategy is too 
broad to be implemented overnight as an 
entity. Those amongst you who have so far 
been involved with the strategy will know 
that it will involve many separate programs 
and activities, carriad out by many agencies 
over an extended period of time. Implement- 
ation will require not only positive contribu- 
tions from governments, but from all sections 
of the community. 

Already, many activities in Australia are 
compatible with the objectives of the national! 
conservation strategy, for example, water 
and soil conservation programs, national 
park designation and management, reaf- 
forestation and coastal protection. 

The most immediate potential of the 
strategy is to strengthen and add direction to 
such programs. As far as possible, the imple- 
mentation of the strategy should built on 
what is already being done. But in some 
aspects it wi// involve new understandings. It 
will involve changes in direction and the 
commencement of new programs. 

Before us now are sixty priority national 
actions listed by the strategy. To attempt to 
implement all of these simultaneously would 
be a logistic impossibility as well as prohibi- 
tively costly. 

it is understood that implementation 
should be pursued incrementally by identify- 
ing those key priority national actions which: 
è build on existing programs; 

è are practical and achievable; and 

@ address our most urgent conservation 
needs. 

Without listing all the priority national 
actions which fall into these categories, they 
might include action to: 

è strengthen the co-ordination and co- 
operation between governments; 
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è give high priority to a national soil con- 
servation program; 


è promote the wise and efficient use of 
water, 


@ develop and support education, training 
and information programs; and 


è conserve rainforests. 


Early endorsement of the concepts of the 
strategy by governments is recognised as 
being of critical importance in paving the way 
for similar action by local government, indus- 
try associations, conservation organisations 
and other community bodies. 

| am pleased to say that the interim con- 
sultative committee is currently preparing a 
report on Australia-wide actions which might 
be taken in 1984-85 to further implement the 
strategy. 

The role of the States, in terms of the 
strategy’s objectives, is, of course, substan- 
tial. Constitutionally, Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment powers in relation to the conserva- 
tion of living resources are relatively limited. 
Much of the impetus to implement the prior- 
ity national actions will need to come from 
the States because they are primarily re- 
sponsible for land use, land management and 
the conservation of living resources. It is also 
to these areas that many decisions concern- 
ing development relate. 

The preparation and carrying out by the 
States and Territories of conservation 
strategies complementary to the national 
strategy could thus be seen as logical sequ- 
ences, enabling the grand vision, as it were, 
to unfold within established jurisdictions. The 
national strategy also supports the develop- 
ment of compatible strategies by the various 
sectors, such as manufacturing industry, min- 
ing, forestry, agriculture and fisheries. 

You may well be wondering now what are 
the chances of harmonising these diffuse 
activities, particularly as time goes on. Yet | 
think we can be optimistic. 

The consensus we reached at the June 
1983 conference heralded the coming 
together of traditionally divergent views. It 
demonstrated the broad support which the 
strategy has amongst most sectors of the. 
community. Its theme of ‘living resource 
conservation for sustainable development’ 
draws attention to the fundamental wisdom 
of caring for the land and its resources in 
order to be able to produce in the future. 
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At a point in history when popular opinion 
has focussed on our relationship to an en- 
vironment increasingly subject to human 
pressures, the national conservation strategy 
provides the basis for the development of a 
‘conservation ethic’ within the Australian 
community. Properly applied it would give us 
some assurance of security in the future use 
of our natural resources. And not least the 
strategy offers a framework for practical 
programs which can achieve these goals. 

In the last two years, | believe all parties 
have moved closer to what the strategy 
describes as a ‘better understanding and 
acceptance of the relationship between 
development and conservation.’ Given the 
momentum and breadth of the exercise, | 
would say it is inevitable that we are going to 
find many more ways of improving com- 
munication on living resource issues and of 
promoting co-operation in these matters bet- 
ween governments, industry and community 
costs. 

Thus far, | have outlined the technicalities 
leading to endorsement and implementation 
of the strategy and some views on the mood 
in which we move forward. 

There are two further important strands of 
activity which we will be pursuing to ensure 
that the strategy functions, and functions 
well. Those activities are: 
® widespread promotion and publicity of the 

Strategy and its concepts; and 
® monitoring and evaluating the implement- 

ation of the strategy. 

So far, the process of developing the 
strategy has made the many people directly 
involved more knowledgeable about the 
nation’s capacity to manage in this delicate 
and crucial area. It has also attracted a degree 
of publicity in the metropolitan and regional 
media. 

But there is a large task ahead in acquaint- 
ing the community as a whole with the 
principles of the strategy. Avenues for this 
encompass media publicity, as well as educa- 
tion and training, and it is hoped that all 
parties associated with the strategy will con- 
tribute in their specific ways to increasing 
public awareness. It is quite probable that 
promotion through local government author- 
ities will carry considerable impact as they 
are often closest to the people and many of 
the problems. Ultimately, as the practical 
benefits of implementation are seen, these 
will constitute the soundest form of publicity. 
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The question of monitoring and evaluation 
of the strategy can be considered as covering 
two aspects: 

@ firstly, monitoring changes in response to 
specific NCSA activities, and evaluating the 
resource effectiveness of these activities: 
and 

® secondly, monitoring broader changes in 
the environment and other factors relevant 
to the national conservation strategy. 

In the first instance, the evaluation of 
specific activities would relate to the goals, 
timing and resource commitments antici- 
pated. This evaluation might be done by the 
implementing agency, and would then desir- 
ably be recorded and publicised by a central 
group. 

In the second instance, monitoring broader 
changes is more complicated. For example, 
changes in areas such as land administration, 
or progress in combatting particular environ- 
mental problems, or in public knowledge or 
community attitudes, will necessarily require 
identification of a base-line upon which to 
judge changes. This will involve the co- 
operation of many agencies. Here, govern- 
ments can act both as a catalyst and co- 
ordinator, as well as bringing their own 
resources into play for the early establish- 
ment of baseline information. 

Viewed as a whole, the endorsement and 
implementation of the National Conservation 
Strategy for Australia challenges our capacity 
for a broader vision and our skills in giving 
substance to that vision. 

In conclusion, let me state the four objec- 
tives highlighted by the strategy: 

è the maintenance of essential ecological 
processes and life support systems on 
which human survival and development 
depend; 

è the preservation of genetic diversity: 

è the sustainable utilisation of species and 
ecosystems which support communities as 
well as major industries; and 

è the maintenance and enhancement of en- 
vironmental qualities which make the earth 
a pleasant place to live in and which meet 
our aesthetic and recreational needs. 
These objectives do not change in charac- 

ter or cease to be important at State borders. 

They are national in scope and it is in the 

national interest that they be applied 

throughout the country. The nation as a 

whole, as well as all the individual parts of it, 

stands to benefit as a result. 
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Australia-China iron and steel initiative* 


During his visit to the People’s Republic of China in February, the Australian Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, and his Chinese counterpart, Premier Zhao Ziyang, agreed to explore the 
feasibility of wide ranging co-operation between China and Australia in iron and steel. In 
introducing the proposal Mr Hawke stressed the economic advantages that might accrue both 
to Australia and China from the development of complementarity between the Australian and 
Chinese industries. It was seen as being of particular advantage if China were to meet some of 
its production needs by importing semi-finished iron and steel for final processing in China as 
an alternative to reliance on processing from the raw material stage supplemented by imports 


of finished products. 


Mr Zhao responded positively to the prop- 
osal, and agreed with Mr Hawke that an 
Australia-China iron and steel industry joint 
study group be established to investigate the 
matter further. It was agreed that the study 
group examine the prospects for co- 
operation in five specific areas: 

è increased sales of Australian iron ore to 

China; 

è Australian investment in the Chinese iron 
and steel industry; 

e Chinese investment in iron ore extraction 
in Australia; 

è Australian involvement in the modernisa- 
tion of existing Chinese steel mills; and 

è the supply of Australian iron and steel 
products to China. 

In addition, possible Australian sales of 
manganese and coal have been associated 
with the proposal. 

Several important aspects of the initiative 
were apparent from the outset. Firstly, the 
co-operative relationship that was to be stu- 
died was not solely based on trading consid- 
erations. Proposals for mutual investment 
and for complementary structuring of the 
iron and steel industries in the two countries 
have ensured that, if they do bear fruit, an 
economic partnership based on substantial 
integration would develop. 

Secondly, the proposals involved both long 
and short-term considerations, and concrete 
results from some of the lines of enquiry 
could not be expected for some years. 

Thirdly, the study group would not be 
operating in a vacuum, but would build on 
and complement the already advanced rela- 
tions between the two countries in the iron 
and steel industry. In 1982-83, for example, 
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* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 4, April 1984, 
page 418. 
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sales of Australian iron ore to China were 
valued at $41 million, and sales of iron and 
steel products amounted to $55 million, Aus- 
tralian State Governments and companies 
had also been actively engaged in sounding 
out the prospects in the Chinese market. 
However, it was considered that while ex- 
isting trade, the prospect of Chinese invest- 
ment in iron ore mining in Australia, and 
technical co-operation at various levels 
would all continue, co-operation in these 
areas could be enhanced by the new commit- 
ment by both Australia and China to broaden 
and strengthen and relationship overall, and 
particularly its economic dimension. 

Progress in developing the initiative has 
been rapid. In Australia, a core consultative 
group comprising senior representatives 
from Government (Federal and State), indus- 
try and the trade unions has been established 
to co-ordinate the Australian approach to the 
joint study group. The Chinese State Council 
designated the Chinese Ministry for Metallur- 
gical Industry to be responsible for the 
Chinese input to the group. The first meeting 
of the joint study group was held in China in 
early April, and several rounds of discussions 
have been held since both at official level 
and between Australian business executives 
and their Chinese counterparts. 

At the private level in Australia there has 
been extensive and active participation in the 
process of elaborating the proposals. One 
company, CRA, which has already signed a 
technical co-operation agreement with China, 
has described the initiative by Mr Hawke as 
most welcome and indicative of the longer 
term thinking that is necessary. Another, 
BHP, has stated that the instigation of the 
joint study group has lead already to signifi- 
cantly increased interest by the Chinese in 
co-operating with the Australian industry. 
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The Chinese Minister of Metallurgical Industries, Mr Li Dongye, makes a presentation of a Chinese 
painting to the General Manager (Operations) of BHP’s Steel Division, K winana, Western Australia, Mr 
Peter Laver (centre). At right is the Western Australian Minister for Minerals and Energy, Mr David Parker. 


(AIS photo). 


The latest development in the initiative was 
the 10-26 May visit to Australia of the Chinese 
Minister of Metallurgical Industries, Mr Li 
Dongye. Mr Li's visit enabled further consid- 
eration of specific activities at both a govern- 
ment and enterprise level. In an extended 
itinerary that included Australia’s major steel 
works and coal producing areas, as well as 
discussions with the Prime Minister, State 
Governments and private companies, Mr Li 
and his party were able to obtain at first-hand 
information to assist China’s decision-making 
on its iron and steel development. 

After meeting Mr Hawke, Mr Li told the 
Australian media that ‘Australia has especial- 
ly abundant resources in iron ore and you 
have advanced technology compared to what 
we have in China’ and he added that ‘we think 
these are very sound foundations to form the 
basis of co-operation between the iron and 
steel industries of our two countries’. Com- 
menting on the visit, the official New China 
News Agency (NCNA) referred to the ‘posi- 
tive’ Chinese Government response to the 
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proposal and the ‘satisfactory progress’ that 
had been achieved. NCNA noted Minister Li's 
‘optimism’ about the prospects for co- 
operation between Australia and China which 
he saw as being on the basis of ‘equality and 
mutual respect’. 

There is a range of basically commercial 
decisions that the Chinese and Australian 
principals will need to make before the 
elements of the initiative can be fully de- 
veloped. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that 
Chinese officials have spoken of a domestic 
demand for steel of the order of 80 million 
tonnes per annum by the year 2000. Full 
details of planning to meet this demand are 
not available, but firm decisions have been 
taken to complete the Baoshan complex 
outside Shanghai (for which a large propor- 
tion of iron ore supplies will be purchased 
from Australia) and to modernise other ex- 
isting capacity, which should respectively 
add six and ten million tonnes of annual 
output to the current capacity of about 40 
million tonnes. Once these steps are taken, 
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the scope for various forms of co-operation 
with the Chinese industry to help bridge the 
gap that will remain would appear to be 


which co-operation between the Australian 
and Chinese industries will fit into the 
development of the industry in both countries 


considerable. becomes clear. What can be said at this stage 
though is that the concept has evolved from 
the sound and broadly based political, econo- 
mic and cultural ties that exist between the 
two countries. It is also true that some 
elements of co-operation in the iron and steel 
sector are already well developed, and that 
the political will exists in both China and 
Australia to tackle enthusiastically the econo- 
mic issues involved in further integration. 


On the Australian side, there has been the 
suggestion that BHP’s Kwinana blast furnace, 
which is currently not in operation, might be 
reopened to supply up to 500000 tonnes 
annually of semi-finished product, and, in the 
longer term, that increased capacity could be 
developed to help meet China's needs. 


It will be some time before the extent to 
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A delegation of Chinese defence officials visited Australia in May to establish business relationships in the 
aircraft, shipbuilding and electronics industries and with manufacturers of defence equipment. In 
Melbourne, Victoria, they inspected the Government Aircraft Factories, which engage in the design and 
production of military and civil aircraft. The 28-member mission’s visit was co-ordinated by the China 
Xinshidai Company and included representatives of the China Electronics Import and Export Corporation; 
the China North Industries Corporation; China Precision Machinery Import and Export Corporation; and 
the China Machinery and Equipment Import and Export Corporation. Apart from Melbourne, the group 
visited Sydney, Adelaide and Hobart. Pictured (left to right) inspecting the construction work on the 
cockpit of a Wamira basic trainer, at the Government Aircraft Factories (GAF) are the Senior Project 
Manager (Aircraft) GAF, Mr Peter Podolak; the Vice President of the China Xinshidai Company, and leader 
of the delegation, Mr Ye Zhenhua; and Mr Xing Bo of Norinco (China North Industries Corporation). (AIS 
photo). 
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High technology: Siding Spring Mountain observatory 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the opening of Siding Spring 


observatory, on 16 May: 


i am delighted to be here today on Siding Spring Mountain to perform the official opening of 


this new optical telescope. 


The Australian National University (ANU) is to be congratulated for its initiative in 
developing this telescope which sets new international standards in astronomical engineering 
and is the most advanced optical telescope ever built. 


There are good reasons for Australians to 
be proud of this achievement: 

è the design and development of the tele- 
scope is very much a co-operative Austra- 
lian venture; and 

® apart from several components which 
could not be manufactured in Australia, 
construction took place in the ANU’s own 
workshops and involved a large number of 
Australian engineering firms, supply and 
service companies and consultants. 

The astronomers, engineers and techni- 
cians at Mount Stromlo and Siding Spring 
observatories, with the support of the ANU 
and co-operation of industry, have created a 
facility which clearly demonstrates Austra- 
lia’s capacity to contribute to the advance- 
ment of high technology. 

The telescope is a particular tribute to the 
entrepreneurship of Professor Mathewson, 
for it is he who sought out the elements from 
a variety of sources and has been responsible 
for their synthesis into an impressive piece of 
research equipment. 

In these times of rapid change and the 
tendency to measure our performance in 
terms of international comparisons, | cannot 
but feel that we often given insufficient credit 
to the many excellent achievements, of which 
this telescope is an example, quietly taking 
place within Australia. 

Allow me therefore to highlight, without 
getting technical, some aspects of this facility 
which makes it so important and provides 
many lessons concerning Australian initia- 
tive, ingenuity and dedication of individuals. 

Let me at the outset refer to the factors 
which led to the construction of the 2.3 metre 
telescope. As the admirable booklet distri- 
buted today notes, the main factors were: 
® an acute shortage of observing time; 

è the need for a large telescope versatile 
enough to take full advantage of modern 
instrumentation; 

è the lack of advanced facilities for the train- 
ing of students; and 
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è a desire to stimulate the development of 
astronomy in Australia. 

With these factors in mind, the original 
specifications called for a versatile, precise, 
and efficient telescope, equipped with adv- 
anced astronomical instrumentation, but 
costing a fraction of the price of a convention- 
al telescope. 

The end result stands before us. 

The convergence of interest of the scientific 
and technological communities has produced 
a facility of unprecedented versatility and 
power, bold in concept, elegant in design and 
professional in implementation. 

At a time when up-to-date research equip- 
ment is difficult to fund, it is good to find an 
instance where the cost of major equipment 
has been contained in such a creative 
manner. 

This facility is notably different from other 
comparable facilities. 

The different physical appearance of the 
facility, compared with the other telescope 
structures on this mountain, is immediately 
apparent. 

The building is cubical and rotates with the 
telescope inside allowing the building to be 
much smaller and considerably less costly 
than the conventional domed astronomical 
telescope building. 

Other important differences between the 
2.3 metre telescope and its predecessors are 
its alt-azimuth mounting and its thin mirror 
which allow a lighter structure, with conse- 
quent reduction in complexity and cost. 

And the final aspect of design of particular 
note is that the control computer has been 
integrated into the telescope systems so 
thoroughly that it is capable of controlling all 
of the building and telescope functions. 

The telescope has already attracted atten- 
tion internationally with visits by Japanese, 
Italian, American, British, and Dutch scien- 
tists and engineers interested in building 
similar telescopes in their own countries. 

its great advantage is its simplicity and 
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relatively low cost. Countries, which pre- 
viously could not afford to build conventional 
telescopes, can now participate in astrono- 
mical research. In this respect, it is pleasing to 
note that several countries in our own region 
have shown interest in the telescope. 

The development of this facility enhances 
the ANU’s position as a leading institution in 
the field of astronomy. Its two observatories, 
at Mount Stromlo and here at Siding Spring, 
together form one of the world’s major 
optical astronomical installations. In scientific 
terms, the work of the observatories places 
the ANU amongst the world’s leaders. 

Australians are proud of the achievements 
of Australian astronomy. The radio telescope 
on the Australian $50 banknote and John 
Tebbutt on the Australian $100 banknote are 
elequent testimony to this. 

One reason Australia is so prominent in 
international astronomy is because we have 
had men who have had the foresight to push 
for the establishment of world class observa- 
tories. 

Optical astronomy has grown in Australia 
as a result of facilities established by two 
pioneers: 

e Dr W.G. Duffield, who established Mount 

Stromlo Observatory; and 
è Dr B.J. Bok, who established Siding Spring 

Observatory. 

Duffield first conceived of an Australian 
observatory when, as a young Australian 
studying spectroscopy at the physical labora- 
tory of the University of Manchester in 1905, 
he attended the Oxford meeting of the Inter- 
national Union for Solar Research. The enthu- 
siasm kindled at that time sustained him 
through the next two decades. 

Mount Stromlo was selected as the site of 
the new observatory in 1910. The Common- 
wealth Solar Observatory, as it was first 
known, was put into operation in 1925 and 
the observatory buildings on Mount Stromlo 
were occupied by the end of 1926. Duffield 
died suddenly in 1929. 

Bart Bok, who died only last August, was a 
dynamic person who did a great deal to 
stimulate the development of astronomy in 
Australia. In particular he will be remembered 
for his highly successful attempts to build 
one of the world’s best graduate schools and 
for the establishment of Siding Spring 
Observatory. Bok put an immense amount of 
effort into bringing astronomy before the 
public. He toured Australia incessantly, mak- 
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The new 2.3 metre optical telescope, at the Siding 
Spring Mountain observatory. (AIS photo). 


ing at least one trip per month to outlying 
towns, and, when invited to speak to groups 
such as Rotary or Apex, his reply was invari- 
ably ‘Yes, as long as | can also have one hour 
with the high-school students’. 

As you would all know the Southern skies 
provide a particularly great stellar variety. 

Bok campaigned tirelessly for a large 
southern hemisphere telescope, and his 
efforts are widely acknowledged as having 
played a seminal role in the establishment of 
the Anglo-Australian observatory. 

Bok’s foresight in establishing Siding 
Spring Observatory has been one of the 
major factors that has allowed Australian 
astronomy to preserve its place in inter- 
national science, even though our monopoly 
on the southern hemisphere facilities no 
longer exists. 

What of the future? 

The new telescope will play a key role in the 
exploration of the universe. Complete com- 
puter control may allow, in the not-too- 
distant future, astronomers in different parts 
of the world to make use of the telescope 
through satellite hook-up. 
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Space technology offers considerable 
attractions, not only for Australian astrono- 
mical research but for Australia generally. 

In many ways, Australia is naturally suited, 
with its large land mass, extensive resource 
base and communication requirements, to 
the application of space technology. 

As in astronomy, Australia has shown the 
ability to undertake research and develop 
space science initiatives equal to any in the 
world. We have the latent capability to de- 
velop a national space science and tech- 
nology effort comparable with those of other 
advanced economies. 

The potential exists in Australia for a viable 
level of activity in this area. 


We have a respectable base level of skills 
and resources in areas related to space 
technology, although these assets are dis- 
persed widely in industry, research institu- 
tions, Government establishments and as 
Australians in overseas space industry. 

In the main, we have awaited the develop- 
ment and demonstration of space technology 
overseas before purchasing it for our own 
use. This approach has enabled the various 
agencies charged with servicing community 
needs to adopt space technology for our 
requirements with efficiency and alacrity. In 
many respects, this approach has served us 
well. 

But of course such an approach does not 
allow us.to develop fully our space science 
and technology capabilities. It ignores the 
benefits, in terms of technology development 
and domestic and international market parti- 
cipation, to be gained from having a local 
space manufacturing industry. 

Canada had its own communication satel- 
lite in orbit 23 years ago — the world’s first. 
This is a good example of what can be done 
in this area by a middle sized nation. What 
needs to be established is whether priority 
should be given to such activity. This, crucial- 
ly, must depend on an appreciation of the net 
benefits flowing from such activity. 

Any assessment of this requires that we 
consider carefully as a first step the prere- 
quisites for success in this area. 

The prerequisites for achieving such capa- 
bilities can be perceived clearly in the 
strategies pursued by countries such as 
Canada, Japan and France. They are: 
è commitment by government to 

development of a national capability; 


the 
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è the setting up of high-level advisory bodies 
to articulate national goals, select priorities 
and develop long-term planning and 
budgets: 

è the establishment of centres of space R and 
D in Government agencies or universities 
(with subsequent transfer of technology to 
or use of facilities by local industry); 

è the emergence of locally owned industries 
capable of accepting major subcontracts 
from prime contractors; and 

è co-operation in large scale inter- 
governmental programs providing transfer 
or development of expertise in local indus- 
try, in space and related areas. 

Whether and to what extent Australia 
should move to meet such prerequisites and 
pursue the development of a local industry, is 
a question to which there is no automatic or 
self-evident answer. The costs and benefits of 
doing so need to be carefully weighed. 

A commitment of national resources to 
space science and technology on a scale 
sufficient to establish a viable local industry 
or even to fund particular space projects must 
be considered against other priority areas of 
technology identified by the Government and 
of interest to industry. 

An important step towards addressing the 
local industry question was the convening in 
March this year of the national space sympo- 
sium. | 

The objectives of the symposium, some of 
you will recall, were to: 

è identify what Australia’s existing capabili- 
ties are; 

è consider where we, as a nation, desire to 
go in the future; 

è identify public arrangements by which in- 
dustry and research agencies can profit 
from future developments; and 

è discuss possible options for Government. 
As a result of the symposium, the possibil- 

ity of establishing a working group represent- 

ing relevant interests is being considered. 

Such a group could identify a set of goals for 

Australia and recommend on a structure to 

implement them. 

There is an international as well as domes- 
tic dimension to our interests in outer space. 
Australia has a long and proud tradition of 
international co-operation in space matters, 
reflected in the fact that we are founder 
members of the United Nations Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. Even 
now, an Australian — Professor John Carver, 
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Director of the Research School of Physical 
Sciences at the ANU — is Chairman of the 
important Scientific and Technical Sub- 
committee. 

These committees are involved in a wide 
range of space activities which directly affect 
Australian interests and include remote sens- 
ing, communication, resource management 
and development and such areas as astrono- 
mical research and meteorology. New areas 
are being explored such as search and rescue 
satellites. 

The most urgent task posed by our repre- 
sentation in the Committee on Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space appears to be a requirement 
for strong co-ordination of government in- 
volvement in space activities. | intend raising 
this matter with relevant ministers with a 
view to examining how we might organise 
better our involvement with that Committee. 
Improved co-ordination will, among other 
things, allow us to move quickly to take 
advantage of opportunities to further our 
interests internationally. 

Finally, before concluding, | should like to 
pay tribute to the manifest commitment to 
excellence apparent in so much of the work of 
those associated with space activities. Your 
endeavours in quite unprecedented fashion 
probe the frontiers of human knowledge and 
experience. 

That you have been able to do so with such 
conspicuous success, reflects well on some 
of the strengths which have in the past been 
evident in our education system. 

We are, however, now at a critical juncture 
in the development of that system. 

The Government is currently considering 
both the Schools Commission Report on 
Funding Policies for Australian Schools, and 
the Commonwealth Tertiary Education Com- 
mission Report on Funding Arrangements for 
the Universities next triennium. With Susan 
Ryan, the Minister for Education and Youth 
Affairs, | have been closely involved in an 
intensive round of consultations on the 
issues and options involved. 

The problems posed in defining our educa- 
tional priorities for the years ahead and in 
funding these are considerable. Neverthe- 
less, as | know you would all agree, the 
decisions taken will significantly affect our 
capacity to improve the technological skills of 
our work force, and ultimately improve our 
living standards. 

Professor Karmel, Vice-Chancellor of the 
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Australian National University, recently 
addressed this matter of priorities in a 
thought-provoking, and realistic fashion 
when he said: 

My priorities are for more resources to 
raise educational participation in post- 
compulsory schooling and tertiary educa- 
tion, to establish a rational training system, 
and for such re-allocation of existing re- 
sources as is necessary to raise the mini- 
mum competencies to be achieved during 
compulsory schooling; until these have 
been achieved, demands for richer provi- 
sions per teacher or per pupii will have to 
be postponed. 

This | think gets us back to the basics. Our 
education system must be geared, again as 
Professor Karmel has said, to provide for the 
contemporary demands for a more highly 
qualified workforce, for workers with com- 
munications skills and ability to deal with 
people, and for men and women who, with 
necessary scientific and technical training, 
will contribute to the successful management 
of technological change. 

Certainly this Government is at one with 
Professor Karmel in acknowledging the 
essential need for an educational system 
which will at once provide for excellence and, 
at the same time, equip all Australians for the 
tasks of contemporary life. 

Our judgements on education funding will 
reflect this approach. 

Obviously this implies continued support 
for a national research effort. That support 
will, however, necessarily have to be selec- 
tive. 

if we are to maintain our lead, or indeed 
survive in a wide range of national en- 
deavours, whether they be pure science or 
new technology for industry, it is necessary 
for us to identify the best and most forward- 
looking research workers, and ensure that 
their excellence and enterprise are properly 
supported. 

if we make quality and opportunity our key 
criteria for support, then the results will flow 
back to the nation as a whole, whether by 
way of advancement of scientific knowledge, 
or national prestige, or a vigorous economy 
based on technologically aware and up-to- 
date industries. 

Australia can lead the world in those areas 
where we focus our attention and exert our 
will and enterprise. 

This telescope provides no better proof. 
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High technology: research and development 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the opening of the CSIRO Clayton 


Laboratory, in Melbourne, on 18 May: 


I am most grateful for the consideration shown by Dr Wild (Chairman of CSIRO — Ed.) and 
members of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization (CSIRO) 
Executive in deferring the opening of these laboratories to afford me the opportunity of 


participation today. 


| know all connected with the Divisions of Chemical and Wood Technology, and 
Mathematics and Statistics, will find these new facilities a considerable improvement over 
those available at the former premises in South Melbourne. 


When facilities for other CSIRO Divisions 
are completed on this site, the entire complex 
will have the capacity to become a world 
class centre for technological research. By its 
very location, providing as it does for close 
interaction with the adjacent university and 
with industry, it has a natural advantage. 

The work being carried out by the new 
division of Chemical and Wood Technology is 
of particular significance. It is a clear demon- 
stration of commercially relevant research. 
Such research is vital to Australia’s future 
prosperity. 

Much of the Chemical and Wood Tech- 
nology Division's work is carried out in 
conjunction with Australian industry. Indeed 
the Division already has a number of indust- 
rial developments to its credit. importantly 
these achievements include examples of how 
high technology research can provide for the 
need for both advanced product and im- 
proved process. 

Notable recent activities include: 

@ development with Repco of a process for 
converting small diameter logs into 
structural wood product called ‘scrimber’: 

® successful scale-up of the ‘Sirofloc’ water 
clarification process with a commercial 
plant now in operation at Bell Bay, Tasma- 
nia; and 

è investigation into ways of substituting 
wood fibre for asbestos in reinforced ce- 
ment products. 

The new laboratories will enable the Divi- 
sion to pursue even more actively its indus- 
trially related research. A feature of the 
building itself is the large process bays 
provided for the scaling-up of research from 
the laboratory stage to pilot-plant operation. 
This will allow demonstration of many of the 
new ideas generated by research staff for 
industry. 
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The ultimate test of success for most CSIRO 
research is its likely benefit to the Australian 
industry and community. Research and 
Development — R and D — should not be 
ends in themselves. They must become eco- 
nomically productive either directly or in- 
directly. They should be linked to a range of 
other considerations, including quality con- 
trol and marketing. In this regard | am 
pleased to see that one of the manufacturing 
industry research topics to which CSIRO is 
giving highest priority is that of using adv- 
anced technologies for process and quality 
control. This correctly recognises the fun- 
damental importance of achieving high quali- 
ty if Australia is to improve its industrial 
competitiveness. 


There can be no doubt that successful 
industrial application has not been generally 
characteristic of Australia’s broad research 
effort. While we compare favourably with 
other countries in terms of basic research — 
we are in the top eight in OECD — we are well 
behind in turning these research results into 
new industrial opportunities. 


We are failing to turn R and D into dollars. 
We are giving too much emphasis to the ‘R’ 
and too often neglecting the ‘D’ dimension of 
it all. 


Greater effort should therefore be made to 
capitalise on our indigenous research. 


It is important that commercialisation of 
CSIRO developments be carried out wherever 
possible by Australian firms, since this not 
only maximises CSIRO’s assistance to Aus- 
tralian industry, but also maximises the re- 
turn to the community on its investment in 
CSIRO. 

This does not mean, however, that all 
Australian research should be reserved for 
exploitation by Australian industry. That 
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would go against the principle of the free 
exchange of ideas. As a nation which has had 
the capacity to produce four Nobel Prize 
winners — the same number as Japan with 
eight times our population — we must shoul- 
der our responsibility. But if Australian re- 
search is taken up overseas, as it will be in 
some cases, there should be provision for 
some of the benefits of commercial exploita- 
tion to be returned to Australia by way of joint 
ventures or royalties. 

I would also suggest (and here | am 
repeating a theme | have taken up elsewhere) 
that it is vital that support for research be 
directed deliberately to the best research 
workers. This should apply as much within 
CSIRO as elsewhere. 

if Australia is to maintain its lead, or indeed 
survive, in a wide range of national en- 
deavours, whether they be pure science or 
new technology for industry, then we shall 
have to identify the best and most forward- 
looking research workers, and ensure that 
their excellence and enterprise are properly 
supported. 

Quality and opportunity should be our key 
criteria for support. To the extent they are, 
results will flow back to the nation as a whole, 
in advancement of scientific knowledge, and 
a vigorous economy based on technological- 
ly aware and up-to-date industries. 

Obvious as this might seem, the plain fact 
of the matter is that we as a nation have a 
long way to go to achieve a vigorous eco- 
nomy based on technologically aware and 
up-to-date industries — industries working 
arm in arm with our research establishment. 
What we need is a situation where our 
research community and industry meet 
together, talk together, plan together and 
work together. This should be a priority 
objective for all concerned. 

In this regard the results of several recent 
surveys are disturbing. They reveal that many 
Australian executives are confused about the 
application of new technology. A high per- 
centage of those interviewed in one survey 
saw foreign competitors as more technologi- 
cally advanced and making better use of 
technology. Notwithstanding this, more than 
two thirds still professed themselves satisfied 
with the way research and development was 
being carried out within their own organisa- 
tions. 

No-one in Australia can take comfort from 
these findings — whatever inconsistencies 
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there may be between the attitudes ex- 
pressed. 


One factor at work clearly is a complacency 
born of the inward-looking nature of some 
areas of our economy. Government willing- 
ness in the past to shelter areas of industry, 
and thus lessening the edge of competition, 
may have made industry, and top executives 
in particular, indifferent to new technologies. 


Certainly this complacency cannot con- 
tinue if we are to compete with countries 
whose industries are making greater efforts 
than ourselves to utilise new productivity 
raising technologies. 

The adoption of new technologies to re- 
Vitalise existing industry and promote the 
development of new industries is crucial to 
the maintenance and improvement of the 
living standards of the Australian people. The 
success with which we do so will also have an 
important bearing on the extent to which we 
ultimately get to grips with unacceptably high 
levels of unemployment. 

The Australian Labor Government, with its 
commitment to consolidating the economic 
recovery which is now under way, and its 
interest in establishing a sound basis for 
Australia’s long-term economic develop- 
ment, wants a close nexus to be forged 
between science and technology and indus- 
try development. 


This emphasis on practical research and 
development does not deny in any way the 
importance of basic research. What the Gov- 
ernment seeks is a balance between pure and 
applied research. As a nation with fewer 
financial resources than many of our inter- 
national competitors, it is essential that we 
make the best use of our scientific resources. 


We can accept that, as a small country in 
terms of population, we cannot match the 
research and development capacity of over- 
seas establishments in some particular areas 
of specialisation. In such cases it may be 
advantageous to monitor their output and 
purchase the relevant rights. With suitable 
modification to Australian conditions, it may 
be profitable to do so. 

But there will be cases where, if we focus 
our attention and exert our will and enter- 
prise, we can lead the world. We should not 
shrink from doing so. Interscan, in which Dr 
Wild had such a direct hand, is a clear 
instance of the possibilities which exist. The 
Siding Spring telescope which | had the 
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privilege to open the other day, would be 

another example. 

My more general concern, however, is that 
development of Australia’s capacity in the 
field of science and technology be seen as an 
integral part of our efforts to build viable, 
internationally competitive, Australian indus- 
tries. 

The discussion paper on a national tech- 
nology strategy recently released by my 
colleague, Barry Jones (the Minister for Sci- 
ence and Technology — Ed.), and debated in 
Parliament only last week, is an important 
contribution to the process of developing an 
active and coherent approach to technology 
issues and their relevance for the growth of 
Australian industry. 

As Sir Gustav Nossal said earlier this week 
of this draft strategy: 

(It) is important because it identifies both 
the essential role of science and technology 
in long-term economic health and the se- 
rious quantitative and attitudinal deficien- 
cies in Australia that limit the contribution 
which our science sector can make. 

That paper set out five national priorities as 
matters for debate: 

è raising Australia’s skill base; 

è bridging the gap between research and 
industry; 

e moving towards high value added goods 
and services; 

@ creating stronger and more appropriate 
economic structures which will provide 
goods which can be placed on a world 
market; and 

è overcoming the problems of overspecial- 
ised regional economies such as in coal, 
steel and heavy manufacturing industries. 
i think it very important that this statement 

of priorities be submitted to the closest 
scrutiny. On the basis of a constructively 
critical dialogue around the issues involved, 
the development of a relevant, well-co- 
ordinated policy approach in this important 
area should become possible. 

in the meantime, the Government has 
already introduced a number of positive 
measures to overcome the problems it sees 
in the area. The Government has given 
particular priority to the stimulation of the 
level of industrial research development 
activity through the provision of financial 
incentives and support for new technologies: 
è in 1983-84, substantially increased funds 

were provided for science and technology 
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research under the Australian Research 

Grants Scheme and for Marine Science and 

Technology programs; 

è a national Biotechnology Scheme has been 
established; 

è additional funds were provided for public 
interest projects for industrial development 
and for the establishment of innovation 
centres; 

® new research associations have been 
formed to encourage co-operative industry 
research development; 

e Government purchasing policy has been 
strengthened and offsets policies are being 
reviewed to see how these areas of Gov- 
ernment activity can best be co-ordinated 
with our approach to science and tech- 
nology; and 

è we have introduced the National Research 
Fellowships Scheme to provide individuals 
and research teams with opportunities to 
undertake research of national signifi- 
cance, with a view to strengthening Austra- 
lia’s development capacity. 

The Government has also supported the 
establishment of Sirotech to take develop- 
ments pioneered by the CSIRO to commercial 
application. It is particularly pleasing to note 
that universities and research institutions 
have also adopted this approach by setting 
up commercial ventures to market their own 
research findings. 

The Government is, as well, offering sub- 
stantial taxation benefits to promote the 
development of a venture capital market in 
Australia. We aim to reduce the risk in taking 
up new technologies and to help small busi- 
ness to exploit available market opportuni- 
ties. This should help businessmen to take 
Australian, or overseas technological break- 
throughs, and turn them into profitable busi- 
ness ventures. 

All these measures, in one way or another, 
are designed to close the gap between re- 
search and product development; to acceler- 
ate the rate of technology transfer into new 
products and processes. 

But there still needs to be much greater 
dialogue between industry and scientists and 
we need to look closely at mechanisms to 
facilitate this. 

Australian scientists themselves should ex- 
amine their role and be alert to opportunities 
to transfer technology from laboratories, uni- 
versities and research institutions to 
businesses in Australia. 
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At the same time, decision makers in the 
business community, whose attitudes to new 
technology are so critical, could usefully 
reassess their individual R and D efforts, to 
ensure that they are making an optimal 
contribution to the long-term strength of their 
enterprises. 

We have the research capabilities, the 





International Year of Peace 





creativity and managerial talent to meet the 
challenge. 

The official opening of this new laboratory, 
with its excellent facilities, will | hope, provide 
renewed impetus to CSIRO’s research and 
technology transfer activities and mark the 
beginning of a new era in scientific research 
and industry collaboration. 


EEE CNN AAO AAAA i a AS ne 


In November 1982 under Resolution 37/16, the United Nations General Assembly proclaimed 
1986, its fortieth anniversary, as the International Year of Peace (1YP). Member States of the 
United Nations have been asked to mark IYP with appropriate national commemorative 


programs. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, has indicated that Australia should respond 
positively to the UN proclamation in accordance with the high priority the Government 


attaches to peace and disarmament issues. 


The Department of Foreign Affairs in con- 
sultation with other relevant Government 
departments and agencies has commenced 
planning to develop a comprehensive prog- 
ram of activities to commemorate IYP. It is 
envisaged that the [YP program will encom- 
pass a diverse range of activities in fields 
such as the media, the sciences, the arts, 
sport, business and government and will 
involve as many sections as possible of the 
Australian community from both the private 
and public spheres. 

Some of the specific ideas being canvassed 
include: 

è national peace conference: 

® peace education program; 

è peace research fellowships; 

è marathon run for peace; 

è peace display at the Australian War Memo- 

rial; 

special IYP coin or medallion: 

special IYP stamps; 

@ demonstrations by CSIRO, ADAB and AC- 
IAR of scientific and aid activities which 
support peaceful development; 

è peace film; and 

® emphasis of peace themes in radio and 
television programming. 

Although these proposals have yet to be 
formally considered or endorsed by Cabinet, 
Mr Hayden's personal commitment to the 
development of a comprehensive IYP com- 
memorative program is supported by Min- 
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isterial colleagues with whom he has corres- 
ponded on this subject. 

In the experience of Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment departments organising previous 
UN international years, it has been found 
necessary to establish a national planning 
Structure comprising both national and state 
planning and co-ordinating committees and 
supported by a small secretariat with the 
Department having major responsibility for 
that particular international year. 

Mr Hayden has agreed to the establish- 
ment, along the lines outlined above, of a 
national planning structure and a small secre- 
tariat within the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, to co-ordinate planning and develop- 
ment of the national IYP commemorative 
program. The secretariat is expected to be 
operational before the middle of 1984 and it is 
hoped to establish the national and state 
committees before the end of 1984. 

it is envisaged that the national and state 
committees will comprise of key, relevant, 
Commonwealth or State officials and key 
personalities from the national or state struc- 
tures of the major, interested non- 
governmental organisations. 

For IYP, the UN is planning to give major 
emphasis to international peace and security 
themes both in its general programs and the 
programs of its specialised agencies. In addi- 
tion it will be inter alia: 

è sponsoring international contests with a 
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peace theme in art, culture, education and 

in such forms as posters, coins, medals, 

stamps, emblems, films and TV programs; 

è encouraging international co-operation of 
scholars engaged in peace research; 

è promoting the dissemination of UN pub- 
lications and material with a peace theme; 
and 

è organising five regional seminars on peace 
in 1984-85 in Europe, Latin America, North 
America, Africa and Asia. 

The Asian regional peace seminar is ex- 
pected to be held either in late 1984 or early 
1985 at a yet to be decided location. Its four 
main objectives are expected to be as fol- 
lows: 

e define conditions for peace and basic 
approaches to peace from global and re- 
gional perspectives; 

e summarise experience of the UN bodies, 
programs and specialised agencies in the 
promotion of peace; 

e facilitate dialogue among governmental 
experts, scholars, representatives of the 
United Nations system; and 
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è prepare input for the International Year of, 
Peace in the form of publications, outlines, 
programs and other materials which may 
be presented and distributed to the public. 
The Government would welcome further 

suggestions from non-governmental orga- 

nisations of initiatives for possible inclusion 
in its national [YP commemorative program. 

Suggestions concerning the composition of 

and appointments to the proposed national 

and state [YP planning and co-ordinating 
committees would also be welcome. 

Correspondence on IYP matters should be 
addressed to the Disarmament and Multi- 
lateral Section, Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Administrative Building, Parkes, ACT, 
2600. 

The Government also hopes that the in- 
terested non-governmental sector will take 
the initiative to develop its own comprehen- 
sive program of IYP commemorative activi- 
ties, irrespective of the level of governmental 
activity and would be interested to hear of 
any such plans by non-government organisa- 
tions. 
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Land salinity seminar 


By Ali Sanders” 


In May the Australian Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB), in co-operation with the 


Western Australian Department of Agriculture, 
ment seminar on the subject of forage and fuel 


held an international Research for Develop- 
production from salt affected wasteland. 


The seminar brought together about 90 representatives from over 25 countries, including 
india, Pakistan, Iraq, Syria and Tunisia. They met at Cunderdin, one of the major sites of the 


Western Australian experiments. 


Delegates presented papers on land salin- 
ity problems in their own country and the 
research being done, which then formed the 
basis for subsequent discussions. Much of 
the seminar was devoted to an exchange of 
information on successes and failures in the 
fight to make salt poisoned land productive, 
as well as the more general issue of ecologic- 
al restoration. 

Australia is the world’s most arid continent. 
Over the years of European settlement, land 
use patterns have exacerbated many prob- 


pean Sanit fat a sae te i aa ae 
*Ms Sanders works in the Information Unit of 
ADAB. 
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lems innate to our climate and geography. 

Because Australia is a relatively wealthy 
country, with a high level of scientific and 
technological expertise, researchers studying 
the problems of land use have found solu- 
tions to many aspects of the problem. 

Even so, the global picture is daunting. An 
estimated total of thirty million square 
kilometres is threatened by desertification. 
That translates into a staggering one-fifth of 
the world’s total land area. 

Much of this devastation is being brought 
about by the increased pressure on land to 
produce higher and higher yields. Paradox- 
ically, the striving for more production often 
leads to degradation of the soil, and an 
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An example of salt resistant plants grown at Wongan Hill, Western Australia. (Photo courtesy of CVM 


Malcolm). 


increasing strain on producers, particularly 
farmers of marginal land in the Third World. 

Land use changes, such as irrigation and 
the clearing of native vegetation for agricul- 
ture, have been responsible for the creation 
of vast areas of land poisoned by one of the 
great ecological killers — soil salt. Developing 
countries have been particularly badly hit. As 
these countries are often the least able to 
cope, the results in human and environmen- 
tal terms can be disastrous. 

For instance, the proportion of Pakistan 
classified as severely saline has grown by 
more than 150 per cent in the eight years 
from 1965 to 1978; the total land area now 
affected is estimated at 5.8 million hectares. 

And Pakistan is by no means alone. India 
has about seven million hectares of salt 
contaminated soils and salt devastation 
affects about three quarters of Iraq's Meso- 
potamian plain. About 53 million hectares of 
the world’s irrigated land is salt affected. 

Techniques such as drainage and soil ame- 
lioration, although useful in many instances, 
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are often not practical in other situations. 
Researchers from the Western Australian 
Department of Agriculture have developed 
new techniques which may be able to help. 
Their work in the wheat belt of Western 
Australia has centred on the use of salt 
resistant plant varieties (known as 
halophytes) for forage and fuel production. 
As one of the few developed countries with 
significant areas of desert, Australia has a 
responsibility to share its knowledge with 
others. Australia has gained a reputation 
world-wide as a country with expertise in the 
specialised fields of dry-land farming, and 
water supply to arid areas. The Official 
Development Assistance program run by 
ADAB has focussed on these areas of exper- 
tise, so that now Australian aid is helping to 
overcome the problems facing some of the 
world’s poorest countries. Through the work 
of ADAB, Australian ‘know-how’ is being 
made available to those who need it most; 
the lessons learned at Cunderdin may be- 
come lessons learned around the world. 
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B52 bombers: use of Australian 
air bases 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 1 May: 


Senator Coleman asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Defence, upon notice, 
on 7 March 1984: 

Are there contingency plans to use Austra- 
lian air bases to launch B52 bombers with 
nuclear weapons against the Soviet Union if 
war occurs between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

The Government has no such plans. 


East Timor: alleged food 
shortages 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 1 May: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 26 February 1984: 

(1) Has the fighting between East Timorese 
guerillas and Indonesian troops flared be- 
cause of food shortages in East Timor. 

(2) Have indonesian authorities continually 
denied both the presence and the prospect of 
such food shortages. 

(3) Is the Minister for Foreign Affairs in a 
position to indicate the true position on food 
supplies in East Timor. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator’s ques- 
tions: 

(1) No. 

(2) The Indonesian authorities are monitor- 
ing the food situation closely and have sent 
additional food stocks to a number of areas. 
Indonesian officials have indicated on a num- 
ber of occasions that they are able to handle 
any shortages which may arise. 

(3) Our assessment, and that of a number 
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of other observers in Jakarta, is that the food 
situation in the province is stable. However, 
localised shortages may arise from time to 
time due to the vagaries of weather and the 
problem of transporting food to isolated 
areas. 


Southern Africa: lessening of 
tensions 


The following (edited) questions and 
answers appeared in Hansard on 1 May: 


Mr MacKellar — | ask a question of the 
Prime Minister and Acting Minister for For- 
eign Affairs. What monitoring is being under- 
taken by the Australian Government of recent 
developments in communications between 
Angola and South Africa and Mozambique 
and South Africa? What contribution is 
Australia making to the lessening of tension 
in southern Africa following those discus- 
sions? 

Mr Hayden — The honourable member for 
Warringah asked me about the monitoring 
that the Government is conducting in relation 
to exchanges between Mozambique and 
Angola respectively and South Africa. We are 
maintaining close monitoring of this matter. 
We receive reports from a number of sources 
on developments in respect of those develop- 
ments. Obviously we wish to keep ourselves 
well informed on these matters. We will 
support any developments in any part of the 
world which lead to a peaceful resolution of 
issues of conflict. It has to be borne in mind 
that the continued occupation of Namibia by 
South Africa is wrong under international 
law. it is inflammatory and provocative within 
southern Africa and it is the main single 
cause of so much of the provocation and 
conflict which has taken place in that region. 
That, in turn, is related very much to the 
Angolan situation. 


South Africa: constitutional 
changes 


The following (edited) questions and 
answers appeared in Hansard on 1 May: 


Mr Saunderson — My question is directed 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs. What is the 
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Government's view of recent constitutional 
changes in South Africa? Do these constitu- 
tional changes represent, as described 
yesterday by the Opposition’s spokesman on 
foreign affairs, a ‘step forward towards the 
acknowledgment that all races must have 
equal opportunity to participate in the high 
policy making process’ and a ‘new phase’ in 
South African affairs? 

Mr Hayden — Let us see how much prog- 
ress is being made towards equal opportun- 
ity for the black people of South Africa. They 
represent about 70 per cent of the population. 
They have absolutely no representatives in 
the parliamentary system. On the other hand, 
the whites represent 14 per cent of the 
population. They have 57 per cent of the 
representatives in the parliamentary system. 
There are 20 million people in South Africa. 
They have 13 per cent of the land area under 
the odious homelands arrangement which 
the Government of that country has intro- 
duced. The whites, five million people, have 
87 per cent of the land. Is this the sort of equal 
opportunity to participate that the honour- 
able member for Warringah is enshrining in 
his rather unsteady declarations of yester- 
day? | quote some statistics: 

169 people were prosecuted in 1983 under 
Section 16 of the Immorality Act which 
prohibits sexual relations between members 
of different racial groups; 

During 1983, 142 067 blacks were convicted 
of ‘pass law’ offences relating to reference 
books and influx control in the nine main 
urban centres of South Africa; 

In 1983, 10 855 black people were prose- 
cuted under the curfew regulations; 

in the field of education, in 1982-83 the 


_ State spent R1 385 on each white school child 


. and R192 for black school children. 

| have a report by Mr Justice G.G. Hoexter 
of the Commission of Inquiry into the Struc- 
ture and Functioning of the Courts in South 
Africa which was produced late last year. He 
said: 

Another material factor in regard to the 
overcrowding of our prisons is that hordes of 
blacks land in prison as a result of influx 
control, Judged by civilised norms, these 
people are not real maletactors. They are the 
needy victims of a social system that controls 
the influx of people from the rural to the 
urban areas by penal sanction. The reason for 
this virtually unstemmable influx is po verty. 
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Nuclear weapons: involvement 
by Australian Armed Service 
personnel 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 1 May: 


Senator Coleman asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Defence, upon notice, 
on 7 March 1984: 

(1) Have any Australian Service personnel 
been seconded to other countries since 1960, 
where they would be in control of, or working 
with, nuclear weapons; if so, (a) how many 
personnel have been involved: (b) which 
countries were they assigned to; and (c) what 
periods of time were involved. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

Personnel records readily available to 
Army, Navy and Air Force do not indicate that 
any Australian Service person seconded to 
another country since 1960 has been placed 
in a position of controlling, or working with 
nuclear weapons. 


Cambodia: Vietnamese offensive 


The following (edited) questions and 
answers appeared in Hansard on 2 May: 


Mr Peacock — | refer the Prime Minister to 
reports that the Vietnamese occupying army 
in Cambodia commenced its dry season 
offensive in the middle of April by launching 
a series of attacks against Khmers near the 
borders of Cambodia and Thailand. Has the 
Prime Minister noted that the offensive has 
dislodged some 75000 to 80000 Cambo- 
dians from their camps, many of whom have 
had to flee to Thailand, and inflicted consider- 
able suffering on civilian inhabitants of the 
border camp? Does the Prime Minister agree 
that this is a major offensive and not ‘a 
routine military operation to punish crimin- 
als’, as described by Vietnam’s Foreign Minis- 
ter? Will the Prime Minister dissociate himself 
from the remarks reportedly made by his 
Foreign Minister recently in Tokyo that these 
actions by the Vietnamese forces were ‘not 
unreasonable’? 

Mr Hawke — Let me make it quite clear on 
behalf of the Government that we are dis- 
turbed by any actions in the area which are 
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likely to disturb further the situation in that 
country and in respect of which, my Foreign 
Minister has been actively dedicating himself, 
in discussions with countries in the region, to 
trying constructively to bring about a more 
harmonious situation. We have done that 
consistently from the time that we have been 
im government. | must say that the efforts 
which have been made by the Foreign Minis- 
ter, Mr Hayden, have met with universal 
approbation because they have not been 
concerned with cliches and platitudes but 
have been concerned with trying to talk 
constructively with all the countries in the 
region. Neither the Foreign Minister nor | 
welcome any offensive action in that area. Mr 
Hayden will be going to the region in a matter 
of two or three weeks, where he will inform 
himself directly through discussions with 
people in a position to know, of the precise 
nature of the operation, and | am certain that 
he will say then, and when he comes back, 
what we have consistently said as a govern- 
ment — that we do not welcome any offen- 
sive action by any groups in this area. But we 
will not attempt to use the situation of great 
tragedy for thousands of people in indo- 
China as an occasion for trying to score 
political points. We will use our influence 
constructively to try to bring about a peaceful 
resolution of what unfortunately has been a 
tragic situation. 


Palestine Liberation Organisation 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 2 May: 


Mr MacKellar asked the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, upon notice, on 2 April 1984: 

Does his directive to Australian Ambassa- 
dors authorise them to have discussions with 
the Palestine Liberation Organisation on par- 
ticular issues; if so, (a) what issues and (b) 
does the authorisation extend to all factions 


including the Syrian faction, or is the author-’ 


isation limited to representatives of Mr Yas- 
ser Arafat. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

The Government decided last year that 
Australian Ambassadors in relevant posts 
would be authorised to include PLO repre- 
sentatives in their range of contacts. Such 
contacts are of course completely informal, 
since Australia does not accord the PLO any 
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international status. The decision was made 
so as to allow the senior political officers at 
relevant posts to inform themselves fully 
about developments in their areas of respon- 
sibility. Contacts are not restricted to any 
particular group or groups within the PLO, 


USSR: human rights 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 2 May: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 6 March 1984: 

(1) Will he bring up to date the information 
given by his predecessor in answer to Ques- 
tion No. 159 (1) (Hansard, 15 September 1983, 
page 958) tn relation to (a) which trials of 
dissidents Australian Embassy officials have 
attended, or attempted to attend, in the 
Soviet Union, (b) where these trials were 
held, (c) the date on which these trials were 
held, (d) in each case (i) the charges and (ii) 
the sentences, (e) the reasons given for denial 
of access to Australian officials where applic- 
able and (f) what representatives from other 
countries attended, or attempted to attend, 
these trials. 

(2) Further to his answer to Question No. 
159 (2), has the Government supported any 
subsequent initiatives to support the release | 
of Dr Yuri Orlov or Mr Anatoli Shcharansky. 

(3) How many Soviet citizens emigrated to 
Australia under the ‘family migration’ categ- 
ory in 1983. 

(4) How many persons emigrated to 
Australia from the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in 1983. 

(5) Further to his answer to Question No. 
159 (4), will the Government support any 
move to establish, in the Parliament, a Stand- 
ing Committee on Human Rights to report on 
serious violations of human rights in any 
country, including Australia, in accordance 
with paragraph 65 of the final chapter of the 
report of the Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence on Human Rights in the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr Hayden — The answers to the honour- 
able member's questions are as follows: 

(1) Australian Embassy officials have 
attempted to attend the following trials since 
September 1983: 

(i) — (a) Begun, Josef; (b) Viadimir, RSFSR; 
(c) 12 October 1983; (d) (i) section 70 (1) of the 
RSFSR criminal code and (ii) seven years’ 
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imprisonment; (e) Viadimir was described as 
‘temporarily closed to foreigners’; (f) British, 
Dutch, United States and Canadian repre- 
sentatives were also refused permission to 
travel to Viadimir. 

(ii) — (a) Medvedkova, Olga; (b) Moscow; 
(c) 16 and 23 March; (d) (i) Article 193 (2) of 
the RSFSR criminal code and (ii) thirty 
months suspended sentence; (e} ‘no avail- 
able places’; (f) United States, British and 
Canadian representatives also attempted un- 
successfully to attend. 

(2) No representations have been made on 
behalf of Orlov and Shcharansky since Mr 
Jacobi’s 1983 question. 

(3) Under the ‘family migration’ category, 
9 Soviet citizens and one family of 3 came to 
join relatives in Australia in 1983. 

(4) The figures for December 1983 are not 
yet available, but it can be confirmed that the 
total number of persons emigrating from the 
USSR to Australia in the period January- 
November 1983 was 29. 

(5) In response to the final point, | refer the 
honourable member to my answer to a 
similar question in September 1983. 


Japan: beef imports 


The following (edited) question and answer 
appeared in Hansard on 2 May: 


Mr Hunt — My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. In discussions with Prime 
Minister Nakasone and others during the 
Prime Minister's visit in Japan, did the Prime 
Minister receive an assurance that Australia 
would maintain its share of the Japanese 
beef market if it remained a competitive and 
reliable supplier. 

Mr Hawke — The fundamental objective of 
this Government's negotiations with the 
Japanese authorities has been to maximise 
Australia’s access to the Japanese beef mar- 
ket. That has been our public position; it has 
been our negotiating stance and all that we 
have said and done publicly and privately has 
reflected that concern. That position has been 
put by me, by Mr Bowen, by Mr Hayden and 
by Mr Kerin. That position will be maintained 
by Mr Kerin when further ministerial talks are 
held in Tokyo on 14 May. It is important to 
understand that what this Government is 
doing in negotiations with the Japanese is 
well understood by the Australian cattle in- 
dustry, with whom the Government has been 
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in regular contact on this matter. 

| want the Australian public to understand 
just what was the achievement of the Opposi- 
tion parties when they were in government 
because the problems of this country in 
regard to the Japanese beef market date back 
to the Strauss-Ushiba agreement of 1978. 
That agreement was signed on 13 January 
1978. 

Under the Strauss-Ushiba agreement 
Japanese imports of high quality beef were 
increased by 10 000 tonnes on a global basis, 
beginning in the Japanese financial year 
1978. That increased their quota of 6 800 
tonnes by another 10 000 tonnes. It is impor- 
tant to understand that the types of high 
quality beef specified effectively precluded 
Australian competition with United States 
suppliers. That has been disastrous for 
Australia ever since. What happened in those 
circumstances when this agreement was 
negotiated between Strauss of the United 
States and Ushiba of Japan? What was the 
attitude of the then Government? Not only 
did it meekly accept what was negotiated 
between the United States and Japan but 
also it applauded it. A press release of the 
then National Party Minister for Trade and 
Resources, dated 14 January — the following 
day said: 

... welcomed indications of a settlement of 
a number of outstanding trade issues be- 
tween the United States and Japan. 
Furthermore, this National Party Minister in 
charge of trade said in this press release: 

. Since the Strauss visit was concerned 
with ways of easing Japan’s considerable 
balance of trade surplus, particularly with the 
U.S., the communique should emphasise 
hotel quality beef mainly provided by the U.S. 

As a result of those negotiations of 1978 
and the subsequent 1979 agreement by 
which the United States received an increase 
for its beef exports of a further 14 000 tonnes, 
which were applauded by the then Govern- 
ment and in particular by the National Party, 
Australian tonnages shipped to Japan fell 
absolutely from 100 400 tonnes in 1979 to 
92 900 tonnes in 1980 and down to 90 200 
tonnes in 1982. That was a result of the 
negotiations between the United States and 
Japan. 

As a result of those negotiations, Austra- 
lia’s share of the market declined from 78 per 
cent in 1978 to 67 per cent. | come to the key 
section of the communique which was re- 
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leased by Mr Nakasone and me. It said: 

The Japanese side confirms that it has no 
intention of dealing with the trade problems 
with third countries at the expense of 
Australia. 

|, therefore, reiterate that what we are 
doing is negotiating for an outcome which 
will markedly improve the access of Austra- 
lian beef producers to the Japanese market 
and which will be satisfactory to the Austra- 
lian beef industry. We are doing that in all our 
public and private stances and in all our 
negotiating. We are doing the best we can for 
the Australian beef industry. 


Visit by the Mayor of Bethlehem 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 2 May: 


Mr Ruddock asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 27 March 1984: 

(1) is Mr Elias Freij, the Mayor of Beth- 
lehem, a guest of the Australian Government; 
if so, is his visit being sponsored by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 

(2) is he able to say whether Mr Freij stated 
at a press conference at the National Press 
Club on Monday, 6 March 1984, in response 
to a question from an unidentified journalist 
concerning the agreement reached between 
israel and Mr Gemayel, the President of the 
Lebanon, that Mr Gemayel has no authority 
in Lebanon and secondly that in Jordan there 
is a government, in Syria there is a govern- 
ment, and in Egypt there is a government but 
in Lebanon there is no government, there are 
only gangs and gangsters. 

(3) tf so, is he able to say whether this 
statement (a) gave offence to the Lebanese 
Ambassador, Mr Heneine and (b) reflected 
seriously upon a government to which 
Australia has given support and encourage- 
ment. 

(4) Is he further able to say whether Mr 
Freij failed to apologise to the Lebanese 
Ambassador for his statements about the 
Lebanese Government. 

(5) Did Mr Freij later, in concert with offic- 
ers of the Minister’s Department, issue a 
more detailed statement supporting 
Lebanese independence, calling for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities and a withdrawal of non- 
Lebanese forces, but falling short of giving to 
the Lebanese Ambassador and the Lebanese 
the apology and retraction sought by the 
Lebanese Ambassador. 
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(6) Has he, or his Department, received a 
note of protest from the Lebanese Ambassa- 
dor; if so, (a) does the note call for any action 
on the part of the Australian Government, 
disassociating itself from the statements of 
its guest about the Lebanese President and 
the Lebanese people and (b) what has been 
the Government's response. 


Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 


(1) Mr Elias Freij, Mayor of Bethlehem, 
visited Australia from 4-18 March 1984. He 
was invited by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and the costs of his visit were met by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 


(2) Mr Freij addressed the National Press 
Club on 6 March 1984. The Department of 
Foreign Affairs does not have a full text of his 
address. Mr Freij made comments similar to 
those referred to in the Hon. member's 
question, although it is far from clear that 
there was any mention of President Gemayel. 


(3) and (6) The Lebanese Ambassador call- 
ed on the Department of Foreign Affairs on 7 
March 1984 and delivered a Note drawing the 
Department's attention to reported com- 
ments by Mr Freij which the Ambassador 
described as ‘insulting to the President and 
Government of Lebanon’. He asked for ‘pub- 
lic reparation’. The Lebanese Ambassador's 
request was considered, but it was felt that 
there was no requirement for the Department 
of Foreign Affairs to express a public view on 
the opinions of a private person. The 
Lebanese Ambassador was informed of this. 

(4) and (5) | understand that Mr Freij called 
on the Lebanese Ambassador immediately 
after his address to the National Press Club. | 
further understand that as a result of this 
meeting Mr Freij issued the following state- 
ment clarifying his remarks: 

‘I strongly support the full independence of 
Lebanon. All countries should respect the 
integrity of the borders of Lebanon and its 
sovereignty. All non-Lebanese forces have no 
right to be in Lebanon and should withdraw 
without any conditions or concessions. All 
non-Lebanese forces which carry guns in 
Lebanon must be obedient to the Lebanese 
Government in this critical hour in the history 
of Lebanon. 

| wish President Gemayel, his Government 
and our Lebanese people all the necessary 
courage to solve their problems and factional 
differences in a way which would preserve 
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the unity and integrity of Lebanon and the 
independence of Lebanon.’ 

The statement was drawn up by Mr Freij. 
The Department of Foreign Affairs assisted 
Mr Freij in having the statement brought to 
the attention of the media. 


Libyan People’s Bureau in London 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 3 May: 


Mr Jacobi — is the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs aware of reports indicating that the 
British police, in their search of the former 
Libyan People’s Bureau in London, found 
arms, ammunition and bullet-proof vests, as 
well as forensic evidence indicating that it 
was from those premises that the gunfire 
which murdered Police Constable Fletcher 
and wounded a number of other persons on 
17 April originated? What action does the 
Minister intend to take in view of the blatant 
disregard for the norms of international be- 
haviour by the Libyan Government? What 
action does the Government intend to take to 
support the actions of the British Government 
in the light of this appalling affair? 

Mr Hayden — In common with honourable 
members, | am aware of the reports which 
were publicised in the last 24 hours. As the 
honourable member pointed out, there was 
apparently a blatant breach of the Vienna 
Convention, which established the proper 
modes of conduct internationally in this 
sphere. The Australian Government was 
deeply shocked by the shooting incident at 
the Libyan People’s Bureau in London on 17 
April. At that time the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs expressed the Government's 
concern. We are appalled at the apparent 
callousness of the Libyan authorities in rela- 
tion to the incident, the misuse of the Peo- 
ple’s Bureau premises in London, and the 
abuse of diplomatic privilege. The Govern- 
ment calls upon the Libyan authorities to 
identify and bring to justice the person or 
persons responsible for the dreadful incident 
to which | have referred. 

We consider the Libyan response to date to 
the crisis created by the shooting to be quite 
inappropriate. | have directed the Department 
of Foreign Affairs that the Libyan representa- 
tives in Australia should be told this directly. 
We fully understand the decision of the 
British Government to break off diplomatic 
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relations with Libya. | have noted reports that 
the British Government may decide to call for 
a review of the Vienna Convention and 
diplomatic relations as a result of this epi- 
sode. If it should do so, Australia would be 
willing to join in any international considera- 
tion of the problems which the shooting 
incident has revealed so starkly, but no one 
should underestimate the complexity of the 
issues and the difficulty in securing inter- 
national agreement to any significant revi- 
sion of the Convention. 


Cambodia 


The following (edited) questions and 
answers appeared in Hansard on 3 May: 


Mr Ronald Edwards — | direct my question 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs. Did the 
Association of South East Asian Nations- 
sponsored resolution on Kampuchea at the 
1983 United Nations General Assembly ex- 
press support for the coalition government of 
Democratic Kampuchea, the CDGK? Are the 
Khmer Rouge forces of Pol Pot an integral 
part of that coalition? Did the fact that the 
Government did not co-sponsor the resolu- 
tion, although it voted for it, reflect in part the 
Government's refusal to support in any way 
the genocidal forces of Pol Pot? 

Mr Hayden — The facts are substantially as 
included in the body of the question asked by 
the honourable member. We have a very 
close and friendly relationship with the 
ASEAN countries. it is productive and a great 
deal of exchange takes place on views which 
we share or we may share and on sorting out 
what may be different. But the fact is we are 
determined to make our own judgments on 
policy. We will not allow others to determine 
what we are going to do. 

In the statement before the United Nations 
late last year there were two assertions with 
which we had some difficulty. One referred to 
the increasing effectiveness of the coalition 
forces on the border between Thailand and 
Kampuchea. We have some reservations 
about that as a statement of fact. More than 
that, we have some concern that in diploma- 
tic terms to identify and endorse that in the 
way in which the Opposition has, may extend 
recognition to the Pol Pot elements of the 
coalition forces. We would not propose to be 
party to that. The Prime Minister has made 
that clear. | have made it clear. 
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Father Brian Gore 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 3 May: 


Senator Tate — My question is directed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Is the Government con- 
tinuing to give consular support to Father 
Brian Gore in relation to the trial being 
conducted in Bacolod city in the Philippines? 
Accepting Mr Hayden's assurance that the 
Australian Government has not involved it- 
self in any consultations between the co- 
accused and the Philippines Government, 
nevertheless, can the Minister indicate the 
Australian Government's understanding of 
the stage reached in this trial which has 
proved so significant in determining 
Australian-Philippine relations? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The latest brief | 
have on this, which is of today’s date, is to the 
effect that following undertakings made by 
President Marcos during Mr Hayden’s visit to 
the Philippines from 24 February to 26 Febru- 
ary, measures were taken to expedite the trial 
of Father Gore and his co-accused in Bacolod 
city. The trial, which opened in Bacolod on 23 
February, resumed on 1 March and sat on 17 
days until 5 April. Between 1 March and 5 
April the court adjourned seven times; each 
time, though, with the agreement of both the 
defence and the prosecution. 

When the court adjourned on 5 April the 
prosecution was given until 10 April to pre- 
sent its exhibits and the defence until 16 April 
to submit any objections. It was also agreed 
that the prosecution would have a further 10 
days in which to consider whether to recall 
any of its earlier witnesses, following which 
the judge would decide on any issues which 
had arisen. A defence petition for the dismis- 
sal of charges against all the defendants was 
lodged in Bacolod on 30 April. There have 
been discussions about the dismissal of 
charges between the defence and the Deputy 
Minister of Justice, Mr Borromeo. It is possi- 
ble that the court will reconvene sometime in 
the next two weeks to respond to the defence 
petition, but it is not expected that the trial 
will resume until the second half of May. 
Officials from the Australian Embassy in 
Manila have attended all the court proceed- 
ings and will continue to do so when the trial 
resumes. A representative of the Law Council 
of Australia has also observed much of the 
trial. 
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Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence: submission 
on the Horn of Africa to the 
Jackson Aid Review Committee 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 
May: 


i commend the Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence for the preparation of this 
report on the Horn of Africa. It documents 
many tmportant matters concerning the re- 
cent use of aid in the countries of the Horn of 
Africa. The report has been referred by the 
Committee to the Jackson Committee to 
review the Australian Overseas Aid Program 
for its consideration of the issues raised in the 
broader context of Australia’s global aid 
policy. The primary focus of the report con- 
cerns allegations about corruption, misuse 
and mismanagement of humanitarian aid 
from several donor sources in the Horn of 
Africa. In responding, | propose similarly to 
confine my remarks to these specific issues. 
Matters relating to broader policy questions, | 
believe, should be taken up in the context of 
consideration of the recommendations of the 
Jackson review. 

Development assistance is an important 
part of Australia’s bilateral relations with 
countries in the Horn of Africa, particularly 
Ethiopia and Somalia. Both these countries 
have low per capita income and are also net 
importers of food, and therefore there is a 
very important role to be played by aid in 
assisting the development process in these 
countries. However, | place very great import- 
ance on the efficient and effective use of the 
Australian taxpayer's money in the provision 
of overseas aid and claims that our aid is 
being misused need to be treated very 
seriously. | welcome the efforts of the Joint 
Committee to investigate such allegations in 
regard to the countries of the Horn of Africa 
and | accept its findings. | am pleased that the 
Committee was able to convey to the Jackson 
review its comments on these matters and 
also with respect to Australia’s aid monitor- 
ing capacities in that region of Africa. 

Food aid is the principal component of our 
aid to the Horn and | would like now to 
comment specifically on the Committee’s 
findings on this type of aid. The Chairman of 
the Joint Committee, the honourable 
member for St George (Mr Morrison), in 
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presenting the Committee's report to the 
House on 1 March 1984, made reference to 
Australian food aid and drew attention to 
page 114 of the report which notes: 

Australia’s food aid contributions have in- 
creased significantly over the years. It Its 
necessary on humanitarian grounds in view 
of the recent droughts and continuing re- 
fugee problem that relief aid be provided. 
Relief aid is justified where there is an urgent 
problem requiring attention, but its useful- 
ness is only short-term. 

The Chairman also drew attention to the 
Committee's findings, which said: 

There is a danger in the long-term provi- 
sion of food aid only. Once established, 
unless there is potential or incentive for 
recipients of aid to produce their own food, 
aid becomes self-perpetuating and is very 
difficult to cut off. 

| welcome and agree with this viewpoint, 
which | believe adds valuably and construc- 
tively to debate on this topic. | think it is worth 
noting a few points about Australian food aid 
and its use as a development tool. All reci- 
pients of Australian food aid are food deficit 
countries and most are also low income 
countries, with limited capacity to import 
food to feed their populations. Even under 
circumstances where there is a concerted 
effort by the country to eliminate the root 
causes of food insecurity, many of Australia’s 
food aid recipients will have a continuing 
need for food aid for some time. 

Australia, as a major food producer and 
exporter, will continue to receive requests to 
provide food aid to these countries and there 
will be a continuing need for Australia to 
respond, particularly to emergency situa- 
tions. In those cases where Australian food 
aid is used in other than emergency feeding 
situations, we are endeavouring to improve 
its development impact. Our preference is 
that the food aid be used directly as food for 
work in development projects. Where the 
food is sold we require, wherever feasible, 
that it be sold at cost plus freight prices in 
order to decrease the disincentive effects of 
subsidised food sales on local food produc- 
ers. The funds generated from the sale are 
then directed to development projects, pre- 
ferably food security projects, in the recipient 
country. 

As | have already noted, claims have been 
made about the misuse of aid from several 
donor sources in the Horn countries, namely: 
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misappropriation of food aid; food aid not 
reaching those in need; inadequate monitor- 
ing and the ineffectiveness of long-term relief 
aid. In this regard honourable members may 
be interested to know the arrangements for 
this year’s Australian food aid program to 
Ethiopia and Somalia. In the 1983-84 financial 
year Australia will provide Ethiopia with 
16 000 tonnes of wheat. Some 11 600 tonnes 
of this wheat will be used in a food for work 
development project involving land reclama- 
tion and re-afforestation. This project is an 
extension of a similar successful World Food 
Program project and aims to restore de- 
graded land to productivity. The World Food 
Program has been contracted to monitor and 
supervise the use of this food and it is 
expected that the project will help to elimin- 
ate Ethiopia's chronic food shortage situa- 
tion. The remaining 4 400 tonnes of wheat is 
to be used in projects more immediately 
associated with the current emergency. 
These projects will have developmental as 
well as purely relief components. It has been 
decided after consultation with the Ethiopian 
Relief and Rehabilitation Commission that 
the food will go through the counterpart 
organisations of Australian non-government 
organisations operating in Ethiopia. 

In addition to the 16000 tonnes of wheat 
going directly to Ethiopia | have for the first 
time this year approved a food aid gift to 
three Australian non-government organisa- 
tions for use by the Eritrean Relief Associa- 
tion in Eritrea. This assistance, which com- 
prises 1000 tonnes of wheat, 20 tonnes of 
high protein biscuits and 20 tonnes of whole 
milk powder, is provided on a humanitarian 
basis to assist those people suffering from 
drought and conflict in areas not controlled 
by the Government of Ethiopia. A cash con- 
tribution of $300 000 has also been made 
through Australian non-government orga- 
nisations for other projects of the Eritrean 
Relief Association to benefit disaster and 
drought-affected people. 

In Somalia, Australia has been supporting 
an international effort to assist sorne 500 000 
to 700 000 refugees resulting from the con- 
flict between Ethiopia and Somalia. In 1983- 
84 we will provide 3 000 tonnes of flour, 3 000 
tonnes of rice and 100 tonnes of high protein 
biscuits. These commodities have been re- 
quested by the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees and their use will be 
supervised by the World Food Program. 
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Australia has encouraged UNHCR to use this 
food in supporting long-term solutions to the 
resettlement of these refugees rather than 
relying on continuing relief support. We 
understand that the Government of Somalia 
has recently agreed to the resettlement of 
these refugees in Somalia, and are planning 
development projects for this purpose. In 
addition to this support for refugees | have 
also approved a further gift of 1 000 tonnes of 
wheat to Somalia. 

The honourable member for Wentworth 
(Mr Coleman), who spoke on the need for 
self-help projects when the Committee’s re- 
port was tabled in the House, will be in- 
terested to know that this wheat will be sold 
in Somalia at cost plus freight prices, with the 
proceeds being directed to the Community 
Aid Abroad primary health care project to 
which he referred and which was recom- 
mended as worthy of support by the Commit- 
tee. This project is funded by the Australian 
Government and will involve an expenditure 
of approximately $3m over 5 years. 

In concluding, | would like again to wel- 
come the Committee's report and the discus- 
sion it has encouraged concerning the effec- 
tive utilisation of overseas aid resources in a 
part of the globe little known by the Austra- 
lian community. | am particularly pleased that 
the Committee was able to complete the 
report in time for it to be referred to the 
Jackson review. : 


Qantas: flights to South Africa 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 4 May: 


Senator Watson asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 6 March 1984: 

Why has the attitude of the Government 
regarding Qantas flights to South Africa not 
changed, given that seven black African 
countries currently run regular flights as do 
nine other major international airlines. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator's question: 

As a result of the Government's 1983 
general review of Australia’s relations with 
South Africa, the Government decided that a 
further review of civil aviation links with 
southern Africa should be carried out. The 
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Government has not yet completed this re- 
view. As a range of options for the longer 
term future of air links with southern Africa is 
currently being examined, it would be prema- 
ture to speculate at this time on the outcome 
of the review as the Government wishes to 
examine its options fully and consult with 
Qantas before making its decision. 


United Arab Emirates: human 
rights 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 May: 


Senator Jones asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 5 March 1984: 

(1) Is the Minister for Foreign Affairs aware 
of a report in the newspaper, the Australian, 
of 1 March 1984, that a 27 year old Indian man 
and a 25 year old Sri Lankan woman, who are 
aliens living in the United Arab Emirates, are 
to be stoned to death for adultery, the man 
forthwith, the woman, who is six months 
pregnant, after she has delivered and weaned 
her baby. 

(2) Will the Minister ascertain whether this 
report is correct and, if so, will the Australian 
Government protest in the strongest terms to 


the Government of the United Arab Emirates 


at the barbaric treatment threatening these 
two fellow Commonwealth citizens, despite 
the fact this inhumane sentence is religiously 
inspired, and demand that they be allowed to 
return to their own countries unharmed. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) | understand that the report is correct, 
but that such sentences on non-nationals 
have not in practice been carried out in the 
United Arab Emirates. | understand that both 
the Sri Lankan and Indian Governments have 
been in touch with the United Arab Emirates 
authorities concerning the sentences upon 
their nationals. 

The Australian Government cannot con- 
done violations of internationally recognised 
human rights, especially those relating to the 
security of the person or involving cruel, 
inhumane or degrading treatment. | therefore 
view these reports with concern and wish to 
record the Government's hope that the - 
United Arab Emirates authorities will exercise 
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clemency in these cases, especially as the 
convicted persons are nationals of other 
countries. 


British atomic tests in Australia 


For space reasons, Parliamentary gues- 
tions and answers concerning this subject 


have not been printed in this edition of 
AFAR. Readers may consult Hansard for 
details. (Ed). 





Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Resources and Energy, Senator Peter Walsh, 
on 4 May: 


Yesterday at a joint press conference with 
the Premier of South Australia, John Bannon, 
| indicated that we had agreed | would ask the 
British Government for its agreement to 
release the full text of what is known as the 
Pearce report. That report, produced by the 
British Government in January 1968, deals 
with the question of residual radioactive 
contamination at Maralinga in South 
Australia. An edited version of that report 
was published in May 1979 and tabled in the 
House of Representatives by the then Minis- 
ter for National Development on 7 June 1979. 
In its original form the Pearce report was a 
classified document as it contains infor- 
mation on the nature of some of the tests and 
materials used. In addition the report specifi- 
cally records the location of various waste 
burials and their contents. The edited version 
deletes certain references to aspects of the 
tests and to the burial sites. 

In the light of claims that have been made 
by the late Mr Burke and others that there are 
unmarked and unknown burial sites, | felt it 
would be in the public interest to have the full 
report released. | am pleased to be able to 
inform the Senate that the British Govern- 
ment has responded positively and promptly 
to this request. | seek leave to table a copy of 
the unedited version of the report. 

Unfortunately very few copies of the origin- 
al document are in Australia. Arrangements 
are being made to have the report reprinted 
as quickly as possible but in the meantime | 
have arranged for a few copies to be placed in 
the Parliamentary Library. | note for the 
record that the copy which is being tabled say 
on its cover sheet: ‘This is the only copy held 
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by DNDE’. That, of course, is no longer 
relevant. 

| also sought an assurance from the British 
Government that it had no knowledge of any 
waste burial sites arising from the tests other 
than those set out in the Pearce report. | table 
a letter dated 4 May from the British High 
Commission in Canberra advising that to the 
best of the British Government's knowledge 
and belief there are no burial sites in exist- 
ence resulting from the Maralinga tests other 
than those described in the full Pearce report. 

Yesterday in response to a question from 
Senator Cook, in confirming that a small 
quantity of plutonium had been returned to 
the United Kingdom in 1979, | said that as 
part of an agreement between the United 
Kingdom and Australian Governments, 
Australia had agreed to accept entirely the 
responsibility for the rest of the contaminated 
waste material at Maralinga and that the 
United Kingdom had no further responsibility 
to have any other contaminated material 
repatriated to the United Kingdom. Again 
with the concurrence of the British Govern- 
ment, | have arranged for the exchange of 
documents relating to this matter to be made 
public and table a copy of a note dated 29 
November 1978 to the British Government 
and its response of 4 January 1979, as well as 
the bout de papier referred to in the High 
Commissioner's letter. 

While there is understandable concern on 
the part of the public about the various claims 
and allegations regarding Maralinga in the 
last few days this has not been helped by 
overreaction and misreporting by some sec- 
tions of the media and by continuing sugges- 
tions of secrecy on the part of the Australian 
and British Governments. Typical of this is a 
claim in the Canberra Times today stating 
that details were revealed yesterday of 
another previously unpublicised Federal Gov- 
ernment report on the 1979 program to 
remove a plutonium mass from Maralinga. 
The plain fact is that the report, entitled, 
‘Management of Former United Kingdom 
Atomic Test Sites in Australia — Report of 
1979 Work Program’, was presented in both 
Houses of the Parliament on 7 June 1979, and 
a press release was also issued. 

Finally, let me assure the Senate and the 
Australian people that this Government has 
no interest or intention of keeping facts 
relating to the nuclear tests in Australia 
secret. We are dealing with events that date 
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back some thirty years. There are voluminous 
records scattered throughout various Com- 
monwealth departments and archives in 
Australia and the same situation exists in the 
United Kingdom. My Department is con- 
tinuing efforts to bring together all relevant 
documents and information, and | am 
advised that a similar process is proceeding 
in the United Kingdom. As | have already 
announced, later this year the Government 
will receive a report covering the history of 
the Maralinga and Emu test series and that 
will be published. In the meantime, | invite 
any person who has information believed to 
be of relevance to come forward and to 
contact me or my Department. 


Middle East 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 7 
May: 


The history of the Middle East contains a 
running commentary of conflict. The paradox 
of the centuries has been that while this 
region was one of the cradles of civilisation it 
has been host much longer to bitter and 
protracted battles among its own tribes and 
nations; victim of conquest and occupation 
by outside powers; a timeless backdrop of 
conflict between them and revolts against 
them. Few generations have known peace 
and too many of today’s generation sow and 
reap in this grim, familiar fashion. 

Lebanon is being dismembered; Israel is 
deeply troubled; the Palestinian people re- 
main dispossessed, permanent casualties of 
the regions most intractable dispute; Syria 
contrives regional successes but achieves 
uncertain influence; lraq reportedly poisons 
the battlefield with chemical weapons and 
lran reputedly litters it with the violently 
wrecked bodies of unarmed children pressed 
into service as human land mine decoys. 
These are deeply cultivated fields of human 
misery. The two superpowers have profound 
and varied interests there, but as often as not 
the course of events has been determined not 
by the superpowers but by their client states, 
for which narrow national interests are at all 
times uppermost. 
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in such conditions peace is an elusive 
quality. Yet the late President Sadat had the 
courage and vision to capture it and Prime 
Minister Begin the inspiration and the com- 
mitment to help him keep it. In the midst of 
such deadly regional conflict and distrust the 
peace concluded between Egypt and Israel in 
1979 as a result of President Sadat'’s bold 
initiative 16 months earlier is the sort of event 
which sustains faith in the cause of peace 
against the most hostile odds. Peace con- 
quered 30 years of hostility and suspicion and 
the aftermath of four wars — 1948, 1956, 
1967, 1973. 

Under the terms of the Peace Treaty, 
Israel's complete withdrawal from the Sinai, 
which it had occupied since 1967, and the 
return of that territory to Egypt, was con- 
ditional on the deployment of United Nations 
forces to monitor the implementation of 
security arrangements agreed on in the Peace 
Treaty. But, sadly, the United Nations was 
unable to provide a peacekeeping force for 
the Sinai. Israel, Egypt and the United States 
of America then agreed to the creation of a 
multinational force and observer group, 
MFO, outside the UN framework. In Novem- 
ber 1981 the previous Government agreed to 
the commitment to this Force of a contingent 
of 99 military personnel and eight helicopters 
for the Rotary Wing Aviation Unit based at El 
Gorah for a period of two years, That period 
has now expired. 

The Australian Labor Party expressed ma- 
jor reservations about Australian participa- 
tion in the MFO at the time it was initially 
mooted. The ALP’s general preference is that 
the commitment of Australian troops over- 
seas in any multinational military force 
should be under United Nations sponsorship. 
The ALP was concerned that a multinational 
force sponsored by a major power — in this 
case the United States — might come to be 
perceived as an extension of the foreign 
policy of that power and the participants as 
no more than client states of the major 
power. 

There was also some anxiousness at possi- 
ble links between the MFO and the United 
States Rapid Deployment Force, particularly 
as some forces in the United States contin- 
gent to the MFO were drawn from an integral 
division of the Rapid Deployment Force. We 
were worried about the physical vulnerability 
of the MFO and feared that it might be sucked 
into the vortex of some sort of regional 
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military conflict, with grave implications for 
international stability. 

The ALP also had serious reservations 
about the fact that while there had been 
progress on the Egypt-lsrael settlement 
tracks of the Camp David process, the Palesti- 
nian issue — central to any settlement of the 
Arab-lsrael dispute — which the Camp David 
Agreement also addressed, was stuck in a 
dead end and Israel provocatively continued 
its settlement program on the West Bank. 
Many Arab countries resentfully concluded 
that the Egypt-lsrael Peace Treaty repre- 
sented a ‘separate peace’. There was genuine 
apprehension that the security Israel gained 
on its southern border with Egypt according 
to the provision of the peace settlement 
would enable it to redeploy its forces and 
take military action elsewhere with greater 
confidence. Israel's invasion of Lebanon in 
June 1982 is sometimes invoked as justifica- 
tion of this view. 

In all of the circumstances it was proper for 
anew government to assess rigorously the 
genuinely held anxieties | have mentioned 
against practical experience of the peace 
settlement in the Sinai. It was accordingly 
that the Prime Minister (Mr Hawke) directed 
that | should visit the Middle East earlier this 
year. In particular | was directed that | should 
assess the role and effectiveness of the Sinai 
MFO and Australia’s participation in it. As 
well as visiting the Australian contingent at El 
Gorah and talking with the then force Com- 
mander, General Bull-Hansen, | visited Egypt, 
Israel, Syria and Jordan where | held wide- 
ranging discussions. Regrettably circumst- 
ances did not permit me to visit Lebanon as | 
had earlier intended. 

| now set out my general conclusions about 
the MFO’s operation and our participation in 
it. First, | found that the MFO is performing its 
task effectively and has contributed to stabil- 
ity in an otherwise turbulent region. The 
peace between Egypt and Israel has by no 
means been flawless, and there are several 
outstanding border issues and currently a 
distinct lack of warmth in bilateral relations. 
Incontestably, however, both Egypt and Israel 
are committed to peace and have observed 
the Peace Treaty. The earlier fear of conflict 
which might draw in the MFO, has not 
materialised. There has not been a single 
breach of the ceasefire since the MFO began 
operations. Monitoring by the MFO of the 
Treaty arrangement in the various zones in 
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the Sinai, | am assured, guarantees that 
neither party can launch a surprise attack on 
the other. Experience has shown that the 
MFO as a whole, and the Australian contin- 
gent in particular, has not been the subject of 
any direct threat. 

Egypt has clearly gained advantage as a 
result of the Peace Treaty. It has regained its 
territory and has gained significant economic 
benefit. It has been able to reallocate some of 
its military expenditure to civilian develop- 
ment. 

Significant elements of the armed forces 
are being used in development programs, for 
example, land reclamation, road and bridge 
building and housing construction. Efforts to 
achieve self-sufficiency in food production for 
the Army will eventually help to ease the 
demand for imports in Egypt and lessen the 
strain on Egypt's balance of payments. 

There is no doubt that the security estab- 
lished on Israel's southern border has given it 
greater confidence and enabled it to redeploy 
its forces in other areas. | am convinced, 
however, that it was not the — or even a — 
pre-condition for Israel's invasion of Leba- 
non. It is a dubious argument — one contrary 
to historical experience — that Israel would 
not have gone into Lebanon had there been 
no peace with Egypt. Israel has always had to 
maintain a state of readiness on all fronts and 
is still acknowledged as having this capa- 
bility. 

In 1967, Iisrael fought a war on three fronts, 
and likewise, the Israeli incursion into Leba- 
non in 1978 took place in the absence of the 
MFO. Israeli military authorities made clear to 
me their belief that, if it was necessary to fight 
a war on all fronts concurrently to defend 
Israel, Israel had the capability to do so and 
do so successfully. | believe that to be true. 

it is clear that the opportunity for direct and 
early linkage between movement on the 
Egypt-lsrael aspects of Camp David and on 
the Palestinian issue, if ever it did exist, has 
regrettably come and gone. It is, neverthe- 
less, important to acknowledge that with the 
Egyptian-Israeli accord there has been a 
settlement of at least one aspect of a complex 
problem. For its part, Egypt has restored its 
relations with most of the Arabs in all but the 
formal sense and has been exploring possibi- 
lities for an initiative on the Palestinian issue 
exploring with France, Jordan and the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organisation Chairman Yasser 
Arafat. Egyptian leaders made the point to 
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me that their peaceful relationship with Israel 
strengthened their position in this respect as 
it could open the way for negotiations on the 
Palestinian issue that would not otherwise be 
available to them. 

Although the United States makes a large 
_ contribution to the MFO both in manpower 

and financial terms, the MFO Commander, 


| General Bull-Hansen of Norway, said empha- 
-= tically that United States participation in the 


Force was not geared to training for an 
eventual rapid deployment force. He said that 
sort of role would require the functioning, 
and in particular the training, of an integrated 
assault unit. The United States military forces 
in the Sinai MFO did not meet — were not 
designed to meet — such criteria, he assured 
me. 

The Government remains firm in its sup- 
port for the role of the United Nations in the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security including its peacekeeping function. 
It is a melancholy fact, however, that in some 
circumstances it may not be possible for a 
peacekeeping force to be formed under UN 
auspices. In these circumstances should the 
cause of peace be surrendered, as an article 
of faith, because an alternative, no matter 
how demonstrably acceptable to the principal 
parties and provenly workable, is doctrinally 
unacceptable? Egyptian leaders and the MFO 
Force Commander stressed the importance 
of maintaining the multinational character of 
the MFO, emphasising that Australia is re- 
garded as an objective participant acceptable 
to both Egypt and Israel, and highly respected 
in the region. The Governments of both Egypt 
and Israel expressed great satisfaction with 
Australia’s participation in the MFO and com- 
mended the performance of the Australian 
contingent. They and the MFO Secretary- 
General have formally asked us to renew our 
commitment. 

As for the attitude of other Arab states, | 
should note that, since the establishment of 
the MFO, there have been no repercussions 
on our commercial or other relations arising 
from our participation. Nor were any adverse 
comments about our participation expressed 
to me in discussions in Amman and Damas- 
cus. | might add that in both capitals | initiated 
quite specific discussion on this matter and it 
was directly addressed by both sides party to 
each discussion. 

The Australian Government does not see 
its participation in any peacekeeping opera- 
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tion as being open-ended. Reviews are clear- 
ly necessary from time to time to ensure that 
our participation is in fact necessary. In the 
case of the MFO, the Government would 
hope that the development of a relationship 
of mutual trust and confidence would, in due 
course, enable Egypt and Israel to sustain the 
peace between them without its presence. 

During the course of my discussions with 
the MFO, both with General Bull-Hansen in El 
Gorah and with the late Director-General 
Leamon R. Hunt in Rome last year, | investi- 
gated the possibility of the recruitment of 
other national forces to replace the Australian 
contingent. The advice | received was that it 
would take a minimum of 18 months to find, 
and conclude negotiations and related 
arrangements with a suitable replacement. In 
these circumstances, the Government has 
agreed to a limited extension of the participa- 
tion of the Australian contingent in the MFO 
for a maximum period of two years. The 
purpose of this extension is to maintain 
stability in the MFO’s area of responsibility 
while a replacement is found. 

The precise timing of Australia’s withdraw- 
al within the two-year period will be the 
subject of further negotiation with the MFO. 
The Government has informed the MFO and 
the Governments of Israel, Egypt and the 
United States of its decision. 

| turn now to discuss briefly my impress- 
ions of the situation in the Middle East 
generally, focussing on three main areas of 
conflict — the Arab-lsrael dispute, Lebanon 
and the Iran-lraq war. 


Arab-Israel dispute 


There was a hope that the example of the 
Camp David process in the Sinai of peaceful 
withdrawal from occupied territory through 
negotiation could be followed elsewhere, 
leading eventually to a comprehensive settle- 
ment of the Middle East dispute. As | men- 
tioned earlier, there was also a hope that the 
other strand of the Camp David Agreement — 
negotiations on Palestinian autonomy — 
would lead towards a comprehensive settle- 
ment of Israel's legitimate security concerns 
and her territorial rights as well as a settle- 
ment of the legitimate claims of the Palesti- 
nian people. 

Sadly, this has not happened and the 
chances of a settlement of the long-standing 
Arab-israel dispute remain as elusive as ever. 
None of the peace proposals currently on the 
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The Australian War Memorial in Canberra was presented with specially prepared material on the Allied 
Cemetery and the Australian Imperial Force Memorial at Mount Scopus, Jerusalem. The Mount Scopus 
memorial is part of the Allied Cemetery where Australian servicemen, who died in the Middle East during 
World War l, are buried. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, is seen presenting the 
material to the Chairman of the Council of the Australian War Memorial, Sir Anthony Synnot (centre). 
Present also at the presentation ceremony was the Israeli Ambassador to Australia, Mr Yissakhar 


Ben-Yaacov (right). (AIS photo). 


table are accepted by all sides as a basis for 
negotiation. President Reagan's initiative of 
September 1982, which raised hopes of start- 
ing a negotiating process, founded because 
of the breakdown of efforts by King Hussein 
and PLO leader Yasser Arafat to reach a joint 
negotiating position on it and the Israeli 
Government's rejection of it. 

For most of last year the issue of the future 
of the West Bank and Gaza and the rights of 
the Palestinian people was submerged be- 
neath the welter of preoccupation with the 
blood-drenched quagmire in Lebanon. Earlier 
this year, optimism was aroused by Jorda- 
nian and Egyptian efforts, supported by pre- 
viously hard-line Iraq, to form an alliance of 
moderate Arabs and to include PLO chief 
Yasser Arafat, which would work out a plan 
for movement towards a negotiated settle- 
ment with Israel. This was dampened by the 
apparent reluctance of Arafat to take any 
early initiatives and more recently by King 
Hussein's expressed loss of confidence in the 
ability of the United States to act as a 
mediator to the Arab-lsrael dispute because 
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of what he declared to be its one-sided 
support for Israel. Thus prospects for any 
significant movement towards a settlement 
remain dim. 

The continued refusal of the PLO and Arab 
states other than Egypt to recognise explicitly 
Israel's right to exist is one major obstacle 
which continues to raise doubts in the minds 
of Israelis about the security of their country. 
Israel's continued occupation of the West 
Bank and Gaza, and its refusal to recognise 
the rights of the Palestinian people is another 
obstacle, reinforcing Arab suspicions about 
Israel's intentions on the West Bank. In 
particular, the ideological conviction of some 
influential members of the Israeli Govern- 
ment that the West Bank is an integral part of 
‘Eretz Israel’ — the biblical land of Israel — 
and the declared goal of increasing the 
Jewish population there from its present 
number of 25 000 to 30 000 to 100 000 in the 
next two to four years through its re- 
settlement program has been discouraging 
for many influential Arab moderates. West 
Bank Palestinian leaders of a more pragmatic 
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, mould — for whom the settlement policy is 

an immediate and visual issue — have urged 
recognition of Israel and the opening of direct 
negotiations with Israel before the incorpora- 
tion of the West Bank with Israel becomes so 
complete as to leave nothing to negotiate 
about. This view — which | heard most 
convincingly from several West Bank leaders 
during my visit — was expressed persuasive- 
ly by Mayor Freij of Bethlehem on his recent 
visit to Australia. 

As a country distant from the Middle East it 
would be inappropriate for Australia to issue 
prescriptions for a solution to the Middle East 
dispute. Nevertheless, there are principles 
which guide our policy towards this dispute. 
Fundamental is our recognition of the need to 
achieve a just, comprehensive and lasting 
settlement; our commitment to the security 
of Israel and its right to live within secure and 
recognised boundaries, and our recognition 
of the central importance of the Palestinian 
issue for any settlement. The Government 
believes that there are a number of elements 
involved in achieving a settlement. The Arabs 
should follow Egypt’s example and negotiate 
with Israel directly. They should extend for- 
mal recognition of the State of Israel. 

Israel, for its part, should withdraw from 
the occupied territories in accordance with 
UN Security Council resolutions 242 and 338, 
which Israel herself accepts. We must also 
recognise that the future of Israel cannot be 
considered without also considering the fate 
of the Palestinian people. 

The Australian Government acknowledges 
the right of the Palestinian people to self- 
determination, including their right, if they so 
choose, to independence and the possibility 
of their own independent state. While the 
Government maintains its refusal to recog- 
nise the PLO so long as it maintains its denial 
of Israel's right to exist, the Government also 
believes that, as the PLO represents a signifi- 
cant portion of the Palestinian people, it 
should be included in the process of seeking 
a comprehensive settlement. But its oppor- 
tunity to engage productively in that process 
will be severely limited while it persists in 
denying Israel’s right to exist. 

The Government calls on Israel to freeze its 
settlement program on the West Bank as it 
considers these settlements illegal and a 
significant obstacle to peace efforts. There is 
a tendency among Westerners, distant from 
the problem, to demand instant solutions. | 
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am under no illusion that a solution to the 
Arab-israel dispute can be attained quickly; 
there is no ‘quick fix’ in the Middle East. There 
are generations of fears and suspicions to be 
overcome. The only way progress has come 
in the past and will come in the future, is 
through a process of direct negotiations 
between the principal parties to the dispute 
and a willingness to compromise on all sides. 

My final observation on the Arab-lsrael 
dispute is the need to involve all relevant 
parties in the peace process. Syria has de- 
monstrated on more than one occasion that it 
can act as a spoiler of arrangements that 
exclude it. Syria wants a clear role in any 
comprehensive settlement — after all, part of 
its territory is in question — and all will seek 
to ensure that no moves on the Palestinian 
issue which do not have its concurrence are 
successful. So far, Syria has argued that an 
Arab strategic balance with Israel is a neces- 
Sary precondition for negotiations that may 
lead to a settlement. Syria is sometimes 
characterised as simply an agent of the 
soviet Union. This is an inaccurate percep- 
tion, despite the unprecedented degree of 
Soviet involvement in Syria’s defence prog- 
ram. Syria is a strong-willed state led by a 
Syrian nationalist who uses, much more than 
he allows himself to be used by, his state’s 
superpower patron. President Assad man- 
ages this relationship on this basis in spite of 
the critical importance of Soviet support with 
military equipment, training and specialist 
skills. 


Lebanon 


Over the last year, the Lebanon crisis has 
overshadowed events in the Middle East and 
has been a major focus of American foreign 
policy. For all parties involved, except Syria, 
Lebanon has proved to be a tragedy. Israel's 
invasion of Lebanon in 1982 was to bea quick 
and successful operation, designed to pro- 
vide long-term security for northern Israel, 
cauterize the PLO contagion in Lebanon and 
bolster a friendly government there. Few 
would believe that these aims have been 
achieved. The invasion has proved to be an 
engagement which has yielded no lasting 
dividend for Israel. Lebanon collapsed into 
continuing civil war, the Gemayel Govern- 
ment eventually deferred to Syria, not Israel, 
and Yasser Arafat remains the leader of the 
PLO. 
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For Israel with its army mired in southern 
Lebanon, the cost in human lives lost in 
conflict has been high. In comparative terms, 
Israel has lost lives at the front at five times 
the rate per annum at which United States 
troops were killed in action in Vietnam. The 
harrowing and troubling impact that experi- 
ence makes on a society like that of Israel 
which deeply cares about its people takes 
little imagining. The United States unsuccess- 
fully sought an honourable peace. Tragically, 
Lebanon has had no peace to offer. Confes- 
sional differences were inflamed as the coun- 
try balkanised itself along age old lines of 
religious hostilities. 

The best that one can forecast at this stage 
is that the prospects for a lasting settlement 
are uncertain. What one can say with certain- 
ty is that just as it would be a tragedy to 
witness Lebanon permanently partitioned 
according to confessional lines, the cause of 
national reconciliation will not be well served 
by demands for power sharing according to 
demographic claims based on outmoded and 
irrelevant facts. Syria emerged as a clear 
winner — at least in the short-term — witnes- 
sing the abrogation of the Israel-Lebanon 
agreement, the withdrawal of the MNF, anda 
dominant role in Lebanon. However, Syria 
has yet to show it can produce a long-term 
solution for the problem of Lebanon. 

The Australian Government deplores the 
continuation of conflict and division within 
Lebanon. We continue to urge the withdrawal 
of foreign forces and the return of sanity and 
order. We call on the various militias to lay 
down their arms and enter into negotiations 
so that the independence, sovereignty and 
unity of Lebanon may be re-established. 


lran-lraq war 


There is a matter of equal concern in the 
Middle East; that is, the Iran-Iraq war. 
Australia has important commercial rela- 
tionships with both Iran and Iraq. Iran dis- 
plays remarkable resilience in spite of the 
strains of revolution and now of war. Iraq had 
undertaken conscientious efforts to mod- 
ernise its society. Both are ground down and 
denied the opportunity of achieving many of 
their domestic goals, because of the burden 
of prolonged and bitter conflict between 
them. 

The Iran-Iraq war drags on into its fourth 
year with little prospect of resolution or of a 
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decisive victory by either party. Despite the 
efforts of international mediators, Iran has ` 
continued to insist on preconditions to nego- | 
tiations which include not only the return of 
all territory it has lost, but also the trial of 
Saddam Hussein as a war criminal and 
payment of massive reparations. iraq has 
agreed to resolve its differences with Iran 
peacefully, but rejects Iran's preconditions. 
The debilitating economic effects of the war 
and a desire to generate increased inter- 
national pressure on Iran to find a settlement 
has led Iraq to threaten to destroy Iranian 
export facilities and shipping carrying Iranian 
oil in the Gulf. In response, Iranian spokes- 
men have threatened to stop all oil exports 
from the Gulf if their infrastructure is substan- 
tially destroyed. 

iraq has the capacity to disrupt seriously, if 
not cut off altogether, Iran's oil exports, 
almost all of which are shipped from Kharg 
Island. In the absence of signs of imminent 
military and economic collapse in Iraq it 
seems unlikely at present that it will run the 
considerable risk of military escalation that a 
concerted attack on Kharg Island would 
bring. Iran, for its part, seems unlikely to try 
to close the Straits of Hormuz unless Iraq 
stops all Iran's oil exports first. Even then, the 
technical difficulty of closing the Straits and 
the certainty of a vigorous United States 
military response make it unlikely that Iran 
would sustain this action for any length of 
time. 

The Government has examined the im- 
plications of a temporary closure of the 
Straits of Hormuz for Australia’s oil supply 


and concluded that our energy supplies 


would not be seriously affected if the Strait 
was Closed for a short time. The Australian 
Government is appalled by the great loss of 
life and human suffering which have resulted 
from this prolonged conflict. We reiterate our 
calls to both parties to agree upon a ceasefire 
and to start negotiations to resolve their 
differences. 


The superpowers 


intruding into this complex of regional 
problems and tensions which | have de- 
scribed is rivalry between the superpowers. 
For both the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the Middle East has long been a focus 
of attention. The United States is compelled 
by strategic interests including the Western 
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reliance on Gulf oil as well as localised but 
influential domestic pressures to maintain a 
close interest in developments in the Middle 
East. Because of the geographical proximity 
of the region, the Soviet Union regards the 
Middle East as an area of security import- 
ance. it sees the region as fertile ground for 
fostering anti-Western regimes and move- 
ments. As a superpower, the Soviet Union 
also considers that it has a role to play in the 
resolution of major problems in the region. 

Many regional states consider that the 
superpowers look at the region primarily in 
terms of East-West competition and have 
criticised this attitude. Both superpowers 
have clients in the region but as | mentioned 
earlier, in many situations they have proved 
unable to control those clients or to control 
events in the region generally. Hitherto the 
United States has been the major external 
power able to influence the course of events 
in the Middle East. Soviet attempts to gain 
influence in the region have met with particu- 
larly limited success. 

The Arab-Israel dispute provides the Soviet 
Union with its main point of leverage, though 
it also exposes the limits of Soviet power and 
influence. Syria has indicated that it does not 
see any negotiations towards a peace pro- 
cess taking place without the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and most Arab states 
now express support for Soviet participation. 
At present this does not appear to be a 
realistic proposition. Both Israel and the 
United States, major parties to any settle- 
ment, are opposed to the convening of an 
international conference. If these circumst- 
ances were to change and the Soviet Union 
showed itself to be prepared to play a posi- 
tive and constructive role in a settlement 
Australia could then see grounds for its 
involvement. 

The picture | have painted of the Middle 
East is a grim one. But there is another side. 
The Middle East is also a region of 
tremendous vigour. Traditional Arab monar- 
chies have launched themselves into the 
twentieth century; Middle Eastern societies 
have met the challenge of modernity and 
have prospered; states have joined together 
in pursuit of common goals — the Gulf 
Co-operation Council is perhaps the most 
outstanding example. Seemingly intractable 
differences have been overcome, as evi- 
denced in the Egypt-israel peace settlement. 

A resolution of the conflicts | have de- 
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scribed at present seems elusive. Solutions 
will not be found either easily or quickly. If 
they are to be produced, they will require 
moral courage, generosity of spirit and great- 
ness of vision on all sides. Most of all they 
will require a willingness to talk and com- 
promise. That represents a daunting list of 
qualities and conditions, difficult to mobilise 
in less hostile circumstances prevailing else- 
where — an extraordinarily difficult task in 
the circumstances that prevail in the Middle 
East. 

Over the years, Australia’s interests in the 
region have developed. We have large and 
well-established communities of Middle East 
origin or connections in Australia. We have 
built strong commercial relationships with 
many Middle Eastern countries. Our involve- 
ment in various peacekeeping exercises in 
the region has raised our political profile. 

On my recent visit | found that Australia is 
generally respected and regarded as an im- 
partial and sympathetic observer of events. 
As a middle ranking power, fairly remote 
from the region, we do not overestimate the 
role we can play in bringing about solutions 
to these conflicts. Within these limits, howev- 
er, we will do what we can to encourage 
progress. 


East Timor 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 8 May: 


Senator Mason asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Defence, upon notice, 
on 8 March 1984: 

(1) Does the Government believe it has an 
accurate assessment of the current situation 
in East Timor resulting from the Indonesian 
offensive which began in the wake of the visit 
of the Australian Parliamentary delegation in 
July-August 1983, in the light of the Minister 
for Defence's acknowledgement of receiving 
regular briefings from the Department of 
Defence on development of interest in Au- 
stralia’s neighbourhood. 

(2) Is the Government aware of the report 
broadcast on Radio Australia on 7 December 
1983 that Governor Carrascalao had called for 
the restoration of order in the province and 
asserted that as a result of recent upheavals 
more than one quarter of the population were 
in serious need of attention from government 
agencies. 
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(3) Is the report in accordance with the 
Government's assessment of the situation in 
East Timor. 

(4) Can the Minister inform the Senate 
whether the restrictions imposed on Inter- 
national Red Cross operations in East Timor 
by the Indonesian Government, and detailed 
by the Australian Government in recent 
months, are still in force, in light of the 
statement by Governor Carrascalao; if so, has 
the Government made approaches to the 
Indonesian Government seeking the immedi- 
ate lifting of all such restrictions; if not, when 
will it do so. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1), (2) and (3) 1 refer the honourable 
senator to the reply given to him on 2 
March.* 

(4) The Foreign Minister has advised that, 
as a major contributor to the International 
Committee of the Red Cross operations in 
East Timor, the Government was concerned 
by the restrictions placed on relief activities 
on the main island in 1983 and made its 
concern known to the Indonesian authorities. 
Following discussions concluded in February 
between the ICRC and the Indonesian author- 
ities the following understanding has now 
been reached on ICRC operations on the main 
island: 

ICRC representatives are permitted to 
visit detention centres in Dili. Visits to 
detention centres outside Dili are being 
extended in agreed stages up to October 
1984. 

ICRC relief and aid activities on the main 
island will be carried out by the Indonesian 
Red Cross and the Provincial Government 
of East Timor. 

The ICRC will continue to be responsible 
for tracing but implementation will be 
channelled through the Indonesian Red 
Cross. 

The Indonesian Red Cross will be re- 
sponsible for mailing procedures but the 
ICRC will assist and have access to all 
aspects of the program. 

The ICRC’s food and medical program on 
Atauro Island has continued uninterrupted. 


* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 3, March 1984, page 


229. 
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Kangaroos 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 8 May: 


Senator Missen asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Home Affairs and 
Environment, upon notice, on 3 April 1984: 

Why was the ‘Australia: Current Report’ 
issued by the Australian Information Service 
in June 1983 published containing the follow- 
ing false statements: 

(a) that there was a population estimate of 
19 million Red, Eastern Grey and West- 
ern Grey Kangaroos in 1981 when Pro- 
fessor Ovington has estimated the 
population in fact as 10 to 12 million; 

(b) that during good years kangaroos in- 
crease rapidly in numbers; 

(c} that the Wildlife Protection (Regulation 
of Exports and Imports) Act 1982 was 
soon to be proclaimed; and 

(d) that the partly skinned live kangaroo 
shown in the film Goodbye Joey was 
‘probably the victim of a dog attack’ 
when there is no evidence to support 
such an allegation. 


Senator Ryan — The Minister for Home 
Affairs and Environment has provided the 
following answer to the honourable senator’s 
question: 

The ‘Australia: Current Report’ issued by 
the Australian Information Service in June 
1983 does not contain false statements. 

(a) The estimated population of 19 million 
Red, Eastern Grey and Western Grey 
Kangaroos in 1981 is taken from a 
paper written by Commonwealth Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research Organis- 
ation and University of Sydney scien- 
tists and published in 1983. Professor 
Ovington has not estimated the popula- 
tion as 10 to 12m in 1981. 

The statement apparently being refer- 
red to is: Red kangaroos are common 
throughout their range. Good seasons 
may initiate dramatic increases in the 
size of kangaroo populations, and they 
converge on better quality pastures, 
compete with sheep, and necessitate 
local reductions in their numbers. 
This is a statement by W.E. Poole, a 
principal research scientist with the 
CSIRO division of wildlife and range- 
lands research, and a leading kangaroo 
expert. 
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(c) The Act has been proclaimed and will 
come into effect on 1 May 1984. 

(d) The photograph referred to was taken 
at a Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals animal shelter in an 
inner Sydney suburb. As stated in the 
publication, RSPCA staff members, in- 
cluding the Executive Director in NSW, 
have stated publicly and categorically 
that, whatever the cause of the animal's 
injury, it was not done, and could not 
have been done, by a professional 
kangaroo shooter. The statement that 
the animal was ‘probably the victim of 
a dog attack’ was based on advice from 
an RSPCA official. 


Kangaroos 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 8 May: 


Senator Missen asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Home Affairs and 
Environment, upon notice, on 3 April 1984: 

Has the present policy of the Australian 
Government with its excessive quotas for the 
killing of kangaroos led to widespread com- 
plaints and hostility in many parts of the 
world, in particular in the United States of 
America. 

Senator Ryan — The Minister for Home 
Affairs and Environment has provided the 
following answer to the honourable senator's 
question: 

The quotas are not excessive and were 
finalised after detailed discussions with State 
wildlife authorities. 

Kangaroo management in Australia has 
been misrepresented overseas by some 
groups, leading to a number of protests and 
representations to our overseas posts. 
However there has been no official overseas 
comment on 1984 quotas. 


Kangaroos 
The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 8 May: 


Senator Missen asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Home Affairs and 


¿= Environment, upon notice, on 3 April 1984: 
< (1) Has the Wildlife Protection (Regulation 
` of Exports and Imports) Act 1982, passed by 
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the Australian Parliament and assented to on 
31 December 1982, not yet been proclaimed 
or come into operation; if not, why not. 

(2) Did the Australian Government in its 
submission to the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Services seeking the continued com- 
mercial importation into the United States of 
America of the Red, Eastern Grey and West- 
ern Grey Kangaroos and their parts and 
products rely on the Wildlife Protection (Reg- 
ulation of Exports and Imports) Act 1982 as 
‘legislation to consolidate, and strengthen 
arrangements for the protection of Australian 
wildlife’ while failing to disclose that the said 
Act is not in operation. 

Senator Ryan — The Minister for Home 
Affairs and Environment has provided the 
following answer to the honourable senator's 
question: 

(1) The Act has been proclaimed and will 
come into effect on 1 May 1984. 

(2) As part of the Australian Government 
submission of November 1982 it was indi- 
cated that the Wildlife Protection (Regulation 
of Exports and Imports) Bill had been intro- 
duced into Parliament. 


Kangaroos 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 8 May: 


Senator Missen asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Home Affairs and 
Environment, upon notice, on 3 April 1984: 

(1) Is Film Australia, which is financed by 
the Australian Government, currently produc- 
ing a film allegedly presenting a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the current kangaroo man- 
agement situation in Australia. 

(2) Is the production concentrating on per- 
sonalities involved in the kangaroo con- 
troversy and designed as propaganda to 
serve the interests of the industry engaged in 
the commercial slaughter of kangaroos. 

(3) Why is taxpayers’ money being spent 
on biased propaganda activities. 

Senator Ryan — The Minister for Home 
Affairs and Environment has provided the 
following answer to the honourable senator’s 
question: 

(1) The Australian National Parks and Wild- 
life Service has commissioned Film Australia 
to make a film dealing with kangaroos. Film 
Australia has researched and scripted the film 
but it is not yet in production. 
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(2) No. The film is intended to provide 
viewers with an understanding of the status 
of kangaroos in Australia and to show all 
facets of kangaroo management with the 
objective of providing factual, unbiased infor- 
mation enabling informed discussion on this 
difficult issue. The film will attempt to present 
all points of view, including those of persons 
opposed to the harvesting of kangaroos. 

(3) See (2) above. 


USSR boycott of the Los Angeles 
Olympic Games 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 9 May: 


Senator Robert Ray — Can the Minister 
representing the Minister for Sport, Recrea- 
tion and Tourism recall the many statements 
made by Soviet officials condemning the 
United States of America for boycotting the 
1980 Moscow Olympics?: Given today’s 
announcement by the Soviet Union that it 
intends to boycott the 1984 Los Angeles 
Olympics, will the Minister reassert the Gov- 
ernment’s view that the Olympic Games 
should be open to all nations? Finally, will the 
Minister view favourably the suggestion that 
all future Olympic Games be held in Greece? 

Senator Ryan — | do remember the 
condemnation from the Soviet Union when 
the United States decided to withdraw last 
time. Senator Ray will be aware that the 
Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, 
Mr John Brown, has already expressed our 
Government's regret about the decision of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 
withdraw its athletes from the Los Angeles 
Olympics. Mr Brown said: 

We believe the Olympic Games to be one of 
the greatest vehicles the world possesses to 
promote peace and understanding with all 
the athletes in the world joining together in 
their common pursuit of sporting excellence. 

Mr Brown pointed out that the Australian 
Labor Party, while in opposition in 1980, 
played a very strong part in the athletes’ 
decision to compete in Moscow, despite the 
Fraser Government's strong intervention to 
the contrary. He went on to say that, despite 
all the controversy that surrounded the Mos- 
cow Olympics, they were conducted in great 
harmony. He said that as a gesture of good 
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will and as a mark of respect for the extraor- 
dinary capacity of USSR athletes, Australia — 
one of only three countries to have competed 
in each modern Olympics — calls on the 
USSR to reconsider its decision. So it is quite 
clear that our Government regrets the deci- 
sion and hopes that the USSR will be per- 
suaded to do what we tried to persuade the 
United States to do in regard to the Moscow 
Olympics, that is, to allow its athletes to 
compete. That ts very clearly the hope of this 
Government. The proposal that the Olympics 
should be held from now on permanently in 
Greece, of course, would be a matter for 
Government consideration. | will refer that 
matter in the first instance to John Brown and 
to the Foreign Minister, Bill Hayden. 


Vietnam veterans: compensation 
for exposure to chemical agents 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 9 May: 


Senator Cook — Has the Minister for 
Veterans’ Affairs seen Press reports concern- 
ing Australian Vietnam veterans’ claims for 
compensation based on the alleged effects of 
exposure to chemical agents in Vietnam? Is it 
a fact that the only avenue for compensation 
to Australian veterans is the repatriation 
disability pension? Is it also a fact that, 
contrary to press reports, Vietnam veterans 
have been singularly unsuccessful in pur- 
suing that avenue? 

Senator Gietzelt — A disability pension is 
granted to a veteran if he can prove that his 
disability or his state of health arises as a 
result of his war service. Of course, the 
difficulty for a considerable number of Viet- 
nam veterans has been to establish that 
causality. They have been heartened by the 
decision that has been made in the United 
States of America in the belief that that will 
assist the cause of the Vietnam Veterans to 
establish that their state of health arises out 
of their exposure to chemical agents. 

As | indicated in a reply to a question 
yesterday asked of me by Senator Bolkus, 
that United States decision relates to the use 
of Agent Orange whereas the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Use and Effects of Chemical 
Agents on Australian Personnel in Vietnam 
established by this Government deals with 
chemical agents generally. The prosecution 
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in the United States was designed to estab- 
lish facts and to the extent that there has been 
an out of court settlement, we are not much 
further advanced in establishing facts about 
the use of Agent Orange. It probably will not 
assist us in respect of our emphasis on 
chemical agents, which is part of the work of 
the Royal Commission which is currently 
sitting. 

Of the 1736 claims by Vietnam veterans for 
disability pensions for alleged chemical 
causes only 4 have been accepted by the 
Repatriation Commission as being related to 
chemical causes. It is that dissatisfaction that 
caused the Vietnam Veterans Association to 
press the previous Government and this 
Government — we accepted the responsibil- 
ity — into establishing a Royal Commission. 
However, of those 1700-odd cases to which | 
have referred, in 62 per cent of those cases 
the disability has been accepted by the 
Repatriation Commission as arising out of 
some aspect of veterans’ service in Vietnam. 

| point out to Senator Cook that the Repat- 
riation Commission is an independent statu- 
tory authority. It makes a decision based on 
the evidence that is available to it. In rejecting 
a claim the determining authorities must be 
satisfied that it has been proved beyond 
reasonable doubt that the disability did not 
result from war service. So the honourable 
senator can see the difficulties that the deter- 
mining authorities have. Chemical causation 
is only one of the bases on which a deter- 
mination authority can arrive at that conclu- 
sion. 

Senator Cook further asked me whether 
Australian veterans, like their American coun- 
terparts, can sue their Government for negli- 
gence. That course of action does not exist in 
Australia. American veterans took advantage 
of the judicial processes in that country to 
initiate a class action. | understand that it is 
possible — the Vietnam Veterans Association 
will be looking at the possibility — that there 
is no impediment to Australian veterans 
suing the American chemical companies aris- 
ing out of the settlement that has taken place 
in respect of the American veterans. Howev- 
er, | think that is a matter that will have to be 
examined in the future. As the Royal Com- 
mission has only part heard the whole ques- 
tion of the effect of chemical agents, | think it 
would be premature to come to any conclu- 
sions about causation of ill health by chemic- 
al agents. 
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South Africa: alleged support for 
terrorist activities 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 9 May: 


Mr Baldwin — Has the attention of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs been drawn to a 
report in today’s Sydney Morning Herald, 
reprinted from the Guardian, describing 
South African. support for terrorist activities 
in neighbouring Zimbabwe designed to bring 
about civil chaos and to undermine the 
economy of that country? How does the 
continuation of. such activities, despite the 
negotiation of pacts with Angola and Mozam- 
bique, affect the Government’s evaluation of 
the South African regime? 

Mr Hayden — There does seem to be some 
evidence that South Africa has been involved 
in activities which are aimed at destabilising 
the Government in Zimbabwe. | have been 
informed that while the article which no 
doubt caught the attention of the honourable 
member in the Sydney Morning Herald this 
morning is not an article that we can sub- 
stantiate, nonetheless a number of facts have 
been established. Teams of dissidents have 
been infiltrated into Matabeleland, Zim- 
babwe, from South Africa, possibly via Bots- 
wana. The Zimbabwe Government has label- 
led the South African supported dissidents 
‘super-ZAPU’ and believes there is a link to 
Joshua Nkomo, the Zimbabwe African Peo- 
ple’s Union leader. South Africa probably 
supported a number of sabotage attacks 
within Zimbabwe since independence, in- 


cluding the destruction of Air Force planes at 


Thornhill in 1982. 

South Africa maintains a special military 
intelligence unit concerned with Zimbabwe. 
A radio which broadcasts propaganda to 
Zimbabwe, Radio Truth, operates from within 
South African territory. South African in- 
volvement in attacks on Zimbabwe's oil pipe- 
line from Beira, Mozambique, and storage 
facilities at Beira is almost certain. South 
Africa has delayed the transit of petroleum 
products to Zimbabwe, and immediately after 
independence withdrew essential South 
African-owned rolling stock from Zim- 
babwe’s railways. Zimbabwe is, of course, 
aware of its vulnerability and it has, in 
consequence, one expects, prevented the 
African National Congress from using Zim- 
babwean territory to operate against South 
Africa. 
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in respect of Mozambique, South African 
supported guerilla activity was directed 
against Mozambique and was responsible for 
the disruption and destabilisation of the Gov- 
ernment there. On 16 March President 
Machel and Prime Minister Botha signed the 
Nkomati Accord, a non-aggression pact, 
whereby South Africa and Mozambique 
agreed that neither would allow its territory 
to be used as a base for acts of aggression or 
violence against the other. This was followed 
by talks on economic co-operation. What this 
does boil down to, however, is that South 
Africa is utilising policies of destabilisation, 
disruptive policies, on a fairly wide scale in 
southern Africa and through these is creating 
marked degrees of instability for a number of 
the governments in that region. At the same 
time, it is taking no steps itself to reduce the 
abhorrent racism and intolerance of the 
policy of apartheid in its own country. 


East Timor: International Red 
Cross 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 10 May: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, upon notice, on 30 March 1984: 

(1) Is he able to say during what periods 
the International Red Cross has (a) been 
excluded from East Timor or (b) voluntarily 
withdrawn because of restrictions on its 
activities by Indonesian authorities; if so, 
what are the details. 

(2) What representations has Australia 
made to help resolve this grave situation. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1} International Committee of the Red 
Cross (ICRC) relief activities in East Timor 
commenced in 1979. Relief operations on the 
main island of East Timor were suspended in 
July 1983 as a result of restrictions placed on 
the movement of ICRC delegates by the 
Indonesian authorities. However, the ICRC's 
family reunion, tracing and mailing activities, 
and its relief program on Atauro Island, have 
continued uninterrupted. 

(2) As a major contributor to ICRC opera- 
tions in East Timor, the Australian Govern- 
ment was naturally concerned by the restric- 
tions placed on ICRC relief operations on the 
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main island. The Government's concerns 
were made known to the Indonesian author- 
ities last November and were reiterated on a 
number of subsequent occasions. 


U.S.: missile defence systems 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 10 May: 


Senator Chipp — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for De- 
fence. Is it a fact that Australian researchers 
are co-operating with the United States in 
developing the so-called hyper-velocity and 
electro-magnetic guns defence systems for 
the United States? Is it a fact that this 
research will aid President Reagan's plan for 
a system of defences against nuclear missiles 
and the lunacy of putting nuclear missiles 
into space? How does this co-operative re- 
search effort square with the Government's 
repeated statements that it opposes the ex- 
tension of the nuclear arms race to space 
implicit in the development of a space-based 
ballistic missile defence? How is it possible 
that, with one hand, this Government 
opposes a nuclear arms race in space, yet, 
with the other hand, is helping to develop 
those very same weapons? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | suspect that 
Senator Chipp’s question is based on an 
article in last Saturday's edition of the Mel- 
bourne Herald, under the headline ‘Australia 
in “star wars” project’, which article, in turn, 
seems to have been based on an answer 
given by the Minister for Defence to a ques- 
tion on notice — No. 1046 — in the House of 
Representatives in which he said, among 
other things, that Australia and the United 
States are involved in a joint collaborative 
program on electro-magnetic launchers. The 
program is one of a number of programs 
carried out under the auspices of the 
Australia-United States Memorandum of 
Understanding on Co-operative Research and 
Development. He went on to say that the 
potential applications of electro-magnetic 
launchers cover any situation where an ultra- 
high velocity projectile is required, such as 
for the interception of anti-ship missiles. 
While not of interest to Australia in this 
respect, they have also been proposed for 
strategic systems such as defence against 
ballistic missiles. 
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i am also able to give the honourable 
senator some information on this subject 
from the Minister for Foreign Affairs which 
relates more, | think, to the latter part of the 
question. It is to the effect that recent United 
States studies indicate that the successful 
deployment of a system of defence against 
ballistic missiles is likely to be extremely 
costly. They also indicate that the technical 
feasibility of such a system has yet to be 
conclusively demonstrated and that it would 
in any event be many years before deploy- 
ment could be contemplated. The United 
States has not taken a decision to deploy a 
system of defence against ballistic missiles. 
The Australian Government has expressed 
concern on a number of occasions that outer 
space is the coming arena of superpower 
competition and has called for the prevention 
of an arms race in outer space. Military 
activity in outer space is already circums- 
cribed through several existing arms control 
agreements. We support strengthening this 
arms control regime through further verifi- 
able agreements. Australia is an active parti- 
cipant in the consideration of outer space 
questions in the Conference on Disarmament 
in Geneva. We urge all countries, especially 
those with space capabilities, to work in good 
faith to avoid an arms race in outer space. 


Iran-Iraq war: use of chemical 
weapons 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 10 May: 


Mr MacKellar asked the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, upon notice, on 5 April 1984: 

Has his attention been drawn to the opinion 
of Belgian toxicologist, Professor Aubin 
Heyndrickx, that chemical weapons used 
against the Iranians came from the Soviet 
Union; if so, is he able to say whether (a) 
there is any evidence to confirm the opinion, 
(b) the opinion is based on tests conducted 
on Iranian soldiers by Professor Heyndrickx, 
(c) the chemical compounds found in these 
tests do not exist in the West, (d) mustard gas 
and mycotoxins have been used in combina- 
tion and (e) this combination is the same as 
or similar to the analysis of yellow rain by 
U.S. scientists who claim that Vietnam has 
used chemical warfare in South East Asia and 
Afghanistan. 
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Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

| am aware of reports, notably in the Wa// 
Street Journal of 13 March, quoting the 
Belgian toxicologist, Professor Aubin Heyn- 
drickx, to the effect that he has found mycoto- 
xins, as well as mustard gas, on Iranian 
soldiers flown to Europe for treatment and 
that he believes that the Soviet Union must 
be the source of these mycotoxins. 

(a) Professor Heyndrickx has not published 
the detailed results of his analyses, 
although he reports that they have 
been confirmed by a Swedish labora- 
tory; nor has he described his analytical 
methods. | therefore cannot comment 
on Professor Heyndrickx’s findings. | 
know of no evidence from other 
sources to support the finding of myco- 
toxins in patients from tran. Nor am | 
aware of any evidence which links the 
Soviet Union with the supply of che- 
mical weapons used against Iranian 
troops. 

(b) Professor Heyndrickx says that his find- 
ings are based on tests he conducted 
on Iranian soldiers in a hospital in 
Vienna. 

{c} In the reports | have seen, Professor 
Heyndrickx does not seem to have said 
that mustard gas or mycotoxins do not 
exist ‘in the West’ (mycotoxins have in 
fact been found in nature in many 
countries, including countries in North 
America and Europe). Rather Professor 
Heyndrickx’s point seems to have been 
that there is little experience ‘in the 
West’ in the medical treatment of myco- 
toxin poisoning. The apparent implica- 
tion is that Professor Heyndrickx thinks 
there may be more experience else- 
where, presumably in the Soviet Union. 
This is a matter for conjecture on which 
| have no information. There are reports 
of outbreaks of mycotoxin poisoning 
from natural causes in the Soviet Union 
in the 1940s. 
| do not know whether mustard gas and 
mycotoxins have been used in com- 
bination anywhere. For what it may be 
worth as negative evidence, a sampie 
of mustard gas collected by the United 
Nations team of experts which visited 
iran in mid-March was analysed for 
mycotoxins at a Swiss laboratory; the 
test, designed to find concentrations as 
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small as five parts per million, was 
negative. 

United States allegations of chemical 
warfare in South East Asia and Afgha- 
nistan relate to mycotoxins but not, as 
far as | know, to mustard gas. Please 
also see my reply to your question No. 
751 of 16 November 1983. 


@ 


Australian Secret Intelligence 
Service 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 10 May: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, upon notice, on 29 February 
1984: 

(1) Did Justice Hope report in 1977 that 
Australian Secret Intelligence Service needed 
the right to break and enter embassies, steal 
documents, support underground resistance 
movements, fund unions and rescue political 
prisoners. 

(2) Was forced entry ofa United States 
embassy in fran condemned by Australia. 

(3) Is he able to say whether certain Au- 
stralians, a United States President and cer- 
tain United States law officers have been 
sacked from public office for stealing docu- 
ments or condoning related illegal actions. 

(4) Is he able to say whether underground 
resistance movements are distinguishable at 
law from terrorist organisations, or is the 
distinction determined essentially by the poli- 
tical preference of the describer. 

(5) What steps has the Government taken 
to ensure that its officers conform with 
international law. 

(6) Will he publicly disown suggestions 
that Australians should use illegal means of 
collecting information. 

(7) How does Australia’s spending (a) in 
1982-83 and (b) seven years previously, on 
peace-building, peace-keeping and peace- 
making compare with our expenditure on 
secret intelligence gathering in the same 
years. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1), (5) and (6) In accordance with the 
well-established and bipartisan practice fol- 
lowed by successive Australian govern- 
ments, | do not intend to comment on the 
matters raised in these questions beyond 
noting that the activities and effectiveness of 
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Australia’s security and intelligence organiza- 
tions are currently being reviewed by the 
Royal Commission on Australia’s Security 
and Intelligence Agencies. 

(2) Australia and many other governments 
condemned the seizure of the United States 
Embassy in Tehran and the holding hostage 
of its staff. 

(3) | would require details of the specific 
cases referred to before wishing to offer any 
comment. 

(4) | agree that distinction between the two 
groups is not always easy to draw, legally or 
otherwise. 

(7) Although it would be difficult to arrive 
at precise figures, not least because of the 
difficulties of definition involved, expenditure 
on foreign intelligence collection in the 
periods mentioned would amount to only a 
fraction of the expenditure by Australia on a 
wide range of undertakings, bilateral and 
multilateral, through the United Nations and 
otherwise, that contribute to the maintenance 
of peace and the peaceful settlement of 
disputes. 


Human rights in USSR: Mr Yuri 
Shukhevych 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 10 May: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 1 May 1984: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to vigils 
held in Australia and many other countries 
during the week 23 to 31 March 1984 to draw 
attention to the right of Mr Yuri Shukhevych. 

(2) Is he able to say whether (a) Mr 
Shukhevych is the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republic’s longest serving political prisoner, 
having been first confined in a Soviet prison 
in 1948, when aged only 14, for not denounc- 
ing his father as a traitor to the Soviet State 
and (b) he has served over 31 years in Soviet 
prison and labour camps for essentially poli- 
tical considerations and has experienced 
gross violation of his human rights. 

(3) Is it a fact that Mr Shukhevych has been 
sponsored for immigration to Australia. 

(4) Can he confirm that Australian di- 
plomatic personnel in Moscow have en- 
deavoured to interview Mr Shukhevych at the 
institution for debilitated people, Lesnaya 
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Dacha, at a village near the Siberian city of 
Tomsk, where he has been required to stay in 
internal exile from the Ukraine under the 
terms of his last sentence. 

(5) Will the Government approach the gov- 
ernment of the USSR to explore the creation 
of a better climate for mutual relations which 
would facilitate his coming to Australia with 
his wife and children to join relatives here. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) | am aware of public demonstrations of 
support for Mr Shukhevych during the period 
mentioned. 

(2) This information is essentially correct. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) The Australian Embassy in Moscow has 
written to Mr Shukhevych at his place of exile 
to ascertain whether he wishes to take up the 
sponsorship for immigration to Australia, 
lodged by his aunt. No reply to the Embassy’ S 
letter has yet been received. 

(5) The Government considers that the 
existing state of bilateral relations should be 
adequate to enable the resolution of out- 
standing cases of family reunion from the 
Soviet Union. It is, however, a regrettable fact 
that the Soviet Government regards the 
granting to Soviet citizens of permission to 
emigrate as a purely internal matter in which 
other Governments have no role. The Austra- 
lian Government's capacity to exert influence 
is thus severely limited. The Embassy in 
Moscow will nonetheless continue to make 
representations to the Soviet authorities on 
this and other family reunion cases. 


Alleged use of opium by Vietnam 
to cover foreign debts 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 10 May: 


Mr MacKellar asked the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, upon notice, on 4 April 1984: 

Has his attention been drawn to an article 
in the Asian Wall Street Journal of 12 March 
1984 stating that there is hard evidence that 
in 1982 the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Vietnam had decided to 
embark on a large agricultural program to 
grow opium to cover its debts; if so, can he 
say whether (a) any credence should be 
placed in the article, (b) the information is 
contained in a Document, 11TT/SN, signed by 
Ly Xi Po, Assistant Director of Agriculture for 
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the Dong Van district, dated 10 October 1982, 
(c) the northern provinces of Ha Tuyen, Lai 
Chau, Haong Lien Son, Cao Bang and Lang 
Son are included in the program and (d) the 
purpose of this official production program of 
opium is for introduction of heroin on a large 
scale into the international illicit drug market. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

The article in the Asian Wall Street Journal 
of 12 March 1984 on Vietnam’s opium pro- 
duction contains a mixture of fact and un- 
proven, and in some cases incorrect, allega- 
tions. My responses to the honourable mem- 
ber's specific questions are as follows: 

(a) While some of the description of the 
situation given in the article appears 
authentic, other aspects do not and the 
overall theme of the article is mislead- 
ing. The article does not therefore merit 
much credence. 

There is no reason to doubt that a 
document may exist which is desig- 
nated 11TT/SN and is signed by Ly Xi 
Po, Assistant Director of Agriculture for 
the Dong Van district, nor that the 
document is dated 10 October 1982. 
There is no apparent cause for the 
article to describe such a document as 
‘smuggled’. 

(c) The northern Vietnamese provinces of 
Ha Tuyen, Lai Chau, Hoang Lien Son, 
Cao Bang and Lang Son may well be 
included in an official Vietnamese prog- 
ram to grow opium. Like Australia, 
Vietnam has a declared legal opium 
growing industry, which is concen- 
trated for climate reasons in its north- 
ern provinces. It is not in any way 
secret. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
purpose of this program would be to 
introduce heroin into the international 
illegal drug market. 

As with other agricultural industries 
in Vietnam, opium marketing is on the 
basis of a contract system under which 
farmers provide a quota of their crops, 
set by the Government, to the author- 
ities, and keep any surplus (it is prob- 
able that government supervision of 
the disposal of any such surpluses is 
particularly close in the case of opium). 
The existence of a government docu- 
ment setting out quotas for opium is 
therefore routine. 
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The opium supplied to the govern- 
ment for the Vietnamese industry is 
exported mainly to the Soviet Union 
and East European countries for the 
legal production of codeine, morphine 
and other derivatives. There is no proof 
offered in the article that the existence 
of a government quota — setting docu- 
ment ‘points to an official government 
program for the production of illegal 
drugs that can only be aimed at the 
international market.’ 


Strategic Basis of Australian 
Defence Policy 


Statement to Parliament by the Attorney- 
General, Senator Gareth Evans, on 10 May: 


In response to the notice of motion stand- 
ing in the name of the Leader of the Austra- 
lian Democrats, Senator Chipp, which calls 
upon the Government to make a statement 
about the document, ‘Strategic Basis of Aus- 
tralian Defence Policy’ as regards its status, 
its content, decisions taken by the Govern- 
ment on the basis of it and the steps taken by 
the Government to keep the document se- 
cure, | seek leave to incorporate in Hansard a 
ministerial statement made by me represent- 
ing the Minister for Defence (Mr Scholes) 
which addresses itself to those issues. 


Strategic Basis of Australian Defence 
Policy 


Following the publication in the National 
Times of purported extracts from a Defence 
Department document titled ‘The Strategic 
Basis of Australian Defence Policy 1983’ there 
has been much attention given to aspects of 
defence policy and to the assessment and 
analysis process on which it is founded. 

This statement clarifies these points and 
describes in broad terms the content of the 
1983 Strategic Basis document and its prin- 
cipal conclusions. 


Purpose of the Strategic Basis 


Soon after World War II the practice was 
introduced of the government’s senior de- 
fence advisers, the Defence Committee, 
periodically reviewing the implications for 
Australia’s security of international develop- 
ments that could lead to the use of military 
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force against Australia or its interests. These 
reviews have generally been titled ‘The 
Strategic Basis of Australian Defence Policy’ 
and are presented to the Government 
through the Minister for Defence. 

The reviews are designed to advise govern- 
ment on how threats to Australia might arise 
and their implications for our security. They 
address the kinds of policies Australia might 
adopt, in its force posture and in its defence 
relationship with other nations — both in our 
region and outside — when the latter could 
influence our security. 

Any decisions on particular policies are a 
matter for Government at appropriate times. 


The process 


Responsibility for developing the intelli- 
gence assessments on which the Strategic 
Basis is founded rests with the Office of 
National Assessments. That Office, in asso- 
ciation with the Joint Intelligence Organis- 
ation and Foreign Affairs, produces a com- 
prehensive assessment of Australia’s security 
outlook that serves to inform the Defence 
Committee. It is an independent analysis 
developed by those competent in the field of 
assessing possible and probable develop- 
ments in the international security environ- 
ment which might affect Australia. it does not 
suggest what actions Australia might take. 

The Defence Committee, which prepares 
the Strategic Basis, consists of the most 
senior and experienced of the Australian 
Government's advisers in the field of national 
security. It is chaired by the Secretary of the 
Department of Defence and comprises the 
Chief of Defence Force Staff, the Chiefs of the 
three Services and the Secretaries of the 
Departments of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet, Treasury and Foreign Affairs. The 
Committee subsequently presents to the 
Minister for Defence — and he, when he is 
satisfied, to Cabinet — advice on such mat- 
ters as: 

è the strategic issues of importance to us, 
and how we might influence them to 
advantage, what we should aim te do for 
ourselves, where we might look to others 
for assistance, and what we should contri- 
bute to others; 

è the sorts of military contingencies which 
should most concern us — whether be- 
cause of the hazard they present to our 
security or because of when they could 
occur; 
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è how, broadly, available resources should 
be divided, in establishing our defence 
posture, between readiness and sustaina- 
bility of the force we have now, and our 
ability to develop strength in the longer 
term; 

è the balance of resources to be applied to 
the force itself and to the defence and civil 
infrastructure, including industrial support 
and 

@ the general level of defence effort neces- 
sary to provide adequately for Australia’s 
security. 

The document is, as its name implies, 
advice on the basis for defence policy. It does 
not purport to provide a specific plan for 
future defence actions, but rather a 
framework within which decisions can be 
made, it does not supersede the responsibili- 
ties, for example, of the CDFS to command 
the Defence Force, for the CDFS and Secret- 
ary to co-administer the Defence Force, for 
the Minister to exercise control, and for the 
Government to make the key decisions and 
decide policy. 

The Government considers the judgments 
and recommendations put before it by the 
Defence Committee. To the extent that it is 
endorsed by Government, the material be- 
comes what is known as ‘strategic guidance’. 
As was stated by the Prime Minister in a letter 
of 10 October last year to the Minister for 
Defence Support, the Strategic Basis paper 
that was presented by the Minister for De- 
fence to Cabinet ‘is a guidance document 
prepared by officials to assist in defence 
planning and development of Australia’s de- 
fence policies.’ It was specifically endorsed 
by Cabinet as ‘guidance for review of defence 
planning and the development of Australian 
defence policies’. 


The content of the Strategic Basis 


The 1983 Defence Committee document 
begins by examining the implications for 
Australia’s security of the balance of power 
and the prospect of nuclear or conventional 
conflict between the superpowers, the im- 
plications for Australia, in the field of defence, 
if war were to occur and how these matters 
should affect our defence posture. It ex- 
amines the scope for Australia to contribute 
to deterrence of global conflict and to 
strategic arms control. 
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The document then goes on to examine the 
strategic circumstances of regions other than 
that of Australia’s primary strategic interest 
and the implications that flow for Australia’s 
defence policy of developments there. Multi- 
lateral issues, including nuclear proliferation, 
developments in relation to Law of the Sea, 
Antarctica and possible Australian involve- 
ment in international peacekeeping activities 
are examined. 

An assessment is made of the factors that 
shape our defence policy in the regions of 
abiding concern to Australia — South East 
Asia and the South West Pacific. 

Consistent with the Government's policies, 
for the first time in the series, the 1983 paper 
includes a separate chapter on considera- 
tions relating to the independent defence of 
Australia against threats that might emerge 
from within the region. This chapter draws 
heavily on the Defence of Australia Studies 
initiated during the previous Labor- 
Government in the early 1970s. The situa- 
tions considered are not regarded as likely or 
probable, but it is a prudent element in 
defence planning to ensure that our defence 
capabilities are assessed against situations 
that illustrate threats that could occur if 
circumstances changed for the worse. The 
1983 document particularly sets out to come 
to grips with the defence capability and 
appropriate response required against forms 
of pressure that could credibly be exerted on 
Australia in the shorter term and it examines 
the prospects for (and requirements to insure 
against) more substantial pressures that it 
judges could only arise in the longer term, 
and after massive changes in the political 
situation of the countries concerned. 

The Strategic Basis concludes by identify- 
ing, from its analysis, some general princi- 
ples on which our future defence planning 
should be founded. This requires that the 
principal conclusions be drawn out concern- 
ing the implications of defence contingencies 
that could arise with the least warning; the 
importance of providing a basis for expan- 
sion if more substantial military pressures 
were to emerge later; the question of the 
trade-off between the allocation of resources 
to force readiness as against capital invest- 
ment; the place of reserve forces in defence 
policy and planning; policy on civil defence: 
the factors that should determine our policies 
in relation to supply and industry support and 
defence science and technology. 
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Principal conclusions of the 1983 
Strategic Basis 


One of the principal conclusions of the 1983 
Strategic Basis is the judgement of the De- 
fence Committee that the uncertainties and 
risks faced by Australia at that time appeared 
to be no greater than they were when the 
previous Strategic Basis paper was prepared 
in 1979. The Defence Committee also ex- 
pressed the view that the prevailing level of 
planned Defence development was broadly 
appropriate to Australia’s circumstances and 
needs. 

The Defence Committee's judgement that 
Australia’s strategic circumstances remain 
favourable for the foreseeable future, but that 
there are inevitably uncertainties in the lon- 
ger term, is the basis for favouring the 
re-direction of resources to capital invest- 
ment in equipment and facilities of long-term 
value whilst containing manpower and ex- 
penditure on administration and training to a 
minimum commensurate with a basic level of 
military competence rather than high readi- 
ness. 

At the same time, the Strategic Basis notes 


that the needs of shorter-term contingencies, | 


including deterrence of such escalation as an 
enemy might be capable of, should com- 
mand priority in equipment acquisition, train- 
ing and infrastructure development. 

The more extensive examination of the 
1983 paper of contingencies affecting the 
defence of Australia itself leads to the conclu- 
sions that, befitting Australia’s status as an 
independent nation, provision for self-reliant 
national defence should command priority in 
our defence policy; it should guide the struc- 
ture of the Defence Force and the develop- 
ment of supporting infrastructure. This can 
be contrasted with the historical view of the 
Australian Defence Force as merely an ad- 
junct to the military forces of a ‘great and 
powerful friend’ and designed for operations 
as part of a larger allied effort in areas remote 
from Australia. 

Underpinning this conclusion is the judge- 
ment drawn from earlier examination in the 
Strategic Basis, that Australian defence in- 
volvement beyond our area of primary in- 
terest is too unlikely, the circumstances too 
uncertain and our probable military role too 
minor to require special provision in our force 
structure. 

Moreover, as a middle ranking power with 
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limited resources, Australia has no practical 
option but to concentrate its defence re- 
sources for use in the region of its primary 
interest. This is the area in which our defence 
interests are directly engaged and in which 
we can exercise the most influence. 

Because of recent public discussion about 
nuclear matters, the following paragraphs set 
out relevant conclusions of the Strategic 
Basis paper in this area, and re-state Govern- 
ment policy. 

Much of the material in the Strategic Basis 
on these matters has already been made 
public in Ministers’ speeches. For example, in 
relation to the superpower relationship, the 
principal conclusion is that nuclear or con- 
ventional conflict is improbable, but con- 
tinuation of this situation depends on the 
maintenance of effective deterrence as well 
as strategic dialogue and understanding be- 
tween the superpowers. The assessment 
notes that we should continue to support 
deterrence through the defence relationship 
with the U.S. including the joint defence 
facilities. The paper also notes the potential 
of equitable and verifiable agreements for 
strategic arms control to promote stability in 
the strategic relationship between the U.S. 
and the USSR. The conclusion is that such 
agreements support Australian security in- 
terests and should be supported. 

The Government's firm and unequivocal 
policy is to strengthen the constraints on 
acquisition of nuclear weapons by countries 
which presently do not have such weapons 
and to use our diplomatic and political influ- 
ence to that end. 

The Government's commitment to support 
of the non-proliferation regime is absolute. 
This means that, as part of doing what it can 
to promote universal acceptance of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, the conclusion of a Com- 
prehensive Test Ban and a South Pacific 
Nuclear Weapon Free Zone, and working for 
international agreement on a wide range of 
other measures in the arms control and 
disarmament arena, the Government has 
renounced any interest of its own in develop- 
ing or otherwise acquiring nuclear weapons. 
lt regards that renunciation as binding and 
permanent. 

As the Strategic Basis document itself says: 
‘Australia’s interests continue to be served by 
adherence to, and support for, wider accept- 
ance of the Treaty on Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons and for strengthening 
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nuclear safeguards measures generally’. 
(House of Representatives Hansard, p.1164). 


Steps taken to keep the Strategic Basis 
document secure 


The Cabinet Office handbook contains de- 
tailed rules for the production and distribu- 
tion of documents. The Strategic Basis 1983 
was distributed in accordance with these 
normal Cabinet Office procedures. All the 
Cabinet copies of the document were re- 
turned to the Cabinet Office, and all other 
copies can be accounted for. | advised the 
Senate in my answer during Question Time 
on 4 April 1984 (Hansard, Senate p.1187), and 
on 5 April (Hansard, Senate p.1301), of the 
authority for distribution of the document. 

The Prime Minister directed that a joint 
investigation be undertaken into the leaking 
of the classified Defence document and 
associated Cabinet papers. This is being 
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undertaken by the Australian Federal Police 
with the assistance and advice of ASIO. The 
investigation is continuing. It has been com- 
plex and wide-ranging, but | am advised the 
time being taken is no more than may have 
been expected, given that there were at least 
60 to 70 copies and accordingly a large 
number of people who in the normal and 
proper course would have access to it. 

As to the prevention of future occurrences, 
the Government has done all it can to keep 
documents of this kind secure. The experi- 
ence under previous Governments shows 
that absolute security is impossible. Short of 
banning photocopiers from all Departments 
and from Parliament House and other ex- 
traordinary steps, such as conducting sear- 
ches of all public servants and other staff 
every time they leave their office, there is no 
real way to prevent such occurrences, howev- 
er much we deplore the matter. 
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The Minister for Home Affairs 
and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen, MP, announced on 9 
May that the 16 books compris- 
ing The Official History of Au- 
Stralia would be reprinted as a 
Bicentennial project. Speaking 
at the Australian War Memorial, 
where he launched the book 
Australians at War, published 
jointly by the Memorial and 
William Collins Australia, Mr 
Cohen said that the war history 
was the largest single official 
historical publication, and was 
largely out of print. This photo- 
graph, titled An advanced dres- 
sing station, France is one of the 
collection of prints which 
appears in the book Australians 
at War. (Australian War Memo- 
rial photo). 
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immigration policy 









For space reasons, Parliamentary ques- 
tions and answers concerning the Austra- 
lian Government's immigration policy 
have not been printed in this edition of 
AFAR. Readers may consult Hansard for 
details. (Ed). 





Statement to Parliament by the Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 10 May: 


Over the past few days, powerful emotions 
have been unleashed in this country and in 
this Parliament over the issue of immigration. 
We in this place have a particular responsibil- 
ity to ensure that what we do and say on this 
matter is judicious, calm and constructive. 
There is a risk that if the debate on immigra- 
tion loses touch with facts and departs from a 
civilised approach, racism and racial intoler- 
ance could be promoted to the detriment of 
our national unity and our basic values. | 
know | speak for this Government, for the 
Australian Labor Party and for the over- 
whelming majority of Australians in rejecting 
racial intolerance and in calling for a mea- 
sured and humane discussion of these 
issues. One of Australia’s greatest achieve- 
ments has been its acceptance of people from 
widely diverse nationalities around the world. 
The enrichment of our national life by new 
settlers since World War Il, predominantly of 
European stock; has been palpable. Over the 
past decade, we have buried the White 
Australia policy for ever. We have shown our 
capacity to accept people from Asian cul- 
tures, many of whom have sought a new life 
in Australia following the tragedy of the wars 
in Indo-China in which Australia itself partici- 
pated. Surely no member of this Parliament 


would wish to allow that achievement to be > 


called into question now by prejudice and 
intolerance. 

As the Australian stated in its editorial of 9 
May 1984 in discussing the need for informed 
debate on immigration: 

Unless it is carried on with moderation and 
respect for other points of view we shall 
come to no sensible conclusion and Australia 
will become an ugly place to live in. 

lt is therefore imperative that our debate be 
based on a clear understanding of the facts 
and that the facts be presented honestly and 
without a view to political point scoring. 
Senator Chipp, whose views on this matter | 
respect, pointed yesterday to the dangers of 
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ignoring and distorting the facts and their 
causes in a speech which | commend to all 
honourable members. My purpose here to- 
day is to place in perspective the facts and 
implications of the Government's immigra- 
tion policy. 

On coming to office, the Labor Government 
took the view that at a time of high unemploy- 
ment, unprecedented in the post-war era, we 
should reduce the total migration intake. We 
decided in particular to curtail drastically 
recruiting for the Australian workforce. | 
believe that that decision was correct. At the 
same time, we acknowledged the aspirations 
of new settlers in our community to reunite 
with their families, by allowing an increased 
component for family reunion. We also 
accepted our responsibilities to the inter- 
national community and our moral obligation 
as a participant in the Vietnam war to con- 
tinue the bipartisan humanitarian policy of 
accepting refugees, particularly from Indo- 
China. 

it is worth pointing out, as | said in this 
place on 8 May, that the Australian Labor 
Party in opposition wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the Fraser Government's efforts in 
offering Indo-Chinese refugees a new life in 
this country, notwithstanding our Party's 
opposition to the war itself. Inevitably, Au- 
stralia’s bipartisan acceptance of Asian re- 
fugees has carried with it bipartisan accept- 
ance of their right to participate equitably in 
the family reunion program. As Senator 
Chipp has said, it is inconceivable that we 
could accept refuees in the late 1970s and 
refuse their families in the 1980s. This Gov- 
ernment is not going to designate any group 
of Australians as second class citizens. We 
are simply not going to tell people who are 
here legitimately in this country that they 
have second class rights, that they are not 
allowed to exercise their rights under the 
family reunion program. 

When the intake of Indo-Chinese refugees 
was at its highest under the previous Govern- 
ment in the period 1979 to 1981, we as an 
Opposition responsibly and constructively 
sought to make no political capital out of that 
fact. There is some irony in the fact that now, 
when the absolute number of Indo-Chinese 
refugees — and indeed the total number of 
Asians — coming into Australia is dropping, 
we find ourselves being subjected to criticism 
from some quarters for allegedly contributing 
to the ‘Asianisation’ of Australia. 
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The Leader of the Opposition (Mr Peacock) 
has in this place and in statements to the 
media indicated that he is not opposed to the 
present number of Asians coming into 
Australia. Indeed, he said on Nationwide on 8 
May that the ‘right number’ of Asians was 
now coming in. He has however, expressed 
concern about the ‘mix’ or the ‘balance’, as he 
put it, of the present migrant intake and has 
called for an increase in European migration. 


The fact is that the proportion of settlers — 
excluding refugees — coming to Australia 
from Europe, the United Kingdom and Ireland 
is still higher than from any other area. In the 
nine months to 31 March 1984, migration 
visas issued to people from that area consti- 
tuted some 45 per cent of the total number 
granted. This high proportion of visas issued 
has occurred despite a diminution of migrant 
applications from that region and repudiates 
claims of anti-British bias or anti-European 
bias in our migration program. In the same 
nine months, 39.5 per cent of total migrant 
applications came from Britain and Europe 
compared to 44.4 per cent for 1982-83, 63.1 
per cent in 1981-82 and 66.6 per cent in 
1980-81. 


European migration posts have been re- 
cently asked by the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs (Mr West) to offer explana- 
tions for the diminution in interest in migra- 
tion to Australia from Europe. In the case of 
Britain, for example, migration applications 
have declined dramatically — from over 
130 000 in 1980-81 to some 13 000 in the first 
nine months of this financial year. The post in 
London attributes particular importance in 
this decline to publicity given in Britain to the 
recession in Australia, the unemployment 
situation in 1982 and, especially, unemploy- 
ment among British migrants. It may well be 
that as the improving economic circumst- 
ances here become more widely known in 
Europe this situation will turn around. One 
can imagine, Mr Speaker, the impact in 
Britain of reports of steel workers, recruited 
for the Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd under 
the former Government's employer nomina- 
tions program, being sacked within nine 
months of their arrival in this country. No- 
thing could be better calculated to have a 
long-term negative impact on migration from 
Britain. 


At the same time, while the absolute num- 


¿o ber of Asians now coming to Australia is 
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declining because of the lower target which 
the Government has set for refugees, their 
percentage share of the intake is increasing. 
This partly reflects the decline in interest from 
Europe to which | have referred. 

More relevantly, since the Opposition has 
raised the issue of alleged distortions in the 
‘balance’ or ‘mix’ of the migration program, 
the percentage increase of Asian migration 
also reflects the fact that the Opposition 
during its final year in government reduced 
the total migration intake at a much faster 
rate than the refugee intake. In that year, it 
reduced its migration intake by 21 per cent 
from 118 000 to 93 000. Yet at the same time, 
it reduced the Asian refugee intake by only 12 
per cent, from 14557 to 12 758. We did not 
then, nor do we now, criticise it for that 
decision. By contrast, under the Labor Gov- 
ernment, the reduction in the overall migra- 
tion program has been closely paralleled by 
that in the Asian refugee intake. 

The point that | wish to emphasise is that in 
government the Opposition had no particular 
regard for the so-called ‘balance’ or ‘mix’ it is 
now promoting as a policy objective. Not 
only that, the number of Asian refugees 
included in the overall intake during the 
period that the Opposition was in govern- 
ment is now being strongly reflected in the 
family reunion program. There are ample 
grounds, therefore, for suggesting that the 
Opposition’s stand on this issue smacks of 
hypocrisy. 

For my own part, as | said on Nationwide 
on 8 May, | do not believe that one can 
honestly say that there is an immutably right 
figure for any migrant group within the 
overall intake. Rather, the approach of the 
Labor Government reflects the application of 
economic criteria in determining the total 
intake and of economic and humanitarian 
factors in breaking down this total among 
different categories of migrants. This Govern- 
ment does not consider that a balance or mix 
in our migration program determined on 
racial grounds can have any place in our 
society. It categorically rejects the discrimina- 
tory concept of quotas, which is implicit in 
what the Leader of the Opposition has said in 
recent days about increasing the number of 
European migrants. It also categorically re- 
jects any proposals to introduce convert 
discrimination through differential standards 
in selection criteria. 

We, of course, acknowledge the need to 
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ensure that our migration program does not 
threaten the stability and fabric of Australian 
society. But in working towards this end the 
Government considers that not only is the 


size and composition of our intake important, - 


but also the programs within our community 
to promote the integration of migrants into 
our society from initial concentrations of 
ethnic groups, and the broader promotion of 
racial tolerance in our country. 

In the past few days, the Leader of the 
Opposition has supported his criticism of the 
Government's immigration policy by refer- 
ence to statistics which he described as 
official government statistics. The basis for 
his claims has caused some puzzlement to 
the Government because my colleague the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
has received no request from the Opposition 
for up to date immigration information. In- 
quiries have now revealed that some figures 
were in fact obtained by the honourable 
member for Mitchell (Mr Cadman) directly 
from a junior officer in the Department of 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. The Depart- 
ment has now had those figures re-checked 
because they do not square with other statis- 
tics available to the Government. Our figures 
— figures confirmed and released yesterday 
by the Minister — show that overall migration 
applications from Europe are in decline. The 
Opposition’s figures purported to show that 
family reunion applications from Europe 
were increasing against this trend. 

it emerges that the Opposition’s figures are 
in fact wrong and that even these figures 
have been used in a statistically unsound 
manner. My colleague the Minister for Im- 
migration and Ethnic Affairs has today writ- 
ten to the honourable member for Mitchell 
pointing out this error and giving him revised 
figures which confirm the Government's con- 
sistent advice that the trend of family reunion 
applications to migrate to Australia from 
traditional sources in Europe is in fact de- 
clining. 

The Secretary to the Department of Im- 
migration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr McKinnon, 
has also provided the Minister with statistical 
and other material which clarifies the factual 
basis on family reunion and the trend in 
Australia’s immigration program. Furth- 
ermore, it sets out in some detail the highly 
dubious fashion in which these incorrect 
Statistics were used by the Opposition. Mr 
McKinnon said: 
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Migrant application statistics 


You asked me to explain the apparent 
conflict in applications for family reunion in 
European posts as used by Mr Cadman in the 
Adjournment Debate on 7 May 1984 with the 
advice given to you related to the decline in 
interest from traditional countries of migra- 
tion. 

Mr Cadman's office approached the De- 
partment direct by telephone. The figures 
supplied are derived from the Migration 
Program Management System (MPMS). They 
comprise recorded applications for family 
migration by class, by country of last resi- 
dence for 1982-83 and the first half of finan- 
cial year 1983-84. Mr Cadman then doubled 
the half-year figures to produce an annual 
rate which he compared with the 1982-83 
figures. 

On the basis of this comparison, he con- 
cluded that there was an increase in family 
migration applications in the United Kingdom 
and Europe. 

A number of qualifications need to be 
made: 

1. The figures are wrong. 

The data included in MPMS, which is still 
being developed, are notoriously unreliable. 


They depend upon input from a number of 


posts using a number of classification 
methods. When supplying such figures, a 
caveat is normally included which draws 
attention to their limitations, but on this 
accasion the caveat was not included. 

A complete re-run of the figures, including 
recourse to the basic data, has been under- 
taken, The revised results are attached. You 
will note that they considerably alter the 
picture portrayed by Mr Cadman. 

2. The figures are seasonal and should not 
be treated by doubling a half-year figure. 
Applications in European posts are seasonal. 
An example using U.K. figures for total 
number of persons covered by applications 
shows: 


July-December 1980 .......... 46 504 
January-June 1987 ........... 77 854 
July-December 1981 .......... 43 883 
January-June 1982 ........... 60 317 
July-December 1982 .......... 29 357 
January-June 1983 ...... chess LAOG 


Thus a doubling of the figures for July- 
December in any category runs the risk of 
grossly under or over-estimating the annual 
rate. 
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3. The series is not consistent. A higher 
proportion of persons applying in European 
posts have been applying under family reun- 
ion as the opportunities for skilled migration, 
which does not depend upon sponsorship, 
have declined. As the Occupational Demand 
Schedule has narrowed, persons who would 
normally have applied otherwise are now 
applying under family reunion. 

Furthermore, the increase in the scope of 
family reunion to include Category C only 
commenced in the first half of 1982 and the 
influence of this widened eligibility would 
have been felt increasingly through the 
period used by Mr Cadman. 

4. The data are not complete. One of the 
other indications of declining interest in 
migration is the number of persons put into 
processing who do not respond to an invita- 
tion to interview. For example, the current 
response rate in the Athens post is as low as 
50 per cent which indicates that about half of 
the people being sponsored by relatives in 
Australia are not interested in migration. 
Although the non-response rates for other 
European posts are not as high, they are still 
significant and well above the equivalent 
rates for Asian posts. 

| should point out that the figures for 
applications relate to actual arrivals approx- 
imately one year later. Thus, even if family 
reunion interest were to be regenerating in 
traditional migration countries (which is con- 
trary to the advice from virtually all our 
posts}, this would not be reflected in current 
arrivals figures. 

The current figures on the balance of 
source countries for arrivals would reflect the 
applications in 1982-83 at the latest, before 
any changes in immigration policy of the 
current Government became operative. 

In any case, | should point out that the only 
changes made since the change of Govern- 
ment affect the family reunion Category C. 
This represented less than one quarter of all 
family reunion arrivals in 1982-83. Thus the 
changes introduced in the Points Assessment 
System will change marginally the propor- 
tion from different sources in future arrivals. 

i would like to give you my unqualified 
assurance that no policy or operational in- 
structions have been promulgated which 
would inhibit migration from traditional 
source countries. You would be aware that 
special efforts have been made to lift the 
number of Category C family reunion mig- 
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rants once the shortfall became evident. 
Furthermore, with the declining overall level 
of applications in these countries, we have 
been able to improve significantly our pro- 
cessing times for family reunion migrants 
particularly from those countries. 

For example, for the United Kingdom the 
average time between receipt of the applica- 
tion (M47) to the approval letter is now 
approximately 31⁄2 months, compared to 9-11 
months two years ago. It is now one of the 
shortest periods anywhere in the world. 

! believe that Mr Cadman should be in- 
formed of the adjusted figures and the limita- 
tions on the use of the figures in measuring 
interest in family reunion.’ 

| seek leave to incorporate in Hansard a 
number of supporting tables, provided to the 
Minister by Mr McKinnon. 


Family migration: applications 
preselected in), by country of last 
residence (cases)? — total of family 
migration categories A, B and C. 
Updated figures as of 9 May 1984. 
Figures in brackets are the totals of 
those supplied to Mr A. Cadman, MP, on 
5 April 1984: 


eae EAEE 


July- 

1982-83 Dec. 1983 

L aae 
Abu Dhabi........--. 59 (0) 30 (24) 
Algeria............5. 2 (2) $ (0) 
Austria .....0.0.0.0.-0-6- 132 (109) 40 (41) 
Bahrain .........-... 29 (24) 8 {4) 
Bangladesh ......... 24 (23) 8 {9) 
Belgrade ............ 1008 (750) 485 (552) 
Buenos Aires ........ 413 (341) 198 (205) 
Burma oo chess ewes 56 (48) 22 (18) 
Canada ......-...-... 615 (591) 269 (337) 
Chie... aaga 300 (204) 127 (116) 
China a.a 272 (227) 88 (112) 
CVOTUS ec e:cc5ertew tees 119 (109) 76 (75) 
Denmark ......... as 53 (49) 38 (48) 
Egypt........-....-- 286 (254) 151 (139) 
ee ert ere: 435 (428) 208 (225) 
France ...........-5- 239 (223) 130 (158) 
GOR vcs ctankna Ra 5 (5) 1 (1) 
Germany ............ 700 (602) 299 (339) 
Greece...........--- 502 (468) 261 (305) 
Hong Kong.......-.. 1700 (1327) 844 (903) 
India aaau 1052 (813) 391 (363) 
Indonesia ........... 383 (321) 153 (184) 
i a ee ee eee 44 (31) 43 (30) 
ireland .............. 200 (174) 108 (129) 
israel ..........----. 148 (142) 45 (48) 
E EE EEE EE 391 (352) 164 (187) 
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A ‘small’ example of integration. Refugee and migrant 


counterparts. (AIS photo). 


a: 28 
A 5h ceicdacinanes 90 
Sl ee 4 
oo ee! ae 311 
(a re 31 
ES CTT ee on 
ee 746 
Ot ERAI ERRE TERETE 204 
TTA] E a DA 27 
NaNO eccebeadanes 470 
TE PODNET E EE 2 
Netherlands ......... 402 
New Caledonia ...... 14 
New Zealand ........ 157 
yo nnii 118 
Papua New Guinea... 96 
Philippines .......... 2 599 
a | ON 178 
SaudiArabia ........ T2 
SINGANOS ..... ratin 450 
Solomon lslands..... 9 
South Alvice sis sca 875 
MOGUL ¢ APEE PE 138 
SA By: i rt 204 
SWGGON | ...46saeedus 112 
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"i ye 
CIA 


(25) 
(86) 
(4) 
(285) 
(29) 
(0) 
(671) 
(197) 
(24) 
(420) 
(2) 
(384) 
(9) 
(151) 
(116) 
(80) 
(2 380) 
(170) 
(56) 
(334) 
(9) 
(710) 
(133) 
(192) 
(102) 


Bo aera hy, 
PRE RS A 


11 (11) 
51 (68) 
2 (2) 
210 (166) 
14 (12) 
os (3) 
393 (353) 
101 (125) 
12 (17) 
94 (61) 
ve (0) 
160 (178) 
17 (18) 
66 (79) 
56 (54) 
55 (52) 
1221 (1 488) 
82 (100) 
24 (15) 
174 (177) 
6 (7) 
365 (377) 
43 (56) 
841 (868) 
65 (80) 


354 





Ate? : N à . tet 
INDA, 4 ` ` ` S - =" 





children at a school with their Australian-born 


Switzerland ......... 154 (129) 48 (56) 
TS eT eer er 809 (726) 580 (662) 
TARIANA eian da 196 (183) 94 (139) 
TOI MEE TT 7 (0) 5 (9) 
EUD sas viedatadses 830 (676) 303 (366) 
United Kingdom ..... 6 254 (5 340) 2541 (3 054) 
USA om oR e capa otad 1242 (1122) 567 (784) 
LC: ee eee 17 (8) 4 (4) 
Cf || anra 4 (4) 5 (5) 
Viotta: sectaria 662 (654) 669 (1 003) 
WarsaW io nics ees cus 227 (206) 300 (362) 
Western Samoa...... 21 (17) 9 (8) 
Tabia 6 ciiiewexscnca 11 (9) 10 (10) 





The following countries were omitted from the 
December table: 


ROG cocks tere canes 1 0 

io.) caa 11 3 

Footnotes: 

(1) Preselected in = prima facie eligible applica- 
tions only. 

(2) Cases = applications. A single application may 


cover one or more members of the family unit. 
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All migration* — applications (M47) and persons visaed by region 


Region 1980-81 
No. 
UK & Ireland 
Applications... ... wie. OE VIZ 
o Wisas. 35 602 
Europe 
Applications .......... 93 500 
Visas. ...2. 0. ll, 21 826 
Asia 
Applications .......... 54 242 
Visas... aaa. 10 970 
Other 
Applications.......... 61 124 
WIS AS o oa Detar a babe 13 225 
Total 
Applications .......... 345 978 
VISHS hie hoe te oes 81 623 


si excluding refugees. 


%o 


39.6 
43.6 


27.0 
26.7 


15.7 
13.4 


17.7 
16.2 


100.0 
100.0 


1981-82 


No. 


105 011 
39 711 


104 597 
26 584 


47 963 
13 155 


74 524 
15 319 


332 095 
94 769 


%o 


31.6 
41.9 


31.5 
28.1 


14.4 
13.9 


22.4 
16.2 


100.0 
100.0 


1982-83 


No. 


53 057 
25 822 


77 087 
15 763 


67 827 
12 882 


95 580 
13 366 


293 551 
67 833 


% 


18.1 
38.1 


26.3 
23.2 


23.1 
19.0 


32.6 
19.7 


100.0 
100.0 
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1983-84 to 
31.3.1984 


No. 


13 202 
8 794 


35 631 
6 728 


35 301 
10 970 


39 711 
7 807 


123 845 
34 299 


Family migration — applications preselected in and visas issued by region 


Yo 


10.7 
25.6 


28.8 
19.6 


28.5 
32.0 


32.1 
22.8 


100.0 
100.0 


% 


18.5 
25.2 


1.3 
17.5 


40.8 
32.1 


25.4 
26.2 


100.0 


(persons) 
eee ee 
Region 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84») 
No. % No. %o No, % No. 
UK & Ireland 
Applications............ n.a. n.a. 13 534 24.9 6 591 
Visaed ............... 6 046 30.7 6 917 30.6 6 178 24,1 5 971 
Europe 
Applications .......... n.a. n.a. 8 627 15.9 5 440 
Visaed ...... aaa. 4 115 20.9 3 817 16.9 2 628 14.5 4 129 
Asia 
Applications .......... n.a. n.a. 17 220 31.7 14 533 
Visaed ............... 5071 25.7 6 425 28.5 5 039 27.8 7 607 
Other 
Applications .......... n.a. n.a. 14 909 27.5 9 022 
Visaed ............... 4 480 22.7 5411 24.0 4 276 23.6 5 955 
Total 
Applications.......... n.a. n.a. 54 290 100.0 35 586 
Visaed aLaaa. 19712 100.0 22570 100.0 18121 100.0 23 662 


la) The definition of Family Migration has changed during the period 1980-81 to 1983-84. 
- {b}1 July 1983 to 31 March 1984. 


=- n.a. = not available. 
_ Source: DIEA manual statistics for 1980-81 and 1981-82 a 


data are preliminary and subject to revision. 
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100.0 


nd MPMS data from 1982-83 onwards. MPMS 
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Settler arrival data 
1978-79 7979-80 7980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 
% % % % % GA 

Total settlers 

UK & ireland. ..... 13 107 19.0 16397 20.2 31590 28.4 38 863 32.7 27249 29.2 8477 23.9 
Europe........... 9538 13.9 13918 17.1 20424 18.4 24981 21.0 19731 21.2 5964 16.8 
BSA ouaaa 90214 29.4 23183 28.5 24914 22.4 26 528 22.4 24486 26.3 11773 33.2 
Other ........-... 25 890 37.7 27773 34.2 34262 30.8 28 328 23.9 21711 23.3 9274 26.1 
Total... 68 749 100.0 81271 100.0111 190 100.0118 700 100.0 93 177 100.0 35 488 100.0 


Family migration 


UK &lreland...... 4442 25.8 4999 27.2 5657 289 6126 282 9411 349 5176 31.2 
Europe........... 3884 22.55 4162 22.7 4130 21.1 3883 178 4951 184 2967 179 
Asia ........ 4171 24.2 4451 24.2 5276 27.0 6752 31.0 6928 25.7 4587 27.6 
Other Acca sere oe 4728 27.5 4747 25.9 4507 23.0 5008 23.0 5662 21.0 3879 23.3 
rn tt 

Total ca ioneusos 17 225 100.0 18359 100.0 19570 100.0 21769 100.0 26952 100.0 16609 100.0 
i nt 

Refugees 
(Country of last residence) 

UK &lreland...... 6 0.0 7 00 195 09 56 03 17 01 3 00 
Europe........... 1302 97 4605 23.1 5774 264 7176 32.7 4155 244 1142 16.9 
BNE a stock waves 12064 89.7 15254 76.5 15767 72.2 14557 66.4 12758 748 5452 80.6 
Other aaua 78 0.6 88 0.4 117 0.5 128 0.6 124 07 170 25 
O neea 

Totál 3 4.-eexeeee 13.450 100.0 19954 100.0 21847 100.0 21917 100.0 17054 100.0 6767 100.0 
n Ül ee 

Other 
(including Labour Shortage, Business and other Categories applicable at that time) 

UK &lreland...... 8659 22.7 11391 26.5 25738 36.9 32681 43.6 17821 36.2 3298 27.2 
Europe........... 4352 11.4 5151 12.0 10520 15.1 13922 18.6 10625 21.6 1855 15.5 
PEA. hice tage neaes 3979 105 3478 81 3871 55 5219 69 4800 98 1734 14.3 
Other ............ 21084 55.4 22938 53.4 29644 42.5 23192 30.9 15925 324 5225 43.0 
ttt 

prai cece ss 38 074 100.0 42958 100.0 69773 100.0 75014 100.0 49171 100.0 12112 100.0 


ee aaee 
Source: DIEA Incoming Passenger Card Statistics (1983-84 data are for July 1983 to December 1983). 


| just refer honourable members to the 
point that is so clearly made in the first table, 
which is alluded to in the letter from Mr 
McKinnon. Honourable members will recall 
that Mr Cadman, and then the Leader of the 
Opposition, grabbing upon it, took the figures 
for the United Kingdom for 1982-83 and then 
doubled the half-year figure for 1983-84 to get 
a picture, he said, of the increase in the 
number of applications. The figures that he 
used, incorrect as | have explained they were, 
were not derived in a straightforward way by 
going to the Minister and saying: ‘What are 
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the most reliable figures? He rang up a junior 
person in the Department. What were the 
figures that he used? The figures for 1982-83 
were 5340 and the figure was 3054 for July to 
December 1983-84. So he had 5340 for the 
year 1982-83 and doubled the half-year figure 
for 1983-84 of 3054 and said: ‘That is more 
than the figure for 1982-83’. So he, and then 
the Leader of the Opposition, came in and 
said: ‘Look, there is an increase in the num- 
ber of applications. What are you doing about 
it?’ What are the facts as shown by page 3 of 
table 1? The correct figures for 1982-83 are 
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not the 5340 used by the Opposition but in 
fact 6254. What are the half-year figures for 
1983-84? It is not the 3054 used by the other 
side but 2541. So | have pointed out, on the 
basis of Mr McKinnon’s statement, why it is 
totally improper in any conceptual terms to 
double the half-year figure. 


For the sake of illustration | will use the 
Cadman Opposition technique and see where 
we come out. The figure for 1982-83 is 6254. 
The half-year figure for 1983-84 is in fact 
2541. So, using the illicit Cadman Opposition 
technique, if we double 2541, we come up 
with 5082 against the previous year’s figure 
of 6254. So with the correct figures, even if 
we use what is an illicit technique, we still get 
the opposite picture of the one pointed out by 
Mr Cadman and on which the Opposition 
based its whole miserable attack. 


| make the further point that the Opposition 
made no effort to consult the Minister before 
obtaining the figures. Having obtained them, 
it made no attempt to discuss the matter with 
the Minister, notwithstanding the Govern- 
ment’s citation of other statistics which 
argued a contrary trend. Given the sensitivity 
of these issues, one might have expected a 
little extra care to be shown, a little more time 
to be spent, a little more effort to be invested, 
before bipartisanship and national consensus 
were put at risk by public political attacks 
based on false premises. Put simply, the 
Opposition’s case is based upon inaccurate 
statistics, improperly used. It has at its heart 
the false allegation that the Government has 
somehow sought to deter migration from 
Europe. Mr McKinnon‘s statement refutes 
that allegation — if it ever needed to be 
refuted — when he says, and | repeat: 


/ would like to give you my unqualified 
assurance that no policy or operational in- 
structions have been promulgated which 
would inhibit migration from traditional 
source countries. 


For several days now, the Opposition has 
vilified my colleague, the Minister for Im- 
migration and Ethnic Affairs, who has stead- 
fastly and honestly set out the facts to this 
House regarding the trend in Australia’s 
migration flow. He has been completely 
vindicated by the information released today. 
The Government has throughout emphasised 
the importance of a bipartisan position on 
this crucial issue. For its part, the Opposition 
has paid lip service to the concept of biparti- 
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sanship but claims that it no longer exists as a 
result of Government policies. it is not 
enough for the Opposition to assert that it 
seeks bipartisanship and then by its be- 
haviour to undermine it. The Opposition’s 
behaviour in this place in recent days has 
diminished the dignity, decorum and reason 
which ought to surround this issue. As the 
Sydney Morning Herald said this morning: 

The Opposition’s claim that the Govern- 
ment has departed from bipartisan immigra- 
tion policy by running a ‘pro-Asian and 
anti-British’ policy is nonsense ... it is the 
Opposition and not the Government that is 
seeking to depart from bipartisan policy . . . it 
seems that Mr Peacock does not want a 
constructive debate. The Opposition just 
wants to make a quick killing. 

It is not too late to restore decency and 
common sense to discussion of this issue. At 
this point, Mr Speaker, | repeat the call which 
| made to the Leader of the Opposition in the 
House on 8 May to put an end to this debate 
as a party political dispute and in particular to 
dampen down the racial overtones which it 
can so easily assume. | said that it would be 
to the great service of this country and all its 
citizens, and to our relations with countries in 
this area, if we did not allow this very 
dangerous issue to be raised and to become 
something that is in the forefront of political 
debate. 

As Senator Chipp said in the statement to 
which | referred earlier, the rhetoric which is 
surrounding the debate does not match the 
facts and the danger is that the consequences 
of the rhetoric will be to fan those under- 
ground elements of racism and prejudice. A 
bipartisan policy in this area is of crucial 
national importance. Splitting the debate 
along political and partisan lines would only 
serve to cause wholly undesirable divisions 
within our society. 

Is there anyone in this place who wants to 
see discrimination reintroduced into our im- 
migration policies, with all the tragic social 
damage and conflict which that would bring 
to this great country? Does anyone here want 
to see Australia turn its back on those in our 
region who have known anguish and human 
suffering? Do we want to see Australia lose 
its reputation as a tolerant, open-hearted 
country which can hold its head high in the 
world? | know where the Government stands 
on this matter. | would like to believe that the 
Opposition stands with us. 
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Kangaroos 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 10 May: 


Senator Missen asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Home Affairs and 
Environment, upon notice, on 3 April 1984: 

(1) is the practise of culling kangaroos 
normally designed to achieve the removal of 
old or non-breeding animals from the kangar- 
o0 population. 

(2) What evidence does the Government 
have that any genuine practice of culling is 
used by kangaroo shooters. 

(3) Are professional kangaroo shooters 
making no attempt to cull less fit animals. 

(4) Has the South Australian Government 
recently directed shooters to concentrate on 
female kangaroos and young animals. 

(5) Has this policy also led to a drastic 
reduction of the number of larger, healthier 
breeding male kangaroos and to a doubling 
of the South Australian quota. 

Senator Ryan — The Minister for Home 
Affairs and Environment has provided the 
following answer to the honourable senator's 
question: 

(1) To the extent practicable, kangaroo 
shooters generally select larger animals to 
maximise returns. Culling is not necessarily 
the removal of old or non-breeding animals 
from the population; the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary defines culling as the selection and 
killing of surplus animals. 

(2) See (1) above. 

(3) See (1) above. 

(4) The South Australian National Parks 
and Wildlife Service has advised that the 
answer is no. 

(5) The South Australian National Parks 
and Wildlife Service has advised that the 
policy referred to does not exist. The South 
Australian quota for Red and Western Grey 
kangaroos and euros in 1984 is 143 000, 
reduced from 300 000 in 1983. 


Australian Defence force: 
capability to carry nuclear 
weapons 

The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 29 May: 


Senator Coleman asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Defence, upon notice, 
on 7 March 1984: 
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(1) Are Australian ships or aircraft capable 
of launching nuclear weapons. 

(2) Do the F/A-18 fighter bombers on order 
have that capability; if not, are they easily 
convertible. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) and (2) No weapon or weapons delivery 
system in the possession of the Australian 
Defence force is equipped with nuclear ordn- 
ance. The standard design of many modern 
weapons and weapons delivery systems is 
such that they have been or can be modified 
to have a nuclear capability. This applies to 
various items in the Australian inventory 
including the F/A-18 aircraft on order for the 
Royal Australian Air Force. 

On 2 April 1984 the Prime Minister stressed 
Australia’s complete and unequivocal com- 
mitment to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty and its permanent and binding obliga- 
tion on Australia not to acquire nuclear 
weapons. 


Nuclear waste: management 
techniques 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 29 May: 


Senator Walsh — On 4 April 1984 Senator 
Sir John Carrick asked me a question without 
notice concerning the status of current 
radioactive waste management techniques 
and | undertook to provide a written answer: 

The disposal concept most widely accepted 
at present as suitable for the long-term 
isolation of conditioned high-level nuclear 
waste or spent fuel is emplacement in deep, 
stable geological formations in engineered 
repositories. 

As yet, no final permament repository has 
been developed although research on identi- 
fication of suitable sites, and construction of 
test facilities, is in progress in various coun- 
tries. High Level Waste (HLW) from reproces- 
sing of spent fuel is in liquid form which 
requires immobilisation before disposal and 
various such disposal forms have been prop- 
osed. These include borosilicate glass, high 
silica glass, various ceramics (for example, 
Synroc) and metal-matrix forms. 

Of these various HLW immobilisation 
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forms proposed, only borosilicate glass (vitri- 
fication) is currently in commercial produc- 
tion. At present, the only plant producing 
borosilicate glass is at Marcoule in France, 
although similar technology has been chosen 
for demonstration plants under construction 
in the United Kingdom and United States of 
America. 

It should be noted, however, that only 
gas-graphite reactor fuel has been vitrified at 
Marcoule; no wastes from reprocessed spent 
oxide nuclear fuel have as yet been vitrified 
on a commercial basis. Vitrification of repro- 
cessed oxide fuels in France is expected to 
begin at La Hague in 1988. 

Accordingly, while at technical and govern- 
ment levels in countries producing energy 
from nuclear sources it is generally accepted 
that the required technology is available for 
management of HLW from reprocessed spent 
fuel, further research and development into 
alternative waste forms is proceeding, for 
their possible future application as ‘second 
generation technologies’. 

Among these alternatives is the Synroc 
process, presently being developed in 
Australia, which results in a waste form with 
a high degree of resistance to leaching by 
groundwater particularly at elevated temper- 
atures, and may enable permanent disposal 
to take place without the need for long 
periods of storage and cooling. 

Disposal of spent fuel without reprocessing 
has received less attention than the concept 
of geological disposal of solidified HLW from 
reprocessing. However, Sweden is presently 
developing a technique for the direct disposal 
of spent fuel without reprocessing, which 
involves encapsulating spent fuel rods in 
copper prior to disposal in granitic geological 
repositories. 

The Swedish report Final Storage of Spent 
Nuclear Fuel (KBS-3, May 1983) describes 
how a spent fuel disposal system can be 
designed using present day knowledge. The 
report has been subject to both Swedish and 
international peer review, and to date most 
reviewers have endorsed the plan as set out 
in the report. 

Further, research currently under way at 
the Stripa Waste Management Facility in 
Sweden is directed towards producing tech- 
niques suitable for evaluating other granitic 
rock sites as storage-disposal sites for nuc- 
lear waste. 

The KBS-3 strategy envisages holding the 
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spent fuel in intermediate storage in water- 
filled pools for 40 years before encapsulation 
and final disposal. 

The present policies of countries with nuc- 
lear power programs do not require final 
repositories to be available before the year 
2000, and in the meantime research on 
identification of suitable sites and construc- 
tion of demonstration facilities is in progress 
in various countries, 

In summary: while the vitrification form of 
high level nuclear waste immobilisation is in 
use for a limited form of reprocessed spent 
fuel, alternative immobilisation forms (in- 
cluding Synroc) which offer some potential 
advantages as second generation technolo- 
gies are in the research and development 
stages. 

Further, while there are necessarily ele- 
ments of judgment involved, | am personally 
satisfied that the HLW disposal plan prop- 
osed by Sweden offers a satisfactory resolu- 
tion of this problem. Nevertheless, as current 
policies do not require, and the vitrification 
technology does not allow, HLW to be buried 
permamently for several decades, promising 
alternative approaches do need to be resear- 
ched and developed, both for technical 
reasons and to ensure that the methods 
adopted conform to the high standards re- 
quired by government and by public opinion. 


Nuclear vessels: entry to 
Australian ports 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 29 May: 


Mr Milton asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 5 March 1984: 

In the decision to allow nuclear powered 
and nuclear armed allied defence ships to 
enter Australian ports has he taken into 
account the catastrophic environmental dam- 
age which could be caused to a port, such as 
Sydney Harbour, if a nuclear accident occur- 
red; if so, what precautions and safety mea- 
sures have been taken. 

Mr Scholes — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

The Government has carefully considered 
the potential environmental effects of acci- 
dents involving nuclear powered warships 
visiting Australian ports. Studies by the re- 
sponsible Australian authorities, principally 
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the Australian Atomic Energy Commission, 
indicate that the risk of a major uncontained 
reactor accident is very low indeed. Nuclear 
powered warships are allowed to visit Austra- 
lian ports only in strict accordance with 
guidelines and detailed practical safety 
arrangements. 

Under these arrangements every port vi- 
sited by a nuclear powered warship must first 
have been examined by the Australian Ato- 
mic Energy Commission to determine 
whether it meets all the criteria laid dawn by 
the Government for visits by such ships. For 
further information regarding the general 
conditions under which nuclear powered 
warships visit Australian ports, | refer the 
honourable member to the statement by the 
Minister representing me in the Senate, 
Senator Evans, on 15 December 1983 (Senate 
Hansard, page 3829). 

in regard to ships which may be nuclear 
armed, it has been a policy of successive 
Australian Governments not to require our 
friends and allies to reveal whether their 
ships making routine visits to Australian 
ports are carrying nuclear weapons. To do so 
could result in important information about 
the pattern of nuclear weapons deployments 
being revealed to potentially hostile powers. 
The Government is satisfied that the safety 
precautions taken on board visiting warships 
effectively preclude the possibility of an 
accidental nuclear detonation. 


irian Jaya: political arrest 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 29 May: 


Senator Gareth Evans — On 4 April 1984 
Senator Missen asked me, as Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
following question without notice: 

Firstly, what information has the Govern- 
ment received from its various diplomatic 
missions in respect to the arrest two months 
ago of 30 alleged supporters of the Melane- 
sian underground who included the Curator 
of Cenderawasih University’s Anthropology 
Museum, Mr Arnold Ap? Secondly, will the 
Australian Government use its good offices 
with the Indonesian Government to make 
inquiries about the safety of Mr Ap and his 
co-detainees and to make every possible 
effort to ensure that they all receive proper 
trials or are released without delay? 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs has pro- 
vided the following answer to the honourable 
senator's question: 

information available to the Government is 
that Mr Ap and about 20 other persons were 
arrested in Jayapura late in November 1983 
for alleged involvement with the Free West 
Papua Movement (OPM). 

Since all the detainees are Indonesian 
citizens, the Australian Government has no 
consular standing in the matter. It is reported 
that the 20 are still in detention. 

Firm information on the whereabouts of Mr 
Ap is not available but we are continuing to 
pursue our enquiries. Enquiries were made 
about Mr Ap for example during the recent 
visit to Irian Jaya by our Ambassador in 
Jakarta. 

We are aware of Press reports that Mr Ap 
has been killed, but these reports have yet to 
be confirmed. 


Mining of Nicaraguan ports 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 30 May: 


Mr Baldwin — Will the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs indicate the Government's 
attitude to the interim judgement by the 
International Court of Justice brought down 
on 10 May this year calling on the United 
States to cease its involvement in the mining 
of Nicaraguan ports? 

Mr Lionel Bowen — This matter has been 
the subject of world-wide interest. Prior to the 
International Court of Justice interim judge- 
ment on 10 May the Australian Government, 
through our Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Hayden, had already indicated to the United 
States the Government's concern at the min- 
ing of Nicaraguan ports, which was obviously 
a breach of international law. The interim 
decision of the Court confirms that view. The 
Court made a decision that there should be a 
ceasing of any action restricting the access to 
or egress from Nicaraguan ports and called 
for its prohibition by the principles of inter- 
national law. However, the United States has 
reacted by stating that there is nothing con- 
tained in that interim ruling which is inconsis- 
tent with United States policy, which, of 
course, must Cause some concern not only to 
people in Australia but also to the other 
countries which protested at the time about 
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the United States action. That includes the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Spain, Germany 
and a number of other countries. 

Also, in the United States, as the honour- 
able gentleman will be aware, this matter has 
been the subject of pretty keen debate in the 
Congress as to the actions of the Administra- 
tion there in breaching international law. | say 
that because the Court’s order of 10 May is 
only an interim order. There has to be a full 
hearing of the case. Of course, the United 
States has objected to the jurisdiction on the 
basis that it, the United States, has made a 
declaration that the Court’s jurisdiction 
should not apply to disputes in any Central 
American state for a period of two years. So if 
the declaration of the United States Admini- 
stration were adopted, that would be tanta- 
mount to trying to remove the jurisdiction of 
this matter from the International Court of 
Justice. We think that is wrong, too. The 
Court itself, though, has to address its mind 
to the question of jurisdiction now. But | think 
that all people, in the free world anyway, 
would share the concern which has been 
expressed about the mining of Nicaraguan 
ports. From our point of view that concern 
has been made clear to the United States and 
will continue to be made clear to the United 
States. 


Visit by a West German 
parliamentary member of the 
‘Greens Party’ 


The following (edited) questions and 
answers appeared in Hansard on 30 May: 


Senator Robert Ray — | direct my question 
to Senator Evans in his capacity as Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
in what ways was the Department of Foreign 
Affairs involved in the recent visit to Australia 
by Ms Petra Kelly, a prominent parliamentary 
member of the West German ‘Greens Party’? 
Were any resources, financial or otherwise, of 
the Department involved in the visit of Ms 
Kelly? Under what policy of the Government 
was any expenditure or utilisation of re- 
sources by the Department, if any, taken in 
connection with the visit of Ms Kelly? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The information 
supplied to me by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on this matter is as follows: Dr Petra 
Kelly visited Australia in May as an official 
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congress visitor to attend ANZAAS 84, and 
spent a short time after the congress visiting 
other centres at the invitation of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. In August last year Dr 
Beryl Rawson, the Chair of the Women’s 
Studies Section of the 54th Congress of the 
Australian and New Zealand Association for 
the Advancement of Science, advised 
through Senator Ruth Coleman the section's 
intention to invite Dr Kelly to attend ANZAAS 
as a guest speaker. Dr Rawson indicated that 
there was considerable interest in a number 
of universities and other groups in meeting 
with Dr Kelly. Dr Rawson accordingly sought 
financial support under the Department of 
Foreign Affairs Special Overseas Visitors 
Fund to help cover the travel and related 
costs of Dr Kelly’s participation in the con- 
gress and to enable her to visit other centres 
in Australia. 

lt was agreed that ANZAAS and the SOVF 
would share the expenses of Dr Kelly’s visit. 
Dr Kelly was therefore invited by our Embas- 
sy in Bonn to spend a short period at official 
expense travelling in Australia outside the 
period of the congress itself. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs said he believed — and | do 
not dissent from this — it appropriate that Dr 
Kelly, a member of the German Parliament 
and a prominent political figure, should be 
given the opportunity to gain a broader 
understanding of Australia than would other- 
wise have been possible if her visit had been 
confined to Canberra and the ANZAAS con- 
gress. 


PNG Government: ABC dispute 


The following (edited) questions and 
answers appeared in Hansard on 30 May: 


Mr Peacock — | refer the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to the breakdown in relations 
with the Papua New Guinea Government 
wherein for the first time in our history an 
Australian government is unable to negotiate 
effectively with the Government of that coun- 
try. | refer, of course, to the problems with the 
Papua New Guinea Government's treatment 
of the Australian Broadcasting Corporation. Is 
it not a fact that the Government was unable 
to approach the Papua New Guinea Govern- 
ment with clean hands because of the Prime 
Minister’s endeavours to censor the ABC? Is 
this also a primary reason for the Govern- 
ment's inability to solve the problem it was 
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singularly unable to prevent? When does the 
Minister believe this Government will have 
the influence to repair the damage to our 
relations and restore the presence of the 
ABC? Will the Minister advise what would 
have moved a Papua New Guinea Govern- 
ment spokesman to say yesterday that the 
Australian Government had wiped its hands 
— a singularly accurate phrase to use — of 
the whole affair? 

Mr Lionel Bowen — Firstly | make it clear 
that my Prime Minister has done nothing 
which would in any way inhibit good rela- 
tions between Papua New Guinea and 
Australia and that is clear. It is also a matter of 
record — | think the honourable gentleman 
would agree — that the Government acknow- 
ledges that the ABC will have its free and 
unfettered right to report on news infor- 
mation in Papua New Guinea. The thrust of 
the question is why has the Government 
been unable to do anything. Of course the 
Government would not be expected to do 
anything until such time as action had been 
taken by Papua New Guinea and it took action 
following the screening of a Four Corners 
program on Saturday evening. | did not see 
the program but those who did see it re- 
garded it as being somewhat innocuous. 

| understand from the Australian High 
Commissioner in Papua New Guinea that it 
was not the program itself that has caused 
the political debate there but the question of 
the location of the interview or the person 
who was interviewed in relation to what is 
called the laws of Papua New Guinea relating 
to immigration. | think the honourable gentle- 
man would agree that the point of interest is 
that the Government of Papua New Guinea is 
entitled to administer the whole of Papua 
New Guinea. It is a democracy, and it is 
understandable that in its Parliament that 
matter has become a very strong political 
issue. Let me make it very clear. The Govern- 
ment has no problems with Papua New 
Guinea and the Leader of the Opposition will 
also be aware that it was a Labor Government 
that granted it independence. Mr Speaker, as 
you would understand, there have been 
direct negotiations with the Foreign Minister 
of Papua New Guinea. There is a lot of 
ill-feeling on a political issue there at the 
moment. A subject of keen debate in the 
Papua New Guinea Parliament is on the issue 
of whether this matter relates to an abroga- 
tion of the freedom of the press or to 
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immigration. The honourable gentleman 
would agree that once it becomes a political 
matter in that area it is not easy to get a 
cooling off position whereby the Government 
can ask that the decision which has already 
been made be revoked. 

However, | want to give some assurance to 
the honourable gentleman. The Government 
is very proud of its relationship with the 
Government of Papua New Guinea. It has a 
very close relationship. Perhaps a misunder- 
standing has developed over the issue of 
immigration, not censorship, let me make 
that very clear. | am very confident that | think 
that matter can be resolved without too much 
delay. 


Immigration program 


Edited statement to Parliament by the Minis- 
ter for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Stewart West, MP, on 30 May: 


Today | would like to inform the House 
about the Government’s immigration prog- 
ram for 1984-85, and, in so doing, place the 
Government's policies and the debate on 
immigration in a rational and informed con- 
text. This address would normally be devoted 
to a simple statement of the Government's 
decisions on the level of migrant intake for 
the next financial year. However, on this 
occasion, | should caution those who seek to 
exploit public emotions about the consequ- 
ences of a divisive debate that could throw 
into doubt the basis of Australia’s social 
cohesion and jeopardise our enviable reputa- 
tion internationally as a country that places 
great value on its commitment to human 
rights and humanitarian concerns. 

Immigration has made a great contribution 
to our nation’s development. The broad area 
of racial and social consensus stemming 
from this contribution, particularly in more 
recent years, has been a great achievement. 
All Australians can be justifiably proud of that 
record. This consensus, and its underlying 
values, are now challenged by vocal minor- 
ities. They seek to recreate in Australia a 
racially selective immigration policy that is 
anathema to this Government and, | believe, 
the wishes of the majority of people living in 
Australia. 

The Government does not, of course, wish 
to stifle debate on immigration policy. But 
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debate on any issue should be rational, 
informed and based on facts, not submerged 
in empty and destructive rhetoric which has 
the potential to destroy the achievements of 
prudent policies formulated by Labor and 
coalition governments over the past 20 years 
or so. In setting the desired total level of 
immigration intake for the next financial year, 
the Government has reconciled the fulfilment 
of our compassionate and humanitarian re- 
sponsibilities, the ability of the economy to 
absorb increases in the work force, shortages 
of special skills, the problems of settlement of 
migrants and the costs to the community in 
terms of both settlement and social welfare 
payments. Having done this, it is essential 
that criteria to determine entry should be 
applied on a global non-discriminatory basis, 
and not on a national or on a regional basis. It 
is inconceivable that a modern Australia 
could tolerate any other than a non- 
discriminatory policy. 

On 10 May the Prime Minister (Mr Hawke) 
said: 

This Government does not consider that a 
balance or mix in our migration program 
determined on racial grounds can have any 
Place in our society. It categorically rejects 
the discriminatory concept of quotas ... It 
also categorically rejects any proposals to 
introduce covert discrimination through dif- 
ferential standards in selection criteria. 

Over the last two years, forward planning 
of migration intake has been based upon a 
predicted range which has not been 
achieved. For instance, the former Govern- 
ment estimated that 115 000 to 120 000 mig- 
rants would be visaed in 1982-83. The actual 
figure achieved was 86 000 visas issued. For 
1983-84, this Government originally assessed 
a range of between 80000 and 90000. We 
will issue no more than 64000 visas. Our 
insistence upon a job offer for Category C 
migrants, that is, brothers, sisters, and non- 
dependent children, contributed to the short- 
fall. Also, as | told the House last March, the 
Government was not prepared further to 
reduce entry standards for unskilled and 
semi-skilled migrants who could not pass an 
assessment system which had already been 
modified by this Government. Further, only 
35 586 applications for family reunion were 
received to 31 March 1984, as compared with 
54 290 for 1982-83. These figures show de- 
clining interests in family migration from 
traditional source countries. The Government 
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believes that in the 1984-85 intake there is 
scope for a moderate increase in family 
migration and, with the upturn in the eco- 
nomy, in the skilled labour and business 
migration category also. 

| now seek leave to have incorporated in 
Hansard figures which show the expected 
visa issue for this year and our estimates for 
1984-85. 


1983-84 and 1984-85 migration program 
— visaed migrants — broad estimates 
including dependants 


(000) 
semmana 
1983-84 1983-84 1984-85 


revised expected program 
estimate outcome 
E E A R N A D EEA EE 
Family migration — 
Sub-categories A 


and B... 24-27 23-24 28 
Family migration — 

Sub-category C.. 14-16 13-14 14 

Sub-total. ....... 38-43 36-38 42 


eramana i an 


Skilled labour and 
business migration — 


Skilled labour ... 9 4.5 7.5 
Employer 
nominees ..... 3 3 4 
Business 
migrants ...... 2 15 4 
Independent 
migration ....... 0,5 0.5 0.5 


Special eligibility |. 


Sub-total........ 


Refugees and 


special 

humanitarian 

programs....... 17,3 16.6 14 
Contingency 

reserve ......... = se 2 

Total coi sees tlas 65.8-70.8 62.1-64.1 74 


renner svn mente, 

Honourable members will see that the 
expected total intake in 1984-85 is 72000 
migrants, plus a possible 2000 contingency 
reserve refugees. | will now explain each 
component. 


Family reunion 


Family reunion is expected to reach 42 000 
in 1984-85, compared with a mid-range of 
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37 000 in 1983-84. The orderly departure 
program from Vietnam, which is family reun- 
ion, is expected to expand from 2000 in 
1983-84 to 5000 in 1984-85. A further 2000 
places are allowed for expected expansion 
from sources other than Vietnam. 


Skilled migration 


Under this category, in 1984-85 we propose 
a total of 7500 involving 2700 principal appli- 
cants, that is 3000 above the 1983-84 figure, 
but still substantially below the 24000 en- 
trants for 1982-83. The former Government 
reduced the possibility of skilled labour 
migration in December 1982 when it reduced 
the number of occupations in demand on the 
schedule from 77 to 21. This substantially 
affected applications for the 1983-84 intake 
under a Labor Government which subse- 
quently revised downwards the expected 
numbers in this category. It was the former 
Government which drastically restricted the 
scope for the skilled labour category, which 
slashed the potential for independent entry of 
migrants from traditional sources. This deci- 
sion was, in the economic circumstances 
prevailing, a correct one. For the Leader of 
the Opposition (Mr Peacock) now to assert 
that this Government was solely responsible 
for reducing the intake of skilled labour is 
misleading and hypocritical. 

This Government is introducing a new 
system, which | announced last March, which 
will assess the need for skilled migrants 
across a broad range of 60 occupational 
categories. The occupational share system 
links skilled labour intake to total labour force 
planning. For the first time, it will integrate 
demand for particular labour skills, training 
and re-training programs and immigration 
policies. 

The Department of Employment and In- 
dustrial Relations provides a preliminary re- 
port on skilled market needs, from which 
ceilings of shares for migration purposes will 
be set for various occupational categories. 
These shares will be reassessed quarterly by 
the departments of Employment and Indust- 
rial Relations and Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs. The system replaces the outmoded 
occupational demand schedule which, be- 
cause of changing economic circumstances, 
tended to allow entry of migrants for whom 
employment opportunities had vanished. 

Employer nomination is a small sub- 
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category which allows employers to nomin- 
ate migrants for highly skilled positions 
which cannot be filled locally. Prospective 
employers must demonstrate that they have 
attempted to train local workers, and that 
they have thoroughly tested the Australian 
labour market before entry is granted. Four 
thousand places, representing 1400 principal 
applicants are envisaged in this category. 


Business migration 


Business migration is expected to increase 
from 1500 to 4000 in 1984-85, representing 
1400 principal applicants. This is a scheme 
thoroughly endorsed by all State govern- 
ments and the former Federal Government. 
The Government also regards expansion of 
business migration as important, as it has the 
capacity to provide stimulus and employ- 
ment far beyond the actual numbers involved 
in this program. This financial year it ts 
expected to result in a capital investment in 
Australia of more than $100m. 

The scheme is aimed at attracting to 
Australia people who have achieved success 
in business overseas who wish to live per- 
manently in Australia, and who can contri- 
bute their expertise and capital in business 
ventures to Australia. The businesses in- 
volved should lead to: the creation of jobs; 
introduction of new or improved technology; 
and expansion of business activity. 

The Government is examining administra- 
tive procedures for approval and supervision 
of business migration, to ensure that the 
program realises its maximum potential and 
is not abused, and that State governments 
and relevant Federal departments have the 
opportunity to advise on the merits of appli- 
cants’ proposals. Thus, skilled labour, busi- 
ness migration, employer nomination and 
special eligibility — 500 entrants — in all 
these sub-categories will increase from 9500 
to 16 000. The increase arises from the intro- 
duction of the occupational shares system 
and increased business migration. | foresha- 
dowed these changes in my speech to Parlia- 
ment one year ago, and again in March this 
year, as necessary measures, having regard 
to the Government's expectation that the 
economic recovery which has occurred under 
our administration will continue. The in- 
crease in these categories does not represent 
a response to any perceived need for ‘ba- 
lance’ in the intake on racial grounds. 
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The Government believes it is imperative 
that shortages of skilled workers in key 
occupational areas should not threaten our 
economic recovery. At the same time, we 
shall continue to exercise prudence, and will 
not bring in large numbers of workers to join 
unemployment queues. 
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Refugees and Special Humanitarian 
Program 


| seek leave to incorporate in Hansard 
figures which indicate results of the refugee 
program predicted for 1983-84 and expected 
for 1984-85. 


Refugee and humanitarian intake: global allocation 
1984-85 program 





{1983-84 

Refugees SHP Total Projected) 

Indo-Chinese ............ Oe ee E 8 000 200 8 200 (10 100} 
EastEuropean...... a ee ee ee 1 000 200 1 200 {1 950) 
Latin American ........................ 750 750 1 500 {1 000) 
Middie Eastern ........0..0.0...0....... 750 750 1 500 {1 000} 
Africam ocas 37 photoset ceo i a a L Mee 350 100 450 {750} 
Others ..... Be he Aspe ede east HR dh a RN A 150 1 000 1 150 (900) 
*11 000 t3 000 14 000 {15 100) 

Contingency Reserve................... (1 500 
2 000 tLebanese) 

$16 000 (16 600) 


* All 11.000 funded. 
t Only 1 000 funded. 


t The proposed 1984-85 program capacity will accommodate any necessary responses to humanitarian 


emergencies. 


Honourable members will see that there 
are 14 000 places in the program, plus 2000 in 
contingency reserve. The program has two 
elements: firstly, refugees; | emphasise that 
this Government, like its predecessor, 
accepts the United Nation's definition of 
refugee, and always has despite what some 
people may say in making public statements. 
That definition is: 

.. owing to well-founded fear of being 
persecuted for reasons of race, religion, 
nationality, membership of a particular soctal 
group or political opinion, is outside the 
country of his nationality, and ts unable or, 
owing to such fear, is unwilling to avail 
himself of the protection of that country; or 
who, not having a nationality and being 
outside the country of his former habitual 
residence, is unable or, owing to such fear, ts 
unwilling to return to it. 

Secondly, there is the special humanitarian 
program which allows for migrant entry to 
Australia of those who, while not technicaliy 
refugees, can clearly show evidence of denial 
of human rights in their own country. An 
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important departure from policies of the 
former Government is that this Government 
has diversified its sources of refugees. 
Australia cannot hope to offer sanctuary to all 
the increasingly large numbers of refugees in 
the world’s troubled areas, or to any large 
percentage of those who flee from discrimi- 
nation. But we can do two things: firstly, we 
can show that Australia is willing to accept its 
share of what is an international responsibil- 
ity. We have done this, as did the former 
Government. Secondly, we can offer the 
possibility of refuge to close relatives of those 
already in Australia, who may be at risk inside 
or outside their own country. Many in coun- 
tries such as Chile, Sri Lanka and the Lebanon 
have close family ties in Australia, and might 
not otherwise be accepted if it were not for 
our special humanitarian program. 

With regard to Indo-Chinese refugees, let 
me set the record straight. The former coali- 
tion took Australia into Vietnam. It was 
wrong. The former Government instigated 
the Indo-Chinese refugee program. On this 
they were right. Australia’s refugee program 
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has been proclaimed both internationally and 
nationally as a humane and compassionate 
response to the aftermath of the tragic Indo- 
Chinese conflict. Large cross-sections of the 
community, and the media generally, have 
applauded the program. The community, in 
particular, has been magnificent in its accept- 
ance of refugees. Indeed, the Age newspaper, 
in an editorial of March 21 this year, said: 

In its wisdom, the Hawke Government has 
decided that, while reducing its total intake of 
migrants for the present financial year, it 
should give a high priority to migrants admit- 
ted under both the family reunion and re- 
fugee and humanitarian programs. It would 
be a sorry commentary on Australia and its 
values, if, for all our affluence, we could not 
continue to find a place for people forced for 
political reasons to quit their homelands. 

A proportion of the exodus of boat people 
who left Vietnam after 1975 landed on Austra- 
lian shores. Boats were being turned away 
from the Association of South East Asian 
Nations’ shores. in July 1979, a United 
Nations conference in Geneva established an 
international resettlement program based on 
camps in countries of first refuge. Major 
resettlement countries were the United 
States of America, France, Canada, Australia, 
West Germany and the United Kingdom. 
Under the former Government we became 
the largest recipient of Indo-Chinese refugees 
in per capita terms. | seek leave to incorporate 
in Hansard relevant figures on international 
resettlement of Indo-Chinese refugees to 
March 1984. 


international resettlement of 
Indo-Chinese refugees 
1975-31 March 1984 


Principal resettlement countries 
SAREE NR ELON TOA AA RUNES aag 





Australia’ 0. 86 BBE 
Canada aaua fase Suits Boke we aero eee 90 860 
Fante 6 sneer aa Spee ot yt pneu og 94 785 
Germany .... 000000000020 eee eee. 22 423 
CEE: a s o 6005 decanter ice aati meheaasniet. 3017 
United Kingdom ........... 00, 16 426 
TSA T ee Ce he oil bac sie 534 747 
Others’ 000. a Ae <... 59714 

TOA ere eee A 908 628 


sen NN E A E E E 
(a) DIEA preliminary figure for the resettlement of 
Indo-Chinese refugees for period April 1975 to 
31 March 1984 is 85 810. The UNHCR figure of 
86 656 includes persons who departed for 
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Australia under arrangements other than re- 
fugee entry but in the event have been statisti- 
cally included as refugee entry by UNHCR. 
(b) Does not include some 130000 persons who 
arrived in the United States in 1975. 
(c} Does not include some 260000 Vietnamese 
who arrived in China in the period from 1978. 
Source: Office of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. 


Since assuming office, this Government 
has pursued options other than resettlement. 
Overseas | have raised the issue of voluntary 
repatriation with the United States Ambassa- 
dor for Refugees, and the Foreign Ministers 
of Indonesia, Malaysia and Thailand. In 
Australia, | have had discussions on this issue 
with Foreign Ministers of the Socialist Repub- 
lic of Vietnam and Thailand. This year | have 
also discussed the resettlement programs 
and the voluntary repatriation option with the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Re- 
fugees, Mr Poul Hartling. 

The Vietnamese Government has indicated 
that it is prepared to consider voluntary 
repatriation on a case by case basis. But 
obviously, not many will wish to return to 
Vietnam. The Government has requested the 
Vietnamese Foreign Minister to support the 
orderly departure program which is family 
migration, as an alternative to the disorderly 
departure of boat people. Madam Deputy 
Speaker, | seek leave to have incorporated in 
Hansard the figures for the Indo-Chinese 
refugee intake since 1975 and the Orderly 
Departure Program since 1982. 


Settler arrivals 1974-75—-1982-83 and 





1983-84 (estimated) 

Year Actual Arrivals'®' 

1974-75 odana 89 147 

1975-76 2...2.. eee 52 748 

1976-77 vac acest Woche 70 916°! 

1977-78 ...0 6... 73171 

1978-79 000 68 74g!¢) 

1979-80 ................ 81 271 

1980-81 .000............ 111 190 

1981-82 0000... 118 700 

1982-83 .......0.,...... 93 1779) 

1983-84 ...0.0.0.00..... (70000 preliminary 
estimate based on 
half-yearly arrivals of 
35 488) 


EEEN NN EEEIEE L NELA TEI N a AA 

{a) ABS statistics to 1977-78. DIEA arrival statistics 
from 1978-79 to 1982-83. 

(b) Until 1976-77 a settler program figure was 
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announced for coming year. Thereafter esti- 
mated intakes were announced. 

(c) In 1978-79 a triennial figure of 70 000 per year 
was announced. The figure of 70000 was 
increased to 95000 in 1980-81. 

(d) 1982 was the first year in which the program 
was based on visaed migrants rather than 
expected arrivals. 


Honourable members will see that the 
Indo-Chinese refugee intake will have de- 
clined to 8000 for 1984-85 from a peak of 
15 000 in 1980-81. Our strategy is to place 
increasing emphasis on family reunion, as we 
seek political and alternative solutions to the 
refugee exodus. We have increased family 
reunion from Vietnam through the Orderly 
Departure Program. In 1983-84, the figures 
from Indo-China will be 10 100 refugees plus 
2000 ODP; that is 12 100. In 1984-85, there 
will be 8000 refugees, plus 5000 ODP; that is 
13 000. Although this Government recog- 
nises the need to seek alternative solutions to 
resettlement of refugees, we will not reduce 
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our refugee intake on racial grounds. We will 
honour our international obligations and con- 
tinue to offer family reunion to those already 
in Australia within the limitations of our total 
program. 

The total program of 72000 persons ex- 
pected next financial year represents a mild 
increase over the expected 1983-84 result, but 
a substantial decrease from the 93 000 settler 
arrivals admitted by the former Government 
in its last program. It is, | believe, an accept- 
able program which accepts humanitarian 
and international responsibilities and is tai- 
lored to our improving economic circumst- 
ances. Those who are calling for major 
reductions in migration intake will be able to 
see from settler arrivals figures that numbers 
have been reduced from 118 000 to 93 000 in 
1982-83, and further reduced to 64 000 visas 
issued in 1983-84, or 70 000 expected settler 
arrivals. Madam Deputy Speaker, | seek leave 
to have incorporated in Hansard settler arriv- 
al figures from 1974-75 to 1983-84. 


Among the first immig- 
rants from Vietnam to 
reach Australia in 
November 1982 were 
Mrs Tran Dai De and her 
daughter, Huynh Ngoc 
Lien. They are seen at the 
Tullamarine international 
airport, Melbourne, with 
Mrs Tran’s husband, Mr 
Huynh Tran Duong, who 
came to Australia as a 
refugee in 1977. (AIS 
photo). 
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indo-Chinese refugee and ODP settler 
arrivals 


Source: Department of Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs 








Family 
migration 
indo- (ODP) 
Program Chinese from 
year refugees Vietnam Total 
1974-75 ....... 691 ve 691 
1975-76 ....... 1 049 1 049 
1976-77 ....... 1 135 1135 
1977-78 ....... 7 077 7 077 
1978-79 ....... 11 872 11 872 
1979-80 ....... 14 952 14 952 
1980-81 ....... 15 004 15 004 
1981-82 ..... . 13 805 aS 13 805 
1982-83 ....... 12 435 573 13 008 
Total 
30 June 1983 .. 78 020 573 78 593 
1983-84 (est.) .. 10 100 2 000 12 100 
Total 
30 June 1984 .. 88 120 2 573 90 693 
1984-85 
(proposed) .... 8 200 5 000 13 200 





(i) The memorandum of understanding between 
Australia and Socialist Republic of Vietnam in 
relation to ODP was signed on 8 March 1982. The 
first ODP arrivals came to Australia in November 
1982. 

{ii} Between 1974-75 and November 1982 it is 
estimated that some 500 persons arrived in 
Australia from Vietnam under ad hoc family reun- 
ion arrangements. (This figure also includes some 
Kampucheans from Vietnam). 


Honourable members should note that 
there are two distinct bases for assessing 
migration — visas issued and settler arrivals. 
Our 1983-84 intake affirmed the rights of 
migrant communities to an expanded family 
reunion program and, in a time of high 
unemployment, recognised that high prog- 
ram levels in the labour shortage category 
were economically and socially unaccept- 
able. There can be no doubt that the Govern- 
ment’s decision on the 1983-84 and 1984-85 
intakes is responsible. To have continued the 
high levels of migrant intake provided for by 
the Opposition when in power would have 
perpetuated the tragedy of migrants arriving 
to join the unemployed in Australia. 

Our policy priorities received overwhelm- 
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ing support from Commonwealth, State and 
Territory Ministers responsible for immigra- 
tion and ethnic affairs. At their meeting with 
me on 13 April last Ministers agreed that the 
emphasis on family reunion should continue 
in 1984-85. They also agreed that the diversi- 
fication of refugee sources should continue, 
in keeping with the Government's philosophy 
that the immigration program should reflect 
humanitarian concerns. The Federal-State 
conference supported the skilled labour and 
business migration programs and agreed 
that, under more favourable economic cir- 
cumstances, those programs could be mod- 
erately increased. 

Similar support for the Government's prog- 
ram was expressed by a wide range of 
government officials, business and commun- 
ity groups during an extensive Australia-wide 
round of consultations conducted earlier this 
year by officials of my Department. | have 
also consulted extensively with leaders of 
ethnic groups in all States and with the 
umbrella organisation for ethnic groups, the 
Federation of Ethnic Communities Council, 
on a wide range of immigration and ethnic 
affairs policies. 

Today, as in the past, | have clearly stated 
the Government's immigration intake poli- 
cies and underlying philosophies. | would 
now like to know where the Opposition 
stands. Since January this year, the Leader of 
the Opposition and his spokesperson on 
immigration and ethnic affairs, the honour- 
able member for Denison (Mr Hodgman), 
have been promising to release the Opposi- 
tion’s immigration policy. In January, they 
said they would release it in March; in March, 
they promised their definitive statement by 
April; in April, they said it would be forthcom- 
ing in May. It is now nearly June. The only 


noises about immigration policy we have 


heard from the other side of the House have 
been mis-statements about our program, 
attacks on the Government based on incor- 
rect figures and a deliberate and dangerous 
campaign aimed at the manipulation of pub- 
lic opinion by scare tactics. Over this whole 
period the Opposition has not placed before 
the Australian people any clear, rational im- 
migration policy. 

The Opposition has put forward allegations 
about and attacked this Government, its 
policies and my administration. At the outset 
it said our policies were anti-British, and then 
anti-European. Following this, it accused us 
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of being pro-Asian. When it realised the 
implications of that argument, it retreated to 
a position of accepting that there were not 
too many Asians and invented the dubious 
notion of ‘balance’. 

| would now like, having given our prop- 
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these criticisms. In order to put this into 
context, | seek permission to incorporate in 
Hansard comprehensive figures on settler 
arrivals, which show the break up of the 
migration program over the last five years 
and figures showing migration applications 


osed 1984-85 program, to address each of and visas issued. 


Settler arrival data 
{Country of last residence) 


Semema 
1978-79 % 1979-80 % 1980-81 % 1981-82 % 1982-83 % 1983-84 w% 
Meer nnn ni een ni ett pp 


Total settlers 


UK & Ireland 13107 19.0 16397 20.2 31590 28.4 38863 32.7 27249 29.2 98477 239 
Europe ...... 9538 13.9 13918 17.1 20424 184 24981 210 19731 21.2 5964 168 
Asia......... 20214 29.4 23183 28.5 24914 22.4 26528 224 24486 263 11773 33.2 
Other........ 25890 37.7 27773 34.2 34262 30.8 28328 23.9 21711 23.3 9274 26.1 


ananena SOO eremnemntatit intee—neunpanninceeessiartmpestatagereerninenne ine. 











Total ...... 68 749 100.0 81271 100.0 111190 100.0 118700 100.0 93177 100.0 35488 1000 
ce anc tna TaN E E mre rey Ant Tne ee etc Ee Ree ce AINE N CE Rea eNO RS 
Family migration 
UK & Ireland 4442 258 4999 27.2 5657 289 6126 282 9411 349 5176 31.2 
Europe ...... 3884 225 4162 227 4130 21.1 3883 178 4951 184 2967 17.9 
Asia ......... 4171 242 4451 242 5276 27.0 6752 31.0 6928 25.7 4587 27.6 
Other... 4728 275 4747 25.9 4507 23.0 5008 23.0 5662 21.0 3879 23.3 
Total ...... 17 225 100.0 18359 100.0 19570 100.0 21769 100.0 26952 100.0 16609 100.0 
Refugees 
UK & Ireland 6 0.0 7 00 195 09 56 03 17 0.1 3 00 
Europe ...... 1302 97 4605 23.1 5774 264 7176 32.7 4155 244 1142 169 
Asia... 12064 89.7 15254 76.5 15767 72.2 14557 66.4 12758 748 5452 806 
Other........ 78 06 88 04 111 0.5 128 06 124 07 170 25 
Total ...... 13450 100.0 19954 100.0 21847 100.0 21917 100.0 17054 100.0 6767 100.0 
Other 
(Including Labour Shortage, Business and other Categories applicable at that time) 
UK & Ireland 8659 22.7 11391 265 25738 369 32681 436 17821 36.2 3298 27.2 
Europe ...... 4352 11.4 5151 12.0 10520 15.1 13922 186 10625 21.6 1855 15.3 
Asia ......... 3979 105 3478 81 3871 55 5219 69 4800 98 1734 143 
Other........ 21084 55.4 22938 53.4 29644 42.5 23192 309 15925 32.4 5225 43.1 
nee ur ste i rere ere eo e en terete rr tao NO eee a IE 
Total ...... 38 074 100.0 42958 100.0 69773 100.0 75014 100.0 49171 100.0 12112 100.0 


Source: DIEA Incoming Passenger Card Statistics (1983-1984 data is for July 1983 to December 1983). 


All migration applications’ and persons visaed by region (excluding refugees) 


1983-84 to 
Region 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 31.3.84'>) 
Ieee a a a eae tes a gin 
No. % No. wo No. % No. % 
U.K. and Ireland 
Applications 137 112 39.6 105011 31.6 53057 18.1 13 202 10.7 
Visas........ 35 602 43.6 39711 41.9 25822 38.1 8 794 25.6 
Europe 
Applications 93 500 27.0 104597 31.5 77087 26.3 35631 28.8 
Visas........ 21 826 26.7 26584 28.1 15 763 23.2 6 728 19.6 
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All migration applications’ and persons visaed by region (excluding refugees) — 








cont. 
1983-84 to 
Region 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 31.3.84) 
No. A No. % No. % Na. % 
Asia 
Applications 54 242 15.7 47 963 14.4 67 827 23.1 35 301 28.5 
VisasS........ 10 970 13.4 13 155 13.9 12 882 19.0 10 970 32.0 
Other 
Applications 61124 17.7 74 524 22.4 95 580 32.6 39 711 32.1 
Visas........ 13,225 16.2 15 319 16.2 13 366 19.7 7 807 22.8 
Total 
Applications 345 978 100.0 332095 100.0 293 551 100.0 123 845 100.0 
Visas.......... 81 623 100.0 94 769 100.0 67 833 100.0 34 299 100.0 
Notes: 


(a) Applications — numbers shown are for persons covered by applications but do not necessarily 
represent formal applications. In order to avoid use of departmental resources on applications which have 
no chance of succeeding, and to give people an early answer as to whether they are likely to satisfy 
migration policy requirements, enquirers are asked to complete a simply enquiry form. This form is 
generally made available to the enquirer in order to make a preliminary assessment of eligibility. At 
present, however, there is no requirement for posts to use this form in a uniform manner, The Department 
is endeavouring to achieve a standard practice at all posts with regard to this procedure. On the basis of 
information from the preliminary enquiry form, people are then advised whether formal application is 
warranted. The figures reported by some posts include preliminary enquiry forms as well as formal 
applications relating to the same applicants. These figures are collected as a means of providing general 
information on the workload of individual posts: they have not been collected or used as an objective 
measure of interest in migration. 

(b} The figures shown for the first 9 months of the 1983-84 year are preliminary and subject to revision, 
based on data available at 15.5.84. Because of varying and sometimes considerable time delays between 
the different processing stages, it is not possible to calculate valid success or failure rates by comparing 
application and visa rates within any given period. 


Family migration — applications preselected in® and visas issued by region 





(persons) 
Region 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84" 
No. Yo No. Yo No. %o No. Yo 

U.K. & Ireland 

Applications n.a, n.a. 13 534 24.9 6 591 18.5 

Visaed ...... 6 046 30.7 6 917 30.6 6 178 34.1 5971 25.2 
Europe 

Applications n.a. n.a. 8 627 15.9 5 440 15.3 

Visaed ...... 4115 20.9 3 817 16.9 2 628 14.5 4129 17.5 
Asia 

Applications n.a. n.a. 17 220 34.7 14 533 40.8 

Visaed ...... 5071 25.7 6 425 28.5 5 039 27.8 7 607 32.1 
Other 

Applications n.a. n.a. 14 909 27.5 9 022 25.4 

Visaed ...... 4 480 22.7 5 411 24.0 4 276 23.6 5 955 25.2 
Total 

Applications n.a. n.a. 54 290 100.0 35 586 190.0 

Visaed ...... 19 712 100.0 22 570 100.0 18 121 100.0 23 662 100.0 
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(a) The definition of Family Migration changed during the period 1980-81 to 1983-84. 
ib) Preselected in = formal applications accepted from those prima facie eligible to apply within 


existing policy categories. 
(c) 1 July 1983 to 31 March 1984. 
n.a. not available. 


Source: DIEA manual statistics for 1980-81 and 1981-82 and MPMS data from 1982-83 onwards. MPMS 


data are preliminary and subject to revision. 


The percentage of settler arrivals from the 
United Kingdom and ireland as a percentage 
of total settler intake was 19.0 per cent in 
1978-79, 29.2 per cent in 1982-83 and 23.9 per 
cent for the first half of 1983-84. 

For Europe the corresponding figures are 
13.9 per cent in 1978-79, 21.2 per cent in 
1982-83 and 16.8 per cent for the first half of 
1983-84. 

For Asia, the corresponding figures are 29.4 
per cent in 1978-79, 26.3 per cent in 1982-83, 
and 33.2 per cent for the first half of 1983-84. 

Honourable members will see that there 
has been a moderate increase in Asian intake 
since 1978-79, and a moderate decrease in 
British and European intake over the last 
year, but these figures are generally compa- 
rable with those of 1978-79. 

However, total applications have fallen sig- 
nificantly from the United Kingdom, Ireland 
and Europe as the tables show and applica- 
tions are rising from Asia. 

In the first nine months of 1983-84, total 
applications from the United Kingdom and 
lreland, excluding refugees, were 10.7 per 
cent of the total, but visas issued were 25.6 
per cent of the total. 

Europe accounted for 28.8 per cent of total 
applications and 19.6 per cent of visas, whilst 
Asia represented 28.5 per cent of applications 
and 32 per cent of visas issued. 

it can be seen that of these three regions, 
the British ratio of successful visas to applica- 
tions for the first nine months of this financial 
year was by far the most favourable. 

The British have the same rights to family 
reunion as anyone else. They have the same 
rights to come as skilled migrants, but that 
opportunity was, as | said before, drastically 
cut by the previous Government in December 
1982. The British do not qualify, of course 
under the United Nations refugee definition. 
indeed, the numbers from other traditional 
migrant source countries in Europe have 
fallen as much or more than from Britain. 

Where is the discrimination? We have 
carried on the non-discriminatory policies 
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within the program set up by the previous 
Government. 

Other critics who have sought to involve 
themselves in this debate have advocated 
either the elimination of the immigration 
intake altogether, or at least some significant 
reduction. None of these options makes 
much sense. To a large degree, they would 
involve Australia turning its back on its 
history as a migrant nation; and, perhaps 
more importantly, abandoning its humanita- 
rian obligations internationally in respect of 
refugees and domestically in respect of fami- 
ly migration. One of the critics has proposed 
to cut the program intake by 50 per cent. To 
translate this into meaningful terms based on 
the expected intake level of approximately 
70 000 settler arrivals, the Government would 
be obliged to decide whether and to what 
extent it was prepared to starve the Austra- 
lian economy of needed skilled workers; 
deny Australian residents the important right 
to reunion with close family; and condemn 
thousands of refugees to languish without 
hope in camps in countries of first refuge. 
None of these options is acceptable to the 
Government nor, | believe, to the Australian 
people. 

| have been assiduous in placing facts and 
figures before the Parliament about our prog- 
rams. Our total program maintains the Labor 
Government's commitment to an even- 
handed approach to the rights of Australians 
to family reunion; it maintains its strong 
commitment to offering sanctuary to re- 
fugees and others suffering human rights 
deprivation; and it provides for some expan- 
sion of the skilled and business migration 
categories identified by the new occupational 
shares system mechanism. 

This Government will not prevent moder- 
ate increases in the number of Asians settling 
in Australia. The intake is dependent upon 
numbers achieved within programs applied 
globally, upon the number of family reunion 
sponsorships, upon changing refugee situa- 
tions and upon the domestic economic 
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position. Above all, | question the Opposi- 
tion’s basic argument that our program re- 
quires some mythical ‘balance’ based upon 
race. That is an abhorrent philosophy with 
which this Government will not be aligned. 

This program is worthy of total support 
from the Australian community and the 
Opposition. 

Australia’s remarkable social cohesion has 
been achieved over the years with a minimal 
of social strife and tension, and migrants 
have greatly enriched our culture and diversi- 
fied our economic base. This Government 
will consolidate this trend, pay heed to the 
humanitarian needs of families in Australia 
and those displaced by international conflict, 
and provide measures to accelerate Austra- 
lia’s economic recovery. Injudicious align- 
ment with minority extremist positions and 
fanning of irrational fears which the majority 
of Australians thought were buried with the 
white Australia policy, have no place in this 
Parliament or in our community. | invite the 
Opposition to return to bi-partisanship by 
supporting the policies | have outlined today. 


Australia’s role in the nuclear fuel 
cycle: the ASTEC Inquiry 


Statement to Parliament by the Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 31 May: 


For the information of honourable mem- 
bers, | present the report by the Australian 
Science and Technology Council — ASTEC — 
on Australia’s role in the nuclear fuel cycle. | 
seek leave to make a statement in respect of 
the report. Following the Government's 
examination of policy in relation to the export 
of Australian uranium last year, | wrote to the 
Chairman of the Australian Science and Tech- 
nology Council, Professor Ralph Slatyer, on 9 
November 1983, requesting that ASTEC 
undertake an inquiry, under his personal 
direction, into Australia’s role in the nuclear 
fuel cycle. The inquiry was asked to examine 
in particular Australia’s nuclear safeguards 
arrangements, giving particular attention to 
the effectiveness of the bilateral and multi- 
lateral agreements, and to the scope for 
strengthening these agreements; the oppor- 
tunities for Australia through the conditions 
of its involvement in the nuclear fuel cycle to 
further advance the cause of nuclear non- 
proliferation, having regard to the policies 
and practices of recipient countries; and the 
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adequacy of existing technology for the 
handling and disposal of waste products by 
consuming countries, and the ways in which 
Australia can further contribute to the 
development of safe disposal methods. 

The Council was subsequently requested to 
include some consideration of the issues 
raised by the possible extraction of thorium 
for nuclear use from Australian mineral sands 
containing the mineral monazite. The Slatyer 
inquiry was an integral part of the Govern- 
ment’s uranium policy decisions announced 
last November. At that time the Government 
decided that, firstly, the Roxby Downs Joint 
Venturers be advised that if a commercial 
decision to proceed with the development of 
Roxby Downs were to be made by them, the 
Government would permit the export of 
uranium produced from that mine, and the 
export of the uranium would be subject to 
whatever safeguards arrangements applied 
generally to uranium exports at the time of 
export; secondly, with the exception of Rox- 
by Downs if commercially feasible, the Gov- 
ernment not permit the development of any 
new uranium mines; and, thirdly, all future 
exports of Australia’s uranium — under both 
existing and any future contracts — be made 
subject to the most stringent supply condi- 
tions, such conditions to be determined by 
the Government following an inquiry into 
Australia’s role in the nuclear fuel cycle. 

In setting up the inquiry, the Government 
considered it to be important that there 
should be an independent and objective audit 
of policies and practices in regard to Austra- 
lias uranium exports to ensure that they 
contributed to and strengthened Australia’s 
pursuit of its disarmament and non- 
proliferation objectives. The Government 
also sought a scientific assessment of the 
adequacy of ways in which countries man- 
aged and disposed of radioactive waste. 
ASTEC, as the pre-eminent council providing 
independent advice to the Government on 
science and technology questions, was 
judged best qualified to perform this role 
under the personal direction of Professor 
Slatyer. The terms of reference for the Inquiry 
focused primarily on the issues of non- 
proliferation, safeguards and waste manage- 
ment, both because of their intrinsic import- 
ance, and because they are of particular 
concern in the community in relation to 
Australia’s involvement in the nuclear fuel 
cycle. 
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The final report reflects a broad interpreta- 
tion of the terms of reference, and provides a 
comprehensive identification of the elements 
of the fuel cycle and the issues which they 
raise for the export of Australian uranium. 
The report indicates that, while the percen- 
tage of world electricity requirements which 
will be generated by nuclear means cannot 
be forecast precisely, no new energy source 
is likely to have a significant impact for the 
next quarter of a century. Accordingly the 
report notes that the world can be expected 
to rely largely on coal and nuclear energy, 
supplemented by oil, to provide the major 
part of its electricity requirements for this 
period. This would be the case even if 
Australia were not to export its uranium. 

The report notes that there is no shortage 
of uranium in the world to supply fuel to the 
nuclear power industry, and points out that 
the future development of the nuclear power 
industry will not be dependent on Australian 
uranium, and will proceed irrespective of 
whether or not Australia is a supplier. The 
report suggests that, if international tensions 
are to be reduced and the prospects of a 
peaceful global environment enhanced, the 
importance of national and international 
energy security cannot be overemphasised. It 
notes that disruptions in the supply of re- 
sources of any sort have been a cause of 
international tension and, through human 
history, have led to war. 

The report points out that countries which 
do not have indigenous energy resources are 
most concerned to ensure reliability of sup- 
plies and, to this end, place great emphasis 
on diversity of supplies and the political 
stability of supplier countries. For this reason 
many countries have turned to nuclear ener- 
gy for electricity generation out of concern 
about reliability of oil supplies both in the 
short and long-term. 

The inquiry has concluded that Australia, 
through being a reliable, long-term supplier 
of uranium, is in a position to contribute 
significantly to international energy security. 
Further, the report brings out that assurance 
of reliable long-term supplies of uranium at 
reasonable prices will also reduce the motiva- 
tion for individual countries to seek greater 
security by carrying out more steps of the fuel 
cycle, particularly reprocessing, within 
national boundaries. 

Against this background the report con- 
cludes that Australia will best be able to make 
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a significant contribution to non-proliferation 
and world peace if it is actively involved in the 
nuclear fuel cycle. By involvement of this 
kind, the report argues, Australia will be able 
to make a direct contribution to the develop- 
ment of the civil nuclear fuel cycle in ways 
that will increase global energy security, 
strengthen the elements of the non- 
proliferation regime and reduce the risks of 
misuse of civil facilities and the diversion of 
nuclear materials from civil to military uses. 
Without such involvement, global energy 
security would be less assured, and Austra- 
lia’s ability to strengthen the non- 
proliferation regime and to influence future 
developments in the fuel cycle would be 
reduced. 

The report expresses the concern that we 
must all share that the prevention of nuclear 
war is of the greatest importance to all 
humanity. A major component of global 
efforts to prevent such a war is prevention of 
further proliferation of nuclear weapons, 
either by an increase in the size of the 
arsenals of those countries which already 
have such weapons, referred to as vertical 
proliferation, or by an increase in the number 
of countries with such weapons or which 
have exploded nuclear devices, referred to as 
horizontal proliferation. The report recog- 
nises that, since nuclear fission not only 
provides power for electricity generation but 
also constitutes the explosive source of 
weapons, it is understandable that there 
should be widespread public concern about 
the degree to which civil nuclear activities 
could contribute to the development of nuc- 
lear weapons. 

In this regard the inquiry makes a number 
of points. The great majority of the countries 
of the world have found compelling reasons 
for not building nuclear weapons and have 
given a commitment not to do so by becom- 
ing members of the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 
They have also accepted safeguards on all 
their nuclear facilities so that their commit- 
ment to non-proliferation can be verified. The 
report points out that if a decision is taken by 
a country to develop nuclear weapons this 
can be achieved, provided that the country 
has sufficient determination and a reasonable 
scientific and technological infrastructure. 
The absence of a civil nuclear industry would 
not prevent such a development, although 
the procedure would be more difficult and 
slower. But the report suggests that, should a 
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country decide to embark on a weapons 
program, it is unlikely to use a civil power 
reactor to do so, as this would be inefficient 
both in terms of producing weapons usable 
material and in terms of electricity genera- 
tion. 

The report concludes that the task for all 
countries is to create an international political 
climate in which actions leading to the 
growth of the arsenals of nuclear weapons 
states, and the extension of a nuclear capabil- 
ity to so-called ‘threshold’ countries, are not 
taken. In this regard the report focuses on the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty as the most impor- 
tant multilateral non-proliferation and arms 
control agreement in existence — a view 
which this Government strongly supports 
and will continue to in multilateral forums, 
and in our discussions with other nations on 
non-proliferation and arms control matters. 

The report makes a number of recom- 
mendations aimed at strengthening adher- 
ence to the Treaty. In particular it notes that 
continued support by many countries will 
depend upon the fulfilment of-the three-way 
bargain contained in the Treaty. These in- 
volve a pledge by non-nuclear weapon states 
neither to manufacture nor to acquire nuclear 
weapons and to accept verification of this, a 
commitment by all parties to pursue nuclear 
disarmament, and an undertaking to provide 
access by members to nuclear items for 
peaceful purposes. In this latter regard, the 
report refers to the importance of Article IV of 
the Treaty, which affirms the right of all 
countries to use nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes. It also requires those countries in a 
position to do so to contribute to the further 
development of nuclear energy in member 
countries. 

At a more fundamental level the report 
highlights the necessity not just of maintain- 
ing the non-proliferation regime but of de- 
monstrating that the obligations contained in 
the Treaty are being met. In this regard, the 
significance of the forthcoming 1985 NPT 
Review Conference is emphasised as is the 
need to register some positive achievements 
in the field of disarmament before the future 
of the Treaty is decided in 1995. The Govern- 
ment has stressed that on a number of 
occasions and reaffirms the fundamental 
importance it attaches to the role of the 
Review Conference to the future of the NPT. 
Among the Government’s more important 
initiatives in support of an effective non- 
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proliferation regime has been our backing for 
a nuclear free zone in the South Pacific. The 
reports sees this as contributing to the inter- 
national non-proliferation regime in a sub- 
stantial region, as well as responding to the 
fears of small island states in the region 
about the future conservation and use of their 
major resource, the ocean. 

There can be no doubt that the issues of 
disarmament and _ non-proliferation are 
among the most important of our time. it is 
the international community's ability to deal 
with them effectively which will determine 
our future. It is particularly important that we 
be clear-sighted in our thinking on the issues 
involved. The report notes that two key 
arguments have been put forward opposing 
Australia’s involvement in the nuclear fuel 
cycle. It has, for example, been suggested 
that the solution to the problems of nuclear 
proliferation is for the world to forgo the use 
of nuclear energy, and for countries such as 
Australia to take a lead by withholding supply 
of uranium. The report rejects this sugges- 
tion, observing that the use of nuclear energy 
is an established fact of life, and that Austra- 
lia’s withdrawal would not affect the deci- 
sions that countries have made and will make 
to use nuclear energy. A second line of 
argument is that, by supplying uranium to 
nuclear weapon states, Australia might be 
freeing up uranium for use in weapons. The 
report also rejects this argument, drawing 
attention to the fact that those states already 
have adequate supplies of uranium and are 
not assisted in any way by the supply of 
Australian uranium. Put more bluntly, the 
report concludes that denial of supply to 
nuclear weapon states would not affect in any 
way their weapons programs. 

On the basis of these and other related 
considerations, the report concludes that 
there are more practical measures that 
Australia can take to assist the cause of 
non-proliferation than by withholding the 
supply of uranium. Principally these go to the 
strengthening of the existing non- 
proliferation regime. Proposals made by the 
report in this regard will be addressed by the 
Government in the near future. The report 
also thoroughly considers the issues involved 
in waste management and disposal. It judges 
it to be absolutely necessary for countries to 
adopt high standards and to ensure that the 
best practicable waste disposal technology is 
employed. The report advocates an approach 
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which involves containing and isolating the 
source of radioactivity as far as possible. 

The most effective way to put such an 
approach into practice is seen to be the 
confinement of the radioactive wastes in a 
stable waste form, and to isolate the waste 
form from the environment by additional 
barriers. Proven methods are identified for 
handling waste with low and intermediate 
levels of radioactivity. The report, however, 
expresses reservations about the dumping of 
radioactive waste in the oceans, noting that, 
while this may be a safe procedure, much 
further work remains to be done before any 
final judgement can be made. In the mean- 
time, the report urges Australian support for 
a continuation of the present moratorium on 
ocean dumping. For high level waste, the 
report notes that investigations in progress, 
the level of technical knowledge attained and 
the progress of programs of site investigation 
provide confidence that safe disposal of high 
level waste can be undertaken. The results of 
theoretical assessments of geological reposi- 
tories provide additional confidence that safe 
disposal of appropriately packaged waste is 
possible using existing technology, provided 
that the best practicable technology is used at 
each stage and that an optimum geological 
repository is used. Under these circumst- 
ances, the report considers that any return of 
radioactivity to the biosphere can be held to 
safe and acceptable levels over long periods 
— up to one million years — so that max- 
imum doses to the most exposed individuals 
would be a small fraction of natural back- 
ground levels. It considers, moreover, that 
the technology required to achieve these 
objectives is available. The report notes the 
contribution which Australia can make to 
research and development in the area of 
waste disposal and recommends continued 
involvement in this important work. Attention 
is drawn particularly to the potential signifi- 
cance of the Australian-developed waste 
form Synroc and it is recommended that 
work on Synroc be continued. If the promise 
which Synroc appears to hold is demons- 
trated by further research, the report con- 
cludes that its adoption by other countries 
should be pursued. 

At this stage | should like to thank Professor 
Slatyer — may | say that Professor Slatyer is 
with us in the House today — the members of 
the inquiry and ASTEC staff for the produc- 
tion of a comprehensive, thoroughly profes- 
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Professor Ralph Slatyer (AIS photo). 


sional report. It should become the standard 
technical reference for those seeking an 
understanding of the issues involved in this 
complex and critically important subject, on 
which a range of views are held within the 
Australian community and indeed within the 
Australian Labor Party. My judgement and 
indeed my hope would be that it will further 
enhance the more rational and reasoned 
discussion of nuclear issues which has 
emerged in recent months. The Government 
will give careful consideration to the ASTEC 
recommendations, and as decisions are 
made Ministers will advise the Parliament. | 
commend the report to the House. 


Bilateral aid program 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 31 May: 


Senator Peter Rae asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 1 May 1984: 

(1) On what basis are government depart- 
ments, tertiary institutions and statutory au- 
thorities selected as consultants, managing 
agents and supporting authorities for pro- 
jects in the Australian bilateral aid program. 

(2) Is any attempt made to cost departmen- 
tal or institutional overheads on a commer- 
cial basis, if selection is made on the basis of 
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open tender; if so, upon what basis and with 
what result. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) Commonwealth and State government 
departments, tertiary institutions and statu- 
tory authorities are selected as managing 
agents for projects in the Australian bilateral 
aid program on the basis of individual invita- 
tion, selective invitation or open tender, de- 
pending on the nature and availability of the 
technical expertise required. 

(2) No. The principle adopted by the Aus- 
tralian Development Assistance Bureau is 
that all public sector resources are reim- 
bursed on a basis of full cost recovery in 
accordance with the guidelines established 
by the Public Service Board. 


Migration: Uruguay 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 31 May: 


Mr Maher asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 3 May 1984: 

Does the Government intend to establish a 
post in Montevideo, Uruguay, to assist the 
processing of applications for migration to 
Australia. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

The Government has no plans to establish 
a post in Montevideo, Uruguay to assist the 
processing of applications for migration to 
Australia. 

Migration matters are the responsibility of 
my colleague, the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs and his Department has 
advised that all migration matters in Uruguay 
are being adequately handled by migration 
officers in Buenos Aires. 


lrian Jaya: political arrests 


The following question and answer appeared | 


in Hansard on 31 May: 


Senator Gareth Evans — On 9 May 1984 in 
the adjournment debate Senator Missen 
asked me, as Minister representing the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, a number of questions 
concerning the reported death in Jayapura of 
Mr Arnold Ap, the former curator of the 
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Anthropological Museum at Cenderawasih 
University. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs has pro- 
vided the following answer to the honourable 
senator's questions: 

As noted in my reply of 9 May to Senator 
Missen, Mr Ap and about 20 other persons 
were arrested in Jayapura late in November 
1983 for alleged involvement with the Free 
West Papua Movement. 

in December 1983 our Embassy in Jakarta 
discussed the arrests with the Chairman of 
the Legal Aid Institute, Mulya Lubis, and was 
informed that the Institute was making repre- 
sentations about the detainees to the Military 
Commander of Irian Jaya, Brigadier-General 
Sembiring. In the absence of further detailed 
information in Jakarta, the recent visit to Irian 
Jaya of the Australian Ambassador to In- 
donesia, Mr Rawdon Dalrymple, was used 
inter alia to make representations about Mr 
Ap to General Sembiring and to the Governor 
of Irian Jaya, Isaac Hindom. 

In his discussions with General Sembiring 
on 11 April, Mr Dalrymple was told that Mr Ap 
was in detention and that he would be 
brought to trial after the authorities had 
completed collecting evidence against him. 
Given these assurances, it was with dismay 
that the Government learnt of reports that Mr 
Ap had been shot and killed after escaping 
from detention. The precise circumstances of 
Mr Ap’s death are unclear and the Govern- 
ment has sought confirmation from the In- 
donesian authorities. It is unclear for example 
when Mr Ap was killed: some Press reports 
indicate late April while others refer to 2 May. 
Most reports agree, however, that Mr Ap did 
indeed escape from detention. 

The Government is nevertheless concerned 
at the reports of Mr Ap's death and has made 
its concern known to the Indonesian author- 
ities. The Government further hopes that 
alleged OPM supporters still in detention in 
irian Jaya will be brought to trial without 
undue delay in accordance with indonesian 
law. 

it should be noted however that the Gov- 
ernment’s representation about Mr Ap and 
other detainees are motivated by humanita- 
rian concerns and do not in any way imply 
support for the tactics or objectives of the 
OPM. In this context, the Government con- 
demns the recent killings by the OPM of those 
Indonesians unfortunate enough to fall into 
its hands. 
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Cyprus: construction of an airport 
at Lefkoniko 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 31 May: 


Mr Leo McLeay — Has the attention of the 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs been 
drawn to recent reports of the building of a 
$500m airport at Lefkoniko in the Turkish- 
occupied zone of Cyprus? Is the Minister 
aware that this proposed airport is only 20 
kilometres from the occupied city of Fama- 
gusta? Does the Minister agree that the 
building of that airport will lead to increased 
tensions in Cyprus and a fear that the Turkish 
Government will not surrender any occupied 
territory in Cyprus? Will the Minister draw to 
the attention of both the Turkish Government 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
powers that Australia is concerned about this 
matter and that it may cause added tensions 
in Cyprus and fail to bring about success in 
the reunification talks that are currently pro- 
ceeding regarding that troubled land? 

Mr Lionel Bowen — | am well aware of the 
continued interest the honourable member 
has in this matter because of the large 
number of Cypriots now resident in Australia. 
The tragic situation in Cyprus is a matter of 
concern to all Australian governments. | have 
not had the report drawn to my attention but | 
take note of what the honourable member 
said. | agree that if an airport is to be 
constructed on what is called the Turkish side 
it will do nothing to alleviate the problems of 
all the people of Cyprus. On 2 May, the United 
Nations Security Council convened to consid- 
er the Cyprus question. Australia voted in 
favour of a resolution which condemned the 
exchange of ambassadors between Turkey 
and the so-called Turkish Republic of North- 
ern Cyprus. 

| was in Cyprus in December, which con- 
firmed for me what the honourable gentle- 
man has said. There is a great deal of tension 
there because of the failure to resolve the 
current problem and the additional problems 
created by Mr Denktash declaring unilaterally 
that there was to be a Turkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus. The real issue that the 
United Nations obviously has to deal with is 
to get support from all parties to guarantee 
that the Turkish Army leaves Cyprus so that 
the problems of Cyprus can be settled by all 
the Cypriots who are there. The Government 

continues to support the Secretary-General of 
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the United Nations, who has the responsibil- 
ity of continuing in what is called a good 
offices roles in an endeavour to solve that 
problem. He indicated that he required the 
unambiguous support of all countries. If, as 
the question indicated, there is to be further 
development on one side which could lead to 
suspicions on the other side, one could well 
think that we are getting no closer to but in 
fact getting further away from a settlement. 

| assure the honourable gentleman that 
Australia will continue to do all in its power to 
bring about a just and lasting solution to the 
situation in Cyprus. The forerunner of that, of 
course, is the immediate withdrawal of all 
Turkish forces. 


Rabaul: imminent volcanic 
eruption 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 31 May: 


Senator Jones asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 3 April 1984: 

(1) What preparations have been made to 
assist the Papua New Guinea Government in 
the event of the expected eruption of Mount 
Vulcan at Rabaul. 

(2) What is the anticipated response time 
after the initial eruption before Australian 
assistance would be on the scene. 

(3) What requests have been received by 
the Australian Government from the Papua 
New Guinea Government in relation to the 
potential crisis in Rabaul. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) (i) Under new arrangements agreed 
between the Ministers for Defence and For- 
eign Affairs, the Natural Disasters Organis- 
ation (NDO), as an agent of the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau, is now co- 
ordinating the provision of Australian Gov- 
ernment physical assistance to Papua New 
Guinea for the relief of the Rabaul situation. 
On 7 March all disaster service liaison officers 
representing their relevant Commonwealth 
departments were briefed at NDO on current 
plans and possible disaster relief which could 
be required from each department. The Aus- 
tralian Defence force remains on alert under 
the overseas disaster plan ‘Sprocket’. 

(ii) In addition to the Australian technical 
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advice provided to Papua New Guinea under 
current Department of Foreign Affairs agree- 
ments, the following Commonwealth support 
has been provided in response to Papua New 
Guinea requests: 

(a) Dr Hugh Davies, a volcanologist, was 
attached to the Rabaul Volcanological 
Observatory as a technical adviser for 
six weeks and returned on 11 April; 

(b} Captain Doyne Hunt, Royal Australian 
Navy (retired), who until recently was 
the Assistant Director Plans and Opera- 
tions in the Natural Disasters Organis- 
ation, has spent two periods totalling 
nearly six weeks in Papua New Guinea 
assisting emergency authorities with 
the updating of the East New Britain 
provincial disaster plan; 

(c) Tarpaulins and other emergency 
accommodation stores have been sup- 
plied to the East New Britain author- 
ities for use in designated evacuation 
areas. These were transported to 
Rabaul in a Royal Australian Air Force 
C130 Hercules on a programmed train- 
ing flight. This flight as well as testing a 
newly constructed emergency airstrip 
also transferred some Papua New 
Guinea Government records to Port 
Moresby; 

(d) Dr Gladwin of the University of 
Queensland installed additional tech- 
nical instruments (magnetometers and 
tiltmeters) on 10 April; 

(e) The National Safety Council of 
Australia has provided an infra-red 
survey of the Rabaul area free of 
charge. 

(iii) Further disaster relief resources that 
may be required if an eruption occurs are 
being held in Australia at an advanced state 
of readiness. 

(2) (i) The Rabaul Volcanological Observa- 
tory predicts that the eruption should not be 
any larger than the eruption experienced in 
1937. If this is the case it is possible that no 
further Australian assistance may be required 
due to the extensive pre-eruption planning 
being conducted with Papua New Guinea. 

(ii) If the eruption is of significantly larger 
scale and an immediate response is required 
the following units of the Australian Defence 
Force have been warned for deployment: 

(a) HMAS Tobruk, 

(b) HMAS Stalwart, 

(c) a Navy lroquois helicopter, 
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(d) Units of the 6th Brigade, 

(e) RAAF C130 Hercules aircraft, and 

(f) RAAF Iroquois helicopters, or RAAF 

Chinook helicopters. 

(iii) The reaction time to deploy Australian 
aid to the Gazelle Peninsula will depend upon 
the post eruption condition of the in-area 
facilities. During the eruptions in 1878 and 
1937 the harbour was blocked with pumice 
and the air became choked with volcanic ash. 
These conditions would probably pertain 
during the predicted eruption with the result 
that sea and air operations into the Rabaul 
area may be temporarily inhibited. The units 
deployed will comply with Papua New 
Guinea requirements, to ensure minimal dis- 
ruption of that country’s own operations. 
Australian plans impose varying response 
times dependent on the level of need as 
determined by the alert stages issued by the 
Rabaul Volcanological Observatory. Current- 
ly a stage two alert is in force which indicates 
that an eruption is possible in a period of 
months to weeks. The Australian response 
will be commensurate with Papua New 
Guinea's requirements and the safe opera- 
tions of our ships and aircraft. 

(3) The physical resources deployed to 
Rabaul as outlined in the answer to question 
one were all supplied in response to formal 
requests by the Papua New Guinea Govern- 
ment. There are no other requests out- 
standing. 





The Chief Minister of Sarawak, Datuk Patinggi Haji 
Abdul Taib bin Mahmud, visited Australia in May 
on a part private, part official visit. He toured 
Western Australia and the Northern Territory. (AIS 
photo). 
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Statements 


Wildlife protection measures 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Home Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen, MP, on 1 May: 


With the shrinking of wilderness areas, 
people now recognise the plight of the in- 
creasing number of species bordering on 
extinction and the threat posed to them by 
the growing international trade in wildlife. 

Commercial exploitation of wildlife has 
now reached massive proportions, placing 
plant and animal species at ever greater risk. 

Because of international concern at the 
magnitude of this trade and the threat it 
poses to the global heritage of wild plants 
and animals, 86 countries have joined 
together as parties to the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species of 
Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES). 

Under the Convention, species in need of 
protection are identified and policies are 
adopted to control or ban trade in species of 
fauna and flora threatened with extinction or 
which could become threatened with extinc- 
tion by uncontrolled trade. | 

It is noteworthy that CITES does not see the 
Red and the Eastern and Western Grey 
kangaroos as threatened. 

in 1973, Australia played an important role 
in developing the Convention and has consis- 
tently supported strong measures to protect 
species whilst allowing for the rational utilisa- 
tion of wildlife where this does not jeopardise 
the survival of the species. 

Australia became a party to CITES in 1976 
upon the promulgation of the Customs (En- 
dangered Species) Regulations. 

Most kinds of Australian plants and anim- 
als occur nowhere else in the world. Because 
of their uniqueness, scientific interest, curios- 
ity value and often unsurpassed beauty they 
are prime targets for the illegal trade in 
wildlife. 

Australian concerns for wildlife arise on 
three counts: 

è the need to protect endangered species; 

è the need to prevent species becoming 
endangered; and 

è abhorrence of the cruelty and wastefulness 
often associated with trade in wildlife. 

The illegal taking and smuggling is of 
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particular concern. Many of the smuggled 
animals die in the course of their clandestine 
transit or suffer greatly. 

` Australian efforts to overcome the activities 
of unscrupulous wildlife traders and to curtail 
an international black market in wildlife, need 
to be supplemented through joint action with 
other countries — the receiver countries as 
well as any intermediary countries through 
which wildlife is exported. 

A good example of successful international 
co-operation is a recent case where Australia 
joined with the U.S., Indonesia and Papua 
New Guinea in thwarting dishonest traders 
who tried using false documentation to im- 
port into the U.S. 130 live cockatoos and 
parrots valued at $700 000. The importers 
were denied their profits because, working 
co-operatively, the four countries involved 
were able to show that the birds could not 
have been taken legally. 

The Wildlife Protection Act prociaimed on 
13 April and which comes into operation 
today, is a major step forward, clearly de- 
monstrating the concern of this Government 
for the protection and welfare of Australian 
plants and animals and its determination to 
do something about this. 

The Act provides greater penalties for 
people who illegally import or export wildlife, 
strengthens the need for management prog- 
rams, provides increased protection for Aus- 
tralian plants and enables closer and more 
effective co-operation between the Customs 
Service and the Australian National Parks and 
Wildlife Service. 

Overall responsibility within my portfolio 
for administration of the legislation rests with 
the Australian National Parks and Wildlife 
Service and in the capable hands of its 
Director, Professor Derek Ovington. 

Effective operation of the Act will rely on 
continued close co-operation between the 
Service and its State and Territory counter- 
parts. Such constructive co-operation is evi- 
dent in the detailed consultation preceding 
the passage of this legislation and in the 
subsequent development of management 
programs for the export of products of native 
Australian wildlife. 

Non-government conservation groups 
have made positive contributions in develop- 
ing the legislation. 

| welcome the establishment of an Austra- 
lian Office of the Trade Records Analysis of 
Flora and Fauna in Commerce (TRAFFIC) 
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network. This can greatly assist government 

control by assisting in monitoring the species 

and volume of wildlife entering trade and 
providing information on illegal traffic. 

TRAFFIC (U.S.) has already provided infor- 
mation to the Australian National Parks and 
Wildlife Service which led to the seizure of 
illegally imported endangered carnivorous 
plants. 

Uitimately the success of efforts to control 
international trade in wildlife and wildlife 
products depends largely on convincing peo- 
ple of the value to them of wild plants and 
animals and informing them of the mechan- 
isms by which wildlife is safeguarded. 

During the period leading up to the proc- 
lamation of the Act considerable effort has 
been devoted to establishing appropriate 
administrative arrangements and the prepa- 
ration and distribution of informative mat- 
erial for release to the public. 

This material includes: 

è information leaflets for travellers in 17 
languages; 

è information sheets for general travellers 
and commercial, scientific and zoo transac- 
tions; 

è posters; 

è displays of prohibited goods in the depar- 
ture areas of international airports 
throughout Australia and on Norfolk is- 
land; and 

è a newspaper and magazine campaign 
which begins this week. 

Appropriate leaflets and posters have been 
provided to travel agents throughout 
Australia and | wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for the generous assistance and support 
of travel agents in drawing the attention of 
travellers to these. 

Information is also being provided to Au- 
Stralians overseas and intending visitors to 
Australia by Australian Embassies, Consul- 
tates and visa issuing offices. 

Through the provision of this information, | 
believe, Australians travelling overseas will 
become more selective in their purchases 
and will be pleased that they are helping to 
reduce the pressure on wild populations of 
endangered plants and animals. 

lt is a matter of satisfaction to me that the 
CITES Secretariat recently expressed its plea- 
sure at the accomplishments of the Austra- 
lian National Parks and Wildlife Service in the 
field of public awareness of CITES and that its 
activities represented a major step towards 
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the achievement of CITES objectives. 

In bringing the Wildlife Protection Act into 
force the Government is reflecting the con- 
cern of most Australians to ensure the con- 
tinued existence of wild plants and animals, a 
key component of the world heritage. 


Search for missing servicemen in 
Vietnam 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 
May: 


Mr Bill Hayden, MP, the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, announced today that a five- 
member team would leave tomorrow to visit 
Vietnam to investigate the final circumst- 
ances of six Australian servicemen who were 
either killed in action or listed missing pre- 
sumed dead during the Vietnam War, and 
whose bodies were never recovered. 

Mr Hayden first raised the possibility of a 
mission to search for missing Australian 
servicemen during his visit to Hanoi in June 
and July 1983. During his March 1984 visit to 
Australia, the Vietnamese Foreign Minister, 
Mr Nguyen Co Thach, in discussions with Mr 
Hayden, agreed to allow the despatch of an 
Australian search mission to Vietnam. 

Members of the team will visit areas where 
the Australian servicemen were killed and 
interview local officials and people who may 
have been in the area at the time when 
contact with the servicemen was lost. Thor- 
ough searches at the time of each incident 
were carried out by our forces under the 
hazardous and difficult circumstances of 
combat. On this occasion, the team will 
conduct an intensive search of records and 
reports and explore all possible leads with 
the aim of finalising outstanding matters. The 
team will spend at least two weeks in south- 
ern Vietnam on search operations. 

The team will be composed of five officials, 
two from the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and three servicemen from the Department of 
Defence. It will be led by Mr J.S. Holloway, 
Assistant Secretary, South East Asia Branch, 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr Hayden said that the mission to Viet- 
nam allows the Government to make one last 
investigation and fullest possible accounting 
of the final circumstances surrounding our 
missing servicemen. 
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Australian Citizenship 
Amendment Bill 


Edited news release issued by the Minister 
for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Ste- 
wart West, MP, on 2 May: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, said today he 
expected the Senate to wholeheartedly en- 
dorse the Australian Citizenship Amendment 
Bill 1983 following its passage through the 
House of Representatives today. 

‘The enactment of the Amendment Bill will 
be a landmark in reformist Australian legisla- 
tion’, Mr West said. 

‘These are the most significant changes to 
the Australian Citizenship Act since it came 
into force in 1949’. 

‘Australian society has changed dramati- 
cally since that time, both in values and 
perceptions and in ethnic mix which has 
produced a diverse multicultural society’. 

‘The Amendment Bill redresses obvious 
anomalies in the original Citizenship Act, and 
removes unreasonable impediments to the 
acquisition of citizenship by those 1.1 million 
permanent residents in Australia who are 
eligible to do so’. 

The significant amendments in the Bill 
include: 

è the qualifying period for citizenship by 
grant is reduced from three to two years; 

è relaxation of the continuous residence re- 
quirement from 12 months immediately 
preceding the application, to 12 months’ 
residence in the previous two years: 

è provision for an application for a grant of 
citizenship to be deferred for periods of up 
to 12 months, to enable the applicant to 
meet one or more requirements; 

@ amendment of the requirement that an 
applicant for citizenship demonstrate an 
adequate knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. The requirement will now be that 
an applicant demonstrate a ‘basic’ know- 
ledge of English, and applicants over 50 
years of age will be exempted altogether; 

® consistent with the Government's reform 
of the Migration Act, repeal of the defini- 
tion of British subject status; 

èe a new pledge of Australian citizenship, 
which can be taken in either a religious of 
secular form; 

@ right of determinative appeal to the Admi- 
nistrative Appeals Tribunal on a number of 
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grounds, for denial or deprivation of 

citizenship; 

è the removal of discrimination on the basis 
of sex or marital status; for example, a 
mother will have equal rights with a father 
in determining their child’s citizenship; and 

® automatic acquisition of citizenship by 
adopted children. 

‘The package of reforms proposed in the 
Amendment Bill will ensure that all perma- 
nent residents and citizens of Australia will be 
treated equally, and will enjoy increased 
democratic rights in a wide range of areas’. 


Radioactive waste management: 
co-operation with Japan 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Resources and Energy, Senator Peter Walsh, 
on 2 May: 


| am pleased to announce that Japan and 
Australia have agreed to co-operate in re- 
search and development of technology for 
managing high-level radioactive wastes. 

This afternoon | discussed a range of issues 
of mutual interest with Mr Isurugi, the Minis- 
ter for Science and Technology in Japan and 
we both welcomed and endorsed the estab- 
lishment of this collaboration between our 
two countries. 

The Science and Technology Agency of 
Japan (STA) and my Department, who will be 
responsible for the program, have arranged 
for co-operative projects to be established 
through designated institutions. The Austra- 
lian Atomic Energy Commission (AAEC) will 
be the lead institution for Australia and the 
Japan Atomic Energy Research Institute 
(JAERI) will be the lead institution for Japan. 
The heads of these two organisations, Profes- 
sor Brennan and Mr Fujinami, will sign a 
memorandum of understanding tomorrow, 
to pave the way for detailed research prog- 
rams to commence. 

Initially co-operation will be on SYNROC, a 
material developed by Professor Ringwood at 
the Australian National University for the 
immobilisation of high-level radioactive 
waste.* The ANU will be collaborating with 
AAEC in the co-operative program with 
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*See also AFAR, Volume 53, No. 4, April 1982, 
page 155. 
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Japan's Minister for Science and Technology, Mr Michiyuki Isurugi (right) seen examining a piece of 


Synroc, with the Chairman of the Australian Atomic Energy Commission, Professor Max Brennan (centre). 
Present also is the President of the Japan Atomic Energy Research Institute, Mr Tsuneo Fujinami. (AIS 


photo). 


Japan. Subsequently co-operation may ex- 
tend to other areas of research as 
appropriate. 

The Government recognises that as a re- 
sponsible supplier of uranium Australia must 
be prepared to make a positive contribution 
to the international issue of radioactive waste 
management. It is for this reason that the 
Government has provided over $1.5 million 
for the research and development of SYN- 
ROC under the National Energy Research, 
Development and Demonstration Program. In 
addition the Government has approved over 
$2.7 million over a three year period for the 
construction of a non-radioactive pilot plant 
at the AAEC to demonstrate the production of 
SYNROC in full sized canisters. As part of its 
uranium policy decision of 7 November 1983, 
the Government established the Australian 
Science and Technology Council (ASTEC) 
Inquiry which, among other things, is to 
report on existing overseas waste manage- 
ment technology and ways in which Australia 
can contribute further to the development of 
safe disposal methods. 

International co-operative research and 
development agreements are a direct means 
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by which Australia can make a contribution in 
this area. This is the second such agreement 
to be reached in recent months, a similar 
agreement being signed with the UK in 
December 1983. 

| welcome the addition of this co-operative 
arrangement, which has been effected 
through an exchange of diplomatic notes 
between the Embassy of Japan in Canberra 
and the Department of Foreign Affairs, to 
those already existing with Japan in the areas 
of energy research and development. | see it 
as further evidence of continuing good rela- 
tions between Australia and Japan. 


Australia endorses the 
International Convention on 
Standards of Training, 
Certification and Watchkeeping 
for Seafarers 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Transport, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 3 May: 


Australian endorsement of the Internation- 
al Convention on Standards of Training, 
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Certification and Watchkeeping for Seafarers 
(STCW), 1978, will encourage higher stan- 
dards of safety among seafarers interna- 
tionally. 

This was announced today by the Minister 
for Transport, Mr Peter Morris, who said 
Australia had joined with 31 other countries 
in bringing the Convention into force on 28 
April. 

Mr Morris said, ‘Australian standards are 
already among the highest in the world but 
by adopting this Convention we are en- 
couraging other countries to adopt minimum 
standards.’ 

‘The standards established by the Conven- 
tion will help ensure that those who man 
ships are properly trained and qualified, that 
they are medically fit, and that they follow 
correct procedures for keeping watch both at 
sea and in port.’ 

‘The welfare of seafarers and the protection 
of the environment are major concerns of this 
Government.’ 

It is our policy to support international 
conventions and codes. STCW is one of four 
maritime Conventions adopted since the 
Government came to office last year,’ Mr 
Morris said. 

The Government had previously issued 
Marine Orders under the Navigation Act 
(1912) giving effect to training, qualifications, 
and medical fitness provisions of the Conven- 
tion. 

Marine Orders giving effect to the remain- 
ing provisions were issued on 27 April. These 
relate to keeping navigational and engineer- 
ing watch at sea and in port. They also cover 
keeping watch in port for ships carrying 
hazardous cargo. 

The Department of Transport has issued a 
Marine Notice alerting ship owners, oper- 
ators and other interested parties to the 
provisions of the STCW Convention. 


New transmitter for Radio 
Australia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Communications, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 3 
May: 


A new high-power shortwave transmitter at 
Carnarvon in Western Australia officially 
comes on stream on 6 May and will give 
Radio Australia an additional powerful broad- 
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casting voice in its primary reception areas. 
The Minister for Communications, Mr 
Michael Duffy, who announced this today, 


said the $1.7 million transmitter would carry 


Radio Australia programs deep into Asia and 
the Indian sub-continent. 

The 300 kW transmitter is the second 
high-power facility at the Carnarvon transmit- 
ting station (the other is of 250 kW). There is 
also a medium-power transmitter of 100 kW. 

Mr Duffy said the new transmitter would 
broadcast 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
Broadcasts would be in several languages — 
English, standard Chinese and Cantonese, 
Vietnamese, Thai and French. 

The Minister said the Government was 
steadily improving Radio Australia’s broad- 
casting capability and listed the following 
developments in addition to the new trans- 
mitter at Carnarvon. 

At Shepparton in Victoria two new 
medium-power (100 kW) transmitters were 
brought into service in November 1983. 
Another two similar transmitters were com- 
missioned in March 1984. 

These transmitters replace four of the ori- 
ginal transmitters installed in the latter stages 
of World War 2. The new transmitters cost 
$1.7 million and bring to six the number of 
modern medium-power transmitters at Shep- 
parton. 

Shepparton’s broadcasting role is being 
revised and it will primarily serve the Pacific 
region and Papua New Guinea and have a 
secondary role for Radio Australia broadcasts 
in Asia. 

The rebuilt cyclone-wrecked Darwin facility 
at Cox Peninsula is scheduled to begin full 
operations in September 1984. It will broad- 
cast Radio Australia programs to Asia includ- 
ing China. Some services are expected to 
come on stream from July onwards. 

$10 million has been spent in the past three 
years on the rehabilitation of the Darwin 
facility. Works have included submarine pow- 
er cables, a new jetty, the strengthening of 
buildings, the erection of eight new antennas, 
and the provision of a new computer contro! 
system. Three high-power (250 kW) transmit- 
ters, which survived Cyclone Tracy, have 
been refurbished. 

The Minister said the Government was 
conscious of Radio Australia’s highly valu- 
able work in disseminating news and infor- 
mation about Australia in regions of the 
utmost importance to the nation’s future. 
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It was apparent that Radio Australia’s prog- 
ramming mix of news and public affairs, 
music, talks about the nation’s progress and 
educational programs such as those on scien- 
tific developments appealed to millions of 
listeners in the Asian and Pacific regions. 

Radio Australia generated programs in En- 
glish for 24 hours a day and in other lan- 
guages for a total of 24 hours a day (Indone- 
sian 9 hours, standard Chinese 3, Cantonese 
2, Papua New Guinea 3, French 3, Japanese 2, 
Thai 1 and Vietnamese 1). It broadcast these 
programs through its transmitters for a total 
of 192% hours of English and 55 hours of 
other languages each day. 

Mr Duffy said Radio Australia was essential 
to news organisations in island countries of 
the Pacific Basin where its broadcasts of 
world news were used by these media outlets 
including newspapers and local radio sta- 
tions. 

It was significant that Radio Australia was 
seen by its audience as a broadcasting organ- 
isation free of government controls and thus 
presenting independent and reliable prog- 
rams, especially in news and current affairs. 
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Pictured in the Master 
Control Room at the 
Radio Australia Head- 
quarters in Burwood 
East, Victoria, are Mr 
Alan Hiscock (sitting) and 
Mr Gary Jones (stand- 
ing), of the Operations 
Section. (Department of 
Housing and Construc- 
tion photo). 


Construction of Australian 
Embassy facilities in Saudi Arabia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Administrative Services, Mr John Brown, 
MP, on 4 May: 


The Minister for Administrative Services, 
Mr John Brown, announced today that the 
firms to submit pre-qualification documenta- 
tion for construction of Australian Embassy 
facilities in Riyadh, Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
had been selected. 

The construction of an Australian Chan- 
cery, Head of Mission Residence, recreational 
facilities and 11 residences in the new Riyadh 
Diplomatic Quarter at an estimated cost of 
$17.8 million was recommended by the Par- 
liamentary Standing Committee on Public 
Works and agreed to by the Parliament in 
December 1983. 

The Minister said that 78 valid expressions 
of interest had been received and that 18 
companies had been selected to pre-qualify. 
The eighteen included eight Australian firms, 
four other companies involved in construc- 
tion in Australia and six prominent in the 
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Riyadh Diplomatic Quarter or Saudi Arabian 
construction activity. Those non-Australian 
firms selected were of international standing. 

Mr Brown expected that some six firms 
would be asked to submit tenders. However, 
the final selection would be subject to the 
Government's review of recommendations 
arising from the pre-qualification submis- 
sions. 

The project is due to commence in the 
July-September period this year. 


Visit by the Deputy Foreign 
Minister of the Federal Republic 
of Germany 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 4 
May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the Depu- 
ty Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Dr Alois Mertes, will be 
in Australia from 8 to 10 May on an official 
visit. 

While in Australia, Dr Mertes will visit 
Canberra on 9 May where he will see Mr 
Hayden, and the Minister for Defence, Mr 
Scholes, as well as members of the Par- 
llamentary Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence. 

In his talks, Dr Mertes is expected to 
discuss recent developments in the EEC, 
including results of the EEC-ACP (Africa- 
Caribbean and Pacific) meeting in Suva, and 
other international issues of common in- 
terest. He will also speak at a National Press 
Club lunch on 9 May on the theme of 
prospects for disarmament in Europe. 


Visit by the Deputy Foreign 
Minister of the Netherlands 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 4 
May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the Depu- 
ty Minister of Foreign Affairs of The Nether- 
lands, Mr Wim van Eekelen, will be in 
Australia from 5 to 11 May on an official visit. 

Mr van Eekelen is a former diplomat and 
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former Deputy Minister of Defence. 

While in Australia, Mr van Eekelen will visit 
Canberra (5-9 May), Sydney (9 May), Bris- 
bane and Oaky Creek mine (10-11 May) and 
Melbourne (11 May). He will hold talks with 
Federal and State Government Ministers and 
officials. 

In Canberra, Mr van Eekelen will see Mr 
Hayden, the Minister for Defence Support, Mr 
Howe, and the Minister for Primary industry, 
Mr Kerin. In his talks he is expected to discuss 
recent developments in the EEC, including 
results of the EEC-ACP (Africa-Caribbean and 
Pacific) meeting in Suva, and other inter- 
national issues of common interest. 

He will speak at a National Press Club 
luncheon on 8 May and at Melbourne Uni- 
versity on 11 May. He will also address the 
Australian Netherlands Chamber of Com- 
merce in Sydney on 9 May. 


Australia Council: appointment of 
Chairman and General Manager 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Home Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen, MP, on 4 May: 


The Minister for Home Affairs and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, today announced 
that Professor Donald Horne would assume 
the Chair of the Australia Council in January, 
1985. Professor Di Yerbury will become 
General Manager from June 1984. 

‘Donald Horne is a great Australian. He has 
contributed significantly through his books 
and essays to the development and under- 
standing of Australian culture. His name is 
known nationwide and the title of his first 
book, The Lucky Country, has passed into our 
language,’ Mr Cohen said. 

Professor Horne teaches at the University 
of New South Wales. He specialises in Aus- 
tralian Studies and Studies of Culture in 
Modern Societies. He is also Chairman of the 
Faculty of Arts. He has been an editor of such 
significant journals as The Observer (1958- 
61), The Bulletin (1967-72), Quadrant (1963- 
66), and was a contributing editor to News- 
week International (1973-77). He was written 
over a dozen books. 

Professor Horne has held many public 
positions, including membership of the New 
South Wales Cultural Affairs Advisory Coun- 
cil (1976-80). He was made an Officer in the 
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Order of Australia in 1982 for ‘services to 
literature’. 

‘Professor Yerbury will bring to the 
Australia Council a wealth of specialist man- 
agement knowledge, direct experience in 
public policy and administration and a deep 
personal involvement in the arts’, Mr Cohen 
said. Since 1976, Professor Yerbury has been 
foundation Professor of Management at the 
Australian Graduate School of Management, 
specialising in industrial relations, manage- 
ment of human resources, and public admini- 
stration. 

From 1974 to 1976, Professor Yerbury was 
a First Assistant Secretary in the Department 
of Labour and Immigration. Her original pro- 
fessional training was in law. 

Professor Yerbury has a wide knowledge of 
the visual arts and has assembled a major 
personal collection of works by Australian 
contemporary artists. In addition, she spent a 
year during the mid-sixties, painting and 
pursuing her other active interests in the arts, 
including creative writing. 

Professor Yerbury is a Director of Australia 
Post and the New South Wales Government 
Insurance Office. 
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The Minister for Home Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, (centre) pictured with Professor Di 
Yerbury and Professor Donald Horne. (AIS photo). 
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In September 1981, the current Chairman 
of the Australia Council, Dr Timothy Pascoe, 
was asked by the previous Government to 
assume that role in an executive capacity for 
three years. Following completion of that 
term the Government has agreed that the 
position should again become part-time. Dr 
Pascoe has been asked to continue in the 
capacity of Acting Chairman until Professor 
Horne returns from overseas at the end of 
1984. 

Mr Cohen expressed his thanks to Dr 
Pascoe for agreeing to remain on Council 
until the end of the year and for the contribu- 
tion that he has made to the development of 
the arts in Australia. 


Foreign Minister to visit Europe 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 6 
May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that he would 
be leaving Australia on 11 May to take part 
in the principal annual meeting of the 
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Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) in Paris and for talks in 
a number of European capitals. 

Mr Hayden will visit Britain from 12 to 15 
May for discussions with members of the 
British Government. From London he will go 
to Paris for the Ministerial Council Meeting of 
the OECD on 17-18 May. 

From there Mr Hayden will go to The 
Hague, Budapest and Moscow. 

In The Hague, Mr Hayden will continue the 
close and useful dialogue between the 
Netherlands and Australia on a wide variety 
of matters of common concern and interest. 

In Budapest he will establish ministerial 
level contact with the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. 

Mr Hayden will then go to Moscow where 
he will hold talks with the Foreign Minister, 
Mr Gromyko, and other Soviet leaders. 

Mr Hayden said that the visit to Moscow, 
the first by an Australian Foreign Minister for 
20 years, was an important step in the 
Government's efforts to develop a more 
productive relationship with the Soviet 
Union. 

After his talks in Moscow, Mr Hayden will 
visit Soviet Central Asia briefly before return- 
ing to Australia. 


Department of Foreign Affairs: 
resignation of Secretary 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 8 
May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said that Mr P.G.F. Henderson, 
Secretary of his Department, had today in- 
formed him that he had felt for a long time 
that five years was long enough for anyone to 
be Secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. Mr Henderson had informed Mr 
Hayden that he wished to cease duty as 
Secretary on the fifth anniversary of his 
appointment to the position, ie. 5 
September. 

Mr Hayden said that he had accepted Mr 
Henderson's resignation from that date. 

Mr Hayden said that Mr Henderson had had 
a long and most distinguished career of 
service to the Australian people as an officer 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs. He had 
joined the Department in 1951 and had had 
extensive service in a wide variety of posi- 
tions in Australia and overseas. 
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Mr Hayden said that Mr Henderson had 
served successive governments loyally and 
well. He had been Secretary, and prior to that 
head of Management Services, during a 
period when the Department of Foreign 
Affairs was under great pressure both from 
expanded responsibilities and from dimi- 
nished resources made available to it to carry 
out those responsibilities. 

Mr Hayden said that he had particularly 
appreciated the assistance and loyalty which 
Mr Henderson had shown to him over the last 
year. He wished him well in his future career 
in the Public Service. 


Use of chemical agents in 
Vietnam: settlement of U.S. 
class action 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Veterans’ Affairs, Senator Arthur Gietzelt, on 
8 May: 


The Minister for Veterans’ Affairs, Senator 
Arthur Gietzelt, said today that it is unclear to 
what extent the settlement of the class action 
in the U.S. will affect the Australian Royal 
Commission on the Use and Effects of Che- 
mical Agents on Australian Personnel in 
Vietnam. 

Senator Gietzelt said that he was not privy 
to the full details of the settlement which still 
had to be ratified by the U.S. court. He said, 
however, that it appears to be an acknow- 
ledgement by the chemical companies that 
there was a reasonable possibility of the 
veterans succeeding. 

He also pointed out that there were impor- 
tant differences between the U.S. class action 
and the Australian Royal Commission. The 
class action was restricted to Agent Orange 
rather than all chemicals and there were 
seven chemical companies taking part in the 
class action while only one is still appearing 
in the Royal Commission. 

Senator Gietzelt said that this lack of parti- 
cipation by the chemical companies makes it 
even more difficult to find the answers to the 
complex problem of chemical causation 
which the class action in the U.S. now seems 
unlikely to answer. 

The latest developments further justify the 
Labor Government's action in setting up the 
Royal Commission. 
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USSR te Sa of the Los Angeles 
Olympic Games 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Sport, Recreation and Tourism, Mr John 
Brown, MP, on 9 May: 


Commenting on the decision by the USSR 
to withdraw its athletes from the Los Angeles 
Olympic Games, Mr John Brown said that he 
regrets that such a decision has been taken. 

‘We believe the Olympic Games to be one 
of the greatest vehicles the world possesses 
to promote peace and understanding with all 
the athletes in the world joining together in 
their common pursuit of sporting excellence.’ 

Mr Brown pointed out that ‘while in 
Opposition in 1980 the Labor Party played a 
very strong part in the athletes’ decision to 
compete in Moscow despite the Fraser Gov- 
ernment’s strong intervention to the con- 
trary’. 

‘Despite all the controversy that sur- 
rounded the Moscow Olympics they were 
conducted in great harmony. The world re- 
members the closing ceremony in Moscow 
when the youth of the world were summoned 
to assemble in Los Angeles in 1984 for the 
next Olympic Games’, Mr Brown said. 

‘As a gesture of good will to the world and 
as a mark of respect for the extraordinary 
capacity of the USSR athletes, Australia, 
which is one of the only three countries in the 
world that has competed in each modern 
Olympics, calls on the USSR to reconsider its 
decision’, Mr Brown said. 

He went on to say that ‘| hope the USSR will 
reconsider its position and will allow its 
athletes to compete with the rest of the world 
in Los Angeles.’ 


French nuclear test at Moruroa 
Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 10 
May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today he had received 
reports that France had resumed nuclear 
testing at Moruroa. 

He said a nuclear explosion of about 20 
kiloton magnitude had been detected by the 
seismological station at Rarotonga in the 
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Cook Islands. It was the first test reported this 
year. 

Mr Hayden said he was disturbed that 
France had resumed its nuclear testing while 
Australia had consistently made clear to 
France its strong opposition to and condem- 
nation of the French nuclear testing program 
in the South Pacific last year. Mr Hayden said 
he would continue to repeat our protests on 
each occasion a test took place and on other 
appropriate occasions. 

Mr Hayden repeated the Australian Gov- 
ernment’s position that there should be an 
end to all forms of nuclear explosions by all 
states in all environments and that Australia 
will continue to work hard to bring about a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. 

Australia was also encouraged by the sup- 
port given by member countries of the South 
Pacific Forum to the concept of a South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone and the subject will 
be on the agenda of the next Forum in Tuvalu 
in August. Australia expects that the proposal 
will be developed further at that meeting. 

Also before the meeting will be the report 
of the team of scientists from New Zealand, 
Papua New Guinea and Australia which in- 
spected Moruroa Atoll late last year. The 
team’s report is expected to be available for 
public release about late June. 


National Peace Education 
Conference 


Speech by the Minister for Defence Support, 
Mr Brian Howe, MP, at the dinner for the 
Independent Teachers Federation of Austra- 
lia‘s National Peace Education conference, in 
Brisbane, on 11 May: 


| feel tremendous pleasure being here with 
you tonight, at the beginning of this ex- 
traordinarily important conference. 

| congratulate the Federation on the idea of 
holding a Peace Education Conference and 
the Queensland Association for organising it. 
in my opinion there is no more important 
issue to which teachers should be applying 
their minds and giving their hearts. 

if you think peace is a hopeless cause just 
consider how far Australia has come in the 
last 30 years. When the news of the first 
atomic explosion on Australian soil was 
announced in the Parliament there were 
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cheers from both sides of the House. That 
would never happen today. On the other 
hand 30 years ago you almost certainly 
would not have found teachers from indepen- 
dent schools holding a peace education con- 
ference. Nor would you have had a Minister 
for Defence Support addressing such a con- 
ference, and certainly not a peace conference 
in Queensland. 

| approve of the broad approach you have 
adopted to peace studies. The conference 
program looks at the theory of non-violence, 
at the contributions of science, religion, the 
social literature and theatre, and at the needs 
of different age groups. There is no one best 
way of learning to built a peaceful world. The 
threats in peace are too great for us to be able 
to spend too much time on the preliminaries. 

Current world spending on military forces 
is about one million million dollars a year, 
with perhaps 50 million people producing 
military goods and services and 21 million 
people in regular armed forces. 

The number of nuclear warheads in the 
world is about 50 000, ranging in size from 
the equivalent of 100 tons of high explosive 
each up to more than 20 million tons each. 
The total strength of present nuclear arsenals 
may be equivalent to 15 000 million tons of 
TNT, which is equal to about 1 million bombs 
of the size that wiped out Hiroshima or 
Nagasaki, or 3 tons of TNT for every man, 
woman and child in the world. 

Some peace teachers are cautious about 
describing the horrors of nuclear war to 
young people in case it unnecessarily rein- 
forces a sense of powerlessness. Now of 
course, we all have reason to feel powerless. 

The arms race seems autonomous, out of 
human control, unresponsible to human will. 
The size of national budgets on the military, 
the political forces and vested interests be- 
hind the fanning of the Cold War and the 
sheer numbers of nuclear missiles lined up 
on each side — all contribute to a helpless 
fatalism. 

But education, and peace studies in particu- 
lar, should not add to feelings of powerless- 
ness. Expert teachers handing down know- 
ledge from the other side of a great divide can 
have a disempowering effect on young peo- 
ple. Accurate information is needed, but 
people need to be involved in the obtaining of 
it, and to enter into dialogue with others 
about it, for the information to be felt to be 
personally relevant and usable. 
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And usable it must be, for the impervious- 
ness of the system is an illusion. The agents 
of the system are human beings, and human 
beings are capable of change themselves and 
are capable of changing the system both 
from inside and from outside. What can mere 
individuals do? Well, if we were individuals 
named Ronald Reagan or Konstantin Cher- 
nenko we could do a great deal. But all of us 
can still work for peace. 

And let us not be apologetic about being 
committed, as teachers, to working for peace. 
For that is what peace studies is all about. 
Peace teachers frankly admit that their work 
is directed towards the promotion of peace, 
in the same way as the teaching of medicine 
is directed towards the promotion of health. 
Peace studies is not a value-free subject. it is 
goal-oriented. In this it is different from 
history or international relations which can 
be taught without the conscious intention of 
guiding human affairs towards a particular 
goal. Peace education is not just talking: it is 
becoming part of the struggle. 

One of the fundamental threats to peace in 
the world is the imperialistic rivalry of the rich 
industrialized nations for military buffer 
zones, for access to raw materials and bigger 
markets and cheap labour and investment 
opportunities — all of which means the 
further subjugation of Third World countries 
to military, economic, political and cultural 
oppression. 

Of ail the pressures towards militarism in 
our region, one stands out above all, and that 
is the desire by the rich industrialised coun- 
tries to keep in power right wing and dictato- 
rial regimes that will, for a large fee, allow 
overseas owned companies to mine, farm, 
manufacture, and market unhindered in their 
countries. 

The rich industrialised countries will help 
them to rig their elections, will give them or 
sell them the arms they need to keep down 
their civilian populations and will train their 
police and military and para-military forces in 
anti-revolutionary techniques including tor- 
ture, search and destroy and other methods 
of so-called ‘pacification’. 

This is the chief dynamic behind the export 
of arms to the Third World and to the growing 
militarisation of the Third World. And of 
course developments with military signifi- 
cance are often camouflaged as scientific 
research, or police force expenditure or rural 
access roads and so on. 
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The economic consequences of this ex- 
penditure for poorer countries are disastrous: 
è opportunity costs; 

è distortions of research and development 
priorities; 

è growing deficits and balance of payments 
crises; and | 

è retarded rates of economic growth. 

The continued militarization of so much of 
our region is of the greatest concern to us, 
because its main purpose is so obviously the 
continued suppression of dissident groups, 
ethnic minorities, religious communities, and 
poor farmers and oppressed factory workers 
who organise to protest against their ex- 
ploitation by overseas-owned corporations. 

So we cannot argue for greater independ- 
ence for ourselves without coming to terms 
with the fact of the erosion of human rights, 
the suppression of workers’ rights, and the 
repressive nature of many governments in 
our region and with the fact that that repres- 
sion is directly related to these countries’ 
inability to achieve their own independence. 

So a central issue for Australia is in aiding 
our neighbours towards the same autonomy 
that we would wish for ourselves. 

That will require working for local solutions 
to local problems, rather than allowing them 
to be turned into episodes in the global 
struggle between the superpowers. 

It means hammering those aspects of the 
disarmament debate most important in our 
region e.g. French testing in the Pacific. 

it means opposing those advocates of 
nuclear power who would seek to dump their 
wastes In our oceans or push their surplus 
Three Mile Island reactors on to the Third 
World because it is a technology that is failing 
in the. First World. 

it means encouraging economic and social 
developments that the majorities of their 
populations would wish for themselves if left 
to decide for themselves. 

By any standard our Government (apart 
from some reactionaries in the more back- 
ward reaches of the bureaucracy) has made a 
promising beginning as a force for peace and 
disarmament: 

è the first Australian Ambassador for Dis- 
armament has been appointed and is mak- 
ing solid contributions to a number of 
forums; 

® a Peace Research Institute is being estab- 
lished as an attachment to the Australian 
National University in Canberra; 
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è a reactivated Curriculum Development 
Centre is monitoring the growth of peace 
education around the country; 


è the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden has taken several major initiatives 
towards finding a solution to the problems 
plaguing the Indo-Chinese region; 

è the Government has doubled its own re- 
sources in Canberra devoted to studying 
and advising on arms control and disarma- 
ment measures; 


$ the Government has been vigorously 
pushing for the conclusion of a compre- 
hensive nuclear test ban treaty; 

è we have urged both the United States and 
the Soviet Union to resume as soon as 
possible their negotiations on limiting and 
reducing nuclear weapons; 

è we are strongly supporting the conclusion 
of an international convention banning the 
use of chemical weapons in all circumst- 
ances; 

® we are working for a nuclear free zone in 
the South Pacific; and 

è we are working through the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty to prevent the further 
spread of nuclear weapons. 

In all of this the Government is immensely 
encouraged by every demonstration that the 
people of Australia are determined on a 
peaceful future. Remember how on Palm 
Sunday 250 000 people marched for peace: 
‘Today's rallies’, said Bill Hayden on that 
occasion, ‘show that in these endeavours we 
have the support of Australians from all walks 
of life.’ 

For the first time we face the possibility of 
our extinction as a species. Since we cannot 
defend ourselves against nuclear weapons, 
their use must be prevented until they and all 
weapons of mass destruction are finally eli- 
minated. 

Many people have been alerted to the 


- perils of the uranium industry by contemplat- 


ing the threat of the nuclear holocaust that 
hovers over them day and night. Others 
began with a concern over the radiation and 
pollution hazards of uranium and followed 
the logic through to become peace activists. 

In the early days the anti-uranium move- 
ment was a part of a movement of concern 
for the environment, whereas now the grow- 
ing threat of nuclear war is making it part of 
the movement for peace and disarmament, 
which makes it even more important that the 
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Labor Party and the Labor Government make 
the right decisions. 

It is sometimes forgotten in the struggle to 
rid the world of the deadly uranium industry 
and its end product (nuclear weapons) that 
our ultimate concern is with people. | am one 
of those in the Labor Party who will seek at 
this year’s National Conference a policy 
which will allow no new uranium mine 
developments to commence or come on 
stream and which is committed to reversing 
the direction of nuclear developments world- 
wide, 

What | and others like me want is not to see 
miners out of work, is not to destroy the 
chances of economic recovery, is not to 
deprive Aborigines of their royalties. Our 
primary concern is to prevent the brutal 
disruption of Aboriginal communities, to 
save the miners from the hazards of handling 
uranium, to protect transport workers and 
others from the dangers of accidents, to save 
innocent residents from further horrendous 
Three Mile Islands in their neighbourhood 
right through to avoiding the terrible con- 
sequences to the world of further prolifera- 
tion. 

To work against oppression and injustice 
and inequality and uranium and the arms 
race is not un-Australian, it is not something 
to be ashamed of. Nor is it an optional extra 
for the teachers of the rising generation, like 
being against sand mining. 

In my judgement it is our foremost task. Let 
us put it at the centre of our curriculum as 
teachers and of our curriculum as a Govern- 
ment. Peace education is not just talking, it is 
becoming part of the struggle. 


Appointment of Auditor-General 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 11 May: 


The Government proposes to recommend 
to the Governor-General in Council that Mr 
J.V. Monaghan succeed Mr K.F. Brigden as 
Auditor-General when Mr Brigden retires 
later this year. 

Mr Monaghan is currently a Commissioner 
of the Public Service Board. 

Before taking up that position three years 
ago, he held senior positions in the Depart- 
ments of National Development and Energy, 


> Treasury and Finance. 


He holds a Bachelor of Economics (Hon- 
ours) Degree from the University of Sydney. 
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French nuclear test at Moruroa 
Atoll 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 14 May: 


New Zealand seismic stations have re- 
corded a nuclear explosion at Moruroa on 12 
May 1984 with an estimated yield of about 50 
kilotons. This is the second nuclear test 
detected this year. 

The second test comes shortly after advice 
that France had commenced its 1984 prog- 
ram on 8 May. 

As the Foreign Minister, Mr Hayden, said 
on 10 May, Australia has consistently made 
clear to France its strong opposition to and 
condemnation of the French nuclear testing 
program in the South Pacific, and that our 
firm protests would be repeated on each 
occasion a test took place and on other 
appropriate occasions. 

The Australian Government expects that 
the whole question of French nuclear testing 
in the South Pacific will receive serious 
attention at the next South Pacific Forum in 
Tuvalu in August when the Forum gives 
further consideration to the proposal for the 
South Pacific nuclear free zone. 


British atomic tests in Australia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Resources and Energy, Senator Peter Walsh, 
on 15 May: 


In view of claims in the media about risks to 
the Australian population from atmospheric 
fallout arising from British nuclear tests in 
Australia, the Government has decided to 
establish an expert committee to review the 
data on atmospheric fallout and to report to 
the Government by 31 May. The report will be 
made public. Professor Charles B. Kerr, Pro- 
fessor of Preventive and Social Medicine at 
the University of Sydney, has accepted my 
invitation to chair the committee. The other 
members of the committee are: Dr Keith 
Bentley, Senior Research Scientist, Common- 
wealth Institute of Health, University of Syd- 
ney, and at present a Visiting Fellow within 
the Research School of Biological Sciences, 
Australian National University; Mr Donald 
Keam, Head, Standards and Compliance Sec- 
tion, Australian Radiation Laboratory; and 
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Mr Rob Robotham, Radiation Protection 

Officer, Melbourne University. 

The terms of reference of the Committee 
are to: 

è review the published scientific literature 
and other relevant scientific data on the 
short- and long-term effects of fallout aris- 
ing from British nuclear tests in Australia; 

è comment on the adequacy of the data 
available and the data collection metho- 
dology; 

è assess, as far as possible, in the light of 
standards prevailing at the time of the 
nuclear tests and now: 

(a) what were the fallout levels arising 

from each of the tests, 

(b) what hazards did those fallout levels 

represent both individually and collec- 
tively to the Australian population im- 
mediately after the tests and subse- 
quently, and 

(c) the adequacy of the criteria for safe 

firing of each of the tests. 

è recommend any action that needs to be 
taken now by the Government in relation to 
the consequences of fallout arising from 
the tests and/or the data available; and 

è provide a report to the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy by 31 May on the 
matters covered in these terms of refer- 
ence. 

My Department will make available to the 
committee all scientific and other reports and 
data available to it but the committee will also 
carry out its own research into other data that 
might be available. | will also ask my Ministe- 
rial colleagues to make available any relevant 
data within their Departments or related 
agencies. 

in the short time available it will not be 
possible for the committee to call for public 
submissions, but at its discretion it may seek 
expert advice from individuals or organisa- 
tions who it believes may be able to assist it 
in its review. Additionally, members of the 
public who believe they have information or 
data of direct relevance to the committee's 
terms of reference are invited to contact its 
chairman. 

The Government looks forward to receipt 
of the report of this expert scientific commit- 
tee so that the public may be made fully 
aware of all the facts of the situation, and will 
keep all matters concerning the British nuc- 
lear weapons tests in Australia under con- 
tinuing review. 
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Asia-Pacific Broadcasting Union 


Speech by the Minister for Communications, 
Mr Michael Duffy, MP, at the opening of the 
Asia-Pacific Broadcasting Union administra- 
tive council meeting, in Sydney, on 16 May: 


On behalf of the Australian Government | 
am delighted to be able to welcome dele- 
gates to this important meeting in Sydney. 
Your organisation and ourselves are not 
strangers. In fact, the very first General 
Assembly of the Asia-Pacific Broadcasting 
Union (ABU) was held in this city in 1964. 
Since then there have been a number of other 
ABU meetings held in Australia. 

The shape of communications around the 
globe is changing dramatically as man begins 
to take advantage of the full potential of the 
new technologies. In this country broadcast- 
ing in particular is undergoing fundamental 
change. Historians of the future will look back 
at this period and acknowledge that it was 
during the 1980s that Australian broadcasting 
developed exciting new directions. 

| am not talking here merely of develop- 
ments in the commercial world. Your own 
host organisation this week, the Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation (ABC), is under- 
going what could be termed an agonising 
reappraisal of its role. 

The Government restructured the ABC last 
year with the objective of revitalising what 
was generally considered to be a tired organi- 
sation lacking in confidence, having low 
morale, and unsure of its place in Australian 
society. The changes occurring in the organi- 
sation today are those which the new board 
and its senior officers perceive as essential if 
the ABC is to reclaim its once eminent 
position in broadcasting in this country. 

The changes within the ABC are causing 
anguish in some quarters. That is to be 
expected. So far as the Government is con- 
cerned it has no wish to interfere with the 
internal management of the ABC, nor with 
the changes which the organisation deems 
necessary. The Government appointed the 
board members to revitalise the ABC. The 
task is theirs and theirs alone. 

Some of you here today may have read or 
heard of differences between the Govern- 
ment and the ABC over news reporting and 
current affairs programs. It is to be expected 
that members of the Government will criticise 
the ABC and other media outlets when they 
believe they have been unfairly treated or 
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wrongly reported. This is our right in a 
democratic society. But | repeat what | have 
said on numerous occasions in the past: the 
Government will not seek to intimidate the 
ABC. We will not embark on that course. We 
believe in the independence of the ABC and 
want to foster that independence. 

The Government is aware of the import- 
ance to the nation, and to its wide overseas 
listening audience, of one of the arms of the 
ABC, Radio Australia, an organisation with 
which most here today will be familiar. A few 
days ago | was pleased to announce the 
official commencement of Radio Australia 
broadcasts from a new high-power transmit- 
ter at one of its stations, Carnarvon, in 
Western Australia. 

This transmitter cost $1.7 million and will 
take Radio Australia broadcasts deep into 
Asia and the Indian subcontinent. We have 
modernised Radio Australia transmitters at 
Shepparton in Victoria and in the next few 
months the Radio Australia facility near Dar- 
win will resume full operations. You will 
remember that this station was severely 
damaged in Cyclone Tracy. Rebuilding and 
new facilities have cost the Government $10 
million. 

it is apparent then that Radio Australia is 
close to being in excellent shape to continue 
its highly regarded broadcast services to 
countries in the vast Asia and Pacific regions. 

The Government is conscious of the con- 
tribution Radio Australia makes in dissemi- 
nating news and information about Australia 
to countries which are of utmost importance 
to our nation’s future. We want it to continue 
this work and if possible improve its reputa- 
tion. One of the strengths of Radio Australia 
is that its audience of many millions views 
the organisation as one free of government 
controls and interference. Its news and cur- 
rent affairs programs, in particular, are recog- 
nised as independent, accurate and reliable. 

Some of you here today may be visiting 
Melbourne during your stay in Australia. | 
hope you can find time to visit the new Radio 
Australia centre at East Burwood which is a 
considerable improvement on the rundown, 
leased accommodation previously used by 
the organisation. 

I wish now to mention briefly some of the 
developments on the overall broadcasting 
scene in Australia which may interest today’s 
audience. | want to start by saying that one of 
the most vexing problems | have had to deal 
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with as Minister for Communications is the 
question of exclusive television rights for 
top-class sporting events. 

| do not wish to canvass all the arguments 
here; suffice it to say that | considered it 
unfair and unjust that commercial interests 
could obtain exclusive rights to important 
events and then be unable to deliver the 
programs to all Australians who wanted to 
view them. 

Since | criticised the media last year | am 
glad to say that there seems to be an 
improved spirit of co-operation between the 
various commercial networks and the ABC, 
which is the only truly national network in the 
country. In other words, it seems that more 
major events are now being given the best 
possible coverage. 

| understand that your organisation is 
greatly concerned at the extent of competi- 
tion for sporting rights as reflected in the 
Olympic Games. You are very concerned, | 
am told, that the smaller developing nations 
are being overlooked and may be left without 
a service. 

The Australian Government is very sym- 
pathetic to your views and for my part | hope 
that the question will be satisfactorily re- 
solved for future big sporting events and that 
everyone in the Asia-Pacific regions who 
wants to view the 1988 Olympics, and has the 
necessary receiving equipment, will be able 
to do so. 

All of you here today will be aware that the 
Australian broadcasting mix of national, mul- 
tilingual, commercial and public services is 
quite unusual. We are proud that all these 
competing strands of the radio and television 
sector meet with the enthusiastic acceptance 
of listeners and viewers. 

Earlier | mentioned that broadcasting in 
Australia is developing new directions. The 
Government is encouraging this through the 
introduction of the supplementary licence 
scheme for existing radio and television 
stations. We also want to foster the develop- 
ment of new independent radio stations and 
have expressed our intention of doing this. 

Recently | announced that the Government 
had agreed to a third commercial television 
licence for Perth in Western Australia. Perth 
has been underserved in comparison with 
other State capitals of similar size so far as 
commercial television is concerned, and the 
new station will fill this gap. It will also extend 
viewers’ range of choice which is one of the 
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objectives of the Government's broadcasting 
policies. 

The Government has recently instituted 
three special reviews or inquiries into broad- 
casting issues. The first of these concerns the 
Special Broadcasting Service (SBS) which 
broadcasts multilingual radio and multicultu- 
ral television. We hope that this review will 
shape the future direction of ethnic broad- 
casting in Australia. The SBS itself is grow- 
ing, and with Government support is extend- 
ing its multicultural television service beyond 
the confines of Sydney and Melbourne to 
other capital cities and major centres. 

The other arm of the SBS, ethnic radio, was 
developed in response to the growing social 
and cultural diversity of the Australian 
population, and to assist members of that 
society who were not fluent in English. 

By producing programs in community lan- 
guages, ethnic radio does much to alleviate 
the sense of isolation felt by many migrants. 
it also helps in the maintenance of commun- 
ity languages and cultural traditions for chil- 
dren and migrants. A further point is that it 
helps bridge the ‘cultural gap’ which can exist 
between parents and their Australian-born or 
educated children. 

The Government is also looking into the 
question of localism in Australian broadcast- 
ing. This principle has been enshrined in the 
thinking of successive governments for many 
years now. The review we have instituted 
will, | hope, indicate to the Government the 
extent to which localism should be main- 
tained, and in what form, in the continuing 
development of the Australian broadcasting 
system. 

Localism is figuring prominently on the 
Australian broadcasting scene today because 
of attempts by the big commercial organisa- 
tions to network their programs across 
Australia. The advent of the domestic satellite 
AUSSAT will bring the prospect of direct 
broadcasting across the nation so much 
closer, although the Government has made it 
plain that it will not be permitted at this time. 
it is realistic enough to be conscious, howev- 
er, that pressure for Government considera- 
tion of direct broadcasting will not go away; it 
may well increase. 

Hand-in-hand with the localism review is 
an inquiry into what are known as Satellite 
Program Services (SPS). This is being con- 
ducted by the Australian Broadcasting Tri- 
bunal with the aim of deciding if or how SPS 
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should be regulated. In a nutshell SPS will 
allow the distribution of programs in real 
time from, say, a Sydney metropolitan station 
to others throughout the country. It will give 
regional television and radio stations a wider 
choice of program sources. However, it does 
raise certain basic questions about broad- 
casting and in some quarters is seen as 
bringing network-style broadcasting even 
closer. Thus the Government saw the need 
for an independent inquiry to advise it on the 
required extent of regulation of commercial 
SPS. 

The Government is also looking into the 
question of allowing the introduction of radi- 
ated subscription television. Earlier this year, 
| issued guidelines for those wishing to make 
submissions about such a service, and | 
intend to make a statement on the Govern- 
ment's attitude in the near future. 

One of the Government's consistent atti- 
tudes in relation to broadcasting is its con- 
cern to ensure wider diversity of choice in 
regional areas of the nation, and to bring 
services to remote areas bereft of radio and 
television. Today | have indicated several 
methods of doing this which are either under 
way or under consideration. 

We are also steadily extending the ABC's 
FM network around the nation and after the 
AUSSAT satellites are launched in the second 
half of next year, ABC television and at least 
two ABC radio services will be available to 
everyone in Australia who wishes to access 
these services. 

Before | close | wish to mention the fourth 
strand in broadcasting in Australia — the 
public sector. The Government has made it 
clear that it is committed to the independence 
and advancement of the public sector. | am 
sure the community as a whole appreciates 
the services public radio stations provide. 
Today over fifty such radio stations operate in 
Australia, and proposals for others are in the 
pipeline. 

Public television is also on the horizon and | 
am awaiting a position paper from the Public 
Broadcasting Association of Australia which | 
hope will put various suggested models in 
perspective. Such a paper will assist my 
Department assess the options for the future 
of public television. 

| hope | have been able to retain your 
interest in this brief sketch of broadcasting 
developments in Australia today. The face 
of radio and television in this country is 
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undergoing basic change. On the whole | am 
convinced that the changes and improve- 
ments under way will benefit all Australians. 
lt is not trite to say that what we are 
witnessing today is the blossoming of a new 
era in Australian broadcasting. 


Agricultural agreement signed 
with China 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, in 
Peking, on 17 May: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, currently 
on an official eleven day visit to China, today 
signed an agricultural co-operation agree- 
ment in Peking. 

Mr Kerin said that signing the agreement 
marked a most significant step in the 
development of the agricultural relationship 
between Australia and the Peoples’ Republic 
and reflected the importance of that rela- 
tionship. 

‘The agreement provides a framework for 
improving all aspects of agricultural co- 
operation between Australia and China,’ Mr 
Kerin said. 

‘Specifically, it will include commercial pro- 
jects, the activities in China of the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau and the Cen- 
tre for International Agricultural Research 
and will continue the exchanges of agricultu- 
ral experts which began in 1977.’ 

Mr Kerin said that China, a major buyer of 
Our agricultural products, was Australia‘s 
seventh largest export market and one of the 
fastest growing. At the same time Australia 
was a source of technical expertise from 
which China could benefit. 

Mr Kerin said he believed that the agricultu- 
ral co-operation agreement would serve as a 
vehicle to advance the mutual interests of the 
two countries. 

The Minister remarked that negotiations on 
the agreement had proceeded very smoothly 
and quickly, a sign of the commitment of both 
countries in this area of co-operation. 

A joint commission of Australian and 
Chinese representatives to oversee imple- 
mentation of the agreement is expected to 
have its first meeting later this year in 
Canberra. 

The decision to conclude a formal agree- 
ment had come out of the Prime Minister's 
February visit to China. 
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Madagascar: emergency aid 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 18 May: 


Australia will make a cash contribution of 
$25 000 for the provision of emergency relief 
to cyclone victims in Madagascar. The con- 
tributions will be made through the United 
Nations Disaster Relief Organisation (UN- 
DRO) in Geneva. 

According to reports 68 people have been 
killed and 75000 people made homeless. 
Material damage, including crops, amounts 
to an estimated $1 billion. 

Australia’s contribution will be used to 
provide urgently needed food, clothing and 
medical supplies. 


Visit by Chinese Provincial 
Governor 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 18 May: 


As part of the Government's China Action 
Plan, | have invited Qinghai Provincial Gov- 
ernor Huang Jingbo to visit Australia. 

Qinghai Province, a large agricultural 
region in north-west China, has been target- 
ted as having significant commercial oppor- 
tunities for Australian companies. 

A six member delegation led by Governor 
Huang will arrive in Sydney on 20 May. They 
will visit the mainland States during their stay 
in Australia. 

| am very pleased that Governor Huang has 
accepted my invitation as the visit will enable 
Australian companies to discuss specific ex- 
port opportunities that have been identified 
in Qinghai Province. 

Areas of interest to the delegation include 
pasture improvement, animal husbandry, so- 
lar and wind power generation, concrete pipe 
technology and dairy and abattoir equip- 
ment. 

In my discussions with Governor Huang, | 
expect to explore further prospects for utilis- 
ing Australian expertise to assist in Qinghai's 
development plans. 

The delegation leaves Australia from Perth 
on 8 June. 
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Humanitarian aid to Central 
America 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 
May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, in a statement released in 
Canberra, announced today that Australia 
has decided to contribute $150 000 to ICRC 
programs of humanitarian assistance in Cen- 
tral America. 

Mr Hayden said that $75 000 would be 
allocated to the ICRC’s program of assistance 
to civilians in Nicaragua displaced by fighting 
between Government forces and counter- 
revolutionary groups (contras) in the area 
bordering Honduras and Costa Rica. A further 
$75 000 would be provided for the ICRC 
program of humanitarian assistance to civi- 
lans displaced by conflict between insur- 
gents and Government forces in El Salvador. 

Mr Hayden said that many people had been 
affected by the fighting in El Salvador and 


Nicaragua and the ICRC programs had 
already received support from the Australian 
Red Cross. 


The decision to provide an additional con- 
tribution reflected the Government’s con- 
tinuing concern at the situation in Central 
America. 

The Government had already made it clear 
it did not believe that military action would 
solve the problems of Central America and 
that all countries in the region had the right to 
live in peace and security free from outside 
interference. 

However, Mr Hayden said, fighting was 
continuing in El Salvador and activity by 
counter-revolutionary groups against Nicar- 
agua had increased. Australia had expressed 
concern about these developments and that 
concern had been made known to the United 
States. 

The decision to contribute to these ICRC 
programs was a modest response to the 
humanitarian relief needs of the people who 
had been affected. 
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intake of private overseas 
students 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP; the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Bill Hayden, MP; and the Minister for 
Education and Youth Affairs, Senator Susan 
Ryan, on 22 May: 


The Ministers for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Foreign Affairs and Education and 
Youth Affairs today announced the arrange- 
ments for the 1985 intake of private overseas 
students. 

The Ministers said that the Government 
was considering the recommendations made 
in the Goldring Report on Overseas Student 
Policy, and was also looking at broader 
aspects of the overseas student program in 
the context of its overseas development 
assistance, education and other policies. 

The Ministers said that the recommenda- 
tions of the Jackson Report on Australia’s 
overseas aid would also need to be consider- 
ed. 

A task force of officials from interested 
Departments, chaired by the Department of 
Education and Youth Affairs, has been estab- 
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lished to assist the Government in these 
processes. 

Accordingly, it has been agreed by the 
Ministers that implementation of any possi- 
ble new policies would need to be delayed 
until next year, when students would be 
applying to come to Australia for the 1986 
academic year. 

The Ministers said that as it was now too 
late to implement new arrangements for 1985 
entry, it had been further agreed that the 
overseas student intake for 1985 would be 
carried out under existing arrangements and 
procedures. 

The Ministers agreed that the number of 
new students entering Australia next year 
would be limited to 3500, the same quota as 
last year. This number comprises, as it did 
last year, 2000 secondary entrants and 1500 
tertiary entrants. Additionally, any overseas 
students completing secondary studies in 
Australia this year will be allowed to proceed 
to tertiary studies in 1985, if they obtain 
enroiment. 

The Ministers said the number of places 
offered to overseas students reflected a ba- 
lance between Australia’s desire to assist 
other countries, and the demands of local 
students for tertiary places. 
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Australian missions overseas are being 
instructed to begin processing applications 
for 1985 entry immediately. 


Visit to China by the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 23 May: 


Mr Bowen met yesterday with China’s 
Metallurgical Industry Minister Li Dongye for 
a further round of discussions on the 
Australia-China iron and steel industry initia- 
tive, which was developed during the visit of 
the Prime Minister to China in February. 

During these discussions Mr Bowen 
accepted an invitation from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to visit China. He will leave for China 
on 3 June and will visit Peking and Provincial 
centres including Liaoning, Jiangsu, Guan- 
dong and Fujian. 

The visit will provide an important oppor- 
tunity to pursue two objectives. Firstly, Mr 
Bowen will further develop the iron and steel 
industry initiative. Secondly, he will review 
efforts under the China Action Plan to expand 
market opportunities and joint venture pros- 
pects in China. 

During the visit Mr Bowen will meet with 
senior Chinese Ministers and will review with 
Minister Li the work of the Australia-China 
Iron and Steel Industry Joint Study Group. He 
will also visit China's major iron and stee! 
complex at Anshan. 

Mr Bowen will be guest of honour and 
keynote speaker at the Australia-China Busi- 
ness Forum to be held in Peking from 11-13 
June. The Forum, at which senior executives 
from Australian companies and Chinese en- 
terprises will participate, is the first of its kind 
to be established between China and a trad- 
ing partner. 


Australia elected to the UN 
Human Rights Commission 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 
May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today expressed his satisfaction 
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that Australia had been elected to the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights for a 
three-year term beginning in 1985. 

At the elections conducted by the Econo- 
mic and Social Council of the United Nations 
in New York on 23 May, Australia was elected 
to one of four vacant seats on the 43 member 
Commission allocated to countries of the 
Western European and Others group, of 
which Australia is a member for electoral 
purposes. 

Mr Hayden said that the election result 
reflected widespread international recogni- 
tion of Australia’s commitment to construc- 
tive international action to promote the 
realisation of human rights and to combat 
gross violations of human rights wherever 
they might occur. 

Mr Hayden said the Commission on Human 
Rights was the central body, within the 
United Nations system, for initiatives in the 
field of human rights. 

In the past the Commission has been 
responsible for the preparation of basic inter- 
national instruments of human rights, includ- 
ing the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the covenants on civil and political 
rights and on economic, social and cultural 
rights, and the Convention on the Elimination 
of all Forms of Racial Discrimination. 

Over the past decade it has begun to 
develop a range of procedures for dealing 
with violations of human rights both in 
specific countries and globally by reference 
to problems such as disappearances and 
summary and arbitrary executions. The Com- 
mission and its subsidiary bodies are also 
engaged in examination of issues of general 
importance including the relationship be- 
tween human rights and development and 
the situation of indigenous populations. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia would seek, 
through its membership of the Commission, 
to develop further the capacity of the United 
Nations to act effectively in promoting and 
protecting human rights and to heighten its 
appreciation of impediments to the realisa- 
tion of human rights in various parts of the 
world. 


Australia-China air link 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 25 May: 


The Minister for Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley, 
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announced today that an agreement had 
been finalised enabling the commencement 
of direct air services between Australia and 
China in September this year. 

‘Officials from my Department and Qantas 
have been holding talks in Canberra with 
representatives from the Chinese Govern- 
ment during the past three days,’ Mr Beazley 
said. 

‘1 am pleased to announce that formal 
agreement has now been finalised between 
our countries.’ 

‘The first service will operate on 2 Septem- 
ber from Melbourne and Sydney direct to 
Peking and vice versa. The second service 
will operate on 5 September from Peking and 
Guangzhou direct to Sydney and vice versa.’ 

‘This agreement will further strengthen the 
rapidly developing tourist and economic links 
between Australia and China.’ 

‘At present travellers between the two 
countries have to stay overnight in Hong 
Kong. The new arrangements will enable 
tourists and business representatives more 
convenient same-day travel, at a reduced 
cost, Mr Beazley said. 

Mr Beazley said the joint services by Qan- 
tas and the Chinese national airline CAAC 
was a welcome step forward in the expansion 
of Australia’s international aviation links. 


Intake of private overseas 
students 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Education and Youth Affairs, Senator Susan 
Ryan, on 25 May: 


‘The Government has not made any deci- 
sions about numbers or conditions of private 
overseas students studying in Australia 
beyond 1985’, the Minister for Education and 
Youth Affairs said today. 

Senator Ryan said that she was concerned 
that some newspaper reports today had 
given the impression that a decision had 
been made. 

‘i must stress that this is not so. No decision 
has been made and none will be made until 
later this year’, she said. ‘Indeed, the only 
decision made by the Government is the one 
announced jointly by the Minister for Im- 
migration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr West; the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden; and 
myself last week. 

‘In that announcement we said that until 
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new policies could be finalised, the existing 
arrangements would be continued. The over- 
seas student intake for 1985 would be carried 
out under existing arrangements and proce- 
dures. The quota for this year —- 3500 (made 
up of 2000 secondary and 1500 tertiary 
students) — would apply again next year’, 
Senator Ryan said. 

‘Because of the confusion which appears to 
have arisen over this matter, | think it is 
important that | should clarify the situation.’ 

‘The Government has received advice from 
two expert Committees — the Goldring Re- 
port and the Jackson Report’. 

‘Until the Government has had a chance to 
full examine these two reports, there cannot 
be and will not be any decision on our future 
overseas student intake’, she said. 


British atomic tests: Monte Bello 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Resources and Energy, Senator Peter Walsh, 
on 25 May: 


My attention has been drawn to a report in 
the New Scientist magazine suggesting that 
some new information has been revealed 
about the British nuclear weapons tests at 
Monte Bello in June 1956. The information ts 
concerned with the yield of the weapons 
tested, and the levels of fallout from the tests. 

Some of the allegations in that report are 
disturbing and | am having these investi- 
gated, 

| have instructed my Department today to 
press the British Government for further 
information in the light of these reports and 
for that further information to be made 
publicly available. 

| expect the Kerr Committee inquiring into 
fallout from the tests to help clarify the latest 
allegations about fallout from this test. 


Search for missing servicemen in 
Vietnam 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 
May: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that he had 
received a preliminary report on the results of 
the official mission to Vietnam to investigate 
the circumstances surrounding six Australian 
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servicemen believed killed in action in Viet- 
nam but whose bodies had not been reco- 
vered. They were Flying Officer M.P. Herbert; 
Pilot Officer R.C. Carver; Lance Corporal R.H. 
Parker; Private P.R. Gillson; Private D.J. 
Fisher; and Lance Corporal J.F. Gillespie. Mr 
Hayden said that he had first raised the 
possibility of an investigatory mission with 
the Vietnamese Foreign Minister during his 
visit to Hanoi in June-July 1983, and that Mr 
Thach had confirmed in Canberra in March 
1984 that such a mission would be welcome. 

The mission which visited Vietnam from 
9-23 May consisted of Mr J.S. Holloway 
(Department of Foreign Affairs); Lt Col. B. 
Bradshaw (Department of Defence); Sqn Ldr 
M.J.M. Walker (Department of Defence); Mr 
A.H. Longhurst (Department of Foreign 
Affairs): and Sgt W.F. Bowser (Department of 
Defence). In its investigations the mission 
talked to officials in Hanoi, Da Nang, Ho Chi 
Minh City (previously known as Saigon — 
Ed.), Bien Hoa and to local inhabitants in the 
Quang Nam, Da Nang and Dong Nai pro- 
vinces and the Vung Tau special zone. They 
walked in to the site of two of the incidents, 
but were unable to reach the other two sites 
because of uncleared minefields. The mission 
received the full co-operation of the Viet- 
namese authorities and people in its inves- 
tigations. 

From the outset the mission faced four 
main problems. These were: the time lapse 
since the incidents occurred, the inaccessibil- 
ity of some of the sites, the uncertain nature 
of the information available on at least two of 
these sites, and the dispersal of civilian 
populations and Vietnamese military units 
both during and since the war. Success of the 
mission was therefore largely dependent on 
two factors, namely the areas in which the 
incidents occurred having been settled, 
cleared and grave sites found; and locating 
someone, civilian or military, who was in the 
area when the incidents occurred, recalled 
them and could provide further information. 

Despite extensive investigation both by the 
mission and by Vietnamese authorities, it is 
most unlikely that new information on the six 
servicemen would become available in the 
future. Mr Hayden said he regretted that 
information which could have set the minds 
of the next of kin at rest was not available 
despite the best efforts of the mission. This 
did not diminish the honour which the Gov- 
ernment and people of Australia accorded to 
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the six men who died in the service of their 
country. 
Mr Hayden said he would be sending his 


‘appreciation to the Foreign Minister of Viet- 


nam for the co-operation of the Vietnamese 
authorities. Mr Hayden observed that the 
outcome of the mission's visit was a demon- 
stration of the value of the development over 
the past year of a more normal and produc- 
tive relationship between Australia and 
Vietnam. 


Assistance to Lebanon 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 
May: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced in a release 
issued in Canberra the allocation of $3 million 
for special humanitarian assistance to relieve 
the plight of displaced persons and refugees 
in Lebanon. 

Mr Hayden said that an estimated 100 000 
people were in need of emergency assistance 
in Lebanon and relief needs remained wide- 
spread. 

Mr Hayden noted that efforts were being 
made by the new Government of Lebanon to 
secure a return to peace in that troubled 
country, and expressed Australia’s strong 
support for all efforts to achieve national 
reconciliation. 

Australia’s contribution will be made avail- 
able in the form of an accountable cash grant 
to each of three international organisations 
working in the country. The International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), the 
United Nations Childrens Fund (UNICEF), and 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA), would each receive $1 million. 

The Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau (ADAB) would provide the necessary 
funds. 


Aid for refugees in Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 
May: 


In an announcement released in Canberra 
today, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
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Hayden, MP, said that Australia would pro- 
vide $4 million for assistance to refugees and 
displaced persons in Africa. The aid would be 
additional to emergency food aid. Australia’s 
cash accountable contributions will be made 
to the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR), the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross (ICRC), and through 
Australian non-government organisations. It 
will form part of an international response to 
appeals for humanitarian assistance made by 
the international agencies and the United 
Nations. 

Mr Hayden said that UNHCR would receive 
$2 million and ICRC would receive $1 million. 
An allocation of $1 million would be set aside 
for Australian non-governmental organisa- 
tions. 

UNHCR calculates that there are currently 
around five million refugees in Africa. This 
figure is swollen by an estimated equivalent 
number of displaced persons. Mr Hayden 
said that the plight of these people had been 
exacerbated by the prolonged drought affect- 
ing large areas of the continent, which had 
severely hampered the efforts of host coun- 
tries to provide the necessary emergency and 
humanitarian assistance. 

Mr Hayden said that the decision under- 
lined Australia’s concern to alleviate the 
suffering of millions of people who were the 
victims of natural and man-made disaster. 
The Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau would provide the necessary funds. 


Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation: ban by the PNG 
Government 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 
28 May: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, today expressed regret 
about the decision of the PNG Government to 
prevent future access by ABC journalists to 
PNG and the decision that the visa of the ABC 
resident correspondent in PNG would not be 
renewed when it expires. 

Mr Bowen said that the PNG Government 
— like all governments — had a right to 
determine terms and conditions of entry and 
residence of foreign nations. However, Au- 
Stralia’s support for the principle of the free 
flow of information made us support also the 
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ready access by journalists to overseas coun- 
tries. 

Mr Bowen said that an instruction had been 
given late last week to our High Commission 
in Port Moresby to discuss with the PNG 
Government ways and means of preventing 
the dispute between the ABC and the PNG 
Government from escalating as an issue. Mr 
Bowen noted that ABC access in terms of its 
resident correspondent’s work would con- 
tinue for the time being. 

‘We are encouraged by this aspect of the 
decision’, Mr Bowen said. ‘The Government 
is hopeful that the issue can be resolved in 
terms of preserving the free flow of infor- 
mation between Australia and PNG.’ 


Ambassador to Greece 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 
29 May: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, today announced the 
appointment of Mr Donald Kingsmill as Au- 
stralia’s Ambassador to Greece. He succeeds 
Mr Marshall Johnston. Mr Johnston, who has 
been Ambassador since 1980, will be retiring 
from the Public Service. 

Mr Bowen said that Australia and Greece 
enjoyed close and friendly relations. There 
had been a wide and constantly increasing 
range of formal agreements and informal 
understandings which had helped consoli- 
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Mr Donald Kingsmill. (AIS photo). 
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date the relationship. As well, the substantia! 
Greek community within Australia had contri- 
buted significantly to Australia’s economic 
and cultural life. 

Mr Kingsmill joined the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in 1959 and has served in 
Vientiane, Noumea, Cairo, Beirut and Phnom 
Penh. He was Australia’s Ambassador to 
Saudi Arabia from 1976 to 1979. 


lran-lraq war 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP. on 
29 May: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, announced today that 
Australia had expressed to the Governments 
of Iraq and Iran its deep concern at the recent 
escalation of fighting in the Gulf. 

Mr Bowen said that Australia’s concern had 
been conveyed through representations 
made by the Australian Embassies in Tehran 
and Baghdad. 

Mr Bowen said that the Government had 
been following recent events in the Gulf 
closely. He added that the escalation of 
fighting threatened the safe passage of neut- 
ral shipping in the Gulf and had serious 
implications for regional and international 
security and the free flow of international 
trade and commerce. Mr Bowen added that 
both sides in the conflict had been urged to 
exercise restraint and avoid escalating the 
conflict further. 

Mr Bowen noted that the Iran-Iraq war had 
now been in progress for over three and a 
half years and expressed the hope that a 
settlement could be found to end the conflict. 
He said both sides had been encouraged to 
engage in a constructive dialogue without 
any preconditions. Otherwise the war would 
continue with further tragic loss of life. 


British atomic tests: Maralinga 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Resources and Energy, Senator Peter Walsh, 
on 30 May: 


In the course of the current Australian 
Radiation Laboratory survey of the Maralinga 
area, a number of ‘hot spots’ have been 
found. Granules of plutonium up to 2 grams 
in weight have been discovered. In addition 
some contaminated metal has been found. 
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lt is proposed that this material be analysed 
on site at Maralinga. 

Precautions will be taken to ensure that 
these newly discovered ‘hot spots’ and mat- 
erials do not constitute a health hazard to any 
persons. 


Emergency food aid 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 
31 May: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, announced today that 
Australia would provide food aid in response 
to emergency situations and to support 
vulnerable group feeding programs in a num- 
ber of developing countries. The total value 
of the food including freight is about $6.8 
million. 

Mr Bowen said that this was in addition to 
substantial food aid gifts already given to 
developing countries, particularly in Africa, 
this financial year. 

The details of the latest Australian food aid 
contributions are: 


Ghana 


4000 tonnes of flour valued at $1.65 million 
is to be provided through the Australian 
Council of Churches to its counterpart organi- 
sation in Ghana, the Christian Council of 
Ghana. The flour is to be used in drought and 
famine relief programs for victims of a very 
severe drought which has drastically reduced 
food production in Ghana. 


Laos 


A recent United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation mission to Laos estimated 
that as a result of drought Laos would have a 
shortfall of some 114000 tonnes of rice 
production necessary to feed its 4.1 million 
population. It is estimated that in the four 
most seriously affected provinces some 
235 000 children and pregnant and nursing 
mothers are in need of immediate assistance. 
Australia, in response to a request from the 
Government of Laos, will provide a minimum 
of 1500 tonnes of rice valued at $400 000. 


Philippines 


In response to a request from Cardinal Sin 
of the Philippines, Australia will provide 
$500 000 to buy rice in the Philippines for a 
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Pictured at the opening of the Australian High Commission in Port Louis, Mauritius, are (left to right) the 
Prime Minister of Mauritius, the Hon. Anerood Jugnauth; the Australian High Commissioner to Tanzania, 
Mr John Baker; Mrs Baker; H.E. the Governor-General of Mauritius, the Rt. Hon. Sir Seewoosagur 
Ramgoolam; and the Acting High Commissioner to Mauritius, Mr Perry Nolan. (Photo courtesy of Mr John 
Baker). 


program supporting unemployed and their 
families in Manila, estimated to number 
400 000. These funds are to be provided 
through Australian Catholic Relief who have 
undertaken to liaise with Church authorities 
in Manila and monitor the use of the gift. 

In addition to this gift, the Government has 
approved continued Australian support of a 
Philippines Government supplementary feed- 
ing program for pre-school children in the 
islands of Samar and Mindanao. Canned 
meat, milk powder, egg powder and edible oil 
to the value of $935 218 is to be provided for 
this program. 


Mozambique 


As a result of a severe drought and cyclone- 
induced flooding in Mozambique, about 
750 000 people are in need of emergency 
feeding assistance. Australia will provide 
1000 tonnes of rice valued at $510 000 for 
Mozambique Government programs for 
these people. This in addition to an earlier gift 
of 4138 tonnes of rice. 
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Mauritius, Seychelles, Comoros 


In support of the Government's previously 
announced intention to provide increased 
assistance to Indian Ocean island states, 
Australia will provide the Seychelles and the 
Comoros with 600 tonnes of rice each, valued 
at $108 000 per shipment and Mauritius with 
1000 tonnes of flour valued at $75 000. In the 
case of Mauritius this gift is in addition to an 
earlier gift of 2920 tonnes of flour. All three 
countries are net food importers and this gift 
will save scarce foreign exchange which can 
be utilised in development projects. 


Tanzania 


Australia will provide 1250 tonnes of skim 
milk powder and 50 tonnes of high protein 
biscuits valued at $1572 292 for use in 
mother and child health programs run by the 
Tanzanian Government, UNICEF and non- 
government organisations. This gift will be in 
addition to 28 138 tonnes of grain already 
provided to Tanzania. 
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In response to an appeal by President 
Nyerere in April for additional emergency 
food aid, Australia has approved a further 
allocation of 4000 tonnes of wheat valued at 
approximately $1 million which will be ship- 
ped to Dar es Salaam in June 1984. 


High Commissioner to India 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 
31 May: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Graham Feakes as Australia’s 
High Commissioner to India. He succeeds Mr 
Gordon Upton, who has been High Cominis- 
sioner since 1980. Mr Feakes will also be 
accredited as non-resident Ambassador to 
Nepal. 

Mr Bowen said that Australia and India 
shared many international concerns, includ- 
ing the peace and stability of the Indian 
Ocean, international economic problems and 
developments in Asia. He noted that India, 
the world’s second most populous nation, a 
major industrial power and a leader of the 
Third World, had a powerful and respected 
voice in international affairs. 

Mr Bowen said that he hoped that the 
warm and close relations existing between 
Australia and India would be further 
broadened and strengthened over the com- 
ing years. 

Mr Bowen said that Australia had recently 
opened a consular mission in Kathmandu, 
and noted that some 12000 Australians vi- 
sited Nepal each year. He added that Austra- 
lian development assistance to Nepal had 
been growing steadily in recent years and 
stood at $1.5 million in 1982-83. 

Mr Feakes joined the Department of For- 
eign Affairs in 1951 and has served in 
Karachi, London, Cairo, Paris and Phnom 
Penh. His most recent posting was as Austra- 
lia’s High Commissioner to Malaysia. He is at 
present a Deputy Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. 
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Mr Graham Feakes. (AIS photo). 


Books 


The Dictionary of Australian Quotations, 
edited by Stephen Murray-Smith. Richmond, 
Victoria, Heinemann, 1984. 


Price: $50.00. 


Available from booksellers or the publisher, 
Heinemann Publishers Australia Pty. Ltd., 85 
Abinger Street, Richmond, Victoria 3121. 


Over 4000 quotations by or about Australia or 
Australians covering the whole period from 
Aboriginal times, through the first European 
sightings of the continent, to the present day, 
are contained in this book. 

An index of ideas and references enables the 
user to identify the subjects, people, places, 
ideas and themes of the quotations and there 
is also an index of keywords. 


IVORY, Arthur E.E. Pacific Index of Abbrevia- 
tions and Acronyms in Common Use in the 
Pacific Basin Area. Christchurch, N.Z., Whit- 
coulls, 1982. 

Price: $10. 

Available from Pacific Index of Abbreviations, 
P.O. Box 7001, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


In today’s rapidly developing world people 
are constantly seeking methods of saving 
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time, space and money, and increasingly 
need to use all kinds of shortcuts in their 
communication. 


This book, compiled in New Zealand, aims to 
give a better understanding of the great 
number of acronyms and abbreviations in 
current use in the Pacific Basin area. 


it contains nearly 29 000 entries with almost 
50 000 definitions including telex and com- 
mercial communication terms, abbreviations 
for organisations, companies, clubs, associa- 
tions, airlines, railways, governments, jour- 
nals, technological and military terms, with 


munication abbreviations. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


MAY 
1 Qatar 

Mr A.D. Brown presented his Letters of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 

5 Pakistan 
Mr |.G. Bowden presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 

17 Austria 
Mr J.R. Kelso presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 

21 Hungary 
Mr J.R. Kelso presented his Letters of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 

23 Turkey 
Mr P.F. Peters presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 

24 Zimbabwe 
Mr C.A. Edwards presented his Letters of 
Commission as High Commissioner. 

28 New Zealand 
Mr L.R. Johnson presented his Letter of 
Introduction as High Commissioner. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


There were no presentations by foreign 
heads of mission during May. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 


Record (AFAR) 


This journal, first published in 1936 as Current 


Notes on International Affairs, is a monthly 
publication of the Australian Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Canberra. The views expressed 


in articles appearing in AFAR are not necessarily 
| those of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
the Australian Government. Provided acknow- 
| ledgement of the source is given, articles and 


information in the journal may be reproduced 


; 4 except where it is indicated that copyright is not 
special reference to money-saving telecom- — 


held by the Australian Government. Enquiries: 
about AFAR should be sent to: The Editor, 


| Australian Foreign Affairs Record, Department of 


Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT 2600 Australia. 


Publications 


Publications prepared by the Department about 
Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased 


| from Australian Government Publishing Service 


(AGPS) bookshops or through: Mail Order Sales, 
Australian Government Publishing Service, GPO 
Box 84, Canberra, ACT 2601 Australia. 
Titles available: 
Annual Repart Department of Foreign Affairs 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record {AFAR} 
Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
Vol. | (1937-1938) 
Vol. I (1939) 
Vol. lli (January-June 1940) 
Vol. IV (July 1940-June 1941} 
Vol. V {duly 1941-June 1942) 
Vol. VI (July 1942-December 1943} 
Select Documents on International Affairs 


Australian Treaty Series 


Publications on aid: 
ADAB Annual Review 
Bilateral Program 
DAC Memorandum P 
Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance 
Program {Budget Paper No. 2) 
Key Statements 


Statistical Summary: Australian Official 
Development Assistance to Developing 
Countries 

Other information on overseas aid is available 

from: The Information Unit, Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau, GPO Box 887, Canber- 
ra, ACT 2601 Australia. 
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Agricultural delegation to visit 
New Zealand 


EC and U.S. agricultural 
exports subsidies: effect on 
Australia 


Appointment of the Permanent 
Representative to the United 
Nations Office in Geneva 


UN working group on 
indigenous populations: 
Australian statement 


Ambassador to Yugoslavia 
Extension of visas for Lebanese 


Visit by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
to the United States and Latin 
America 


Inauguration of computer 
project in Thailand 


New BHP bulk carrier 
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Uranium, the joint facilities, disarmament and peace 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the National Press Club, in 


Canberra, on 4 July: 


| shall come directly to the point. That point is to explain why the Government's informed 
and principled view is that the mining and export of uranium and the presence here of the joint 
American-Australian defence facilities are integral to our pursuit of arms control and 


disarmament. 


| used the phrase ‘informed and principled’ to describe the Government's view with 
deliberateness. It describes exactly what | mean. 


| realise it will come as rather a shock to 
those people who see the argument about 
these issues in terms of undefiled principle 
versus brutal pragmatism. | hope that those 
who believe in such a situation can be 
persuaded otherwise. I’m interested in 
reaching all those people who are concerned 
about these crucial issues and want to under- 
stand more about them. 

But we've got to be careful that the argu- 
ment is not wasted by round after round of 
slogans and platitudes and handwringing. | 
respect arguments based on sincerity and 
morality. But | loathe moralising. Thirty years 
ago, when Bertrand Russell, Albert Einstein 
and others drew up the founding declaration 
of the Pugwash movement, they began with 
the words ‘Man, whose continued existence 
is in doubt’. 

These were people who used words as 
precisely as they used numbers. The words 
they used in the declaration disturbed me as 
a young man. They still do. 

i mention this because | don’t want to hear 
any nonsense questioning my motives in the 
work I’ve put in around Australia asking for 
support for the Government's attitudes on 
uranium and the joint facilities. In Opposition 
and in Government, I've been pressing sup- 
port for these attitudes. | reached my opinion 
after very carefully considering all the re- 
levant information. 

And the reason I’ve pushed it as steadily as 
| have is that it supports the only realistic and 
honorable options open to any government 
that is committed in present circumstances to 
peace through arms control and disarma- 
ment. 

There’s no more critical issue facing us. 
And no side has sole custody of truth or 
morality in the debate about it. So it behoves 
us all to conduct the debate with honesty and 
without vindictiveness. 
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| want to begin my contribution to the 
debate today by making two points that | 
believe are intrinsic to understanding the 
issues. First, | want to point to the tragic 
paradox that confronts us with scientific and 
technological advance. it’s hard to think of 
any scientific innovation — however benefi- 
cial it was meant to be — that has not been 
refined ultimately into a potential method of 
waging war. This has been so since the first 
ploughshare was beaten into a sword. Let me 
give some current examples of what | mean. 

We know that the possibilities have been 
evaluated of misusing environmental phe- 
nomena for military purposes. The evaluation 
is still going on: into the cause and/or misuse 
of tidal waves, for example; earthquakes; 
changes to the weather; changes to ocean 
currents; changes to the ozone or ionos- 
phere. The potential is sufficiently real for this 
Government to work in support of the Con- 
vention on the Prohibition of Military or 
Hostile Use of the Environment. 

Another example: the state of the art in 
genetic engineering is now such that we have 
problems working out the moral and legal 
ramifications. It is also such that many people 
are concerned about the misuse of genetic 
engineering for military purposes. The evi- 
dence provided in learned scientific journals 
has aroused the suspicion that the use of 
recombinant DNA is being evaluated in this 
way. One case has been reported, for exam- 
ple, in which Soviet scientists are said to be 
trying to recombine the genes which produce 
the venom of the cobra snake with ordinary 
viruses and bacteria. These reports need 
substantiation. They come from sources 
whose disinterestedness may be doubted. 
The point is that the genetic engineering 
involved is theoretically possible. 

Society has real trouble here: the scientist 
operating in a world outside our imagination, 
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dealing in matters and communicating in 
terms we lay people don’t understand. 
Joshua Lederberg, the American Nobel Prize- 
winning geneticist, has agonised in public 
about this — though he seemed to me to be 
more sorry for himself than for us. He talked 
about his preoccupation with (and Í quote) 
‘whether my own career will have been 
labelled a blessing or a curse to the humanity 
from which Í spring’. | recognise the difficul- 
ties that scientists are facing in this way. We 
all have to cope with and survive the effects 
of the most frightening scientific paradox of 
them all: the civil versus the military benefits 
from splitting the atom. 

The concept of splitting the atom was at 
first an interesting scientific abstraction. It 
became more attractive later when its econo- 
mic and energy potential was appreciated. 
But it only became a cause when govern- 
ments understood its military potential. Mas- 
sive resources were then thrown into it. As a 
result, a network of nuclear weaponry girdles 
and threatens the entire globe. 

There are abundant statistics which de- 
scribe the horror of the situation. The enormi- 
ty of it — the destructive capacity of nuclear 
weapons is so huge — that the statistics 
numb the mind. The jargon used to describe 
it is unintelligible to most lay people: escala- 
tion dominance, throw-weight, counterforce 
strategy, flexible response, etc. —- and they 
are the easy examples. The reaction of many 
people is to fall into what psychiatry calls 
denial: to cast it out of mind and leave it all to 
the scientists and the military who seem to be 
the only ones who can understand it. 

It's because ordinary people have failed to 
keep up with it that we're in this mess. We 
have our own chilling measurement for the 
weapons we face: we list them in order of the 
numbers of Hiroshimas they can obliterate. 
There are 50 000 of these things cocked and 
ready to go. Unless we can put a stop to it, 
there will be 60 000 by the 1990s. Back in the 
19th Century, Bismarck was asked what he 
thought would cause the next war in Europe 
— the nearest catastrophe they had in those 
days to nuclear war. ‘Oh it will be some 
damned foolishness in the Balkans,’ he said. 
Well, if the onset of war then was as easy as 
that, how much more so now. All it will take is 
some damned foolishness somewhere. 

So | come to my second introductory point. 
Whatever the reasons, nuclear weapons exist 
and they exist in abundance. New technolo- 
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gies are adding destabilising elements to the 
Situation. The nuclear weapons states have 
made it absolutely and brutally clear that 
unilateral disarmament is not a realistic op- 
tion. Other nations are showing that nuclear 
war — however circumscribed it is intended 
to be — will be total: it cannot be limited. 
That's the situation facing us. We can't walk 
away from it; as I've said, when nuclear war 
comes, it comes everywhere. So what can we 
do about it? 

| shall start my answer by pointing out what 
we cant do — that ts, if we're really serious in 
our commitment to peace through arms 
control and disarmament. Opposing nuclear 
weapons in meetings or passing resolutions 
deploring them and all the activities exempli- 
fied by the Palm Sunday marches are an 
important part of the answer. It’s important to 
keep up the pressure; it’s important to de- 
monstrate that ordinary people everywhere 
are frightened and frustrated because so little 
progress seems to have been made towards 
disarmament, despite all the promises. 

But it would be tragic if this activity gave 
the impression that disarmament is as un- 
complicated as some people imply. It’s a 
valuable and necessary part of the disarma- 
ment progress. That's an undeniable and 
welcome fact. But it’s not an alternative to the 
kind of policies being pursued by the Austra- 
lian Government. 

As John Stuart Mill pointed out: Against a 
great evil, a small remedy does not produce a 
small result — it produces no result at all. On 
their own, these activities won't change a 
thing. That fact is also undeniable. If people 
are encouraged to think that all it takes is for 
nations simply to declare themselves out of 
the nuclear weapons business, we won't get 
anywhere. 

Disarmament is a tremendously compli- 
cated process. Every centimetre along the 
way has to be closely and minutely arranged. 
At no point can those involved be allowed to 
indulge in the poisonous brew of suspicion 
and fear which will stop the process stone 
dead. So nuclear weapons will be with us for 
some time yet. 

The fact is axiomatic, really, but | have to 
point it out because | think it's not yet 
generally appreciated why this Government's 
program aims at arms control and disarma- 
ment. When the supply and development of 
nuclear weapons are controlled, then we can 
concentrate on disarmament. Merely passing 
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virtuous or righteous resolutions about the 
Bomb at meetings won't achieve this. That’s 
what King Canute did as the tide was coming 
in, 


There is no genie with a magic lamp in this 
business. The superpowers will disarm be- 
cause people everywhere are demanding it. 
That's true, and the louder the demand the 
more the powers have to listen to it. But they 
won't disarm unilaterally and they won't 
disarm tomorrow. And they won't disarm at 
the end of next week because the ALP 
National Conference has insisted on it. 


Experience shows that disarmament will be 
a long, complex and even tortuous process. 
So Australia is in an extraordinarily strong 
position to nudge disarmament along in an 
unspectacular but effective way. We can — 
better than most countries — get the dis- 
armament issue out of the streets and into 
the corridors of real power where the deci- 
sions will eventually be made. This Govern- 
ment, for example, has set programs in train 
which prove it to be more committed to 
disarmament than any administration since 
the days of Chifley and Evatt. These prog- 
rams are not only sensible; they are also 
independent. If conventional war is too im- 
portant a matter to be left to the generals, 
nuclear war is too critical to be left to the 
superpowers. 


In this context, l'm able to disclose today 
that Australia has been instrumental in bring- 
ing about significant progress on the long 
road towards a comprehensive nuclear test 
ban treaty. Such a treaty has been given the 
highest possible priority by the Australian 
Government. It would prohibit all nuclear 
testing. At the 38th General Assembly of the 
United Nations last year, Australia and New 
Zealand persuaded the United States to ab- 
stain from rather than vote against, our joint 
resolution calling for a comprehensive treaty. 
The US had voted ‘No’ the previous year. 
Abstention means that a country is willing to 
allow a resolution to be adopted, so the 
American change was substantial. 


The key part of the joint resolution called 
for the Conference on Disarmament at Gene- 
va to resume its examination of issues relat- 
ing to a treaty (and | quote) ‘with a view to the 
negotiation of a treaty on the subject’. The 
wording is important because it subsequently 
became the basis for a draft mandate which 
_we have proposed to re-establish the subsidi- 
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ary body at the Geneva Conference which 
deals with the test ban issue. 

Secretary of State George Shultz has today 
sent me a letter formally notifying us that the 
United States supports a formula by which 
the treaty can be discussed at Geneva. | 
intend to send a personal message to Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko seeking his sup- 
port. Australia is now attempting to get 
acceptance of the formula from the rest of the 
members of the Geneva Conference. In other 
words, the proposal for a comprehensive test 
ban treaty is now back on the agenda. 

This has not been an easy issue for the 
Americans. It has taken months of careful 
discussion and negotiation between us. The 
achievement has been made possible be- 
cause of the Americans’ interest in progress 
on the treaty and their goodwill towards 
Australia. It has been made possible by dint 
of devoted and persistent work by officers of 
my Department. It has been made possible 
because of the Australian Government's 
Standing in the area of arms control and 
disarmament. Finally, it has been made 
possible through President Reagan's person- 
al friendship and high regard for Bob Hawke. 
Because, when the defence and other experts 
in Washington were arguing over our initia- 
tive, it was this personal relationship that 
swung the verdict. 

I'll give a few more examples of the pace 
and depth of our disarmament policies. We 
have used our position as a major and 
responsible exporter of uranium to promote 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. We are 
part of the effort for a successful outcome of 
the international conference which will re- 
view the Treaty next year. This Treaty is the 
single most effective arms control and dis- 
armament measure in existence. It is sup- 
ported by the two great powers. It discour- 
ages the spread of nuclear weapons capabil- 
ity beyond those countries which already 
have it. It provides for on-site verification of 
its provisions that goes well beyond the kind 
required in any other existing arms control 
treaties. 

We are working for the establishment of a 
subsidiary body to the Conference on Dis- 
armament taking place in Geneva which will 
consider the dangers and other implications 
of using outer space for the nuclear arms 
race. We are helping in a practical way 
towards verifying whether or not disarma- 
ment obligations are being observed. Our 
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Bureau of Mineral Resources, for example, 
has a representative on the Group of Scien- 
tific Experts which — under the auspices of 
the conference in Geneva — is working on 
ways to establish a global seismological 
system to monitor the proposed comprehen- 
sive test ban treaty. Planning is well adv- 
anced on the establishment of two facilities to 
help in this area: a National Monitoring 
Centre, which could also give us the capacity 
to monitor French testing in the Pacific; and 
an International Data Centre, servicing the 
Southern Hemisphere and linked to similar 
centres elsewhere, which would monitor 
compliance with a comprehensive test ban 
agreement. 


We are working in support of an American 
draft convention to prohibit chemical 
weapons which is now before the Geneva 
Conference. Australia has ratified the In- 
humane Weapons Convention, a convention 
which seeks to prohibit or restrict the use of 
conventional weapons that are considered 
inhumane. These would include fragmenta- 
tion weapons, for example; incendiary 
bombs and booby traps. I've already men- 
tioned that we are working in support of the 
convention prohibiting the military use of the 
environment. 


The Government is active in the search for 
a zone of peace in the Indian Ocean, bilateral- 
ly and as a member of the UN Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Indian Ocean where the 
proposal is being pursued. Australia revived 
the concept of a South Pacific nuclear free 
zone at the South Pacific Forum last year. 


The Government appointed Richard Butler 
as Australia's first ever Ambassador for Di- 
armament last July. He has been active at the 
conference in Geneva, in support of our 
policies for effective prohibition of nuclear 
testing and chemical weapons. We play an 
energetic role in the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in favour of stronger mea- 
sures against the spread of nuclear weapons 
and the diversion of nuclear materials from 
civil programs and for stronger safeguards 
on uranium and nuclear waste. We are (in 
fact) a member of the Board of Governors of 
the IAEA as a member-country ‘most adv- 
anced in the technology of atomic energy 
including the production of source material’. 
The list of achievements and programs is 
longer than this. | think I've demonstrated 
that we have done more than enough to be 
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taken seriously as a campaigner for arms 
control and disarmament. 

This is one major reason why our role in 
the campaign has been substantial and realis- 
tic. Only a few days ago, the American State 
Department's leading expert on this region, 
Mr John Dorrance, was reported to have said 
that (and | quote) ‘no nation of 15 million 
anywhere on earth gets as much attention in 
Washington as Australia does’. The other 
reason for our influence is the practical role 
we play in arms control and disarmament 
through the presence here of the joint de- 
fence facilities and our mining and export of 
uranium. It is the Government's unshakeable 
view that removal of the facilities or an end to 
uranium mining will undermine — if not 
destroy — our capacity to influence the 
course of arms control and disarmament. 

The Government is committed to complete 
nuclear disarmament. Until disarmament is 
won, it supports deterrence as the only 
effective alternative and it believes that the 
joint facilities and our position as a producer 
of uranium give us an unusual opportunity to 
make deterrence effective. 

it believes this so firmly that it has pub- 
lished its pamphlet, Uranium, the Joint Facili- 
ties, Disarmament and Peace today which 
details the argument in favor of both these 
factors in our policy. It is important that the 
community gets the opportunity to examine 
this crucial issues as carefully as possible. 

The text of a democracy is not so much that 
the right side wins a political argument but 
that there js an argument. This particular 
argument is over an issue which increasingly 
worries ordinary people all over the world. 
The quality of the argument has suffered 
because of the tremendous difficulty most 
people face in comprehending its complex 
technical nature. It has suffered here for 
another particular reason: the reluctance — 
the refusal — of previous governments to get 
the public involved. This secretiveness cre- 
ated unnecessary suspicion and mis- 
apprehension about what the joint defence 
facilities were doing. This Government wants 
to encourage the debate, because the issue is 
crucial. But the unhappy fact is that, until 
June this year, no government has tried to 
explain the existence and function of the 
facilities. It is because of this secretiveness 
that their role — not only in deterrence but 
also in arms control and disarmament — has 
been so little understood. 
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Those who do not accept the Government's 
policy quote the Palme Commission's conclu- 
sion that deterrence cannot provide long- 
term stability. It's true that Palme called 
deterrence an ‘expedient’ and proposed that 
a concept of common security replace it. 
Nuclear weapons should be eliminated, the 
Palme Report said, but this objective would 
not be realised in the near future. Deterrence 
is NO permanent answer, in other words; the 
alternative will not be found overnight. 

The Australian Government agrees totally. 
Indeed, there are only two ways to disagree 
and both of them are nonsense. The first is to 
reject Palme's judgement on deterrence and 
to urge that the arms race be continued. The 
other is to reject Palme’s contention that the 
alternative to deterrence will not be found in 
the near future, enabling us to drop this 
expedient. Nobody in this country — or not 
very many people — would accept the first 
ground of disagreement. Can anybody 
seriously accept the second? Can it sensibly 
be argued that we will exert more influence 
towards peace by giving up the only effective 
way we've got in which we can use this 
influence? The Government's pamphlet will 
demonstrate in detail the nonsense in this 
line of argument. 

| want to make only a few general points 
here demonstrating the significance of the 
part played by the joint facilities and uranium 
programs. 

The Prime Minister told Parliament on 6 
June that the facilities had two general 
purposes. One is deterrence of nuclear war 
by the provision of timely warning of de- 
velopments of military significance such as a 
missile launch. In this system of deterrence, 
one side in a nuclear exchange must be 
certain that, if it attacks first, it will be 
destroyed by retaliation by the other side. 
The obvious result is that each side is deter- 
red from initiating a nuclear attack on the 
other. 

| must emphasise that the Government's 
support for this kind of deterrent is based on 
the fact that no credible alternative offers 
itself. It is only an interim step along the way 
to the essential ultimate goal of complete 
nuclear disarmament. This is why deterrence 
is only acceptable as a transitional concept 
along the way to tota! disarmament. While 
we've got our eye on disarmament, we must 
hang on to the most effective option open to 
us to keep the peace. The joint facilities 
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contribute to deterrence by providing early 
warning of developments that threaten the 
peace. If we were to abolish them, therefore, 
we would be aiming a major blow at the 
cause of peace through arms control. 

I'd like to make a couple of points about this 

deterrence role. One stems from the claim 
that the facilities would be targets in a nuclear 
war. The prospect is undeniable in certain 
circumstances. Mr Gromyko and | talked 
about it the other day in Moscow. But it’s 
wrong to deduce from this that we will avoid 
the war if we abolish the facilities. Australia 
will be involved in a nuclear war whether the 
facilities are here or not. In a nuclear war, no 
area will be left untouched which can be used 
as an enclave from which to regroup retalia- 
tory military force. In any case, the ‘nuclear 
winter’ effect, as demonstrated by Carl Sagan 
and other eminent scientists, means that the 
whole world may well be destroyed by a 
nuclear war wherever it occurs. Surely the 
practical and honourable thing is to use 
methods that stop war; not just hope that war 
will destroy our neighbours but leave us 
alone. 
My second point concerns North West 
Cape. (I've made it before but it bears repeat- 
ing.) The ballistic missiles launched from 
American submarines are not accurate 
enough to be used for first-strike purposes. 
Even if they were, they would still leave open 
the prospect that Soviet submarines would 
inflict retaliatory destruction on the United 
States. North West Cape is not a command 
and control centre anyway: it is a com- 
munication relay station only. Because of this 
limitation — and the limited role that could be 
played by submarines in so-called nuclear 
war-fighting, North West Cape is essentially 
limited to defensive and deterrence func- 
tions. 

The other purpose of the facilities de- 
scribed by the Prime Minister on 6 June is 
their monitoring capacity as part of the 
verification of arms control agreements. No 
such agreement between the superpowers is 
possible if either side is unsure about the 
other side’s ability to cheat. Neither super- 
power has been able to agree so far on full 
on-site inspection. The only way in which 
agreements can be verified is through the 
mechanism known as the National Technical 
Means of Verification. Pine Gap and Nurrun- 
gar are irreplaceable for this purpose. it's 
highly unlikely that some major arms contro! 
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‘In the nuclear age the choice is no longer between peace and war, but between peace and extinction. We 
must therefore learn to live together or we will surely die together’. From the speech by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, Moscow, 29 May 1984. 


agreements between the superpowers would 
have been reached if it had not been for these 
two facilities. Those people who are deman- 
ding the abolition of these facilities should 
have a good long think about that. 

| urge the same care on those who are 
demanding the break-up of Australia’s ura- 
nium industry. | also urge those involved in 
the debate to recognise that — with uranium 
as with the joint facilities — no one side has 
all the right and all the principle. 

The fact is, as the Government's pamphlet 
explains, our refusal to supply uranium will 
not inhibit at all any country which wishes to 
develop nuclear weapons. Our safeguards 
are the strictest of any country in the world. 
This fact has influenced others to improve 
their own safeguards standards. If — despite 
these very strict standards — we stop sup- 
plying uranium, we can be replaced by any 
number of other major producers, some of 
which attach minimal or even no safeguard 
conditions to their supply. This being the 
case, are there ways in which we can supply 
uranium and contribute to nuclear stability? 
The answer is, yes! 

No state has used nuclear materials under 
international safeguards to make nuclear 
weapons. Our safeguards go well beyond 
those laid down by the IAEA in a number of 
significant respects relating to the transfer of 
Our uranium and its use in reprocessing and 
enrichment. We only sell to countries which 
are parties to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty: in other words, countries which have 
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undertaken to accept safeguards and not to 
develop nuclear weapons. The only excep- 
tion is France which — though not a party to 
the NPT — has a strict policy of adhering to 
the NPT’s safeguard system and standards. 


So we have a situation in which our refusal 
to supply uranium will provide no impedi- 
ment to the development of nuclear weapons 
by other states. Our strict safeguards system 
enables us to ensure that Australian uranium 
which is exported for use in the civil nuclear 
fuel cycle cannot be diverted to military 
programs. | might add that a safeguarded 
civil fuel cycle has never been used by any of 
the six countries which have nuclear explo- 
sive capability in order to achieve that capa- 
bility. 

Finally, we have our obligations as a signa- 
tory of the NPT which (as I’ve said) is the 
most effective arms control and disarmament 
agreement in existence. The treaty requires 
on-site verification of its obligations that go 
well beyond those in any other existing arms 
control treaties. This is a crucially important 
point, because the verification issue is one of 
the major stumbling blocks in the way of 
progress in arms control and disarmament. 


The NPT is basically a deal between states 
which have nuclear weapons and states 
which do not. In the treaty, the non-nuclear 
signatories have given up the option of 
acquiring nuclear weapons. They have under- 
taken to accept strict safeguards in which 
material used in their civil nuclear fuel cycles 
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is not diverted to military use. In return, the 
nuclear weapons States and all other parties 
to the treaty have undertaken two strict 
obligations. First, under Article VI, they must 
make significant progress towards arms con- 
trol and disarmament. Second, under Article 
IV, all parties must facilitate the fullest possi- 
ble exchange of equipment, information and 
material for the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. Material includes uranium. 

Unfortunately, this most effective arms 
control agreement is running into some diffi- 
culty. The nuclear weapons states have not 
demonstrated significant enough progress 
towards disarmament, as required under 
Article Vi. Many developing countries consid- 
er that signatories have not carried out their 
obligations under Article IV to provide mat- 
erial including uranium. They claim that this 
failure is yet another form of the kind of 
economic imperialism that is practised on the 
Third World. 

in these circumstances, what would be the 
result if we failed to fulfill our clear obliga- 
tions under Article IV? Those countries which 
consider that the treaty’s safeguards provi- 
sions are used to deny them adequate access 
to nuclear technology for peaceful purposes 
would be confirmed in that view. These 
issues will predominate — they are threaten- 
ing to disrupt — the conference in 1985 which 
will review the treaty. It may not be widely 
realised that countries opposed to the strict 
safeguards system of the NPT have called a 
conference in 1986 on the Peaceful Uses of 
Nuclear Energy. One of their objectives is to 
do away with the strict system of safeguards 
as a condition of supply of uranium. 

The 1986 conference is designed to ensure 
the supply of uranium conditions which 
would provide far less (if any) assurance that 
the material was not being diverted to milit- 
ary purposes. If by failing to supply uranium 
we weaken the NPT safeguards system, if the 
1985 Review Conference collapses, we will 
have landed success to those who want to 
undermine the NPT at the conference in 1986. 
We will have achieved exactly the reverse of 
what we set out to achieve. 

Can we deny the developing countries the 
right to make their own decisions about the 
energy programs they want? Does the NPT 
allow us to do so? Do we want to help the 
campaign waged by various interested par- 
ties to neuter the NPT? Do we want to cause 
all this aggravation for the sake of a symbolic 
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act? If the answer to these questions is yes, 
then we are about to cause havoc to the only 
current arms control agreement that is effec- 
tive. 

Having regard to the information available 
and all the international ramifications, the 
Australian Government says ‘no’. -It isn't 
enough that we maul or reverse our policies 
on the joint facilities and uranium just to 
demonstrate concern for peace. If that is the 
main argument against the facilities and 
uranium, then we are really throwing the 
baby out with the bathwater. If we're really 
concerned about peace, we won't bring it any 
nearer by substituting platitudes for effective 
programs. 

When | say that, I'm not accepting the 
suggestion that this is a case of cynical 
opportunism versus high morality. | said 
earlier that no side in this debate has prop- 
rietorial rights to morality and principle. | 
would like to think that most people agree 
with me. if they do, we can conduct the 
debate on these crucial issues like adult 
people. If disarmament was easy — if it was a 
matter merely of passing resolutions — it 
would have been achieved years ago. 

Nuclear disarmament is probably the most 
complicated issue we face. Disarmament of 
any kind is an ordained sequence of smail 
steps, each one taken with the greatest 
sensitivity and care, as any bomb disposal 
expert will confirm. One false move and 
we're dead. That's another thing about the 
nuclear paradox: it looks easy enough and 
harmless enough but, when it bites, you stay 
bitten. 

Those who want the Government to do a 
U-turn on the joint facilities and uranium are 
suffering from a delusion that is truly danger- 
ous. What they are proposing won't help 
peace at all; it will destroy it. Their position 
reminds me of the poem by Lord Dunsany 
about Helen of Troy: 

And were you pleased?’ they asked of 

Helen in Heil. 

‘Pleased?’ answered she, ‘when all Troy’s 

towers fell; 

And dead were Priam’s sons, and fost his 


throne? 

And such a war was fought as none had 
known, 

And even the Gods took part; and all 
because 


Of me alone! Pleased? 
/ should say | was!’ 
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Arms control and disarmament* 


Australia’s first Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr Richard Butler, returned to Canberra in 


June for consultations with the Government. 


While in Canberra he gave a press briefing on progress in arms control and disarmament. 
The following is a transcription of the ‘on the record’ section of the briefing. 


As you all know, the Government decided shortly after the elections last year to very 
considerably elevate arms control and disarmament concerns within Australian foreign policy. 
That decision involved a doubling of the resources applied to those tasks in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and it involved the creation of the job of Ambassador for Disarmament. 

It's almost a year since | took up that position and what I'd like to do is make a report on what 
those decisions have meant in practice and what the issues on the agenda are and what our 


approach to them is. 


The main focus of Australia’s attention and 
work in this field is in the Conference on 
Disarmament. That Conference was estab- 
lished by the United Nations in a special 
session of the General Assembly on disarma- 
ment held in 1978. it, of course, had predeces- 
sor bodies that go back for about 15 or 20 
years, but the Conference on Disarmament, 
as presently established by the United Na- 
tions, but with an autonomous existence, is 
made up of 40 States. There are 158 member 
States of the United Nations. Forty of them 
have been designated by the Secretary- 
General of the UN to form the Conference on 
Disarmament. Ten of them come from the 
West, nine from the Soviet or what we call the 
‘socialist’ group of countries and 21 from the 
neutral and non-aligned countries. The deci- 
sion of the General Assembly made it plain 
that the 40 must include the five nuclear 
weapons powers. 

| suggest to you that being one of the 10 
Western countries means we have been 
assigned a very particular privilege, but more 
importantly, a very considerabie responsibil- 
ity -— we are one of only 10 Western countries 
that take part in the single multilateral 
disarmament negotiating forum. That is how 
it is defined in its originating document, the 
decision of the General Assembly, and that is 
what it is supposed to do — to provide a 
forum for multilateral negotiations for arms 
control and disarmament agreements. 

The enabling document also has over 100 
paragraphs of various goals and principles 
and so on all designed to guide the work of 
the Conference. The Conference has an 
agenda and it has a working methodology 





* This article has been provided by the Australian 
information Service. 
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and I'll come back to the agenda and its 
methodology in more detail in a minute. 

We were previously represented on the 
Conference on Disarmament — that is, prior 
to my existence — but what we did in 
appointing a separate and specific ambassa- 
dor for this purpose was to signal to the 
disarmament community that we had a 
seriousness of purpose and determination in 
this field. And | want to report to you that this 
signal has been sent loud and clear and it has 
been received and understood. Nobody has 
any doubt that Australia is thoroughly and 
purposefully committed to disarmament and 
arms control as an important part of the 
conduct of international relations and as an 
important part of maintaining our own secur- 
ity and of securing the peace within interna- 
tional relations to an extent that it has, 
perhaps, never been before. And that has 
been made very, very clear. 

Another part of the Government's policies 
is an increased level of bilateral contacts with 
other countries on issues or arms control and 
disarmament. So we've not only worked 
through the multilateral Conference but also 
we've gone to a number of countries in a 
special way, in a way that we haven't done 
before. Obviously, that has included the two 
superpowers. We've been to Washington 
several times, the last occasion was only a 
few weeks ago. And now we've been to 
Moscow at the level of the Foreign Minister. 

We've been on special visits to Nordic 
countries, we've activated our embassy sys- 
tem around the world to make much clearer, 
much sharper representation to key countries 
on the issue of arms control and disarma- 
ment. We have opened up a new kind and 
range of communication with our partners. | 
should, of course, mention that an obvious 
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example is the initiative we have taken with 
South Pacific countries on a nuclear free 
zone. We have opened up new lines of 
communication or deepened existing lines, 
we have put new subjects on our bilateral 
agendas, and by these means have been 
making clear Australia’s policies and con- 
cerns in this field. 

One of the things that is clear is that the 
political atmosphere in which arms control 
and disarmament is being considered is poor 
and the fundamental reason for this is the 
state of relations — the political atmosphere 
~~ which prevails between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. | was put an interesting 
question the other day. It was in the Joint 
Foreign Affairs and Defence Committee in the 
Parliament. It was put to me that arms control 
and disarmament negotiations actually insti- 
tutionalise an arms race and are really 
counterproductive to our goal of attempting 
to reduce the number of arms in the world. | 
think that’s quite wrong. 

it is an intellectually respectable argument 
in some ways but | think it is too clever by 
half. | think the fundamental fact is that you 
start with the political relationship between 
countries of which arms control and disarma- 
ment negotiations are themselves an ex- 
pression and they will go better to the extent 
that those relationships are good; they will 
go worse to the extent that those rela- 
tionships are bad. The better that those 
relationships get, the better the prospect of 
making more and more progress in arms 
control and disarmament. And it’s a snowball 
— the more such progress you make, we 
would argue, the better, in turn, is the 
prospect of yet further improving rela- 
tionships between States. 

What we have discovered in a situation 
where we are determined that there shall be 
much more progress in this field is that we 
are fighting against a very bad —- some would 
even say ‘poisoned’ — political atmosphere 
between the superpowers. This is an issue we 
have taken up with them directly. Mr Hayden 
spoke quite directly with Mr Gromyko about 
this atmosphere and the need to improve it. 
He has spoken publicly about it. We have 
done the same in Washington. 

We have talked about the need to reduce 
the level or hostility of rhetoric involved in the 
superpower relationship. We have appealed 
to both sides to come back to the conference 
table on their big weapon systems. We have 
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worked hard to try to contribute to an 
improvement in that atmosphere. 

In the multilateral context, too, our 
speeches at the General Assembly, our 
interventions at the Conference on Disarma- 
ment have emphasised the urgent need for 
an improvement in the political atmosphere 
in order to facilitate progress in arms control 
and disarmament agreements and in the 
belief that, if that progress took place, that 
would, in turn, further improve the atmos- 
phere. 

That's the relationship, as | see it, between 
this activity and international politics as such. 
in a sense, what | am trying to resist is the 
idea that this is a kind of Utopian activity that 
is highly desirable but not practically realistic. 
| reject that idea completely. This activity is, in 
many respects, the heartland of political 
relationships between States. It shouldn't be 
the heartland, but it is. It would not be the 
heartland of political relationships between 
States if there were fewer weapons around. | 
think that is the essential point. 

We are looking at a world situation of 
expenditure of some $800 000 million a year 
on weapons divided up, as the Prime Minister 
noted the other day, 20 per cent on nuclear 
and 80 per cent on conventional. This 
massive expenditure, with the world armed 
to the teeth, where people are deeply con- 
cerned about a nuclear balance, where there 
are 60000 warheads in existence, where 
conventional arms spending and trade is 
enormous, we argue, and it is a matter of firm 
Government perception, that in a world 
characterised by that kind of weaponry, arms 
control and disarmament negotiations are 
not ‘pie in the sky’, are not some Utopian goal 
but actually at the heart of the political 
relationship between States. This would not 
be the case if there were fewer weapons. 

Now, in this difficult atmosphere which, as 
I've said, we are trying to play our part in 
helping improve, we face as a main nego- 
tiator, as a prime participant at the Confer- 
ence on Disarmament, an agenda that has in 
fact got on it the main subjects of concern to 
us. It is an agenda of which we approve in the 
sense that the subject of great concern to the 
world of the vertical proliferation of nuclear 
weapons between the two superpowers is 
something that must be negotiated between 
them. 

But there are related items which are 
designed to facilitate those negotiations. For 
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example, there’s an item on the agenda 
called ‘The Prevention of Nuclear War and All 
Related Matters’. Under this item it is the 
purpose of the Conference to identify confi- 
dence building measures and measures of 
communication — improve hot-line proce- 
dures, for example — and ways in which the 
negotiations between the two superpowers 
could be facilitated. 

As far as the horizontal proliferation is 
concerned, again the Conference has items 
under its agenda which are relevant in that 
the concerns, interests and improvements 
that might be required can be discussed, 
debated and, where possible, negotiated. It is 
interesting to note that this Conference has 
been required specifically to report to the 
NPT review conference on its activities and 
on the progress in nuclear disarmament, in 
particular, under Article 6 of the NPT and thus 
provides one of the basic documents which 
will be considered by the NPT review confer- 
ence. 

The key item on the agenda, the one with 
which Australia has become unambiguously 
identified, is nuclear testing. Australia has 
become identified with this item because of 
our action at the General Assembly in having 
a resolution adopted last year without any 
negative votes — it was the best result ever 
achieved — calling for progress towards the 
negotiation of a test ban treaty. A treaty that 
would end nuclear testing by all States in all 
environments for all time. That issue is on the 
agenda of the Conference on Disarmament 
for multilateral negotiation. 

Since the adoption of our resolution last 
year we have been arguing that the working 
group of the Conference should start work on 
the basis of our resolution which would 
provide for an investigation of all issues 
involved in such a treaty, and in particular, 
the verification issue as a mean of showing 
that such a treaty can be done, then moving 
on at some future stage to the actual 
negotiation of the text of the treaty. At the 
moment the agreement on a mandate for that 
working group has not been reached. 

We are in intense consultation, particularly 
with the United States Government, about 
this because the U.S. Government has some 
concerns about that mandate. | want to make 
it clear though that there are other mandate 
proposals for this group which are not 
acceptable to us. 

There is a proposal from the non-aligned 
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States which fails to include all nuclear tests 
— they want to exclude the so-called ‘peace- 
ful’ nuclear explosions — but that is not 
acceptable to us. We have asked them to 
widen the scope of that mandate so that we 
might be able to come together on that. The 
Soviet Union and its friends have been 
having a ‘free ride’ on this item. They have 
not declared their position sufficiently clearly 
other than in a declaratory way to say ‘Yes, of 
course, we would like to see a nuclear test 
ban’. We welcome that declaration but would 
like to see them join in the action to get this 
group going and get some serious discussion 
of the issue under way. 

Another item on the agenda is outer space 
and we are working actively to establish a 
similar working group to start to look at what 
agreement might be entered into multilateral- 
ly to prevent the arms race from extending 
into outer space, It’s a subject of the future 
but it's a subject of great current concern as 
well. 

In chemical weapons there is a working 
group established which will begin soon to 
negotiate the terms of a treaty. This is work 
that has been going on for a number of years 
and to which Australia has made quite 
significant technical input in papers and in 
experts coming from Australia. The last very 
significant input in this was the Australian 
expert who went to Iran at the Secretary- 
General's request to look at the alleged use of 
chemical weapons there. He did a splendid 
job and a very important report was 
produced.’ We want to see a treaty that will 
outlaw the production, storage, deployment 
and use of chemical weapons. These 
weapons are certainly alive in Australia’s 
historical memory and they are abhorrent 
weapons. They are indiscriminating, they are 
cheap — we sometimes call them ‘the poor 
man's atomic bomb’ — and we want them 
stopped.* 

The United States has tabled a comprehen- 
sive draft treaty on the subject and there are, 
in addition, other documents on the table of 
the Conference on Disarmament which will 
need to be considered. We played a particular 
role in giving the correct political launch to 
the U.S. draft treaty. We thought it was a 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 3, March 1984, 
page 223. 

2. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 4, April 1984, 
page 333. 
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matter of the very greatest significance that a 
superpower had taken this step. The treaty 
itself has lots of paragraphs in it which will, of 
course, require negotiations, but we thought 
it was of immense importance to do whatever 
we could to get that draft onto the table as 
soon as possible. 

We welcome the United States initiative in 
doing this. The United States made it clear 
that it did not put it on the table on a ‘take it or 
leave it’ basis — it would be negotiable — and 
that was very important. We worked assi- 
duously both in the Conference and in the 
capitals to ensure that it got the correct 
political launch. 

it was launched by the Vice-President of the 
U.S., George Bush, and he asked me to thank 
the Australian Government profoundly for 
what it had done in helping get the project 
launched. | think that was right in substance 
and it was made clear to Vice-President Bush, 
by the way, that one of the main reasons we 
did it was that it was in our interest to do so 
because we want chemical weapons banned. 

There was no question of scoring easy 
points with the U.S. in this way. We did it 
because it was in our interest. But we did it, 
too, because it was important in the process 
of arms control and disarmament that a 
superpower had taken a step at this time. 

To date, the Soviet Union has said in some 
of its publications, its media, in Pravda and so 
on, some unkind things about the United 
States’ motivation in tabling the draft. But it is 
of great importance that the Soviet Union has 
not officially rejected the draft or said it will 
not negotiate on it and that’s a very important 
development. That’s the agenda and that's 
what we are doing. 
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A point | do want to make is this — we've 
sought a high profile role in this field, that’s 
what the Government specifically wanted, 
and that’s what we've got. In all my experi- 
ence lve never seen a situation comparable 
to it in terms of the respect it has accorded 
Australia’s views and the frequency with 
which they consult us and the frequency with 
which they want us to take part in a particular 
negotiation. That's what the Government 
wanted — and that’s what they’ve got. And 
I'm very gratified by it; I’ve never seen 
Australia’s reputation higher in this field. The 
effort we have been putting in has been 
bringing us results in that sense. 

I'm conscious that while there is a great 
deal of community interest in Australia about 
disarmament, many people do not know just 
how the system works. Remember | said to 
you that there are 10 Western countries in the 
conference? We are leading on the compre- 
hensive test ban treaty — why? It’s because, 
in the end, very often a negotiation will come 
down to three or four countries. There'll be a 
representative from the West, a representa- 
tive from the East and a representative from 
the non-aligned group, for example, who'll sit 
around a table and do what ultimately is the 
serious work on a particular problem. So this 
whole international system can get reduced 
down to three, four or five countries that are 
really doing the work. 

it's that sort of engagement that we've 
sought for with these new resources — these 
new policies — and that's what we're getting. 
We really are very often one of that core 
group of countries trying to work out these 
problems and that means our influence is 
being felt. 


Text of the communique issued in Wellington following the meeting of the ANZUS Council, 
on 17 July: 


The 33rd meeting of the ANZUS Council took place in Wellington on 16 and 17 July 1984. 
The United States Secretary of State, George Schultz, the Australian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Bill Hayden, and Minister for Defence, Gordon Scholes, and New Zealand's Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Warren Cooper, and Minister of Defence, David Thomson, represented their 
respective Governments. 

During their visit the leaders of the United States and Australian delegations called on the 
Prime Minister, Rt Hon. Sir Robert Muldoon, and Mr David Lange, MP, Prime Minister-elect. 


Council members reaffirmed their commit- 
ment to the maintenance of peace, stability, 
and democratic freedoms. They expressed 
their belief that the ANZUS partnership, 
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based as it is on common traditions and 
shared interests, contributes to this. They 
welcomed the increased exchanges that had 
taken place on political, economic, security 
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and defence issues and agreed that defence 
co-operation, including combined exercises, 
visits and logistic support arrangements, 
played an essential part in promoting mutual 
security. Access by allied aircraft and ships to 
the airfields and ports of the ANZUS mem- 
bers was reaffirmed as essential to the con- 
tinuing effectiveness of the alliance. 

Council members reviewed a broad range 
of global issues and regional developments 
of concern to the alliance. These included the 
persistent Soviet arms build up in the Pacific 
region as well as in Europe; the need for early 
resumption of arms control negotiations; the 
continuing repression and occupation by 
Soviet forces in Afghanistan; and Vietnam's 
occupation of Kampuchea. 

The Council members gave special atten- 
tion to arms control and disarmament issues. 
They recognised that arms control agree- 
ments which produced balanced, effective 
and verifiable reductions in armaments 
would assist in reducing international ten- 
sions and in strengthening international 
security. They agreed that the early conclu- 
sion of such agreements was of the highest 
importance. Among arms control measures, 
a substantial reduction of nuclear weaponry 
to balanced, more stable levels was of the 
greatest urgency. Council members express- 
ed concern at the Soviet Union's refusal to 
resume the START and INF taiks and called 
for the resumption of those negotiations 
without delay. 

They endorsed efforts by several countries, 
including the United States and Australia, to 
establish a political dialogue with the Soviet 
Union and to make progress on arms control. 
The New Zealand and Australian Council 
members welcomed the readiness of the 
United States to resume negotiations at any 
time and without preconditions on reducing 
nuclear weapons and its agreement to dis- 
cuss effective and verifiable limits on anti- 
satellite weapons with the Soviet Union. 

The Council members reaffirmed their 
strong commitment to preventing the prolif- 
eration of nuclear weapons and agreed to 
intensify their efforts to strengthen the inter- 
national non-proliferation regime through 
multilateral and bilateral measures. They 
noted that the Third Review Conference of 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons is to take place in 1985. Progress in 
fulfilling all the Treaty commitments, includ- 
ing Article Vi which commits parties to pur- 
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sue negotiations in good faith on effective 
measures relating to cessation of the nuclear 
arms race at an early date, is important to the 
international non-proliferation regime and 
the review conference. 

In this context they reaffirmed the commit- 
ment of their Governments to work towards 
the goal of a comprehensive and fully verifi- 
able nuclear test ban treaty. They expressed 
satisfaction that the Western group of coun- 
tries in the Conference on Disarmament in 
Geneva had agreed on a draft mandate for 
the nuclear test ban ad hoc committee. They 
urged the Conference to move promptly to 
re-establish the ad hoc committee under this 
mandate. 

The Australian and United States members 
affirmed the important contribution of the 
joint Australian-United States defence facili- 
ties to arms control verification, effective 
deterrence, mutual security and maintenance 
of the stability of the strategic balance. 

The Australian and New Zealand Council 
members indicated that they shared fully the 
concerns of other countries of the South 
Pacific region on nuclear tssues, including 
French nuclear testing. They gave an account 
of the progress made in the discussions 
among members of the South Pacific Forum 
on a South Pacific nuclear free zone. The 
ANZUS partners also noted that the proposed 
South Pacific nuclear free zone would be 
discussed further at the 1984 meeting of the 
South Pacific Forum in Tuvalu. 

The Council members agreed that a con- 
vention to prohibit the development, produc- 
tion, stockpiling, transfer and use of chemical 
weapons, with adequate provisions for com- 
pliance and verification, would be an impor- 
tant disarmament measure. The use of che- 
mical weapons in the Iran-lraq war and 
evidence of their use elsewhere reinforced 
the need for urgent conclusion of a conven- 
tion to ban chemical weapons. The Australian 
and New Zealand Council members wel- 
comed the recent initiative taken by the 
United States Government in the Conference 
on Disarmament. 

They noted the contribution to word peace 
and security made by the Antarctic Treaty 
which is the basis of international co- 
operation in Antarctica and bans all military 
activities and nuclear weapons there. They 
expressed their continued commitment to the 
Antarctic Treaty system. 

The Council members agreed that the 
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political and strategic outlook would be great- 
ly influenced by the economic environment 
and that it was crucial to sustain the econo- 
mic recovery and to spread its benefits more 
widely. Equally the debt problem which many 
countries were facing needed to be managed 
effectively. The threat to the world trading 
system posed by the spread of protectionist 
measures also needed to be resisted. This 
was particularly so in the field of agricultural 
trade which suffered from long-standing pro- 
tectionist measures and the emergence of 
export subsidization on a scale which 
threatened markets for many countries. 
Council members welcomed the emphasis 
placed by the major industrialised countries 
at their recent summit meeting in London on 
the importance of global economic inter- 
dependence and expressed the hope that the 
recognition of this interdependence could 
form the basis for future action. The import- 
ance of interdependence was nowhere more 
evident than in relation to the debt problem 
which required a careful and balanced 
approach. Economic adjustment in the debtor 
countries was seen as an essential condition 
for solving debt problems. At the same time a 
co-operative approach was required from the 
industrialised countries. Assistance to the 
debtor countries had to be provided under 
conditions that recognised the political and 
social difficulties faced by these countries. 
The increasingly important and central role 
in the management of debt problems played 
by the International Monetary Fund was 
welcomed. Now that some of the most 
heavily indebted countries were undertaking 
the first, necessary domestic adjustments, 
international attention was focussing in- 
creasingly on longer-term changes that may 
be required to strengthen the open trade and 
payments system, with special attention 
being paid to the closely linked problems of 
debt and trade. The work being conducted on 
these issues by a variety of groups reflected 
an encouraging convergence of views. Coun- 
cil members considered that this had opened 
the way for discussion and early agreement 
On practical approaches to these issues. 
The Council members reviewed develop- 
ments in the South Pacific. They welcomed 
the fact that the area remained one of peace 
and co-operation and that it was firmly 
attached to democratic systems and tradi- 
tional values. Change was being accommo- 
dated and new opportunities were being 
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taken up. The independent and self- 
governing countries of the region were 
strengthening relationships with one another 
and with organisations and countries outside 
the region that had constructive contributions 
to make. 

Council members welcomed progress to- 
wards self-government in the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands. They wanted to see 
ratification of the compact of free association 
and termination of the trusteeship concluded 
without delay and looked forward to the 
Micronesian states expanding their links with 
countries and organisations in the Pacific 
region. 

Council members agreed that significant 
progress has been made in constitutional 
evolution in New Caledonia, but noted there 
was a need for continued participation of all 
parties in the constitutional process. Peaceful 
resolution of the situation in that territory was 
of great concern to all countries in the area 
and Council members noted that it was 
important for France to maintain and expand 
its dialogue with South Pacific Forum mem- 
bers on this issue. 

The Council members agreed on the im- 
portance of effective regional institutions in 
the area. They noted the major political role 
of the South Pacific Forum in which Heads of 
Government of island nations and Australia 
and New Zealand were able to work toward 
shared approaches on current issues. Mari- 
time matters, such as fisheries co-operation 
and development, and possible nuclear 
waste dumping were of major concern to 
countries of the region. Council members 
commended the valuable work being under- 
taken in these fields by the Forum Fisheries 
Agency and the South Pacific regional en- 
vironmental program. Members agreed they 
would continue supporting and encouraging 


these regional co-operative endeavours 
through financial contributions or other 
means. 


The Australian and New Zealand Council 
members underlined the significance of the 
1982 Convention on the Law of the Sea for 
the countries of the Pacific region and stres- 
sed the importance of wide adherence to it. 

Recognising that political stability and co- 
Operation are underpinned by economic 
security, Council members expressed 
admiration for the resilience and good man- 
agement of island nations which had, overall, 
enabled island nations to cope with the 
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affects of global economic recession and 
natural disasters. They recognised, neverthe- 
less, that continued bilateral and regional aid, 
and encouragement of trade and investment 
were essential to ensure the well-being of the 
people of the area, and that such help would 
be mutually beneficial. 

Council members reaffirmed their desire to 
work with the governments of the Pacific 
island countries in the interests of the stabil- 
ity and security of the region. Australia and 
New Zealand intend to maintain and develop 
their bilateral defence co-operation programs 
with, and assistance to, island governments 
in fields such as maritime surveillance, civil 
action, emergency and disaster relief and 
training. The United States, for its part, will 
continue to provide assistance in these areas. 

The Australian and New Zealand members 
provided details of recent national initiatives 
designed to reinforce the maintenance of 
regional security and stability. The New Zea- 
land member explained that the New Zealand 
Defence Review completed in 1983 placed 
greater emphasis on the role of the New 
Zealand Armed Services to provide assist- 
ance if requested to South Pacific countries, 
The Australian member informed the council 
that the Australian Government's offer to 
develop a Pacific patrol boat to meet the 
island countries’ expressed maritime surveill- 
ance needs had been accepted by several 
South Pacific countries. 

Council members emphasised their con- 
tinuing support for the Association of South 
East Asian Nations and welcomed the con- 
tribution ASEAN makes towards the stability 
and economic progress of the region. The 
council members also noted the increasing 
significance of their own economic and poli- 
tical links with the ASEAN members. 

Council members expressed full support 
for the principles adopted by ASEAN in the 
search for a lasting settlement in Kampuchea. 
They reaffirmed their conviction that the 
conflict in Kampuchea should be settled by 
peaceful means. They agreed that a negoti- 
ated settlement should be based on respect 
for the independence, sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Kampuchea, should take 
into account the desirability of national re- 
conciliation and should recognise the legiti- 
mate security interest of all parties con- 
cerned. To this end, they again urged the 
early withdrawal of Vietnamese troops under 
conditions that would allow for a peaceful 
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transition and a comprehensive settlement 
which would enable the Khmer people freely 
to decide their own future. Members wel- 
comed the continuing humanitarian assist- 
ance offered by the international community 
to the Khmer people. 

Council members’ trade within the Asian- 
Pacific region is now larger than with any 
other group of countries. This reflected not 
only the continuing strong growth in their 
trade with North East Asia, but also an 
increasingly dynamic element in economic 
relations with the ASEAN countries. They 
agreed that the growing strength of trade and 
investment ties with ASEAN reinforced the 
importance of political relationships. 

Recent visits by President Reagan and 
Prime Minister Hawke to China were discus- 
sed. The Council members agreed that Chi- 
na's continued commitment to modernisa- 
tion and to constructive relations with others 
in the region was a positive development 
which should be encouraged. 

The Council members welcomed the steps 
taken by Japan to move towards liberalising 
access to its market and expressed the hope 
that this process would be maintained and 
accelerated to the benefit of international 
trade as a whole. The Council members noted 
the strengthening of Japan's ties with the 
nations of South East Asia and the South 
Pacific, including its contribution in the field 
of development assistance. They also noted 
Japan's commitment to an enhanced capabil- 
ity for self defence purposes. 

Council members reaffirmed their commit- 
ment to the sovereignty and independence of 
the Republic of Korea. They called upon the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea to 
renounce its policies of hostility towards the 
Republic of Korea, as evidenced by last year’s 
bombing in Rangoon, and to accept propos- 
als aimed at reducing tensions on the penin- 
sula through the implementation of practical 
confidence-building measures. The Council 
members reaffirmed their view that direct 
negotiations between the two Koreas pro- 
vides the only realistic basis for a durable 
reconciliation. Noting that a reduction of 
tensions would considerably enhance region- 
al security, they called upon the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea to enter into 
negotiations with the Republic of Korea as a 
genuinely equal participant. 

Council members reaffirmed their opposi- 
tion to the continued Soviet occupation of 
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Afghanistan and condemned the recent 
Soviet offensive which had caused consider- 
able suffering and loss of life among the 
Afghan people. Council members called on 
the Soviet Union to withdraw its forces in 
accordance with successive United Nations 
resolutions. 

Council members exchanged views on de- 
velopments in the Indian Ocean region and 
noted the strategic significance of the region. 
The Australian Council member informed the 
meeting that the Australian Government had 
adopted guidelines for a comprehensive and 
integrated approach to Indian Ocean issues 
which included support for an Indian Ocean 
zone of peace. 

The Council members expressed their con- 
cern at the serious loss of life and the risk to 
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peace and security in the Gulf resulting from 
continuation of the war between Iran and 
Iraq. They deplored all attacks on shipping in 
the areas and called on both countries to 
respect the right of free navigation for all 
non-belligerent shipping. They expressed 
their support for the security and territorial 
integrity of all states in the area, in accord- 
ance with the Charter of the United Nations. 
The council members also urged Iran and 
lraq to act with restraint and expressed the 
hope that the two countries would seek ways 
of bringing the conflict to an end and restor- 
ing peace to this area. 

it was agreed that the next Council meeting 
would take place in Canberra in 1985 at a date 
to be decided. 


Text of the ANZUS Treaty which came into force on 29 April 1952: 


Security Treaty between Australia, New Zealand and the United 


States of America 


The Parties to this Treaty, 

Reaffirming their faith in the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations and their desire to live in peace with 
all peoples and all Governments, and desir- 
ing to strengthen the fabric of peace in the 
Pacific Area, 

Noting that the United States already has 
arrangements pursuant to which its armed 
forces are stationed in the Philippines, and 
has armed forces and administrative respon- 
sibilities in the Ryukyus, and upon the com- 
ing into force of the Japanese Peace Treaty 
may also station armed forces in and about 
Japan to assist in the preservation of peace 
and security in the Japan Area, 

Recognizing that Australia and New Zea- 
land as members of the British Common- 
weaith of Nations have military obligations 
outside as well as within the Pacific Area, 

Desiring to declare publicly and formally 
their sense of unity, so that no potential 
aggressor could be under the illusion that any 
of them stand alone in the Pacific Area, and 

Desiring further to co-ordinate their efforts 
for collective defense for the preservation of 
peace and security pending the development 
of a more comprehensive system of regional 
security in the Pacific Area, 

Therefore declare and agree as follows: 
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Article | 


The Parties undertake, as set forth in the 
Charter of the United Nations, to settle any 
international disputes in which they may be 
involved by peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace and security and 
justice are not endangered and to refrain in 
their international relations from the threat or 
use of force in any manner inconsistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations. 


Article ll 


In order more effectively to achieve the 
objective of this Treaty the Parties separately 
and jointly by means of continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid will main- 
tain and develop their individual and collec- 
tive capacity to resist armed attack. 


Article Ill 


The Parties will consult together whenever 
in the opinion of any of them the territorial 
integrity, political independence or security 
of any of the Parties is threatened in the 
Pacific. 


Article IV 
Each Party recognizes that an armed attack 
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The U.S. Secretary of State, Mr George P. Schultz (centre), with the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP 
(left) and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP. Mr Schultz held talks in Canberra before 
proceeding to Wellington, New Zealand, for the annual ANZUS Council meeting. (AIS photo). 


in the Pacific Area on any of the Parties would 
be dangerous to its own peace and safety and 
declares that it would act to meet the com- 
mon danger in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes. 

Any such armed attack and all measures 
taken as a result thereof shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council of the United 
Nations. Such measures shall be terminated 
when the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to restore and maintain 
international peace and security. 


Article V 


For the purpose of Article IV, an armed 
attack on any of the Parties is deemed to 
include an armed attack on the metropolitan 
territory of any of the Parties, or on the island 
territories under its jurisdiction in the Pacific 
Or on its armed forces, public vessels or 
aircraft in the Pacific. 


Article VI 
This Treaty does not affect and shall not be 
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interpreted as affecting in any way the rights 
and obligations of the Parties under the 
Charter of the United Nations or the responsi- 
bility of the United Nations for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 


Article VII 


The Parties hereby establish a Council, 
consisting of their Foreign Ministers or their 
Deputies, to consider matters concerning the 
implementation of this Treaty. The Council 
should be so organized as to be able to meet 
at any time. 


Article VIH 


Pending the development of a more com- 
prehensive system of regional security in the 
Pacific Area and the development by the 
United Nations of more effective means to 
maintain international peace and security, the 
Council, established by Article VII, is autho- 
rized to maintain a consultative relationship 
with States, Regional Organizations, Associa- 
tions of States or other authorities in the 
Pacific Area in a position to further the 
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purposes of this Treaty and to contribute to 
the security of that Area. 


Article IX 


This Treaty shall be ratified by the Parties in 
accordance with their respective constitution- 
al processes. The instruments of ratification 
shall be deposited as soon as possible with 
the Government of Australia, which will 
notify each of the other signatories of such 
deposit. The Treaty shall enter into force as 
soon as the ratifications of the signatories 
have been deposited. 


Article X 


This Treaty shall remain in force indefinite- 
ly. Any Party may cease to be a member of 
the Council established by Article VII one year 
after notice has been given to the Govern- 
ment of Australia, which will inform the 
Governments of the other Parties of the 
deposit of such notice. 
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Article XI 


This Treaty in the English language shall be 
deposited in the archives of the Government 
of Australia. Duly certified copies thereof will 
be transmitted by that Government to the 
Governments of each of the other signa- 
tories. 

In witness whereof the undersigned Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this Treaty. 

Done at the city of San Francisco this first 
day of September, 1951. 


For Australia: 
Percy C. Spender 

For New Zealand: 
C.A. Berendsen 

For the United States of America: 
Dean Acheson 
John Foster Dulles 
Alexander Wiley 
John J. Sparkman 


Speech by the Minister for Aviation and Minister Assisting the Minister for Defence, Mr Kim 
Beazley, MP, at the University of Queensland, Brisbane, on 10 July: 


As | have been asked to discuss ‘Matters relating to present considerations of policy in the 
defence strategy for Australia’, perhaps | should begin by spelling out what it is that defence 


policy sets out to do. 


Last November, the Minister for Defence summed this up in his statement to Parliament on 
the Government's 1983-84 defence budget. He said: ‘The fundamental concern of defence 
policy, fram which all other defence effort must derive, is the security of the nation, its 
independence and its interests from external armed attack or threat of attack’. 


| doubt that anyone would find too much 
difficulty with that assertion. It is really only 
when we come to consider by what means 
we can best assure our security and inde- 
pendence, that people hold differing views. 

You will not be surprised to hear that the 
Government is satisfied that its approach is 
the one best suited to our national needs. 
However, this does not mean that we neces- 
sarily regard alternative approaches as un- 
realistic or as inconsistent with our security 
interests. It implies only that, in the Govern- 
ment’s view, adopting a substantially diffe- 
rent approach to our present one would give 
rise to significant penalties — either by 
adding to the strategic uncertainties confront- 
ing us, or by demanding that a greater share 
of our resources be allocated to defence. 
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In order that you might understand proper- 
ly the Government's perspective on this mat- 
ter, | would like to describe the major deter- 
minants of Australian defence policy, and the 
way in which they combine to shape our 
force structure and planning. 

Of course, one of the first determinants of 
any country’s defence policy has to be the 
ethical and social values of the effective 
decision-makers — that is, of the political 
leadership and of the people in government 
who support those leaders. These values can 
vary widely from country to country and from 
time to time. The decision makers may be 
aggressive and militaristic (such as in Nazi 
Germany) or driven by religious fervour {as in 
iran). They may broadly favour preservation 
of the status quo (as in Britain) or they may 
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for ideological reasons see merit in a degree 
of international instability (the Soviet lead- 
ership comes to mind here). 

For obvious reasons | am not disposed to 
be critical of the ethical and social values of 
Australia’s present decision makers. But | 
think that it would be fair comment to point 
out that they harbour no designs on anyone 
else’s territory and that they are committed to 
the peaceful resolution of disputes. In our 
democratically elected government, those 
values reflect closely the views of the Austra- 
lian population generally. This sets part of the 
framework of Australia’s defence strategy as 
essentially defensive in its orientation and as 
allowing for force to be applied only as a last 
resort. 

Next we come to the strategic environ- 
ment. Or more correctly, | should say percep- 
tions of our strategic environment, as our 
circumstances tend to be seen differently by 
different groups. 

The strategic environment in which we find 
ourselves is of course a major influence on 
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‘Rapier’ air defence missile being test-fired. (Department of Defence photo). 


practical defence policy and planning. In 
order that the Government's perceptions of 
our strategic circumstances should be con- 
sistent with reality, it is essential that we have 
good access to information on developments 
of strategic significance and that our intelli- 
gence assessment capabilities are adequately 
developed. If we are to understand the actual 
or potential significance for our national 
defence of strategic developments we must 
first ensure that we can monitor them prop- 
erly. 

For example, we need to have a sound 
basis for making judgements about the pros- 
pects of conflict between the superpowers. 

Global nuclear war, were it ever to occur, 
would have devastating consequences for all 
countries — not just the U.S., USSR and the 
European nations. 

As the Prime Minister observed last month: 

‘Although Australia might be remote from 

the areas of the world where any nuclear 

war might mainly be fought, it would be 
unrealistic to suppose that Australia would 
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not be profoundly affected by such a con- 

flict’, 

This, | would note, would be true whether 
or not we hosted joint defence facilities with 
the United States. 

In addition to the need to be able to assess 
as objectively as we can the prospects for the 
strategic balance, we need to be able to 
review the = situation in major regional 
trouble-spots which might have implications 
for our security — such as in the Persian Gulf 
— and in the areas of primary strategic 
significance to Australia. These areas are 
South East Asia, the South West Pacific and 
Our maritime approaches. 

Ultimately our concern is with the possible 
use of force against Australian territory, or 
our lines of communication, or our other 
interests. To that end, we have to ensure that 
we are able to provide ourselves with the 
maximum possible warning time of the 
development of threats to our security, so 
that we can build up our military strength to 
deal with any threats that may arise. 

Our intelligence collection and assessment 
capabilities are, therefore, of fundamental 
importance to us. 

| should point out that our strategic en- 
vironment is not simply something which is 
imposed on us and which we are unable to 
influence. Our military capabilities, our in- 
dustrial strength and our foreign policies 
affect other countries’ perceptions of us and 
thereby help to shape the strategic environ- 
ment in which we operate. 

One factor in this regard is the alliance with 
the United States and New Zealand. An 
accurate assessment of the contemporary 
relevance of ANZUS to Australian security 
requirements was made difficult for us in 
Opposition by the persistent efforts of con- 
servative governments to manipulate it sym- 
bolically for electoral purposes. This was 
despite the bipartisan support it enjoyed 
when negotiated and that it largely continued 
to enjoy. Conservative governments with 
electoral prospects in mind persisted with an 
interpretation of the Treaty which appeared 
to negate requirements to conduct a 
sovereign foreign policy and which appeared 
impervious to shifts in U.S. policy or the 
distribution of power in our region. 

Last year, shortly after gaining office, the 
Government carried out a review of the 
ANZUS Treaty. It brought to that review its 
own perspective on appropriate regional 
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security arrangements and its own view of 
what global distribution of power and its 
management was likely to enhance the pros- 
pects of peace and our ultimate security. 

Among other findings, that review led to 
the conclusions that the Treaty supports 
Australia’s security in current and prospec- 
tive strategic circumstances; that it has signi- 
ficant deterrent value; and that the Treaty 
provisions do not derogate from Australia’s 
right of national decisions in foreign and 
defence policy matters. 

None of this absolves us from the responsi- 
bility to provide for our own security. But the 
important fact remains that because of the 
existence of the ANZUS Treaty, any country 
contemplating military action against 
Australia would have to take into account our 
connection with the United States and the 
nature of any support that the United States 
might extend to us. At a minimum it would 
complicate the aggressor’s requirement to 
neutralise potentially strong American sup- 
port. It would also concentrate the attention 
of our ally, in circumstances where the Amer- 
ican interest in the outcome might otherwise 
appear ambiguous. Additionally it represents 
the formal basis of a wide range of practical 
defence co-operation. This brings us benefits 
in such areas as access to intelligence infor- 
mation, much of which is critical to a contem- 
porary understanding of our strategic en- 
vironment, communications systems, equip- 
ment procurement, logistic support, defence 
technology, and training and exercising. 

A third determinant of Australia’s defence 
policy are certain enduring features of our 
physical environment. 

lam mainly referring here to geographical 
considerations, population size and distribu- 
tion, resources, and the effect these have on 
Australia’s security. 

To illustrate the point | am making | would 
like to read to you an excerpt from a strategic 
basis paper. It says, and | quote: 

‘Australia is situated at the end of a series 

of islands extending from South East Asia. 

Except for those islands to the north and 

north-west, she is surrounded by oceans. 

Her geographical position, therefore, is 

such that no hostile power without posses- 

sing command of the sea and local air 
superiority could successfully invade 

Australia. Nor could she launch an effective 

major air attack on the vital areas of 

Australia without possessing suitable 
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bases for launching long range weapons. 

At present no potential enemy possesses 

such bases which are within range of the 

vital areas of Australia.’ 

Those words are not from the latest edition 
of the strategic basis paper. They are from the 
version prepared in 1947. But they would 
generally still be valid today — 37 years later. 

The ‘enduring features’ of Australia’s 
physical environment which have particular 
importance for force structure considerations 
include the following: 

e Australia is a large island land mass with 
no land frontiers; 

è its population is small in number, relative 
to other regional populations, and is con- 
centrated on the coast in the south-east of 
the continent; 

è use of the archipelago to our north would 
be important in offensive military action 
against Australia. Except in the Torres 
Strait area, any approach to Australia in- 
volves transit of open ocean; 

è along with the unevenness of our popula- 
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tion distribution, our defence infrastructure 
and the civilian infrastructure of defence 
importance are limited in the north and 
north-west of the continent; and 

è our domestic oil supplies are mainly 
obtained from offshore platforms in Bass 
Strait. The North West Shelf's gas reserves 
are also of long-term importance to us. 
These factors suggest that our Defence 

Force should have the following capabilities, 

in addition to the intelligence capabilities 

referred to previously: 

è the ability to carry out surveillance of our 
ocean approaches; 

è strike and interdiction capabilities to dis- 
courage an aggressor from mounting an 
attack upon us; 

è readily transportable and mobile 
forces; 

è mobile air defence units; 

è elements for the protection of offshore oil 
and gas production and merchant ship- 
ping, including in Australia’s focal areas 
and port approaches; and 


land 
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@ the capability to conduct operations at long 
range from bases, and in areas remote 
from sources of logistic support. 

The next major determinant of defence 
policy that | wish to mention is technology. 

Historically, leaps in military technology 
have not been all that numerous. Events like 
the invention of gunpowder and the forging 
of iron are prominent in our memories princi- 
pally because they took place after centuries 
when no great technological changes occur- 
red. But we now live in an era when technolo- 
gical change is so rapid that in some cases 
new weapon systems are becoming obsolete 
before they have reached their life-of-type. 

Another characteristic of the more rapid 
evolution of new military applications of 
technical changes is its ready availability to a 
broad range of states whose social and 
economic base might in another era have 
rendered them militarily impotent. Sophis- 
tication in delivery has been matched by 
geometric increases in destructive power. 
Nuclear, chemical and biological weapons, if 
in fairly crude form, are within the manufac- 
turing capability of many states. In the area of 
chemical weapons the threshold has been 
crossed in at least one conflict between Third 
World states in recent times. 

lf more potent weapons are introduced into 
our neighbourhood, the probability is that the 
relative technological superiority which 
Australia has hitherto enjoyed over regional 
defence forces will progressively diminish. 
This is not something which should alarm us, 
but we should avoid allowing ourselves to be 
placed in a position of significant technolo- 
gical inferiority relative to regional powers. 
Secondly, our defence planning must take 
account of the fact that technological change 
may have implications for the survivability of 
costly items of defence capital equipment, 
such as warships. Will further technological 
developments substantially improve the abil- 
ity of our ships and aircraft to protect them- 
selves against relatively inexpensive mis- 
siles, or will our more expensive military 
assets become progressively more vulner- 
able to such weapons? 

| do not propose to address these sorts of 
questions now. 

My point in posing them is to highlight the 
uncertainties that technology gives rise to for 
a country like Australia. | would note, howev- 
er, that unless we maintain the technical 
competence of our military forces, and sus- 
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tain regional perceptions of that competence, 
the extent to which we can hope to deter 
military assault upon Australia must be re- 
duced. To this end we need a defence science 
capability which can develop and apply tech- 
nology to our national defence requirements 
such as has been done with the Jindalee- 
over-the-horizon radar. Project Winnin — the 
hovering rocket whose potential effective- 
ness as a missile defence system is now 
under evaluation — is another. 

The last major determinant of defence 
policy to which | wish to refer is finance. 
Clearly, the kind of defence capability we can 
sustain is conditioned by the amount of 
resources we are willing and able to devote to 
defence. 

The proportion of our national output 
which should be applied to the maintenance 
and development of our military strength is 
something which is dependent on policy 
judgement and the competition for resources 
which is a feature of our political system. 
Governments never have had and never will 
have enough resources to meet all the com- 
mitments and programs they would like to 
meet or carry out. 

In our present strategic environment — that 
is, in a neighbourhood that is benign, and 
given a superpower relationship which, while 
marked by suspicion and antipathy, is basi- 
cally set by mutual respect for the other side's 
capabilities — the Government has made 
what it considers to be a proper provision for 
defence. Our defence allocations are afford- 
able and at the same time provide adequate 
security for us. 

In combination, the various determinants 
of defence policy that | have mentioned lead 
to a number of additional conclusions about 
the desirable capabilities of Australia’s De- 
fence Force: 

è firstly, bearing in mind current assess- 
ments about the remoteness of the risk of 
global war, and the fact that countries in 
our region would need some years to 
acquire the capability to mount sustained, 
intensive military operations against 
Australia, we should give priority to ensur- 
ing that the defence force is able to meet 
the needs of contingencies that could arise 
in the shorter term. At present, these are 
seen to be low-level conflicts — raids, 
harassments and the like; 

è secondly, and related to our ability to deal 
with low-level contingencies, is the need 
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for us to be able to deter such escalation of 
those contingencies as may be within the 
capabilities of a regional adversary. If other 
countries were to decide to engage in 
hostilities against us, it is reasonable to 
expect that they might first seek to build up 
their military capabilities so that their op- 
erations against us might stand a better 
chance of success. If, however, we main- 
tain capabilities in our own force that 
would make the costs to an adversary of 
developing counter measures quite high, 
we have a prudent measure of insurance 
against strategic uncertainty; and 

è thirdly, the force-in-being should provide 
an appropriate base from which our milit- 
ary strength might be built up, in the event 
that our strategic circumstances were to 
deteriorate. If our forces are capable of 
timely expansion, this would not only 
increase the costs to our adversary of 
military operations against us but would 
extend the time it would take him to 
develop the necessary capabilities. This in 
turn increases the warning time we would 
have of conflict. 
it is a fact of life that most of the defence 

equipment bought at the time of the Vietnam 

war is now due — and in some cases well 
overdue — for replacement. In its 1976 White 

Paper, the Fraser Government provided a 

five-year program for replacement of much of 

that equipment but by the end of that five 
years had deferred some $3000 million of 
equipment expenditure, including: 

è the RAAF tactical fighter (decision deferred 
by four years); 

è mine counter measures vessel (entry into 
service deferred by two years): 

è the first fleet underway replenishment ship 
(entry into service was deferred by six 
years); 

® armour and anti-armour weapons (entry 

-into service deferred by four years); and 

è jet trainer (Macchi replacement) (acquisi- 
tion decision deferred by ten years). 

In an effort to redress this fiscal irresponsi- 
bility and to modernise the Defence Force, 
this Government has been obliged to commit 
itself very heavily to a program of equipment 
expenditure. Some $3000 million worth of 
equipment is scheduled for decision in the 
current Financial Year Defence Program 
{(FYDP) while a further $1000 million (in 
current prices) will be required for these 
projects beyond the current program. 
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The Government is taking advantage of the 
present period of assessed low threat to the 
nations security to push ahead with the 
re-equipment program at the expense of 
maintaining the readiness of all but a few 
essential elements of the Australian Defence 
Force (ADF). 

Over the current FYDP, provision of more 
than $8500 million capital equipment and, as 
a proportion of the total defence budget, 
capital equipment rises in round terms from 
about 22 per cent in 1984-85 to more than 30 
per cent in 1988-89. You might compare this 
with a corresponding figure of 12.5 per cent 
in the last full year (1981-82) of the Fraser 
Government. 

There are, of course other considerations to 
be borne in mind in determining what capabi- 
lities the Defence Force ought to possess. 
Association with UN peacekeeping opera- 
tions is one of those. Provision of disaster 
relief, both within Australia and in our region, 
is another. Programs of defence co-operation 
in South East Asia and the South Pacific — 
such as in hydrographic assistance — prom- 
ote our defence interests and thus support 
the retention and development of the re- 
levant capabilities in our Defence Force. 

In sum, we need a force that is suited to our 
strategic and physical environment, and 
which provides security at the most afford- 
able social and economic cost. This is what 
the Government's defence policy aims to 
achieve. 

| am of course conscious of the view that is 
taken by many people in the Australian 
community that major disadvantages are 
associated with our current defence policy. 

In this regard, of particular concern to 
many Australians is our co-operation with the 
United States, especially in the joint defence 
facilities. Recently there has been a good deal 
of press comment about whether these facili- 
ties do in fact contribute to strategic stability, 
or whether they tie us in to “U.S. nuclear war 
fighting strategies’. In his statement of Parlia- 
ment on 6 June, the Prime Minister men- 
tioned that the facilities assisted in providing 
timely knowledge of developments that can 
have military significance. He also said that 
among the functions performed by the 
classified joint defence facilities are the 
provision of early warning, by receiving from 
space satellites information about missile 
launches and the provision of information 
about the occurrence of nuclear explosions. 
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| think that if the strategic significance of 
these functions is evaluated properly, the 
contribution made by the facilities to the 
maintenance of strategic stability, to the 
avoidance of nuclear war and to verification 
of arms limitation arrangements should be 
quite plain. 

Consider, for example, the early warning 
function and what would be likely to occur if 
the United States did not have such a capa- 
bility. 

Many nuclear strategists consider that the 
most likely cause of global conflict would be a 
miscalculation by either side. A miscalcula- 
tion could occur if, for example, the Soviet 
Union wrongly assessed that the United 
States was about to launch a missile attack 
against it. The probability is, in those cir- 
cumstances, that the Soviet Union would 
launch at least part of its own Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile (ICBM) force against the 
United States, to prevent destruction of 
Soviet missiles in their own silos. 


Moreover, if neither side had any warning 
system against ballistic missile attack, the 
Governments of both would be in a state of 
perpetual anxiety about the other’s inten- 
tions. There would in effect be a constant 
temptation on each side to pre-empt the 
other with a nuclear first strike. In this hair- 
trigger situation, neither side could afford to 
wait and see what the other side would 
actually do: their own national survival would 
be at stake, and the imperative would be to 
hit first. 

Early warning systems, however, take the 
guesswork out of the situation and greatly 
diminish the interest that either side could 
possibly have in initiating nuclear war. 

It is of course essential that the early 
warning systems are reliable and regarded as 
reliable. If not, the possibility would still exist 
that nuclear war could begin by accident. 


Both the United States and Soviet missile 
early warning systems are in fact reliable, 
because they rely on independent sub- 
systems which enable false alanas to be 
identified quickly. 

The Soviet Union's system includes a 
launch detection satellite network, over the 
horizon radars and a series of large phased 
array radars and is capable of providing 
about 30 minutes warning of any U.S. ICBM 
launch. Working together, the USSR'’s satel- 
lite early warning system and its ground 
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radars provide much more reliable warning 
than either working alone. 

The same is true of the United States early 
warning system. A fact sheet produced ear- 
lier this year by the Public Affairs Office of the 
North American Air Defence Command 
(NORAD) in Colorado contains the following 
remarks: 

Flight time for an intercontinental ballistic 

missile from half a world away is about 30 

minutes, and less than 15 minutes for a 

ballistic missile fired fram an enemy sub- 

marine. Consequently, providing warning 
of a missile attack is NORAD’s most critical 

task . 

Providing timely, reliable, unambiguous 
missile warning is done by covering poten- 
tial Soviet launch areas with two different 
surveillance technologies — infra-red and 
radar. 

First, infra-red satellites detect a launch 
and locate the launch point. A few minutes 
later, the missile is detected by radar. The 
radar system then tracks the missile, con- 
firms an attack is under way and provides 
impact predictions.’ 

As to whether prospective developments in 
the U.S. early warning system are adding to 
U.S. ability to fight rather than deter nuclear 
war, the issues at this stage are hypothetical. 
The Australian Government remains commit- 
ted to support measures which support 
strategic stability, and is determined also to 
use its influence to forestall developments 
which are likely to be strategically destabiliz- 
ing. In weighing the benefits to be obtained 
from continuing our co-operation with the 
United States in its satellite-based ballistic 
missile early warning system against possi- 
bie future disadvantages for strategic stabil- 
ity, the clear conclusion that the Government 
has reached is that our co-operation should 
continue. 

The last point that | would like to make on 
the subject of the joint defence facilities 
concerns their contribution to verification of 
arms control agreements. 

One thing on which the U.S. and USSR are 
in full agreement is the need for adequate 
verification. Neither side can leave such mat- 
ters to trust in the age of thermonuclear 
weapons. 

For the Soviet Union, verification is a good 
deal simpler than it is for the United States. 
Much information on U.S. defence plans 
appear in. Congressional testimony; other 
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information appears in environmental impact 
statements; and more still appears in tech- 
nical journals or is available under freedom of 
information legislation. 

The United States, however, is forced to 
rely much more heavily on what are some- 
times called national technical means of 
verification. Without those means, there 
would probably be no new arms control 
agreements and existing ones would soon be 
scrapped. Unless the parties to agreements 
on arms control and disarmament can have 
reasonable confidence in their ability to de- 
tect ‘cheating’ by the other parties, it would 
be irrational for any country to abide by the 
terms of those agreements. 

The joint defence facilities are of very great 
importance in this respect. It would simply be 
totally inconsistent with our obligation to 
promote international security, to deny the 
U.S. our assistance in helping to verify inter- 
national arms control arrangements. 

Before concluding my remarks today, | 
think that | should make one or two observa- 
tions about the disadvantages of radically 
different defence postures for Australia. In 
this regard | would suggest that the advo- 
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cates of non-alignment consider carefully the 
resource implications of that strategy for a 
country in Australia’s circumstances. 

It is not possible to estimate accurately the 
cost of providing the level of security we now 
enjoy if we were to adopt a non-aligned 
posture. But | think it is fair to say that the cost 
would be prohibitively high. For example, 
non-alignment would deny us access to the 
intelligence gathering capabilities and shar- 
ing arrangements of the United States and its 
other allies. It would oblige us to significantly 
expand our own capabilities. We could not 
achieve current levels from our own re- 
sources. We would have to accept a degraded 
system at higher cost. 

Those circumstances combined with the 
removal of the deterrent value of the alliance 
would also oblige us to assume worst-case 
scenarios out of incompletely perceived de- 
velopments among our neighbours. We 
would require forces at a higher state of 
readiness and of enhanced capability. There 
would be a requirement to shift the emphasis 
in Our own industrial structure and in our 
research and development to military 
requirements. 
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All this is arguable but the thrust of the 
Australian foreign policy tradition is to regard 
a military defence as an essential element in 
national security. The questions have re- 
volved around how much should we rely on 
allies, not on whether we should have one. In 
the absence of an ally it is a reasonable 
calculation that political preponderance 
would go to the party which achieved it from 
our own resources rather than one which 
argued against any military defence at all. 

This leads me finally to the question of 
non-violent strategies of resistance. Needless 
to say such strategies have not to this point 
impinged greatly on the thinking of Austra- 
lian defence planners or the population at 
large. The techniques of non-violent resist- 
ance have been employed in domestic in- 
dustrial and political contexts. Thus, there is a 
constituency in the country familiar with their 
possibilities. | would conclude with a few 
brief comments which depart from my brief 
essentially to discuss government policy. 

| would like to divide my consideration into 
two areas — one of total reliance on non- 
violent techniques and one of partial reliance. 

Where non-violent resistance has been 
applied against an occupying power it has 
been most effective when used against a 
power whose will has crumbled or is crumb- 
ling for other reasons and which was largely 
dependent on local acquiescence for survival 
in the first place. Its success has also been 
enhanced if the cultural attributes of the 
occupying power are such as to weaken its 
capacity to impose unacceptable costs on 
such dissent. Under all criteria the British 
Empire in India was a classic power on which 
to experiment successfully. 

In many ways we would confront an occu- 
pier as the mirror image of the Indian people 
under the British Raj. We are essentially alien 
to the character of our region, our population 
smaller than that of any conceivable occupier 
and our people already herded into relatively 
few ‘concentration camps’ — our major cities. 

That of course assumes an occupier intent 
on total occupation. Most assessments, 
however, suggest the most likely threat con- 
fronted by ourselves to be one which would 
involve partial occupation of the relatively 
unoccupied parts of the north of the conti- 
nent. 

In such circumstances the question of 
non-violent resistance would simply not 
arise. Landings would be unopposed. No 
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sanctions exist within our armoury which 
would make the cost of such an exercise by 
resistance locally or trade sanctions un- 
acceptable. It is very difficult to envisage a 
scenario involving non-violent resistance 
alone which would do other than accelerate 
the probable intention of an intruder to 
repopulate all or part of the country with 
reliables anyway. 

As an adjunct of a broadly based mobilisa- 
tion of the population, non-violent techniques 
might take on a different character. Know- 
ledge that Australians possessed skills in that 
regard could have its deterrent effect. Were a 
war to break out, a disciplined population that 
would provide no comfort to the intruder 
would be an additional problem for a power 
already confronting the problems imposed 
by Australian geography. 

The question that arises is how much effort 
should be devoted to national training in 
non-violent techniques. Such training, it has 
to be recognised, is not only technical but 
spiritual. Judgement on that has to be con- 
sidered against the background that com- 
pared to most we exist in a benign environ- 
ment, enjoy a close relationship with the only 
power unimpeachably capable of mounting a 
successful assault on us and have the capac- 
ity to develop the military means of dealing 
with most other contingencies. 
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Astronomy is looking up at MSSSO 


by Barry Newell* 


Night in the Warrumbungles. A white, cuboid building stands among the eucalypts. Moonlight 
streams in through the open shutter as the astronomers and engineers gather around the 
Nasmyth focus of the Australian National University’s (ANU) new 2.3 metre telescope. 

The telescope swings smoothly, silently, to point in the direction of the ringed planet, 


Saturn. 


‘There it is! It's beautifull The image looks 
superb!’ First-light was achieved at 10.30 on 
14 May 1984. The moment represented the 
culmination of five year's intense work by the 
ANU team. Many months of commissioning 
remain ahead of the engineers and scientists, 
but they now know that their efforts were not 
in vain. Their boldness, in adopting a radical 
design ended in success — another essential 
step taken in the development of Australian 
astronomy. 

Optical astronomy has long been one of 
Australia’s most vigorous sciences. The pre- 
sence of the two elements needed for 
sustained steady growth, namely the right 
conditions and the right people, was assured 
by the actions of the pioneering Directors of 
Mount Stromlo and Siding Spring Observa- 
tories (MSSSOQ). 

The first of these early Directors was Dr 
W.G. Duffield. Duffield first conceived of a 
major solar observatory when, as a young 
Australian studying spectroscopy at the 
Physical Laboratory of the University of 
Manchester, he attended the 1905 Oxford 
meeting of the International Union for Solar 
Research. The enthusiasm that he generated 
at this time sustained him through the two 
decades that he spent working towards the 
establishment of the observatory. 

Mount Stromlo, on the outskirts of Canber- 
ra, was selected in 1910 as the site for the 
new solar observatory (the board of five that 
selected the site included C.R. Scrivener — 
then Director of Commonwealth Surveys). 
Government approval for the establishment 
of the Commonwealth Solar Observatory, as 
it was first known, was obtained in 1923. 
During the first years of operation (1924-26) 
the Observatory staff were housed in a wing 
of the Hotel Canberra. The Observatory 
buildings on Mount Stromlo were occupied 
by the end of 1926. 





* Dr Barry Newell is the Administrator of the Mount 
Stromio and Siding Spring Observatories 
(MSSSO). 
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The reputation of the Commonwealth Solar 
Observatory was established rapidly, particu- 
larly by C.W. Allen’s work on the solar 
spectrum, This work resulted in a major 
reference catalogue of solar spectral-lines 
that remained the international standard for 
many years. 

The new institution suffered a major blow 
when Duffield died unexpectedly in 1929. He 
was buried on Mount Stromlo, and his grave 
site overlooks the growing Observatory. His 
challenge to later generations of astronomers 
is expressed in the inscription on the tomb- 
stone: 

Take thou the torch, 

Carry it out of sight, 

Into the great new age I must not know, 

Into the great new realm | must not tread. 

it was some 16 years before this challenge 
was taken up in full. The Great Depression 
delayed the appointment of Duffield’s succes- 
sor, R. van der Riet Woolley, until 1939, and it 
was not until after World War Il that Wool- 
ley’s plans for the Observatory were put into 
operation. These plans involved a transition 
from solar to stellar astronomy and astrophy- 
sics. Woolley was successful in his attempt to 
expand the Observatory’s research outlook, 
and during his tenure as Director he built up 
the facilities for optical astronomy at Mount 
Stromlo. Included in the new facilities was 
the 74 inch reflector which was commis- 
sioned in 1955. 


Just before he left Australia to become 
Astronomer Royal, Woolley concluded nego- 
tiations with the Australian National Universi- 
ty that led to the Commonwealth Solar 
Observatory becoming a part of the Universi- 
ty’s facilities, and the home for a new 
Department of Astronomy in the Research 
school of Physical Sciences. At this time its 
name was changed to Mount Stromlo 
Observatory. 

B.J. Bok began as Director of Mount 
Stromlo Observatory in 1957. Bart Bok was a 
dynamic person who did a great deal to 
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The magnificent NGC 2997 spiral galaxy. The nucleus of the galaxy looks yellow because the stars in this 
region are old (10 billion years) and relatively cool. On the other hand, the spiral arms are blue because 
they are filled with bright, young stars (ages in the vicinity of 1-10 million years) that emit most of their 
radiation at blue wavelengths. Narrow dust lanes run along the spiral arms and near these dust lanes, red 
regions of glowing hydrogen gas can be seen — these regions mark the places where stars are being born. 
(David Malin, Anglo-Australian Telescope. Copyright Anglo-Australian Telescope Board, 1980). 
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stimulate the development of astronomy in 
Australia. He perceived that an astronomical 
observatory in the southern hemisphere had 
a distinct advantage over those in the 
northern hemisphere, because of the availa- 
bility of unique objects such as the Magella- 
nic Clouds, and he played a seminal role in 
promoting the Observatory’s work world- 
wide. 

Bok will be remembered, in particular, for 
his highly successful attempts to build one of 
the world’s best astronomy graduate schools. 
He put an immense amount of effort into 
bringing astronomy before the public. He 
toured Australia regularly, making at least 
one trip per month to outlying towns, to 
share the excitement of modern astronomical 
exploration, and on these trips he always 
endeavoured to speak to the local high- 
school students. His efforts, combined with 
the natural attraction of the subject and the 
rapidly growing reputation of the graduate 
school, ensured a steady flow of the best 
students. Once at Mt Stromlo, the students 
were treated as colleagues by the profession- 
al astronomers and it was expected that their 
thesis work would be a major contribution to 
the subject. The flow of students, and the 
high reputation of the ANU astronomy gradu- 
ate school continue to this day. 

Bok’s second contribution to the develop- 
ment of Australian astronomy was the estab- 
lishment of Siding Spring Observatory in 
1962. The site, in the picturesque Warrum- 
bungle Ranges just west of Coonabarabran, 


New South Wales, was selected after many 


years of meticulous site-testing around Au- 
stralia. Siding Spring was chosen because it 
gave the best combination of conditions (it is 
one of the darkest and clearest sites in the 
world) and accessibility. 

Finally, as northern hemisphere institutions 
began to establish southern observatories, 
Bok and his colleagues at Mount Stromio 
Observatory campaigned for a large optical 
telescope at Siding Spring. These efforts 
were continued by Bok’s successor, O.J. 
Eggen, who assumed the directorship of 
MSSSO in 1966, and they culminated in the 
opening of the giant 3.9 metre Anglo- 
Australian Telescope (AAT) at Siding Spring 
in 1974. The MSSSO astronomers and stu- 
dents use a large fraction of the observing 
time available on the AAT. 

The present Director of MSSSO, Professor 
D.S. Mathewson, is also dedicated to building 
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for the future. Under his guidance and 
stimulation the Observatories continue to 
grow; the graduate school has tripled in 
strength, a new 2.3 metre telescope has been 
built within the Observatories workshops, 
and steady progress is being made with a 
new space-borne telescope called STARLAB. 
These developments not only provide for the 
needs of the present generation of Australian 
astronomers, but ensure as well that the 
process started by Mathewson’'s predeces- 
sors is continued — the right people in the 
right conditions. 

The 2.3 metre telescope represents a 
significant expansion of the MSSSO facili- 
ties.* Because such a large telescope would 
cost in the vicinity of $30 million if it were 
constructed using conventional methods, the 
Observatories undertook to build a telescope, 
in-house, that combined a number of new 
approaches to telescope construction. The 
result is a telescope that costs approximately 
one-fifth the amount needed for a conven- 
tional telescope but that is more precise and 
efficient in operation than most existing 
conventional telescopes. The ANU's success 
in this venture has aroused a great deal of 
interest world-wide — many countries that 
could not previously afford to be involved in 
competitive astronomical research are now 
considering the construction of similar instru- 
ments. 

The main reasons behind the MSSSO 
decision to undertake such an ambitious 
project were: 

è an acute shortage of observing time on 
large telescopes; 

è the need for a large telescope versatile 
enough to take full advantage of modern 
instrumentation; 

è the lack of advanced facilities for the 
training of PhD students; and 

è a desire to stimulate the development of 
astronomy in Australia. 

The original specifications, as outlined by 
the astronomers and engineers at MSSSO, 
called for a versatile, precise, and efficient 
telescope, equipped with advanced astrono- 
mical instrumentation, but costing a fraction 
of the price of a conventional telescope. 

These goals were achieved and the final 
design is one of beautiful simplicity. An 
alt-azimuth mount and a thin primary-mirror 





* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 5, May 1984, page 
467. | 
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The ANU'’s telescopes at the Siding Spring Observatory. The new 2.3 metre telescope is housed in the 


cuboid building (second from right). The smaller conventionally domed buildings shelter the 1.0 metre, 
0.6 metre and 0.4 metre reflectors. The small dome in the foreground contains a Schmidt camera that 
belongs to the University of Uppsala, Sweden and is operated on their behalf by the ANU. (Mount Stromlo 


Observatory photo). 


keep the weight of the telescope to a 
minimum. A rotating building places the 
telescope at the centre of a laboratory where 
a variety of experiments can be mounted with 
ease. 

A 2.3 metre diameter mirror is the heart of 
the new telescope. To reduce the weight of 
the moving parts of the telescope, and so 
reduce costs, this ‘primary’ mirror is approx- 
imately half the thickness of a conventional 
mirror. 

The front surface of the primary mirror has 
been precisely ground and polished to a 
concave shape, and coated with a reflective 
layer of aluminium. Light falling on the 
primary mirror is reflected up to a smaller 
secondary mirror suspended near the top of 
the telescope. The secondary mirror reflects 
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the light back down to the astronomical 
instruments mounted at the three focal 
points. 

The primary mirror weighs only two tonnes 
(about half the weight of a mirror of conven- 
tional thickness), and it is supported from 
behind by an air-bed. A tubular band, 
containing mercury, encircles the mirror and 
supports it against sideways forces. The 
mirror cell is connected to the telescope’s 
centre ring, and then to the top-end structure 
that supports the secondary mirrors, by a 
carefully engineered arrangement of tubular 
struts called a Serrurier truss. 

The 2.3 metre telescope can be used in two 
configurations. In the Nasmyth configuration 
the converging beam of light from the 
secondary mirror is intercepted by a tertiary 
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The Orion Nebula is the brightest nebula that can be seen from Earth. The nebula surrounds the star Theta 
Orionis, which is in reality a small cluster of stars called the Trapezium. The Orion Nebula is a region of 
dust and glowing gas that is the site of active star formation. (David Malin, Anglo-Australian Telescope. 


Copyright Anglo-Australian Telescope Board, 1981). 
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mirror and deflected out along the horizontal 
axis of the telescope mount. There are two 
Nasmyth focii, one on each side of the 
telescope, and the observer can switch 
rapidly from one to the other, by simply 
rotating the tertiary mirror. The Nasmyth 
focal stations remain stationery with respect 
to the rotating building, so large instruments 
and experimental equipment can be easily 
mounted there. 

In the Cassegrain configuration the secon- 
dary mirror directs the light-beam straight 
down through a hole in the centre of the 
primary mirror. Cassegrain instruments are 
mounted on the rear of the primary mirror 
cell. 

The telescope has two complete top-end 
Structures — Nasmyth and Cassegrain. 
Changes between the two configurations are 
made by lifting one top-end off and replacing 
it with the other. The change-over can be 
made in twenty minutes. 

The telescope mounting is ‘alt-azimuth’. 
That is, it has one horizontal axis-of-rotation 
(the altitude axis) and one vertical axis (the 
azimuth axis). Even though the moving parts 
of the telescope weigh some 30 tonnes, it can 
be slewed and pointed with extreme preci- 
sion. The encoders that measure the rotation 
of the telescope about its axes are accurate to 
0.05 seconds of arc; in other words, they are 
capable of subdividing one full rotation into 
64.8 million individual steps. 

The telescope is controlled by a modern, 
high-speed computer. This computer is con- 
nected to sensors and actuators on the 
telescope, the building and the astronomical 


instruments. The control-computer can slew. 


the telescope to the required position on the 

sky, set the aquisition camera accurately on 

the astronomical object, and operate the 
astronomical instruments. 

A control-computer, closely integrated into 
the operation of the building, the telescope 
and the astronomical instruments, guaran- 
tees versatility, economy and efficiency be- 
cause: 

è the operational characteristics of the tele- 
scope can be altered easily, often simply by 
changing the telescope-control software; 

è it is cheaper to implement and maintain 
complex control systems when the com- 
plexity resides in computer software rather 
than in specialised mechanical compo- 
nents; and 

è the observer can exercise an unpre- 
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cedented degree of control over the tele- 
scope, its environment and its instruments. 


The telescope control-console incorporates 
an image-processing computer that assists 
the observer in aquiring his program objects. 
Compact, low-light-level television cameras 
attached to the astronomical instruments 
generate pictures that are displayed at the 
console, and objects can be selected by 
moving a small, computer-generated marker 
on the screen to the required position. The 
telescope will then set automatically to the 
position indicated. 


As noted above, one of the advantages of 
such a strongly computer-based design is 
that major changes to the operating charac- 
teristics of the telescope and its ancilliary 
equipment can be made simply by altering 
the control programs. As a result the tele- 
scope and its control systems can evolve in 
time, without any changes being made to 
mechanical or electronic components. A 
telescope that can evolve, to meet changing 
observational needs, promises to be a highly 
versatile and efficient scientific tool. 


Advanced astronomical instruments are 
used on the 2.3 metre telescope to maximize 
the efficiency with which the collected light 
can be measured and analysed. These instru- 
ments incorporate the photon-counting and 
infra-red detectors already developed at 
MSSSO. The photon-counting detectors also 
represent one of the major contributions that 
MSSSO is making to the development of 
space telescopes such as STARLAB. 


Mount Stromlo and Siding Spring Observa- 
tories, with a staff of 140 and extensive 
scientific and technical facilities, together 
form one of the world’s major astronomical 
research establishments. Under Mathew- 
son's direction the research output of MSSSO 
has continued to increase steadily (1983 saw 
some 120 papers published) and the Obser- 
vatories continue to attract distinguished 
visitors from around the world. 


In addition to pure research, the MSSSO 
staff are involved in the development of 
instrumentation and image processing tech- 
niques. Direct involvement in the design and 
fabrication of state-of-the-art detectors and 
methods is an essential part of the operation 
of an astronomical observatory. The 2.3 
metre telescope is an integral part of this 
development. As astronomy enters the 
space-age and telescopes in earth orbit 
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become more and more common, the de- 

mands on ground-based telescopes will 

change — it is versatile instruments like the 

2.3 metre telescope, and the institutions that 

develop and operate them, that will be able to 

fully exploit the opportunities that the ‘new 
age’ offers. 

The astronomica! research carried out at 
MSSSO is designed to contribute to our 
knowledge of the formation and evolution of 
the universe. The investigations carried out 
include studies of: 

è the birth of stars from the dust and gas of 
the interstellar medium; 

è the evolution of stars and the physical 
processes by which the material in the 
interior of a star is chemically enriched as a 
result of the continuous nuclear reactions 
that supply the star's energy; 

èe the death of stars. Often death involves 
spectacular supernova explosions in which 
the star returns chemically enriched mate- 
rial to the surrounding interstellar region; 
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Researchers at the University of Western Australia have d 


è the processes by which the formation and 
evolution of stars, and the eventual return 
of processed material to the interstellar 
medium, causes a steady chemical enrich- 
ment of the material in a galaxy (this 
enrichment eventually creates the condi- 
tions under which life can form); 


e the mechanisms by which our own Milky 
Way galaxy formed; and 


e the mechanisms by which galaxies form 
and evolve. These mechanisms are now 
believed to include ‘cannibalism’ proces- 
ses in which large galaxies swallow small 
galaxies. 


These investigations are pursued vigorous- 
ly using both observational and theoretical 
approaches. One major aim of this research is 
to understand the fundamental physical pro- 
cesses that occur throughout the astronomic- 
al universe — such understanding may 
eventually lead to a solution of some of 
mankind's most pressing problems. 
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eveloped an instrument which may become the 


most accurate clock ever made, losing no more than one 100 000 millionth of a second in a year. It does 


not resemble any conventional time piece and is based 
superconductivity cavity. The instrument is about 100 


on a new technology called sapphire-loaded 


000 times more stable than atomic clocks which are 


already fairly common world-wide. The new clock’s main application is in radio astronomy and tracking 
spacecraft. The clock can also detect other bodies in the solar system. The research leader, Dr David Blair 
(right), is seen with fellow researcher Stephen Jones, examining the new clock. (AIS photo). 
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ASEAN Post-Ministerial Conference 


The seventeenth ASEAN Ministerial Meeting, held in Jakarta on 9-10 July, was followed by the 
ASEAN Post-Ministerial Conference on 12-13 July. 
Mr Hayden represented Australia at the Conference. 


The Foreign Ministers of the six member 
States of ASEAN (Brunei, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and 
Thailand, along with Papua New Guinea as 
an observer) attended the ASEAN Ministerial 
Meeting to review the events of the preceding 
years, discuss issues of mutual concern, and 
plan collective strategies for the coming year. 
The ASEAN Ministerial Meeting is the leading 
decision-making body of ASEAN, subserviant 
only to the infrequent meetings of ASEAN 
Heads of Government (held in 1976 and 
1977). 

During the ASEAN Post-Ministerial Confer- 
ence, the six ASEAN Foreign Ministers met in 
a series of sessions with the Foreign Minis- 
ters, or their representatives, of the six 
dialogue countries. As well as Mr Hayden, the 
Conference was attended by Foreign Minister 
Barry of Ireland, reflecting Ireland's present 
status as President of the Council of Ministers 
of the European Community; Foreign Minis- 
ter Abe of Japan; Secretary of State Shultz of 
the United States; Defence Minister Thomson 
of New Zealand; and the recently appointed 
Canadian Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, Mr Jean Chretien (former Minister for 
Energy, Mines and Natural Resources). 

During the annual ‘Six Plus Six’ session 
(ASEAN Foreign Ministers plus representa- 
tives of the six dialogue countries collective- 
ly) two agenda items were discussed: the 
Cambodian situation, and the regional im- 
plications of the London economic summit. 
The ASEAN Foreign Ministers reiterated their 
belief that the essential elements of a com- 
prehensive political settlement of the Cambo- 
dian situation were the total withdrawal of 
foreign forces, the exercise of self- 
determination, and national reconciliation in 
Kampuchea. They also expressed their dis- 
appointment that Vietnam still showed no 
intention of seeking a peaceful settlement to 
the Cambodian problem. 

The ASEAN Foreign Ministers exchanged 
views with their counterparts from the dia- 
logue countries, and various approaches to 
resolving the problem were advanced. Mr 
Hayden emphasised that the process of 
dialogue should continue and that only a 
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comprehensive political settlement could 
bring about a lasting solution to the problem. 
On the London economic summit, the ASEAN 
Foreign Ministers expressed their disappoint- 
ment that the summit’s recommendations 
were not more forthcoming on issues of 
concern to ASEAN, particularly with regard to 
trade liberalisation, commodities, financial 
flows and the debt problem. These issues 
were discussed with the dialogue partners in 
general terms. 

A new feature of the Post-Ministerial Con- 
ference was the inclusion of a ‘Six Plus Five’ 
sessions (ASEAN Foreign Ministers plus 
representatives of the five Pacific dialogue 
countries, i.e. excluding the EC), which dealt 
with the theme The future of the Pacific. It 
was agreed that at future Post-Ministerial 
Conferences there should be a general dis- 
cussion on trends in and the future of the 
region. Dr Mochtar* unveiled an ASEAN 
initiative which he described as the ‘human 
resources development co-operation 
program’. . 

This involves the establishment of a train- 
ing program based on existing institutions 
and facilities which would be of immediate 
benefit to users from the Pacific region. The 
theme of ‘human resources’ was chosen as it 
covered training of varying degrees of 
sophistication — everything from brick- 
making to computer technology. The initia- 
tive received support from all five Pacific 
dialogue countries. It was proposed that a 
meeting of officials be convened in January 
1985 to review those facilities which could be 
made available. The initiative will again be 
discussed at the 1985 PMC. The ‘Six Plus Five’ 
meeting was proposed as a permanent 
feature of the ASEAN PMC in the future, 
providing a forum for discussing Pacific 
co-operation, but avoiding an institutional 
approach and the bureaucracy which might 
accompany it. 

The third session of the PMC was the ‘Six 
Pius One’ dialogue (ASEAN plus Australia). 
During this session a wide variety of subjects 





* Indonesian Foreign Minister (Ed.} 
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were discussed: ASEAN-Australia trade; co- 
operation in investment; commodity issues, 
particularly with regard to tin; a regional 
approach to the new round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations; and people-to-people 
contacts between ASEAN and Australia. 
Discussion on these items was described as a 
perfect bilateral meeting, with broad agree- 
ment being reached on all of these issues. 
A further issue discussed during the meet- 
ing was the situation in South East Asia, 
specifically the Cambodian problem. On this 
Mr Hayden put forward a proposal for a 
meeting of representatives of the six ASEAN 
countries and Vietnam and Laos (‘Six Plus 
Two’) to discuss Cambodia without any 
preconditions. Mr Hayden offered Canberra 
as the venue of this meeting. The ASEAN 
Foreign Ministers responded with an ASEAN 
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The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
with the Commander of the 
Indonesian Armed Forces, 
General Moerdani (right). 
(Photo by the Jakarta Post). 


proposal for a ‘One Plus One’ meeting 
(Indonesia and Vietnam) when the time was 
right. Mr Hayden expressed regret that his 
initiative had not been taken up by ASEAN, 
and emphasised that Australia would con- 
tinue in its attempts to help find a settlement 
of the Cambodian problem. 

As well as the formal conference sessions, 
Mr Hayden also had bilateral meetings with 
the Foreign Ministers of Papua New Guinea, 
Singapore, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Ireland (representing 
the EC) and Canada. In addition, Mr Hayden 
met the Indonesian Commander of the 
Armed Forces, General Moerdani; the Minis- 
ter for Home Affairs, Lt Gen. Soepardjo 
Rustam; the Minister for Population and the 
Environment, Mr Emil Salim; and was pre- 
sent at an audience with President Soeharto. 
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Australia-Indonesia seminar 


An Australia-Indonesia seminar was held in Brisbane from 16-17 July. The seminar was 
arranged by Griffith University with the assistance of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
the Indonesian Centre for Strategic and Internationa! Studies. Previous Australia-Indonesia 
seminars were held in Canberra in 1979 and in Bali in 1982. 

The purpose of the seminars is to bring together academics, politicians, officials and 
journalists from both countries with an interest in Australian-Indonesian relations, and to 
provide them with an opportunity to discuss not only particular aspects of the bilateral 
relationship but also matters of international and regional interest to both countries. Particular 
topics discussed at this seminar included the future of the Western Pacific, economic 
prospects for the South East Asian region, and the bilateral relationship between Australia and 
Indonesia. 

Mr Bill Morrison, MP,* represented the Minister for Foreign Affairs at the seminar. Text of 





his opening address is given below: 


Thank you very much acting Vice- 
Chancellor and Professor Willett, General 
Soedjono and our good friend the Indonesian 
Ambassador. 

This time last year | was leading the 
Australian Parliamentary delegation to In- 
donesia including a tour of East Timor, and 
when we came back we produced a report 
and | would like to refer to the introductory 
comment that was contained in that report of 
the Australian Parliamentary delegation. 

We directed our attention to the very 
different values and institutions prevailing in 
Australia and in Indonesia. We observed that 
there were formidable barriers to an easy 
relationship, and in noting the lack of shared 
values between the two countries we noted 
also that these on occasions produced 
awkwardness and misunderstanding and this 
led to what some people have described as a 
hazard-prone relationship. 

The delegation concluded that a greater 
effort in understanding both sides was not 
only worthwhile but essential. And this view 
is reflected in the recent resolution of the ALP 
conference which | have just come from. | 
want to quote some parts of that resolution: 
The ALP recognises the vital importance of 
developing a closer, more understanding, 
realistic, productive relationship between 
Australia and Indonesia based on a more 
sensitive and better appreciation of the 
shared aspirations as weil as the historical, 
Political and cultural differences between the 
two countries. 

* Mr Morrison is the Chairman of the Parliamentary 

Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence. 

(Ed). 
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The resolution goes on: The ALP expresses 
its concern at the stage of the relationship 
between Australia and Indonesia which it 
acknowledges is not a condition appropriate 
to neighbouring states with many shared 
interests, and international commitments of 
fundamental importance to regional security 
and social and economic progress. The ALP 
calls for the broadening of cultural, political 
and economic (sic) ties between the two 
countries and to the opening of the widest 
possible dialogue between appropriate in- 
terest groups and between Australian and 
Indonesian communities on questions on 
which there are differences as well as shared 
concern in relation to regional and global 
ISSUES. 

This seminar is a very significant and 
timely part of that dialogue process and on 
behalf of the Minister for Foreign Affairs | 
welcome you, Sir, and members of your 
group to Australia. | would like to apologise 
for the absence of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Bill Hayden. As the acting Vice- 
Chancellor pointed out there is another 
meeting taking place in Wellington and Bill 
Hayden is present at that meeting, but it is 
only two or three days ago since Bill Hayden 
was in Jakarta carrying on this dialogue 
process which we regard as very, very 
important. 

On a sad note, certainly all of us on the 
Australian side, regret the death of General 
Ali Murtopo who was to have led the 
Indonesian delegation to this seminar as he 
had led the Indonesian delegation to the 
meeting two years ago in Bali. | have known, 
or knew General Murtopo for many years and 
he was certainly one of those who sought 
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actively to maintain the dialogue between 
Australia and Indonesia. 

t might also like to extend our thanks to you 
Sir, and to Professor Willett, and appreciation 
to the Griffith University, and especially to the 
school of Modern Asian Studies for making 
arrangements for this conference and provid- 
ing the venue. 

Because of the complexities of our rela- 
tionship it is encumbent on each of us to work 
in two ways, one to identify and strengthen 
areas of common interest and also to identify 
and seek to overcome differences that may 
occur. | think we should avoid setting un- 
attainable goals or giving rise to false 
expectations. | do not see a back-slapping 
cameraderie as an objective. 

| tend to favour the implications inherent in 
an Indonesian proverb which was brought 
home to me whilst | was in Indonesia last 
year and that proverb is that ‘a good 
neighbour is better than a distant relative’. 
When we look at that phrase, one of the 
implications is that there is a disconcerting 
habit of neighbours to examine each others 
washing over the back fence. 

Now last week in Canberra, the ALP did its 
two yearly washing and | suspect that there 
are something more than casual glances over 
the back fence. As we were in that process | 
thought it may be useful if | gave some 
background on the nature of an ALP confer- 
ence. It is a rare, and | am sure Mr MacKellar, 
my colleague from Parlaiment from the other 
side of the fence, would regard it as a very 
curious institution. But the conference lays 
down general guidelines and in many cases 
specific directions to a Labor Government. 

Now these commandments are not actually 
carved in stone, but any Labor Government 
finds it very difficult to erase particular 
commandments it finds difficult or uncom- 
fortable. For this reason it is very different 
from the platform of the two major political 
parties in the United States. 

Realising that the Democratic convention is 
now taking place in the United States, | recall 
a comment by a leading United States 
politician, who explained to me that a 
platform is something that you got on to, to 
get to Washington. When you got there the 
platform had been left a very long way 
behind. 

That does not apply in the Labor Party. The 
tradition of the Labor Party is that the 
commandments that are contained in the 
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platform are expected to be observed by the 
Labor Party when it is in Government. Quite 
obviously this group is particularly interested 
in those platform commitments, relating 
particularly to East Timor. | want to say at the 
outset that as a Government we found it very 
difficult to abide by the resolution on East 
Timor that had been passed whilst we were in 
Opposition, not in Government. And so, 
those of us on the platform committee of the 
national conference set out to make a much 
more flexible and workable resolution at the 
1984 national conference to provide us with 
the possibilities for carrying out what we 
believe is a very important dialogue with 
indonesia. . 

Now the 1984 resolution on East Timor is 
markedly different from the 1982 resolution, 
and the main difference is that the new 
resolution does not call for a withdrawal of 
Australia’s recognition of incorporation of 
East Timor in the Republic of Indonesia. 

As | have just mentioned the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs has just visited Jakarta and he 
raised with the Indonesian Government the 
proposals contained in the resolution and will 
be reporting back to the Australian Govern- 
ment on the results of his discussions. 

| think it is very important to keep in mind 
those other parts of the resolution that | have 
quoted on Indonesia which | see as being the 
positive and constructive part of our consid- 
eration in the national conference on our 
relations with Indonesia. The national confer- 
ence also considered recent developments 
on Indonesia's border with Papua New 
Guinea. 

You will recall that a series of disturbances 
beginning in Jaya Pura in February in which 
the OPM* was involved, led to a series of 
border crosses into Papua New Guinea, 
which are still continuing, although at a lesser 
rate fortunately, but that exodus was fuelled 
by rumours generated by the OPM and real or 
imaginary fears of military retaliation. 

The Australian Government is naturally 
concerned at these events which have taken 
place in an area close to Australia and which 
involve countries with which we have impor- 
tant and longstanding relations, and we are 
also mindful of the welfare of the border 
crossers and the difficult political and huma- 
nitarian issues involved in their care on the 





* Free West Papua Movement. (Ed). 
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Papua New Guinea side of the border and 
their repatriation to indonesia. 

The Australian Government has empha- 
sised that this matter, (and this was concur- 
red in the resolution of the conference) is 
primarily the responsibility of the Indonesian 
and Papua New Guinea Governments to 
resolve between themselves as independent 
sovereign States and as the parties most 
directly involved. In our view there are clear 
mechanisms in place between Papua New 
Guinea and Indonesia, especially the Border 
Agreement of 1979, to cope with such 
situations and we are pleased to note that 
following the discussions in Jakarta last week 
Papua New Guinea and Indonesian Ministers 
appeared to have had satisfactory discus- 
sions on this issue. 

Whilst Australia has not sought to impose 
its view on either side, indeed in my view it 
would be improper for us to do so, and this 
again was recognised by the national confer- 
ence, we nevertheless stand ready to assist 
where appropriate, and when requested. The 
United Nations High Commissioner for Re- 
fugees has also indicated his willingness to 
assist if invited to do so. 

Now these issues raise the question that 
perhaps in Indonesia there may be times 
when Australia’s attitudes and Australia’s 
comments must seem frustrating and elu- 
sive, and it may weli be the viewpoint of 
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some in Indonesia that our expressed con- 
cerns on a number of issues are impertinent. 
There may be those, some may be here, who 
will want to give up Australia and to turn their 
backs indifferently on a country which they 
regard as troublesome. But | think in this 
context | would hasten to counsel against 
suggestions that we should perhaps down- 
grade the relationship, and allow for a 
cooling off period. 


To adapt a phrase from a notable Austra- 
lian ‘life between neighbours perhaps wasn’t 
really meant to be easy’. So we have to work 
continuously and with maturity at the rela- 
tionship, and to repeat what | regard as the 
most important part of the national confer- 
ence resolution, and I'll say it again, we must 
recognise the vital importance of developing 
a closer, more understanding, realistic and 
productive relationship between Australia 
and Indonesia based on a more sensitive and 
better appreciation of the shared aspirations 
as well as the historical, political and cultural 
differences between our two countries. 


| believe that that provides guidelines for 
the discussion that we are about to embark 
on and | look forward to that exchange of 
views and for a very productive dialogue in 
this setting and | am sure that this will 
contribute to the growing relationship bet- 
ween your great country and Australia. 


Australia’s relations with China have been improved following recent high-level visits which 
have built on the progressive development of the last ten years. 

China's modernisation plans offer opportunities for Australia chiefly because of China's 
wish to avoid dependence on large industrialised countries, our good bilateral relations, and 
the areas of natural complementarity in our two economies — factors which will help to 
ensure the relationship’s continuing importance. 


Our relations with China have developed 
considerable momentum since the Prime 
Minister's visit there in February, which, in 
turn, followed the successful visit to Australia 
by Premier Zhao Ziyang in April 1983. Before 
his departure for north-east Asia and 
Malaysia, Mr Hawke made it clear he was 
seeking to integrate Australia’s economy 
more directly into the economic development 
of our region. China, with its ambitious 
modernisation program, has been responsive 
to the opportunities for further developing 
our economic complementarity. 

Australia is encouraged by the discussions 
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at senior government and industry levels on 
the closer integration of the two countries’ 
iron and steel industries. China's Minister of 
Metallurgical Industry, Li Dongye, visited 
Australia in May and the Australian Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr 
Bowen, travelled to China in June to carry the 
proposal forward. As a result, an Australian 
technical mission will shortly visit China to 
Study areas of co-operation in refurbishing 
some Chinese steel mills. Negotiations are 
underway on a long-term agreement for 
bilateral economic and technical co-operation 
in the iron and steel industries. 
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There has also been significant progress in 
other areas of the relationship assisted by a 
series of high-level visits each way. The focus 
of the visit in April by the Minister for Home 
Affairs and Environment, Mr Cohen, was on 
environmental issues and cultural matters 
relating to the bilateral cultural agreement. 
During his visit in May, Primary Industry 
Minister Kerin signed an agricultural co- 
operation agreement which establishes a 
joint commission to oversee the co- 
ordination and implementation of agricultu- 
ral programs with China. 

Following commercial discussions be- 
tween Qantas and the Civil Aviation Admini- 
stration of China (CAAC) a government-to- 
government air services agreement was 
concluded in May. Direct weekly flights will 
start on 2 September, with Qantas flying the 
Melbourne-Sydney-Beijing route and CAAC 
flying Beijing-Ghangzhou-Sydney. 

Economic law, the development of regular 
legal exchanges and a possible model 
arbitration clause for inclusion in commercial 
contracts were the principal issues covered 
during the Attorney-General’s visit to China 
this month. On 2 July, Senator Evans also 
officiated at the re-establishment of Austra- 
la's Consulate-General in Shanghai after a 
break of 33 years in our representation there. 

Sun Daguang, China's Geology Minister, 
visited Australia in June for discussions on 
research co-operation under the memoran- 
dum of understanding on minerals research. 
A number of other Chinese ministers will be 
visiting Australia over the coming months. 

The recent heightened activity attests to the 
relationship’s broadening base, which has 
been built up over the last ten years with the 
firm support of successive Australian Gov- 
ernments and the Chinese Government. 
Relations have also developed politically, 
with growing consultation and discussion, as 
in the recent visit to China by the Ambassa- 
dor for Disarmament, Mr Butler. While there 
are differences in some areas, Australia and 
China share similar points of view on a 
number of important global and regional 
strategic issues, while our economic rela- 
tionship has expanded in trade and other 
areas. 

Bilateral trade with China has grown to 
$722.1 million in 1983, compared with $158 
million in 1973, and is being increased in both 
directions by the China Action Plan of the 
Department of Trade, developed following 
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Premier Zhao Ziyang's visit to Australia. 
Increasingly, business attention is turning to 
the scope for joint ventures and investment in 
China and Australia. We now have a variety 
of agreements and institutional arrange- 
ments underpinning the various other facets 
of the relationship. 


Apart from civil aviation, cultural, agricultu- 
ral and scientific agreements, there are also 
formal exchanges in education. We have an 
agreement on technical co-operation with 
China, signed in October 1981, which in 
1983-84 will involve an estimated expendi- 
ture of $9.3 million. The States are energeti- 
cally pursuing economic and other opportu- 
nities with China, some with impetus from 
their ‘twin’ relationships with Chinese Pro- 
vinces. (Tasmania is twinned with Fujian, 
New South Wales with Guangdong, Victoria 
with Jiangsu.) Premiers and senior Ministers 
from Queensland, Victoria, South Australia 
and Tasmania have visited China this year, or 
will shortly be doing so. 


China’s modernisation program is viewed 
by its leadership as essential for China's 
long-term security. The ‘open door policy’, 
which is the key to the acquisition of 
advanced technology and investment needed 
to meet modernisation objectives, was again 
reaffirmed by China's Premier Zhao Ziyang at 
the second session of the Sixth National 
People’s Congress, held in Beijing in May. 
Despite defects in important sectors, like 
transport and energy, and structural inade- 
quacies, which the Chinese acknowledge, 
China’s overall growth is impressive. 


These conditions offer opportunities which 
Australia is particularily well placed to re- 
spond to and from which it can derive benefit. 
China has made it clear it wishes to avoid 
undue dependence in its modernisation 
efforts on the support of a few industrialised 
countries. Increasingly, China has come to 
regard Australia as an important, indepen- 
dent, industrially-developed and influential 
country in its region. 


Relations with Australia are free from 
political impediments. Additionally, China 
sees areas of natural opportunity and com- 
plementarity in our two economies. The 
durability of these factors, the already solid 
basis of the relationship and the will on both 
sides to see it expand and develop will ensure 
a continuing high profile for China among our 
important bilateral relations. 
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Australia elected to the UN Commission on Human Rights 


Australia was elected to membership of the UN Commission on Human Rights (UNCHR) at the 
Spring Session of the UN's Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) in New York on 23 May. 

Australia’s three-year term beginning on 1 January 1985 follows two earlier periods of 
Australian membership — 1947 to 1956 and 1978 to 1983. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, in expressing his satisfaction at 
the election said that the ‘result reflected 
widespread international recognition of Au- 
Stralia’s commitment to constructive inter- 
national action to promote the realisation of 
human rights and to combat gross violations 
of human rights wherever they might occur.’ 

Mr Hayden added that ‘Australia would 
seek, through its membership of the commis- 
sion, to develop further the capacity of the 
United Nations to act effectively in promoting 
and protecting human rights and to heighten 
its appreciation of impediments to the 
realisation of human rights in various parts of 
the world.’ 

The Commission, established by ECOSOC 
Resolution 5(1) of 16 and 18 February 1946, is 
the principal multilateral body in the field of 
human rights. It derives its authority directly 
from the UN Charter. Under Article 68, 
ECOSOC is given responsibility to set up a 
Commission ‘for the promotion of human 
rights’. 

UNCHR reports through ECOSOC to the 
General Assembly and holds one six- week 
session each year in Geneva, usually from the 
end of January to mid-March. The Commis- 
sion’s membership has grown from 18 in 
1946 to 43 (as from 1979) and is distributed 
geographically — 11 African states, 9 Asian 
states, 8 Latin American states, 10 states from 
the Western European and others group, and 
5 Eastern European states. 

In 1946, ECOSOC gave the Commission a 
broad mandate: to prepare recommenda- 
tions and reports regarding an international 
bill of rights, international declarations or 
conventions on civil liberties, freedom of 
information and similar matters, the protec- 
tion of minorities, the prevention of discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race, sex, language, or 
religion, and suggestions regarding ways and 
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means for the effective implementation of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

Recognising the importance of the con- 
tribution of independent experts to United 
Nations debates on human rights, ECOSOC 
also established a subsidiary body of the 
commission — the Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities. The Sub-Commission meets 
annually in Geneva (August-September), and 
over the years its members, many of them 
distinguished academics and jurists, have 
provided specialised studies on a wide range 
of human rights issues. 

The Commission’s mandate refers specifi- 
cally to an international bill of rights. At its 
first meeting in 1947, the Commission con- 
sidered what form this should take. It was 
finally decided that there should be a declara- 
tion and covenants supported by implement- 
ation procedures. The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, initially drafted by the 
Commission, was proclaimed by the General 
Assembly on 10 December 1948 as ‘a com- 
mon standard of achievement for all peoples 
and all nations’. The International Covenants 
on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) and on 
Economic Social and Cultural Rights 
(ICESCR), which elaborated upon the articles 
in the Declaration, engaged the Commis- 
sion’s attention for some 20 years before 
texts were finally agreed. These two instru- 
ments now have a profound influence on the 
approach of many governments to the pro- 
tection of human rights. They were ratified by 
Australia in 1980 and 1975 respectively. 

The international standard setting function 
continues to be a major component of the 
Commission's agenda. Negotiations are now 
in progress on a draft convention on the 
rights of the child and a declaration on the 
rights of minorities. At its most recent session 
in February-March 1984, the Commission 
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concluded the drafting of a convention 
against torture which Australia hopes to see 
adopted at the 1984 session of the UN 
General Assembly. 

in addition, Australia sponsored a resolu- 
tion in 1982 to establish a working group of 
the Sub-Commission to draft a set of inter- 
national standards to protect the rights of 
indigenous populations. The Australian Gov- 
ernment and Aboriginal organisations have 
taken part in the annual meetings of the 
group which are held in Geneva in August. 

After the conclusion of negotiations on the 
covenants, the Commission began to expand 
the scope of its activities to tackle specific 
human rights situations. Under its original 
mandate, UNCHR was authorized by ECO- 
SOC to call in ad hoc working groups of 
experts to assist its deliberations. The proce- 
dure was not invoked until 1967 when the 
Commission established a working group to 
investigate charges of torture and ili- 
treatment of detainees in South Africa. This 
precedent was followed in 1969 by the 
establishment of another working group 
(consisting of the same members) to investi- 
gate allegations of violations of human rights 
in the territories occupied as a result of 
hostilities in the Middle East. In 1975 a 
working group was set up by the Commission 
to study the situation in Chile. 

In parallel with the establishment of these 
working groups on particular situations, the 
Commission developed procedures to handle 
complaints about human rights abuses (de- 
scribed as ‘communications’) to the UN from 
individuals and non-governmental organisa- 
tions. In 1970 ECOSOC adopted the landmark 
Resolution 1503 which set up a mechanism 
for examining ‘communications’ on a con- 
fidential basis. If the communications before 
UNCHR and the sub-commission reveal a 
systematic pattern of gross and flagrant 
violations of human rights, resolutions can be 
recommended for adoption by these bodies, 
again either in confidential or public proceed- 
ings. Tens of thousands of communications 
are now handled annually under these proce- 
dures. 

Over recent years, the Commission has 
gradually expanded the geographical and 
political scope of its inquiries. Resolutions on 
specific situations sponsored by UNCHR 
members have covered all major regions. As 
well as adopting resolutions on the situations 
in southern Africa, the Middle East and Chile 
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each year, the Commission has adopted 
public resolutions on the right of people to 
self determination in Cambodia, Afghanistan, 
Western Sahara and East Timor and on the 
general human rights situations in Cyprus, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Bolivia, Malawi, Ugan- 
da, Equatorial Guinea, Poland and lran. 
Under the Commission's confidential proce- 
dures, well over 20 countries have been 
examined. 


There have been various innovations in 
human rights machinery. In taking an interest 
in situations of serious human rights viola- 
tions, the Commission has no authority to 
compel the governments concerned to im- 
prove the situation. The only sanction re- 
mains international opprobrium which, 
however, has proven surprisingly effective in 
a number of instances. 


Moreover, increasing attention is being 
given to means of engaging the co-operation 
of governments, notably by the establish- 
ment of ad hoc working groups of experts to 
study situations, the appointment of special 
representatives or envoys to visit and investi- 
gate situations, requests to the Secretary- 
General to make direct contact with the 
governments concerned and the develop- 
ment of an advisory services program to 
provide assistance to countries seeking to 
build up or rehabilitate their human rights 
infrastructures. 


As more information has been made 
available to the Commission on the extent of 
human rights abuses throughout the world, it 
has become apparent that certain patterns of 
violations occur in a wide range of countries. 
in what has come to be known as the 
‘thematic’ approach to human rights, the 
Commission has developed innovative proc- 
edures for addressing prevalent violations of 
the right to life. In 1980 the Commission set 
up a Working Group on Disappearances 
which has dealt with hundreds of cases 
throughout the world in a nom 
confrontational and relatively successful 
manner. The appointment of a Special Rap- 
porteur on Summary and Arbitrary Execu- 
tions in 1982 has enabied the Commission to 
deal more effectively with this issue. 


Another notable trend has been the injec- 
tion into the Commission's deliberations of 
the concern of developing countries and 
economic rights. Under the UNCHR agenda 
item ‘alternative approaches’, discussion of 
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International human rights developments are attracting increasingly broad community interest in 
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Australia. Pictured at the launching of Amnesty International's Campaign against Torture, on 4 April 1984 
are (left to right) — back row, Ms Muriel Holberton (Printer); Mr Ted Pickering, Liberal MLC and Opposition 
Leader in the NSW Legislative Council; Little Pattie, entertainer; Justice Elizabeth Evatt, Chief Judge, 
Family Court of Australia; — front row, Ms Franca Arena, Labor MLC; Mr Robert Nestdale, Member, 
National Executive, Amnesty International; Ms Geraldine Doogue, compare, ABC television; and Mr 
Michael Easson, Assistant Secretary, Labor Council of NSW.(Photo by John Eagar). 


the philosophical basis of the UN's human 
rights activities has given rise to the con- 
troversial concept of a ‘right to development’. 
While Australia has been supportive of 
moves to make UNCHR more responsive to 
the needs of developing countries, it has 
expressed its opposition to any attempt to 
suggest that respect for civil and political 
rights should be dependent upon certain 
economic preconditions. 

UNCHR’s agenda has become more com- 
plex and adventurous in recent years. Signifi- 
cant subjects which have been addressed 
include the relationship between scientific 
and technological developments and human 
rights (e.g. abuses of psychiatry, the protec- 
tion of privacy in the age of computers) 
conscientious objection to military service, 
the proposal to establish an office of UN High 
Commissioner for Human Rights, work on the 
connection between exoduses of refugees 
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and human rights violations, human rights in 
states of siege and emergency, the develop- 
ment of regional and national human rights 
machinery, the protection of individuals and 
groups promoting human rights, and the 
establishment of a trust fund for the victims 
of torture, to which Australia will be contri- 
buting. Much of this work does not have a 
high political profile, but it has encouraged 
greater international awareness of human 
rights issues and given valuable impetus to 
domestic human rights activities. 
Non-governmental organisations (NGOs) 
have traditionally played an important role in 
increasing international awareness of human 
rights. The Australian Government attaches 
importance to consultations with NGOs con- 
erned with this subject. These consultations 
will assist Australia’s preparations for the 
41st Session of the UN Commission on 
Human Rights beginning in February 1985. 
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FATHER BRIAN GORE 


The case of Father Brian Gore 


Murder charges in the Philippines against the Australian priest Father Brian Gore and his 
seven co-defendants have been dismissed and the accused all released from jail. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, who raised the matter with President 
Marcos during a visit to the Philippines in February this year, has said he is pleased with the 


outcome of the hearing. 


Father Brian Gore, Father Niall O’Brien and 
six Filipino lay workers were released from 
jail on 3 July following the dismissal of 
murder charges against them. It is believed 
that in regard to other charges of incitement 
to rebellion and illegal possession of firearms 
and explosives, nolle prosequis have been 
filed for lack of interest. 


On 18 October 1982, Father Gore was 
arrested for incitement to rebellion and the 
illegal possession of weapons. Preliminary 
hearing of these charges had not been com- 
pleted when, on 6 May 1983, Father Gore, 
together with an Irish priest, Father O’Brien, a 
Filipino priest, Father Dangan, and six lay 
workers, was arrested and charged with 
complicity in the murder of Mayor Pablo Sola 
and four of his aides. The multiple murder 
was alleged to have taken place in the 
province of Negros Occidental on 10 March 
1983. All were formally arraigned on the 
charge of multiple murder on 17 May 1983. 


The nine accused petitioned for bail. Pend- 
ing a decision on their petition, the three 
priests were placed under ‘house arrest’ 
while the six lay workers remained in jail. On 
24 January this year, the judge decided 
against bail for Fathers Gore and O'Brien, and 
after they and Father Dangan had of their 
own volition returned to jail, their house 
arrest privileges were suspended on 28 
January. 


The trial opened in Bacolod on 23 February, 
adjourned until 1 March, and then sat until 5 
April, adjourning only with the agreement of 
both the defence and the prosecution. The 
court adjourned on 5 April at the conclusion 
of the prosecution’s presentation of witnes- 
ses to allow the prosecution to file its written 
exhibits and the defence to file objections to 
any of these. The prosecution was given until 
10 April to submit any objections. 
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On 30 April, defence council lodged a 
petition for the dismissal of charges against 
all the defendants. On 4 May, the court 
convened briefly to hear the prosecution's 
response to the defence’s petition, with the 
prosecution announcing that its instructions 
were to oppose the defence motion. 


The Deputy Minister for Justice said that 
his Ministry had wanted to initiate action to 
have the charges dropped, but that the 
defence, in acting first, had ‘tied the hands’ of 
the Government. In considering the dismissal 
motion, the judge could not take into account 
evidence that had not yet been presented to 
the court. On 22 May the judge announced 
his decision on the petition. He ruled that the 
charges against Father Dangan should be 
dismissed and the priest discharged, but that 
the trial of the other eight should continue. 


The trial resumed on 29 May. On 5 June 
proceedings were adjourned to allow for 
discussions between the prosecutor and rep- 
resentatives of the Philippine Government in 
Manila on the possibility of ending the trial. 
As a result, an offer was made by the 
Philippines Government, the essence of 
which was that Fathers Gore and O'Brien 
would receive a Presidential pardon and 
would then leave the Philippines, while the 
six lay workers would be released on six 
months parole (on condition that they re- 
ported to the court), following which charges 
against them would be dropped. After discus- 
sing the offer with the accused, the defence 
counsel advised the prosecution on 8 June 
that the offer would not be accepted and the 
trial resumed the same day. In a subsequent 
development, Fathers Gore and O’Brien were 
reported to have indicated that while the offer 
of pardon was not accepted because of its 
legal connotations they did not wish to be 
unco-operative with the Government and 
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would welcome any move to have the case 
dismissed. 

The trial continued with the defence adduc- 
ing evidence of alibis. Fresh negotiations 
commenced between the prosecution, de- 
fence and the Ministry of Justice, leading to 
agreement on 28 June that a motion for 
dismissal would again be filed by the de- 
fence, this time with the support of the 
prosecution. The motion for dismissal filed 
on 29 June was based on the evidence, 
particularly in relation to alibis, which had 
been brought forward by the defence since 
the earlier rejected motion to dismiss. It also 
included an appeal for the magnanimity of 
the Government in releasing the accused 
from incarceration. 

After deliberating on the motion for some 
days, Judge Legaspi on 3 July granted the 
motion to dismiss the charges and ordered 
the immediate release of all the accused. The 
key part of his order read as follows: 

After careful and judicious re-evaluation of 
the additional evidence adduced by the 
defence, in conjunction with the evidence 
presented by the prosecution, the court is 
now of the considered opinion that the guilt 
of the accused for the crime for which they 
have been charged has not been proved 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

Judge Legaspi granted the motion for 
dismissal on this occasion, he said, because 
the alibi affidavits had been authenticated, 
and the defence had presented 20 witnesses 
in support of its case. 

Under the terms of the motion to dismiss, 
Father Gore and Father O’Brien have agreed 
to leave the Philippines within 30 days. Father 
Gore intends to spend some time in his 
parish on Negros before returning to 
Australia. The six lay workers have been 
released into the custody of the regional trial 
court, Bishop Fortich (Bishop of Bacolod) and 
the Provincial Commander of the Philippines 
Constabulary. (in practice, this will probably 
only require their reporting regularly to the 
Bishop.) 

The Australian Government has taken a 
very active interest in the case. Following 
prolonged delays in the announcement of a 
decision on the bail petition, Mr Hayden 
issued a press statement on 12 January 1984 
expressing the Government's concern at the 
situation of Father Gore and his co- 
defendants. This concern was made known to 
the Philippine authorities. 
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Mr Hayden visited the Philippines from 24 
to 26 February 1984, and took the opportunity 
then to discuss the case with President 
Marcos and senior Ministers of his govern- 
ment.* Mr Hayden pointed out his consular 
responsibility for Father Gore, and explained 
the Government's concern that the case 
should proceed more expeditiously. Mr 
Hayden noted that Father Gore’s own con- 
cern, as expressed to him was not with the 
quality of the law but rather with the slow- 
ness of its administration. President Marcos 
undertook to make arrangements to expedite 
the case by adjusting the workloads of the 
judge and prosecutor, making the court room 
available full time, and providing additional 
stenographers. 


On Mr Hayden’s instructions, a member of 
the Australian Embassy attended all of the 
court hearings and closely monitored the 
discussions which led this week to the ending 
of the case. The Government also provided 
financial assistance to the Law Council of 
Australia to enable it to send observers to the 
trial. These observers were helpful in provid- 
ing information and guidance to Father Gore. 


In a press conference after Judge Legaspi's 
decision was announced, Mr Hayden said: 


1 believe that the outcome of this particular 
case underscores the principles that we 
have been enunciating and the diplomacy 
we have been practising. 


There had been those who had argued 
that as a clear and effective demonstration 
of our opposition to the way in which the 
case had been proceeding, we should take 
punitive measures against the Philippines, 
that we should withdraw our defence co- 
operation support, of aid programs — 
generally provocative and challenging ac- 
tions bilaterally and at multinational 
forums. We eschewed that, believing that it 
was more important, we should retain... 
as much influence and good standing as 
we could with the Philippines. In that way 
we were more likely to be influential in 
expediting processes of the trial, ensuring 
that justice was finally done.’ 


AAACN AAAren nmana maiaa AA dren a 


* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 2, February 1984, page 
89. 
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Statement to Parliament by the Minister for Education and Youth Affairs, Senator Susan 
Ryan, on tabling the report of the Australian Delegation to the 1983 UNESCO General 


Conference, on 6 June: 


For the information of Honourable Senators, | table the Report of the Australian Delegation 


to the UNESCO General Conference, 1983. 


This ts the first time that the report of Australia’s delegation to the General Conference has 


been tabled in the Parliament. 


Honourable Senators will find that the 
report includes a good deal of constitutional, 
historical and statistical material on UNESCO. 
The production of this report is also a tribute 
to the energy and drive of Australia’s Ambas- 
sador to UNESCO, Mr Gough Whitlam. It 
represents, | believe, a further step in the 
maturation of Australia’s relations with, and 
role in, UNESCO. 

| am sure many of you will be aware that 
the United States gave notice late last year of 
its intention to withdraw from UNESCO at the 
end of 1984. When a key member like the 
United States gives such notice, there can be 
no doubt that the Organisation has reached a 
critical phase. The delegation report details 
events which occurred before the United 
States’ notice of withdrawal, but it is impossi- 
ble to ignore this development — and Mr 
Whitlam has rightly drawn attention to it in 
his introduction to the report. 

Australia was an active participant in the 
1983 Conference. And here | would take the 
opportunity to acknowledge the quality of the 
briefing provided through the Australian 
National Commission for UNESCO and 
associated non-governmental organisations, 
the Department of Foreign Affairs, my own 
and other government departments. 

My address as leader of the delegation to 
the plenary session of the General Confer- 
ence is printed in full in the Annexures to the 
report.* It highlights areas of domestic and 
foreign policy in which our membership of 
UNESCO is especiaily beneficial. Our mem- 
bership of UNESCO gives us access to ideas 
and information on a world-wide scale, and it 
gives us opportunities to strengthen our 
relationships with other countries, particular- 
ly those in Asia and the Pacific. 

| am concerned that not enough has been 
done to date to inform the Australian com- 
munity about the positive work of UNESCO 


* See also AFAR, Volume 54, No. 10, October 1983, 
page 659. 
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The Minister for Education and Youth Affairs, 
Senator Susan Ryan. (AIS photo]. 


and its relevance to Australia. We also need 
to strengthen the links between our UNESCO 
contacts and the many agencies and institu- 
tions throughout Australia which could share 
in UNESCO's work and learn from it. 

On the subject of our relationship with Asia 
and the Pacific, the report shows that 
Australia and New Zealand made a deter- 
mined effort at the General Conference to 
change the present arrangements whereby 
we are grouped with Asian and Pacific coun- 
tries for the purposes of the day-to-day work 
of UNESCO, but are then counted as part of 
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the ‘Western Europe and Other’ Group when 
it comes to electoral matters including repre- 
sentation on the Executive Board of the 
Organisation. 

A decision on this move has, however, 
been postponed until the next session of the 
General Conference in 1985. 

| am sure that Honourable Senators will 
agree that many things in UNESCO can be 


UNESCO 


improved, but that its usefulness to Australia 
is undoubted. In his introduction to the 
report, Mr Whitlam said that it is Australia’s 
duty to stay firmly in UNESCO, ‘as a critic 
where the Organisation is seen to be ineffi- 
cient or misguided but always as a positive 
participant’. 

| endorse these sentiments fully and | 
commend the report to the Senate. 


Text of introduction to the report of the Australian Delegation to the UNESCO General 
Conference, by the Australian Ambassador to UNESCO, the Hon. E.G. Whitlam, AC, QC:* 


After you [the Minister for Education and 
Youth Affairs — Ed.] visited Paris to lead the 
Australian delegation to the 22nd session of 
UNESCO's General Conference, you decided 
to table a report from the delegation in 
Parliament. | now have the pleasure of 
delivering it to you. 

The delegates who attended the Commis- 
sions of the Conference were predominantly 
responsible for preparing the reports on the 
Commissions. The other sectors of the report 
were prepared by the permanent delegation. 

Since this is the first time that a delega- 
tion's report is to be tabled, it includes some 
constitutional, historical and statistical mat- 
erial which is not readily available. 

A month after the session ended, the 
United States of America gave notice to the 
Director-General that it would withdraw from 
UNESCO. This notice will take effect on 31 
December 1984. It was not recommended by 
the U.S. delegation to the session. It was 
given despite clear indications of a reduction 
throughout the session in the degree of 
politicisation and ideological confrontation in 
UNESCO's proceedings. The U.S. has always 
been by far the largest contributor to UN- 
ESCO funds and, no less importantly, the 
wealth and variety of its intellectual resources 
make it the largest contributor to UNESCO's 
activities and objectives. Even if it returns, its 
absence will leave UNESCO permanently 
weakened as its three-year withdrawal from 
ILO has permanently weakened that compan- 
ion component of the UN system. There are 
signs that the United Kingdom, another 
founding member and in the early years the 





* Mr Whitlam was elected as one of five Vice- 
Chairmen of UNESCO's World Heritage Commit- 
tee at its last meeting, in Florence, December 
1983. (Ed.) 
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The Australian Ambassador to UNESCO, the Hon. 
E.G. Whitlam, AC, QC. 


second most important member, may with- 
draw at the end of 1985. 

Because of the increasing tensions in the 
world the purposes of UNESCO are as impor- 
tant today as they were when the Organiza- 
tion was founded. Wars still begin in the 
minds of men and women. Like all truly 
international institutions UNESCO has great- 
ly changed in membership and outlook since 
it was founded. It must be a microcosm of the 
world as it is. In reporting to the Parliament 
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on the 1983 session the delegation cannot 
appropriately analyse the ideological diverg- 
ence between the political parties of the Right 
and Left in the Western democracies on the 
question of multilateral organisations and 
conventions. It is proper for it, however, to 





affirm its conviction that Australia’s duty is to 
stay firmly in UNESCO, as a critic where the 
Organization is seen to be inefficient or 
misguided but always as a positive partici- 
pant. If the brave idea of UNESCO failed, the 
world would be a more dangerous place. 


Immigrants and integration into the Australian society* 


immigrants from the Mediterranean are the least likely to integrate quickly into mainstream 
Australian society — now the second-most multicultural society in the world. | 

On the other hand Asian-born immigrants, predominantly composed of the ‘international 
middle class’, are among those more likely to be able to integrate quickly. , 


These are two of the main findings of Dr 
Mariah Evans, a Postdoctoral Fellow in 
Sociology, Research School of Social Scien- 
ces, Australian National University (ANU), 
Canberra. She has produced some basic facts 
which she believes are lacking in the current 
debate on immigration in Australia. 

Dr Evans began her research seven months 
ago as part of a two-year-long project for 
assessing the social patterns of immigrants in 
Australia and has recently published her first 
paper, New Blood: A Social Portrait of 
Australia’s Recent Immigrants. 

She has used an ‘age standardisation’ 
technique to control the effects of age on the 
social patterns being studied and to bring out 
the differences between immigrant groups. A 
source of data has been the public use 
sample of unit records, which were for the 
first time taken for the 1981 census and which 
enable a distinction to be made between 
immigrants brought to Australia as young 
children, or as adults. 

Dr Evans said that this distinction was 
particularly crucial for the Mediterranean 
immigrants. Those who came as adults were 
found to be quite different from other 
immigrants and from native-born Austra- 
lians, but those who came as children were 
very similar to native-born Australians. 

In general it was found that immigrants 
from Mediterranean countries were the most 
distinctive of all groups. They had relatively 
poor English-speaking and occupational 
skills, low income levels and a more family- 





* This article appeared in the ANU Reporter on 6 
June. 
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oriented way of life than other immigrant 
groups and native-born Australians. These 
differences only applied to the Mediterranean 
immigrants who came to Australia as adults. 
it was found that immigrants from English- 
speaking countries and from Northern and ` 
Western Europe were generally similar to one 
another and to native-born Australians. 

Those from the Third World were a heter- 
ogeneous group and on average they re- 
ceived higher incomes than all other groups, 
including native-born Australians. 

‘The results are largely pre-Vietnamese 
immigration and there has been a rapid and 
concentrated migration from Vietnam in the 
last couple of years, so the results from the 
Third World are again a little more heter- 
ogeneous as the refugees are a mixed group, 
Dr Evans said. 

lt was also important to note that the 
Vietnamese were a very young group, with 
an average age of 22, and they had been in 
Australia for only two years at the time of the 
census. Third World immigrants in Australia 
were in the main very highly educated, held. 
very high status jobs, and earned large 
incomes. 7 

‘Their family patterns are very similar to 
those of native-born Australians,’ Dr Evans 
said. 

She said immigrants were more likely to be 
working class if they were British than if they 
were of Asian stock — in which case they 
would stand a slightly better chance of being 
middie class. i 

‘The current controversy about the 
“Asianisation’” of Australia brought up by 
Professor Blainey is being conducted without 
the real facts being known — the rhetoric is 
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misplaced’, she said. ‘Only a small, selected 
-group of Asian immigrants could contribute 
‘to a perceived threat to the livelihood and 
way of life of the average Australian. Most 
Asian immigrants are middle class and don’t 
_ compete in the same labour markets, or seek 
~~ to live in the same neighbourhoods, as the 


a a bulk of Austral i ans.’ 





oo. Dr Evans said the discussion would be 

batter focused on the settlement of refugees, 
which had apparently not been well con- 
ceived as it encouraged the development of 
small enclaves. Earlier refugee settlement 
programs that encouraged social contacts 
across ethnic boundaries were more suc- 
cessful. 

Generally, Australia had sustained an ex- 
traordinary level of immigration with relative- 
ly little ethnic conflict. The process of integra- 
tion of immigrants from places which were 
culturally very different seemed to have gone 
= more smoothly. here than in other countries, 


"such as Britain or the Western European 


countries which had ‘guest workers’. 
One in three adults in Australia was born 
overseas, making Australia the second-most 


ASIAN-PACIFIC LANGUAGES 


multicultural society in the world, surpassed 
only by Israel. 

Dr Evans believes that an important conclu- 
sion of her study is that it shows up the 
distinct immigrant streams, depending on 
whether people came as a child or as an 
adult. 

‘Immigrants brought as children, who de- 
velop Australian friendships and have an 
Australian education, tend to look [statistical- 
ly] very much like Australians. This is partly 
because they get as much schooling as 


Australians — and in comparison to 
Mediterranean adults, much more,’ she 
added. 


‘My impression from the data is that the 
second generation children of immigrant 
parents will be well integrated, and that 
Asians will be the highest achievers. 

‘Asians who come here have correctly 
figured out that the way to get ahead for their 
children is to send them to school and make 
them stay at school.’ 

The future elites in Australia would no 
doubt contain the PPRCSDGANS of today’s 
Asian immigrants. | 


Book on Asian-Pacific languages* 


An Australian academic has produced a comprehensive handbook of Asian and Pacific 


- languages. 


He is Professor Charles Hamblin, Professor of Philosophy at the University of New South 
Wales in Sydney, and he started studying the languages only 10 years ago. 


The handbook features 25 languages 
broken up into five groups of five: an Indian 
group, a South-East Asian one, a Chinese- 
Japanese group, a miscellaneous one that 
includes Malaysian, Indonesian, Filipino, 
= Spanish, Portuguese and French, and a Paci- 
fic Islands group, including Pidgin for Papua 
New Guinea. 

Professor Hamblin said the handbook 
could be used to pick up simple phrases for 
travelling or in greater depth by those who 
want to get off the beaten track and are 
prepared to put in a little more study. 

He had about 30 other people working on 
the book and had to learn just enough of each 


= language to stay in control of the project. 


* This article is based on information provided by 
the Australian Information Service. 
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‘The others provided the basic information, 
including the vocabulary and well-used 
phrases, and they also read over a draft of the 
grammar section’, he said. ‘There's a short 
grammar of every language and a fairly big 
vocabulary — about 1300 words in each 
language — but the emphasis is on simplicity 
and accuracy.’ 

The book, entitled Languages of Asia and 
the Pacific, has been published by Angus and 
Robertson, and the hard cover edition for 
Australia and New Zealand is priced at 
$19.50. The publisher is also planning a 
paperback and hopes to market the book in 
areas where all the languages are spoken. 

Professor Hamblin has been impressed by 
the interest taken in the book by Asians who 
have seen it. They told him they had trouble 
learning one another's language and that the 
book would be most helpful. 
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Aid to East Timor 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 
July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bil 
Hayden, MP, today announced that in re- 
sponse to appeals the Government would 
provide grants totalling $1.59 million to the 
International Committee of the Red Cross and 
the United Nations Children’s Fund for their 
continuing humanitarian relief programs in 
East Timor. 

Mr Hayden said a contribution of $1 million 
would be made to the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross to assist it, in co- 
operation with the Indonesian Red Cross, in 
carrying out its traditional care and protection 
activities. The United Nations Children’s Fund 
would receive $590 000 for the provision of 
basic nutrition, health and education services 
for mothers, children and their families in 
East Timor. 

Mr Hayden said that in the last two years, 
and including these latest grants, Australia 
had provided more than $3.5 million for relief 
programs in East Timor. Total Australian 
Government assistance to the people of East 
Timor since 1975 now stands at approximate- 
ly $8.3 million. 

Mr Hayden said the Australian Government 
would continue to give sympathetic consid- 
eration to requests for assistance to improve 
the social and economic well-being of the 
people of East Timor. 


Senior appointment to the Trade 
Commissioner Service 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 1 July: 


The Governor-General has appointed the 
former Chairman of the Australian Meat and 
Livestock Corporation, Mr R.G. Jones, as a 
Trade Commissioner. | 

Mr Jones, who will be a special Trade 
Consultant, brings to the Service more than 
forty years’ experience in the Australian meat 
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industry, domestically and internationally. 
His knowledge of the world meat trade will be 
of great value in developing market opportu- 
nities for Australian exporters of meat and 
associated products. 

This senior appointment, which is for a - 
period of two years, reflects the Govern- 
ment’s concern to increase Australia’s share 
of all international markets and is in line with 
the Governments determination to bring 
more specialist skills into the Trade Commis- 
sioner Service. Although Mr Jones will be 
based in Australia it is expected that he will 
travel world-wide in the course of developing 
existing markets and identifying potential 
markets. 

Mr Jones is President of the Australia- 
Korea Business Co-operation Committee, an 
executive member of the Pacific Basin Econo- 
mic Council and a member of the Australia- 
Japan Business Co-operation Committee. 


Office of the Australian 
Government Solicitor established 


News release issued by the Acting Attorney- 
General, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 1 July: 


An historic change to the Commonwealth's 
legal work comes into effect today when a 
body corporate known as the ‘Australian 
Government Solicitor’ is established. 

The move is linked with the major re- 
organisation of the Attorney-General’s De- 
partment undertaken following the change in 
government last year. 

In effect the Australian Government Solici- 
tor will be the ‘firm’ name under which 
officers of the Attorney-General’s Depart- 
ment will conduct solicitor-type functions for 
the Commonwealth. 

The establishment of the Australian Gov- 
ernment Solicitor is aimed at: 3 
e making legal services provided by the 

Attorney-General’s Department more effi- 

cient; 

è enabling a number of legally qualified 
persons to act in the name of the Australian 
Government Solicitor; and 

è devolving responsibility for the conduct of 
legal work down to the local level. 

In the past, legal services for the Common- 
wealth were divided between the Crown 
Solicitor and his Division and other areas of 
the Attorney-General’'s Department. The 
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Crown Solicitor was the ‘solicitor on the 
record’ for all court cases involving the 
Commonwealth — more than 10 000 cases at 
any one time. Now the personal office of 
Crown Solicitor has been abolished and all 
legal services will be carried out in the name 
of the new corporate body, at a more local 
level than was possible previously. 

The concept of solicitors’ functions being 
carried out in a corporate name on behalf of 
government is not new — such a system 
operates in the UK. 


international Sugar Agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, in 
Geneva, on 1 July: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, John 
Kerin, said today that the third and final 
session of the negotiating conference had 
been concluded without participants 
agreeing on a new International Sugar Agree- 
ment (ISA). 

Mr Kerin said, ‘From the point of view of 
Australia it came down to the quantities of 
sugar in national reference export availabili- 
ties and for additional measures to be treated 
as one package for negotiation. It became 
impossible to negotiate reference export 
availabilities from the point where the EEC 
insisted on maintaining a market share when 
it could export freely, but which was gained 
while other countries were constrained by the 
present Agreement’. 

‘Additional measures became impossible 
to negotiate when Cuba insisted on a political 
acceptance of its special arrangements with 
the Communist countries.’ 

Mr Kerin said, ‘l came to Geneva at the 
moment when the negotiations had reached 
a crucial point. | discussed Australia’s posi- 
tion with Mr Neil Turner, Queensland Minis- 
ter for Primary Industries, industry repre- 
sentatives and our negotiating team. Our 
position was clear and | pressed it most 
forcefully with the conference president, 
Jorge Zorroguietta, and with key exporter 
delegations.’ 

‘It proved impossible to persuade the de- 
legations of Cuba and the EEC to adopt 
negotiating positions which would produce a 
fair and workable Agreement’. 

‘An Agreement without discipline for the 
two major world sugar exporters would not 
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have worked and more importantly, would 
not have had a chance of lifting the price of 
sugar — the point that is so crucial for the 
smaller sugar producers of the developing 
world.’ 

Mr Kerin said it was impossible for Aust- 
ralia to accept a decrease in tonnage and an 
increase in stocks while giving the EEC and 
Cuba a share of the market beyond their 
performance. Further, fixed tonnages under 
the reference export availabilities without 
performance adjustment would mean Austra- 
lia's position would have effectively deterio- 
rated. 

Mr Kerin said he very much regretted that it 
had not been possible to reach an Agree- 
ment. 

‘An effective, fair Agreement was very 
important to Australia’s producers of sugar 
wha now faced the prospect of having to 
export their sugar without the umbrella of an 
international agreement.’ 

‘It was certain that an Agreement could 
have only been obtained if the Australian 
industry had been prepared to make disprop- 
ortionately large sacrifices.’ 

Mr Kerin said, ‘The Australian industry was 
not prepared to make these sacrifices for the 
sake of the hollow victory of just gaining an 
Agreement. In 1977 we gave way at the last 
moment — this time the Hawke Labor Gov- 
ernment was not prepared to participate in a 
compromise arrangement which would have 
been ineffective and unfair.’ 


Australian Defence Force training 
advisors for Papua New Guinea 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 17 July: 


The Acting Minister for Defence, Mr Kim 
Beazley, announced today that Australia is to 
establish a joint service advisory team in 
Papua New Guinea this month. 

Mr Beazley said the team will assist in the 
development of training systems and prog- 
rams for the Papua New Guinea Defence 
Force (PNGDF). 

‘The advisory team will be provided as part 
of Australia’s Defence Co-operation Program 
(DCP) with Papua New Guinea,’ Mr Beazley 
said. 

‘The proposal has been developed in dis- 
cussions between defence officials from our 
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two countries during the past 18 months’. 

‘The team will be called the Australian 
-© Training and Technical Support Unit’. 

‘it will be headed by a lieutenant-colonel or 
equivalent, and will initially consist of six 
personnel’. 

‘Australia and Papua New Guinea will 
review the unit's staffing level annually, and 
additional personnel may be added if neces- 
sary’. 

‘It will not be involved in military opera- 
tions, nor have command or line manage- 
ment functions within the PNGDF,’ the Acting 
Minister said. 

‘The unit will work closely with senior 
PNGDF officers and units and will provide 
advice on the development of the PNGDF.’ 


Royal Commission on the Use 
and Effects of Chemical Agents 
on Australian Personnel in 
Vietnam: Evatt Royal 
Commission 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Veterans’ Affairs, Senator Arthur Gietzelt, 
and the Special Minister of State, Mr Mick 
Young, MP, on 2 July: 


The Royal Commission on the Use and 
Effects of Chemical Agents on Australian 
Personnel in Vietnam has been extended 
until 31 January 1985. 

The Governor-General, Sir Ninian Stephen, 
has written to the Royal Commissioner, Mr 
Justice Phillip Evatt, DSC, setting out in 
supplementary Letters Patent an extension of 
the duration of the Royal Commission from 
its original reporting date which was 30 June 
1984. 

it is expected that the Royal Commissioner 
will complete the gathering of evidence by 
the end of December 1984. His final report on 
the original terms of reference is to be 
presented to the Government by 31 January 
1985. The supplementary Letters Patent also 
authorise the commencement of a study 
relating to Vietnam veterans’ health which 
had been requested by the Royal Commis- 
sioner. He is to present to the Government by 
31 January 1985 an analysis of certain tech- 
nical and methodological aspects of the 
study. At that stage the Government will 
review whether the morbidity study will con- 
tinue. Due to the substantial estimated costs 
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such a study would involve, the Government 
and the community must be assured of its 
viability. 

The Royal Commission has also been re- 
quested to do everything possible to con- 
strain the costs of the inquiry. l 


Onening of Consulate-General in 
Shanghai 


Speech at the opening of the Australian 
Consulate-General in Shanghai, by the 
Attorney-General, Senator Gareth Evans, on 
2 July: 


It is a great honour and privilege to be here 
in Shanghai to officially open the Australian 
Consulate-General. This event is of particular 
significance to Australia, as it can be re- 
garded as the re-establishment of the Austra- 
lian Government presence in Shanghai. In the 
early 1920s and again between 1935 and 1942 
Australia maintained trade representatives in 
Shanghai. In 1946 the Australian Labor Gov- 
ernment established a Consulate-General 
which operated here until 1951. 

The Australian Government's decision to 
open the Consulate-General in Shanghai was 
announced in Beijing* by Prime Minister 
Hawke during his visit to China in February 
this year. During that visit he also came to 
Shanghai and had an opportunity to see 
some of the major developments now taking 
place in this great city, and to meet leading 
officials of the Municipal People’s Govern- 
ment. 

Our decision to open a second mission in 
China is in itself a clear reflection of the 
remarkable growth that has taken place in 
bilateral relations in recent years. The pace of 
this growth has quickened as a result of the 
visit by Premier Zhao Ziyang to Australia in 
April last year, and of Mr Hawke's visit to 
China this year. We look forward to a con- 
tinued expansion of mutually beneficial bi- 
lateral exchanges in a wide range of areas — 
political consultations, trade, commercial and 
economic relations, culture, education, scien- 
ce and technology, technical co-operation 





* Formerly known as Peking. In 1979 the Chinese 
Government officially adopted the ‘Pinyin’ roma- 
nisation of Chinese place and proper names for 
all foreign language publications and notified the 
UN of its intended future practice. ‘Pinyin’ is an 
accurate phonetic transliteration of sounds based 
on standard Chinese (Ed.)}. 
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and — as Attorney-General — | might also 
stress, the legal area. 

That the Australian Government should 
open its first office in China outside the 
national capital, in Shanghai, is not surpris- 
ing. Shanghai is the major economic centre in 
the country. It is also its largest and most 
important port. 

it has a rich and varied cultural tradition as 
reflected in the large number of important 
institutes of high learning here. It has also 
played an important role in the development 
of science and technology in China. And, | 
might add, its people have a richly deserved 
reputation for scholarship, energy and in- 
novation. 

Shanghai is already of great importance to 
Australia and we already have many good 
friends here. Our technical co-operation for a 
development program in China, which com- 
menced in 1981 is now undertaking a major 
project in Shanghai, in co-operation with the 
World Bank. The project aims to develop a 
program of urban improvement in Shanghai, 
concentrating on the key areas of public 
transport, traffic management and urban 
housing. 

In the cultural and educational spheres 
there have been numerous contacts between 
Australia and the City of Shanghai. The 
shanghai Philharmonic Orchestra visited 
Australia in 1975. Australian performing arts 
groups and exhibitions have always included 
Shanghai in their China tours. Exchanges of 
students and teachers have taken place, anda 
special link has been developed over the past 
eight years between the East China Teachers’ 
University in Shanghai and the Australian 
Department of Education. 

Most recently the Australia-China Council 
and the Shanghai branch of the Friendship 
Association have established a formal rela- 
tionship aimed at promoting links between 
Australian education, scientific and media 
organisations and their Shanghai counter- 
parts. | should like also to offer a special vote 
of thanks to the Shanghai Film Studios, which 
are responsible for dubbing a large propor- 
tion of the foreign films screened in China. It 
was through their outstanding work on the 
Australian film ‘Breaker Morant’ — the first 
Australian film to be purchased by China — 
_ that Chinese audiences were given the oppor- 
tunity to see this example of modern-day 
Australian cinema. We hope to send you 
more. 
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Trade between Shanghai and Australia is 
already considerable. Shanghai is China's 
main wool textile processing centre for the 
Australian wool it purchases, and is also the 
main source for Chinese exports to Australia, 
particularly textiles, clothing and footwear. 
For 20 years we have exported wheat to you 
and Shanghai is an important consumer and 
port for Australian raw sugar. 

But Australia is not just a producer of 
commodities. We have developed and pos- 
sess advanced technology in many diverse 
fields that can contribute to Shanghai's ambi- 
tious plans for economic development. Food 
processing and building materials particular- 
ly come to mind as areas where the potential 
for co-operation is great and where negotia- 
tions are already well underway with Austra- 
lian companies for major projects. The emph- 
asis of the Consulate-General’s work will 
reflect the great potential that exists for 
developing commerce and trade. 

it is interesting to note that while the 
Consulate-General will officially represent 
Australia it will not be the first ‘Australian’ 
office in Shanghai. We were pleased that an 
Australian company, Myers, one of the 
world’s largest retailers, in 1980 opened the 
first foreign commercial office in Shanghai. 
This is tangible evidence if any is needed, that 
Shanghai's importance has long been recog- 
nised by Australia. 

Shanghai is also a major centre in China for 
the iron and steel industry, a position which 
will be greatly enhanced when the Baoshan 
iron and steel works commences operation. 
In this context, | should mention the impor- 
tant initiative announced last February by 
Premier Zhao Ziyang and Prime Minister 
Hawke when they agreed to study ways to 
enhance co-operation between the iron and 
steel industries of the two countries. 

Since then there have been many discus- 
sions and visits in both directions, the most 
important of which were the visit of the 
Minister for Metallurgical Industry, Mr Li 
Dongye, to Australia in May, and the visit of 
the Australian Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel Bowen, to China 
last month. State Councillor Chen Muhua and 
the Deputy Prime Minister Bowen signed a 
memorandum of understanding concerning 
technological co-operation between the iron 
and steel industries of the two countries. Our 
two countries are now drafting a more formal! 
agreement to promote broader economic 
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co-operation between our iron and steel 
industries which could remain in force in the 
21st Century. 

As well as economic co-operation it is the 
Australian Government's sincere hope that 
the opening of its Consulate-General in Shan- 
ghai will also encourage further valuable 
exchanges in a wide range of other areas. | 
have already mentioned Shanghai's import- 
ance to Australia in some of these other 
areas, such as culture, education, technical 
co-operation and science and technology. In 
all of these areas, there is much potential for 
both countries to learn and benefit from 
bilateral exchanges. The Australian Govern- 
ment looks forward to the Consulate-General 
in Shanghai playing a major role in the 
development of these contacts. 

Finally, | would wish also to express the 
Australian Government's gratitude for the 
assistance given by the Shanghai Municipal 
People's Government in the establishment of 
the Consulate-General. | believe that the 
co-operative relationships developed bet- 
ween Australia and Shanghai during the past 
few months leading up to today’s opening 
provide an excellent basis on which to build 
and enhance our relations. | am sure that this 
co-operation will be of enormous assistance 
to our Consul-General, Mr Roger Brown, and 
to other members of the staff in fulfilling their 
important task. 

| now have much pleasure in formally 
declaring the Australian Consulate-General in 
Shanghai open. 


Visit by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to Indonesia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 
July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, will visit Jakarta from 11 to 14 
July to hold talks with the ASEAN Foreign 
Ministers. 

The ASEAN Ministerial Meeting on 9 and 
10 July is the annual discussion between the 
Foreign Ministers of the six members of the 
Association of South East Asian Nations 
(Brunei, Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Singapore and Thailand). Following this 
meeting, the Post Ministerial Conference will 
convene on 12 and 13 July, during which the 
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ASEAN Foreign Ministers will hold talks with 
their counterparts from the ‘dialogue’ coun- 
tries of Australia, Canada, the European Com- 
munity, Japan, New Zealand and the United 
States. Papua New Guinea has observer 
status during these meetings. Discussions 
will cover the international political and eco- 
nomic situations and the full range of 
ASEAN-Australian co-operation. 

The visit will also provide the opportunity 
for detailed bilateral discussions between Mr 
Hayden and Ministers from some of the other 
12 countries attending the Jakarta meetings. 


Peace Research Centre 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 
July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, and the Vice Chancellor of the 
Australian National University, Professor Pe- 
ter Karmel, AC, CBE, today signed a memor- 
andum of arrangements establishing a Peace 
Research Centre at the ANU. Mr Hayden also 
presented to Professor Karmel a cheque for 
$50 000 to meet establishment costs for the 
Centre. 

Mr Hayden said the Government was 
strongly committed to the creation of an 
independent peace research body. The estab- 
lishment of the Peace Research Centre at the 
ANU would give a much-needed boost to the 
serious and scholarly study in Australia of the 
vital issues of peace, disarmament and arms 
control. 

Mr Hayden added that these issues were 
being given the highest priority by the Gov- 
ernment in the implementation of its foreign 
policy. 

The Peace Research Centre, which is to be 
funded by the Department of Foreign Affairs 
through a series of annual grants for at least 
seven years, will be set up within the Re- 
search School of Pacific Studies at the ANU. 

The Centre will operate under the guidance 
of an Advisory Committee drawn from re- 
levant areas across the University as well as 
outside the University. This Committee, 
which will be chaired by the Director of the 
Research School of Pacific Studies, will 
advise on matters of policy relating to the 
Centre and on the Centre's research program. 
Staff for the centre will be recruited by the 
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University in accordance with the usual Uni- 
versity procedures. It is anticipated that there 
will be an active program of Visiting Fellows 
at the Centre. 


Visit by the Attorney-General to 
China 


Speech by the Attorney-General, Senator 
Gareth Evans, at the banquet hosted by the 
Chinese Minister of Justice, Mr Zou Yu, in 
Beijing, on 4 July: 


It is with great pleasure that | respond to 
your warm words of welcome. My visit, at 
your kind invitation, Minister, marks a further 
step in the broadening of our bilateral rela- 
tions. In recent years there has been a 
remarkable growth in exchanges between 
our two countries, to our mutual benefit, 
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The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
presenting the $50000 che- 
que to Vice Chancellor of the 
ANU, Professor Peter Karmel 
(left). (AIS photo). 


enhanced particularly by the visit of Premier 
Zhao to Australia in April last year and Mr 
Hawke's visit to China in February of this 
year. Our common geographical position, 
within the Asia-Pacific region, and our shared 
interests in the peace, prosperity and stability 
of that region, have led naturally to a growing 
awareness of the advantages of co-operation 
across a wide range of areas. 

Encouraged by China’s ‘open door’ policy, 
the emphasis in our more recent exchanges 
has been on examining the scope for com- 
plementary economic strategies particularly 
in relation to our iron and steel industries. 
During the recent successful visit of my 
colleague, Deputy Prime Minister Bowen, a 
memorandum of understanding on technical 
co-operation was signed, which looked to- 
wards longer term arrangements. 

Our contacts in other areas and at all levels 
are also increasing rapidly. We have a wealth 
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of exchanges, on political matters, in culture, 
science and education, journalism and 
sports, technical co-operation — with its 
emphasis on the transfer of technology — 
and, of course, a growing number and depth 
of legal exchanges. Our growing relationship 
was most directly emphasised by the open- 
ing last Monday of Australia’s Consulate- 
General in Shanghai, at which | had the 
honour of representing my Government. 

By September, Chinese and Australian 
travellers will have the convenience of direct 
air links between our two countries. All these 
developments reflect the keen interest 
Australia and Australians are taking in Chi- 
na's modernisation, their sense of the signifi- 
cance of this process for the world and our 
region and their wish to contribute to this 
important undertaking. 

| consider myself most fortunate to have 
the opportunity now to return to China, 
having first visited here in 1976. The period 
since then has been one of great change and 
advance in China, and even in the short time | 
have been here | have observed many signs 
of progress. 

The area of law is no exception. We in 
Australia have noted with interest China's 
attention in recent years to the development 
of its legal system as a cornerstone of 
modernisation. While legal systems may be 
derived from particular sets of values and 
patterns of behaviour, they share the com- 
mon feature of providing a framework within 
which human interaction takes place and 
against which it may be measured, and with 
that they bring a certain predictability and 
continuity to the life of the community. 

Both these elements are important for the 
social and economic life of the citizens of a 
country; they are equally important for the 
conduct of external relations. As our bilateral 
relations are becoming more diverse, so too 
are they becoming more complex as in- 
creasingly they are institutionalised, and sup- 
ported by legal agreements and contracts. 

Our legal exchanges thus make a very 
important, even fundamental, contribution to 
the conduct of our bilateral relations by 
increasing our understanding of the princi- 
ples on which they are based. As part of that 
learning process my visit has already been of 
great value to me and my Government and 
our discussions today have pointed the way 
towards further fruitful exchanges. 

In conclusion, | wish to thank Minister Zou 
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Yu for the cordial reception | have received 
and in turn, ask him to be my guest in 
Australia. 


Ambassador to Egypt 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 4 
July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Kenneth Rogers as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Egypt. He succeeds Mr Frank 
Murray, who has been Ambassador since 
1981. Mr Rogers will also be accredited on a 
non-resident basis as Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor to the Sudan. 

Mr Hayden said that Egypt played a leading 
role in Middle East and North African affairs 
and in the Islamic world. In view of its Peace 
Treaty with Israel, Egypt was also in a unique 
position to contribute towards resolution of 
the Arab-Israeli dispute. An important link 
between Egypt and Australia was the Austra- 
lian contribution of a contingent of military 
personnel and helicopters to the Multination- 
al Force and Observers in the Sinai. 

Mr Hayden noted that Australia enjoyed 
close and friendly relations with Egypt. Egypt 
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Mr Kenneth Rogers. (AIS photo). 
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had for many years been a valued importer of 
Australian wheat and provided a growing 
market for other Australian agricultural pro- 
ducts and manufactured goods. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia had been 
able to make a significant contribution to- 
wards Egypt’s development, providing 
40 000 tonnes of wheat as food aid in 1983- 
84, and allocating $1 million per year for the 
next two years for the construction of grain 
storage facilities. 

Mr Rogers joined the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in 1949 and has served in New 
York, Jakarta, Rome, Kuala Lumpur, Karachi, 
and as Head of Mission in Nairobi and 
Mexico. He was Australia’s Ambassador to 
Spain from 1980 to June 1984. 


Minister for Defence visits the 
multinational peacekeeping force 
in the Sinai 

News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 4 July: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Gordon 
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Airmen with the Multinational Force and Observers give a ‘big hand’ to the pilot of a RAAF Hercules 


aircraft carrying replacement personnel for the Australian contingent at e/ Gorah, Sinai. (Department of 
Defence photo). 


Scholes, today visited the Australian contin- 
gent serving in the Sinai with the Multination- 
al Force and Observers (MFO). 

‘The Force is clearly performing its task 
effectively, Mr Scholes said. ‘| was very 
impressed with the efficiency and high 
morale of the Australian contingent.’ 

During his visit, Mr Scholes met the Com- 
mander of the MFO, Lieutenant General E. 
Ingebritsen, and inspected the Australian and 
New Zealand helicopter unit. 

‘I was particularly pleased to meet a large 
number of Australian servicemen at the 
ANZAC Surf Club,’ he said. 

Later, Mr Scholes travelled by helicopter to 
MFO observation posts manned by Fijian and 
Columbian soldiers. 

The Minister noted that the Australian 
Government had agreed earlier this year to 
an extension of the participation of the Au- 
stralian contingent for a maximum period of 
two years. 

The Australian contingent comprises 106 
personnel, seven in the MFO Headquarters 
and 99 with the helicopter unit. Australia also 
provides eight Iroquois helicopters to the 
unit. 
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Commonwealth Serum 
Laboratories: appointment of 
Commissioners 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Health, Dr Neal Blewett, MP, on 5 July: 


The Minister for Health, Dr Neal Blewett, 
today announced appointments to the Com- 
monwealth Serum Laboratories Commission 
(CSL). 

Mr Neil Batt, a current member of the 
Commission, has been appointed Chairman. 
Mr Batt is Regional Director for Victoria and 
Tasmania of TNT Australia. He was formerly 
Deputy Premier and Treasurer of Tasmania 
and has held a wide variety of community 
service and business positions. 

Dr Thomas Hurley, Mr Vince McMullan, 
and Mr Hermann Huyer have been reap- 
pointed for further four-year terms. Dr Hurley 
has also been reappointed Vice-Chairman. 

Dr Hurley has been a member of the CSL 
Commission since 1970, and is Chairman, 
Division of Medicine, at the Royal Melbourne 
Hospital. 

Mr McMullan is the General Secretary of 
the Australian Public Service Association 
(APSA). 

Mr Huyer, who is retired, was formerly 
Chairman and Managing Director of Philips 
Australia. 

Dr Blewett paid tribute to the contribution 
made to CSL by the retiring Commissioners, 
Dr Jim Forbes and Mrs Barbara Hardy. 

‘As CSL Chairman, Dr Forbes played a 
significant role in CSL’s development as a 
soundly-based commercial enterprise within 
Australia’s pharmaceutical industry,’ he said. 

‘His efforts will ensure that CSL continues 
to provide Australian-owned pharmaceutical 
capacity and employment into the 1990s.’ 

CSL manufactures an extensive range of 
pharmaceutical products for human and 
veterinary use, including life-saving vaccines, 
insulin, penicillin, diagnostic agents and tis- 
sue culture media. 


Visit by USAF General 
News release issued by the Department of 
Defence, on 5 July: 


The Commander in Chief, Strategic Air 
Command, United States Air Force, General 
B.L. Davis, will visit Canberra between 8 and 
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10 July as part of a familiarisation tour of the 
Pacific region. 

It will be his first official visit to Australia. 

General Davis will be met at RAAF Fairbairn 
by Air Vice Marshal J.W. Newham, who will 
be Acting Chief of the Air Staff during the 
visit. 

General Davis will have discussions with 
the Chief of Defence Force Staff, General Sir 
Phillip Bennett, and senior RAAF and defence 
officials. 


Visit to Japan by RAAF Chief of 
Air Staff 


News release issued by the Department of 
Defence, on 5 July: 


The Chief of Air Staff, Air Marshal S.D. 
Evans, will visit Japan between 8 and 14 July 
for discussions with senior Japanese air force 
and defence officials. 

It will be Air Marshal Evans’ first official 
visit to Japan. 

Air Marshal Evans will be the guest of 
General Mori, Chief of Staff of the Japan Air 
Self Defence Force. 

During his visit Air Marshal Evans will 
inspect a number of Japanese operational air 
bases and facilities. 


British atomic tests in Australia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Home Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen, MP, on 5 July: 


‘Allegations that the Australian lonising 
Radiation Advisory Council (AIRAC) had not 
consulted the United Kingdom Ministry of 
Defence (MODUK) in the preparation of an 
AIRAC report on British nuclear tests in 
Australia were incorrect’, the Minister for 
Home Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen, said today. 

The Report ‘British Nuclear Tests in 
Australia — a Review of Operational Safety 
Measures and of Possible After-Effects’ was 
tabled in Parliament on 26 May 1983. Mr 
Cohen said a draft of the report had been sent 
to the UK for comment in September 1982 
and UK authorities had advised that the draft 
gave ‘a basis for a valuable and reasonable 
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document which could well be a much used 
reference text for the future’. 

‘MODUK has confirmed that it was con- 
sulted and had provided comment on the 
content of the AIRAC Report’, Mr Cohen said. 

The Minister added that MODUK had cate- 
gorically denied media reports that any 
Ministry spokesman had said there were a lot 
of inconsistencies in the AIRAC Report. 

‘New information, released by UK author- 
ities since Report No. 9 was published has 
been referred to AIRAC recently. This infor- 
mation concerns the location of personnel, 
including Australians, at the Buffalo series of 
tests at Maralinga in 1956’, Mr Cohen said. ‘At 
One test the personnel (the ‘Indoctrinee 
Force’) were stationed closer to the blast site 
than previously advised by the UK author- 
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ities. AIRAC is currently re-assessing the 
radiation doses received by these men, based 
on the latest information, and will be report- 
ing to me in the near future’, Mr Cohen said. 
Mr Cohen said that AIRAC had been estab- 
lished in 1973 to advise the Government on 
the effects of ionising radiation on the Austra- 
lian population and the environment. ‘AIRAC 
has been a valuable source of advice to the 
Government on many subjects, including 
fallout from French atmospheric nuclear tests 
and the radiological status of former nuclear 
test sites at the Monte Bello Islands, Emu and 
Maralinga test ranges’, the Minister said. 
‘lam confident that the Council will con- 
tinue to provide expert and objective advice 
to the Government on matters relating to 
ionising radiation’, Mr Cohen concluded. 
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koalas at Sydney's Taronga Zoo. Tests on the twice-weekly shipment of leaves will continue for two weeks 
ending on 7 July. They are being made as part of exhaustive preparations for the planned presentation of 
koalas to Japan later this year. The Tokyo leaves, like those from Nagoya used in an earlier trial, are being 
readily accepted by the koalas, according to the Director of the Taronga Zoo, Mr Jack Throp (left). The 
trials are being closely observed by a team of specialists from Tokyo’s Tama Zoo led by Mr Toshiki 
Kobayashi (right). (AIS photo). 
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British atomic tests in Australia: 
establishment of a Royal 
Commission 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Resources and Energy, Senator Peter Walsh, 
on § July: 


Following consideration by the Govern- 
ment of a Report of an expert committee 
established to review data on atmospheric 
fallout arising from British nuclear tests in 
Australia, the Government will be recom- 
mending to the Governor-General-in-Council 
the establishment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the British nuclear tests in 
Australia between 1952 and 1963, including 
those tests known as the minor trials. The 
Prime Minister has also written to relevant 
State Premiers concerning the establishment 
of the Inquiry preparatory to finalising the 
Government's recommendation to the 
Governor-General. Additionally, the Prime 
Minister has informed the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain of the Government's intentions 
and sought her co-operation with the prop- 
osed Inquiry. 


The Government will be recommending 
that the Inquiry be headed by Mr Justice J.R. 
McClelland, Chief Judge of the Land and 
Environment Court of New South Wales and 
that there be two other Commissioners: Mrs 
J. Fitch, Senior Health Physicist, South Aus- 
tralian Health Commission and Dr W.J.A. 
Jonas Ph.D; Lecturer in Geography at the 
University of Newcastle, NSW. 


The Inquiry is being established in the 
interests of facilitating a full and open discio- 
sure of all relevant facts surrounding these 
tests. 


The attached document sets out the basis 
for the Letters Patent for the Royal Commis- 
sion, currently in preparation and to be 
recommended to the Governor-General-in- 
Council. The focus of the Inquiry is to be on 
measures that were taken for protection of 
persons against the harmful effects of ionis- 
ing radiation and the dispersal of radioactive 
substances and toxic materials as judged 
against standards applicable at the time and 
with reference to standards of today. Emph- 
asis will be placed on those groups or 
individuals who were closely involved, in- 
cluding Australian service personnel and civi- 
lians employed at the test sites and Aborigin- 
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als and other civilians in the general region of 
the sites. 


The Inquiry will also be asked to consider 
past and present management of the test and 
minor trial site areas and although it will be 
free to make whatever recommendations it 
chooses in its report, the Inquiry will be 
specifically requested to report on the future 
management and use of test site areas. 


Five plaintiffs have made claims against the 
Australian Government in the courts in rela- 
tion to the alleged effects of the nuclear tests 
on their health and | indicated recently that 
this had caused concern as to whether any 
public judicial inquiry might give rise to 
contempt of court considerations. The Gov- 
ernment sought an opinion from Sir Maurice 
Byers, QC and in the light of his advice that an 
Inquiry could be validly established and is 
unlikely to give rise to contempt of court, the 
Government has decided that the public 
interest would be best served by proceeding 
with the Inquiry. 

However, on Sir Maurice Byers’ advice, as a 
matter of prudence the Inquiry will be asked 
to seek to avoid taking evidence in its public 
proceedings on matters that bear on particu- 
lar matters at issue in the common law 
actions. This may mean that the Inquiry will 
judge it necessary on occasions to hold 
certain of its proceedings in private. The 
Government hopes that in the interests of full 
public disclosure of the facts, this will not be a 
frequent event. 


The Committee on atmospheric fallout aris- 
ing from British nuclear tests recommended 
that the Australian Government subsume as 
a national venture a study currently under- 
way by the SA Government, with the financial 
assistance of the Australian Government, into 
the health of Aboriginal people who may 
have been in the general region of the nuclear 
weapons test site areas in South Australia. By 
agreement with the South Australian Govern- 
ment it is intended that the group carrying 
out that study will continue its work under a 
consultancy arrangement to the Australian 
Government Inquiry. 


The Government will be giving further 
consideration to the other recommendations 
in the Atmospheric Fallout Committee Report 
dealing with the establishment of a national 
repository of documents relating to British 
nuclear tests and a separate national reposi- 
tory of health data related to the tests. 
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Royal Commission into British nuclear 
tests in Australia between 1952 and 
1963 


The Royal Commission is to inquire into 
certain aspects of the British nuclear tests, 
including those tests known as minor trials, 
that were conducted in Australia between 
1952 and 1963. It may be necessary for the 
Royal Commission to inquire into events that 
occurred before 1952 and after 1963. 

The focus of the Royal Commission is to be 
on the measures that were taken for protec- 
tion against the harmful effects of exposure 
to ionising radiation and the dispersal of 
radioactive substances and toxic materials 
arising from the tests and minor trials, as 
judged against standards applicable at the 
time and with reference to the standards of 
today. 

The Inquiry is to look at the effects of 
exposure to ionising radiation and the disper- 
sal of radioactive substances and toxic mat- 
erials arising from the tests and minor trials 
on any persons but with particular reference 
to Australian service personnel and civilian 
employees at the test and minor trial sites, 
Royal Australian Navy personnel in the vicin- 
ity of the Monte Bello Islands tests and Royal 
Australian Air Force personnel, including 
decontamination teams, involved in atomic 
cloud sampling and tracking operations, 
Aboriginals and other civilians in the general 
regions of the test and trial sites. 

in examining protective measures the 
Commission is to have particular regard to: 
è management and conduct of the tests and 

minor trials including the criteria for safe 

firing of the tests; 

è arrangements to exclude unauthorised 
persons from prohibited areas; and 

è radiological and other health physics stan- 
dards and practices. 

The Commission is also to consider: 

è atmospheric atomic fallout monitoring 
arrangements; 

@ the disposal within Australia of buildings; 
equipment and materials that were at the 
test sites; and 

è what steps were and are being taken to 
manage the test and minor trial sites. 
(The Commission is also) to consider and 

report on any evidence of adverse health 

effects arising from the nuclear tests and 
minor trials in respect of any of the persons 
or groups specified above. 
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The Commission is to make such recom- 
mendations as it thinks appropriate including 
recommendations as to the future manage- 
ment and use of the test and minor trial sites. 

The Commission should be required to 
have regard, inter alia, to the documents 
listed below: 

è Australian Radiation Advisory Council Re- 
ports Nos. 2 of 1975, 4 of 1979, 5 of 1979, 7 
of 1980 and 9 of 1983; 

@ Health of Atomic Personnel, Common- 
wealth Department of Health, 1983; 

e AWRE®* Report No. 0-16/68/Final Report on 
Residual Radioactive Contamination of the 
Maralinga Range and Emu Site; 

è Report of an Expert Committee on the 
Review of Data on Atmospheric Fallout 
Arising from British Nuclear Tests in 
Australia, May 1984; and 

è British Atomic Tests in Australia: Chronol- 
ogy of Events: 1950-68, June 1984. 

The Commission is to be requested to take 
evidence in private whenever it considers a 
public hearing may prejudice the rights and 
litigants or claimants in particular pending 
actions. The Commission is also to be re- 
quested to consider issuing a separate report, 
with appropriate recommendations whether 
the report of the Commission should be 
published, in respect of particular recom- 
mendations or conclusions that may impinge 
directly on particular matters in issue bet- 
ween the parties in a pending case. 

The Commission is also to be requested to 
ensure that any written or oral evidence 
tendered to it that is drawn from British 
classified documents not be taken in public or 
publicly released or referred to in public 
proceedings of the Commission, without the 
consent of the British Government, and that 
the Commission should also consider issuing 
a separate report, with appropriate recom- 
mendations whether the report of the Com- 
mission should be published, so as to refer to 
such material drawn from British classified 
documents. 

The Inquiry is to conduct its inquiry as 
expeditiously and on as informal a basis as 
possible, and to present its report to the 
Government as soon as possible and no later 
than 30 June 1985 unless the Government in 
the interim chooses to extend the period of 
the Inquiry beyond that date. 


* Atomic Weapons Research Establishment (Ed.}. 
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Aborigines in tertiary education 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Education and Youth Affairs, Senator Susan 
Ryan, on 6 July: 


The Government expected a significant 
proportion of the new student places in 
higher education institutions during 1985 to 
be allocated to Aborigines, the Minister for 
Education and Youth Affairs, Senator Ryan, 
said today. 

Announcing the guidelines to the Com- 
monwealth Tertiary Education Commission, 
Senator Ryan said the Government continued 
to be concerned at the low level of Aboriginal 
participation in tertiary education. 

in providing increased funds for higher 
education the Government had made provi- 
sion for a significant part of the increased 
intake in 1985 to be directed towards Abor- 
igines, with particular emphasis on teacher 
education as recommended by the National 
Aboriginal Education Committee. 

The increased funding should be directed 
particularly towards those institutions which 
were participating in the achievement of the 
Government's target of training 1000 Abori- 
ginal teachers by the year 1990. 

Senator Ryan said the Government urged 
State authorities and institutions to expand 
special provisions for entry by Aborigines 
who did not have formal entry qualifications 
and to increase their support for Aborigines 
during the period of their courses. 

She said the Government endorsed the 
comprehensive range of measures proposed 
by the Commission to improve access and 
equity in all three sectors of tertiary education 
— universities, colleges of advanced educa- 
tion and Technical and Further Education 
(TAFE). 

An amount of $1 million had been made 
available for 1985 to promote measures 
which would contribute to the longer-term 
improvement of access to higher education 
of disadvantaged groups and it was expected 
that, during 1985, TAFE systems would in- 
crease their emphasis on meeting the special 
needs of disadvantaged young people, parti- 
cularly Aborigines, migrant and refugee 
youth and the disabled. 

The Minister said those groups were still 
under-represented in education and TAFE 
had an important role in meeting both their 
short-term training and social needs. 
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‘These guidelines set the scene for a return 
to steady, planned growth in tertiary educa- 
tion over the 1985-87 triennium,’ Senator 
Ryan said. 

‘They consolidate, and build upon, the 
important measures implemented by the 
Government for 1984 and they initiate fun- 
damental reviews directed to increasing 
opportunities and improving the quality and 
effectiveness of the outcome of educational 
provisions,’ she said. 


Law talks in China 


News release issued by the Attorney- 
General, Senator Gareth Evans, on 8 July: 


The Attorney-General, Senator Gareth 
Evans, returned to Australia today after a 
7-day visit to China during which he had 
discussions with his Chinese counterpart, the 
Minister for Justice, Mr Zou Yu, and other 
senior Chinese Government officials on a 
range of legal subjects. 

The visit forms part of a continuing series 
of high-level legal exchanges which, as part 
of the broadening base of Australia’s bilateral 
relations with China, reflect the priority which 
China is giving to the restoration and mod- 
ernisation of its legal system in the wake of 
the Cultural Revolution. 

In keeping with the expanding commercial 
and economic links between the two coun- 
tries, the discussions focused on the develop- 
ment of Chinese economic and trade law but 
also covered the court system, criminal law 
and procedure, correctional institutions, legal 
education, dispute resolution and the 
development of legal exchanges between 
Australia and China. 

Some specific highlights of the visit were: 
èe the opening of the new Australian 

Consulate-General in Shanghai attended 

by over 150 Chinese civil and political 

leaders; 

è a meeting with Senior Vice-Premier Wan Li 
to discuss continuing Australia-China rela- 
tions; 

èe meetings in Beijing with the President of 
the Supreme Court, the Procurator-General 
(who is responsible for supervising crimin- 
al investigation and for initiating prosecu- 
tions) and the China Law Society; 

è attendance at an Intermediate China cri- 
minal trial and visits to a juvenile reforma- 
tory and an adult prison; 

è discussions on legal education with the 
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East China Institute of Political Science and 
Law in Shanghai; and 

® a meeting with several directors of local 
mediation (dispute resolution) committees. 


Model arbitration clause for Australia- 
China trade 


The Attorney-General had discussions in 
Beijing with the Ministry of Foreign Economic 
Relations and Trade (MOFERT) and with the 
China Council for the Promotion of Inter- 
national Trade (CCPIT) on legal aspects of 
trade and investment and specifically on the 
need for a model arbitration clause for use in 
Australia-China trading contracts. 

The Attorney-General and MOFERT agreed 
that a model arbitration clause — to be 
recommended by both Governments for in- 
clusion in new contracts — would be of very 
considerable benefit to China-Australia trade 
relations, and accordingly that substantive 
inter-governmental negotiations on the draft- 
ing of such a clause should begin promptly. 

The starting-point for the negotiations will 
be two Australian draft clauses which have 
been submitted to the Chinese. These drafts 
were prepared by the Trade Law Committee 
of the Law Council of Australia whose chair- 
man, Mr David Bailey, was a member of the 
Australian delegation on the current visit. 

it is contemplated that, in addition to the 
arbitration facilities currently provided by 
China’s Foreign Economic Trade Arbitration 
Commission, trading parties would have the 
option of having their arbitration conducted 
under UNCITRAL rules in a third country, 
desirably within the Asian region. 

‘The particular question of third-country 
arbitration remains a sensitive one, but there 
is clear agreement on the need for effective 
dispute-resolution procedures to be estab- 
lished involving friendly negotiation, concilia- 
tion, and arbitration, with litigation only as an 
absolute last resort’, Senator Evans said. 

‘We are breaking new ground with this 
project, but the constructive and friendly 
nature of the Beijing talks, and the positive 
direction agreed upon, give some cause for 
optimism that it will in due course be brought 
to a successful conclusion.’ 


Australia-China legal exchange scheme 


At his meeting with the Chinese Minister 
for Justice, Mr Zou Yu, the Attorney-General 
put forward a proposal for a systematic and 
ongoing legal exchange scheme between the 
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two countries to supplement existing ad hoc 
visits and delegations. 

Broad agreement in principle was reached 
on the proposed scheme, and it is hoped that, 
subject to further discussions on questions of 
detail at official level, it can commence 
operation in 1985. 

The scheme proposed by the Attorney- 
General would involve exchanges of legal 
personnel from a range of legal institutions in 
each country and would be designed to 
provide participants with an integrated and 
diverse program of legal experience. 

Participants in the proposed scheme would 
include judges, lawyers and legal workers 
from government legal agencies and law 
firms, and members of academic institutions. 
The work experience to be provided would 
include, as appropriate, periods of work in 
private law firms and corporations, with 
government legal agencies, and attached to 
university law faculties and similar tertiary 
institutions. 

it is envisaged in particular that private 
legal firms and corporations in Australia 
would provide legal work experience for 
Chinese lawyers and legal workers in both 
international and Australian trade and invest- 
ment law. This would implement a proposal 
initially put forward by the Law Council of 
Australia. 

it is proposed that up to four placements 
would initially be offered in Australia for 
suitable Chinese applicants, each placement 
being of between six months and two years 
duration. The scheme would be co-ordinated 
at the Australian end by the Attorney- 
General's Department. 


Criminal justice 


The Attorney-General attended a criminal 
trial, visited a juvenile reformatory in Shan- 
ghai and a factory prison in Beijing, and 
discussed prosecution policy with the 
Procurator-General and questions of substan- 
tive criminal law and the role of lawyers in 
criminal proceedings with officials from the 
Ministry of Justice. 

The opportunity was taken on several occa- 
sions in discussions with senior Chinese 
leaders to communicate the widespread con- 
cern that had been felt in Australia, and the 
West generally, at reports last year of the 
large-scale administration of capital punish- 
ment as part of the Government's anti-crime 
campaign. 
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East Timor: visit by Australian 
Ambassador 


‘Summary Report of the visit to East Timor 
by the Australian Ambassador to Indonesia, 
Mr F.R. Dalrymple’, issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 8 
July: 


Mr Dalrymple, accompanied by the De- 
fence Attache, Brigadier Murphy, arrived in 
Dili on 4 July 1984 and was given the 
following program: 
4July 1700 hours meeting with Governor 
Carrascalao 
Visit by road to Manatuto to see a 
steel bridge supplied under Austra- 
lian aid 
Visit Atauro Island detention centre 
and then visit the Catholic Relief 
Services agricultural project near 
Sare. 

7 July Return to Jakarta. 

When Mr Dalrymple protested that the visit 
was too narrow, he was told that the author- 
ities were not prepared to take risks with his 
safety as his visit and arrival in Dili had been 
extensively publicised by Radio Australia. 


Call on Governor Carrascalao 


Commenting on the program, the Governor 
said that he was not prepared to take ‘even a 
one per cent risk’ with the safety of the 
Australian Ambassador. 

Regarding the security situation, the Gov- 
ernor said there had been a considerable 
improvement since December last year. Dur- 
ing the later months of last year Fretilin had 
mounted a series of attacks by armed bands 
and these had had to be countered by military 
operations which had been successful. Since 
the end of last year Fretilin had operated only 
in groups of two or three, extorting supplies 
from villages, occasionally burning down a 
village or some building, and occasionally 
killing someone. 

They would then disappear and it was very 
hard indeed to catch these people operating 
singly or in twos and threes because when 
not active they either went back to normal 
activities among the populace or disappeared 
in the hills. But it had become now a matter of 
nuisance value only and not an impediment 
to development or other government activi- 
ties as it had been for a time during the 
operations last year. The improvement in the 
security situation could be seen in various 


5 July 


6 July 
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ways including the fact that government 
officials and others now travelled freely 
around the Province by road. For example, 
the head of the local Parliament from Los 
Palos had arrived that morning by car to see 
the Governor, having driven himself to Dili. 
There was also evidence that previously 
abandoned settlements had been reoccupied. 

It was mentioned that Fretilin had allegedly 
been encouraged by the visit to East Timor in 
July 1983 of the Australian Parliamentary 
Delegation. Mr Carrascalao said that the East 
Timorese were very credulous and that in his 
view the resurgence of Fretilin activity in 
August 1983 had been affected by the visit 
and that recent publicity over the visit to 
Australia by Fretilin’s Representative at the 
UN, Ramos Horta, had given Fretilin further 
encouragement. The publicity beamed in day 
after day by Radio Australia was used by 
Fretilin and complicated the Government's 
task. 

The Governor said that despite the tempor- 
ary encouragement, Fretilin was a declining 
factor and it must be obvious that they would 
be gradually whittled away. in the meantime, 
the Government's task was to improve the lot 
of the people and much had been done in that 
regard. He had now better systems and better 
people in place and in the current Five Year 
Plan there would be a great advance. 


Visit to Manatuto 


On 5 July, Mr Dalrymple visited Manatuto 
to inspect a 240 metre steel bridge provided 
under the Australian aid program. Construc- 
tion was almost complete and the bridge was 
expected to be finished by mid-August. This 
had been done by Indonesian public works 
engineers and without the presence of Aus- 
tralian advisers. 

Mr Dalrymple visited the local church, at 
his own request, and found it in good condi- 
tion, much used and well cared for. 


Call on Provincial Secretary 


During a call on the Provincial Secretary, 
Lt-Col Sarwijo, a presentation was given on 
the main development programs. By 1990 the 
roads linking all the main centres will be 
all-weather asphalt providing a grid across 
the territory and its length both north and 
south. 

East Timor now had a higher ratio of 
doctors to population than any of the Indone- 
sian provinces (1:7000) and it had a rapidly 
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expanding network of Health Care Centres 
(Puskesmas) at present numbering 28 with 
101 substations. There were now three public 
hospitals as against only one in Portuguese 
times (plus two military hospitals at least one 
of which would eventually become a public 
hospital). The incidence of the most serious 
disease, malaria, had been considerably re- 
duced although much still needed to be done. 

By the end of this Five Year Plan, in 1990, 
East Timor would be not only self sufficient in 
food crops but have a small exportable 
surplus. 

literacy had been reduced from 85 per 
cent under the Portuguese to 65 per cent now 
and there were now nearly four times as 
many schools as in 1977. Sarwijo said one of 
the most encouraging things was that the 
demand for education was rising even faster 
and in 1983 a total of 90 000 children (out of a 
population of 555 000) had sought enrolment 
as compared with 20 000 in 1979. There were 
400 young East Timorese at Universities and 
other institutions in other parts of Indonesia 
being trained at Government expense. A big 
problem had been to get teachers to come to 
Timor but that was being overcome in two 
ways: by training East Timorese primary and 
junior secondary teachers (at present fifty in 
training in Dili) and by inducements to others 
from outside. 

It was explained that there had been a 
general problem getting good quality Indone- 
sian public servants to come and work in East 
Timor. There was now a 173 per cent loading 
on basic salaries (so that all officials receive a 
total pay of 273 per cent of basic salary) and 
for that and a range of other reasons that 
were less clear, the most recent advertise- 
ment for volunteers had produced a very 
good result, many more than required so that 
they were in a position now to be quite 
selective. 


Visit to Atauro 


On Friday 6 July Mr Dalrymple visited the 
detention centre on Atauro Island which 
contained 2153 persons. This number had 
been constant (except for natural increase) 
for the last 12 months as plans to return the 
people to the mainland were put off when the 
fighting erupted again last August. It was 
explained that within the next few weeks the 
program of returning people to their places of 
origin would be resumed and that if there 
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were no unforeseen emergency all the Atauro 
inmates would be returned during the next 12 
months. The people on Atauro generally 
appeared to be in good condition and there 
was sufficient (though monotonus) food, 
there were three schools and other basic 
facilities. 


Catholic Relief Services project 


At the CRS project at Rainate near Sare, 
south west of Dili, it was clear that USAID's 
$5m was being well spent. New plant strains 
especially of lamtoro and papaya, were being 
developed and new methods of transplating 
rice seedlings. 


Call on the Apostolic Administrator 


On 6 July, Mr Dalrymple, at his own 
request, was able to call on the Apostolic 
Administrator, Monsignor Belo. He explained 
that he was short of priests but that he hoped 
to overcome this by sending trainees to the 
seminary in Flores. The human rights situa- 
tion was discussed. 


Call on Military Headquarters 


On 7 July, during a call on the Dili Military 
Headquarters, it was explained that the secur- 
ity situation was under control and that 
Fretilin were reduced to occasional acts of 
terrorism by two or three people. Asked why 
such a substantial number of troops was 
required, it was pointed out that a substantial 
proportion were needed for development 
projects. This explanation was substantiated 
by the Governor on the basis that many 
projects were remote and civilian contractors 
were not interested. A  ‘labour-sharing’ 
arrangement had been worked out with the 
Army. Village security also required troops. 


Comment 


The was a widely held view in military and 
civilian circles that Australia had little right to 
‘interfere’ in East Timor. It was pointed out 
that the Parliamentary Delegation had been 
given unrestricted access but it was felt that 
insufficient notice had been taken of their 
report. 

A demonstration on Mr Dairymple’s depar- 
ture carried banners reading ‘we are already 
free’, ‘don’t interfere in our affairs’ and ‘we 
don't need help’. 
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Inspection of Moruroa Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 
July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the release of 
the report of the group of scientists that 
inspected the French nuclear testing site at 
Moruroa Atoll in October-November 1983. 

The scientific team, which included scien- 
tists from New Zealand, Australia and Papua 
New Guinea, paid particular attention in their 
report to the environmental and health 
aspects of French nuclear testing. 

Mr Hayden said that while he found reas- 
suring the report’s conclusion that the levels 
of radioactive fallout were relatively low and 
that these levels did not lead to any expecta- 
tion that radiation-induced diseases would be 
detectable, he was concerned at the report's 
conclusion that leakage could occur from the 
detonation chambers in the long-term and 
that the structural integrity of the coral limes- 
tones on the upper section of Moruroa Atoll 
had already been impaired. 

Mr Hayden congratulated the team of sci- 
entists on their report which he said added 
considerably to the amount of information on 
French testing at Moruroa Atoll. He paid 
tribute, in particular, to the two Australian 
scientists (Dr Peter Davies from the Bureau of 
Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics 
and Mr Des Davy from the Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission) for their contribution to 
the report. 

Mr Hayden recalled that when he first 
announced Australia’s agreement to accept 
the invitation of the French Government to 
join a team to inspect Moruroa Atoll, he had 
reaffirmed the Government's view that while 
the environmental and health effects of nuc- 
lear testing were important, the Govern- 
ment’s dominant concern was that nuclear 
testing should not take place by any state in 
any environment. 

Mr Hayden said Australia would continue 
to work actively for a comprehensive test ban 
treaty and was committed to pursue this 
objective in the Conference on Disarmament 
in Geneva and the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

A ban on all nuclear testing would be a 
major step towards inhibiting the spread of 
nuclear weapons. 
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Mr Hayden said Australia would maintain 
its strong opposition to French nuclear test- 
ing in the South Pacific. He said the scientists’ 
report and the continuing program of French 
nuclear testing would be considered further 
by the Heads of Government of South Pacific 
Forum countries when they meet in Tuvalu in 
late August 1984. 

Mr Hayden said copies of the report were 
available to the public from the Public Affairs 
Branch of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 


Summary 


Chapter 1 reviews the sources and nature 
of radioactive fallout from atmospheric 
weapon testing and assesses its radiological 
significance. It also describes investigations 
into current levels of environmental radioac- 
tivity at Moruroa, and discusses the likeli- 
hood of any association between the testing 
program in French Polynesia and cancer 
statistics for the region. 

Radioactive fallout in the South Pacific 
from atmospheric nuclear testing has been 
made up of two major components: long- 
lived fission products from largely stratos- 
pheric fallout and short-lived fission products 
from tropospheric fallout. For the southern 
temperate zone, which includes New Zea- 
land, the greater contribution to radiation 
exposure of the population has arisen from 
long-lived fission products, about 20 per cent 
of which derived from tests by France at 
Moruroa and Fangataufa Atolls, the remain- 
der largely deriving from northern hemi- 
sphere atmospheric tests. In southern tropic- 
al regions stratospheric fallout deposition has 
been lower, and in the northern temperate 
zone about three to four times higher than in 
the southern temperate region. 

Annual dose commitments are assessed 
for each fallout radionuclide that makes a 
significant contribution to total dose. Short- 
lived radionuclides in tropospheric fallout 
from atmospheric tests in the southern hemi- 
sphere have given rise to variable doses from 
year to year: in New Zealand the dose 
contribution from this source approached 
about half that from stratospheric fallout in 
some years. In the latitude band in which the 
tests were conducted considerably higher 
doses were recorded, particularly as a result 
of occasional rain-out events, notably at 
Samoa on 12 September 1966 and at Tahiti 
on 19 July 1974. Maximum annual doses in 
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Pacific Islands from fallout however, have 
remained well below the world average 
annual natural radiation exposure and very 
much fess than annual rates in areas of the 
world of high natural radioactivity. 

Currently annual doses from fallout are 
estimated to be about 0.5 per cent of the 
world average natural background rate (2000 
wSv/y), in New Zealand and Tahiti, and to be 
somewhat lower than this in Fiji. 

Ambient radiation levels in the Base 
accommodation area of Moruroa Atoll are 
generally lower than they are elsewhere in 
the world because of the very low natural 
radioactivity concentration of coral soils. 
Traces of fallout from atmospheric tests are 
detectable at levels far below those of health 
significance. 

Maximum doses received by personnel 
involved in handling radioactive material at 
Moruroa are generally only small fractions of 
internationally recommended limits for occu- 
pational exposure. 

Radiation doses to the French Polynesian 
population from natural radiation and fallout 
radioactivity are lower than world average 
levels and do not lead to the expectation that 
any radiation-induced diseases would be 
detectable. While the relatively small popula- 
tion of French Polynesia does not allow very 
precise estimation of cancer rates, cancer 
Statistics for the region do not support any 
suggestion of elevated rates for types of 
cancer which might be associated with exces- 
sive exposure to radioactive fallout. 

Chapter 2 describes the geological struc- 
ture and hydrology of Moruroa Atoll and 
discusses effects on these of the under- 
ground test series. The first major division of 
the chapter on structural integrity defines the 
French view of the geology of the atoll and 
the effect of testing on its integrity; this is 
used as the yardstick for verification. In a 
number of important issues mission findings 
have proved to be at variance with French 
claims. In the period July 1976-May 1984 
France conducted about 60 underground 
tests at Moruroa, the detonations taking place 
in the volcanics at depths probably between 
700 and 1200 m and of magnitude up to about 
200 kt. The phenomenology of underground 
nuclear detonations and atoll stratigraphy 
and structure are described. Calculations are 
presented of the size of sub-surface physical 
features induced by detonations of varying 
magnitude, the data providing a strong 
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indication of containment safety margins in 
the volcanics. 

Moruroa in common with other atolls is 
made up of two sequences; the upper limes- 
tones of 180-500 m thickness overlying volca- 
nics of several thousand metres thickness. 
For both sequences an assessment is made 
as to whether their inherent physical attri- 
butes are conducive to containment or leak- 
age of radionuclides and whether testing has 
affected their integrity. 

The limestones, comprised of superim- 
posed successions of reefs, are for the most 
part porous and permeable with many hori- 
zons of particularly high porosity and per- 
meability. The flanks of the atoll, however, 
are protected by aprons of low permability. 
Hydrologic studies indicate low rates of flow 
from ocean to atoll of about 1my~' and 
flows in the body of the limestones of 10- 
100 my '. Underground testing may be 
acting to alter the ambient condition, particu- 
larly along the north-east and south-west 
margins, both areas of particularly severe 
testing as indicated by fissuring, subsidence 
and submarine sliding of the limestones. 
Hydrological consequences of these effects 
are increases in the vertical transfer rate of 


-water and in the direct lateral exchange rate 


between ocean and atoll interior. Further, if 
apron limestones are removed in a number of 
places, a hydrologic system could develop 
where ocean water could traverse through 
the sub-reef without imprinting any signature 
on the lagoon. 

The volcanics, occurring at depths varying 
from about 200m beneath the lagoon to 
500 m around the atoll margins, are divided 
into upper subaerial and lower submarine 
sequences. The upper sequence is highly 
heterogeneous in rock type and porosity 
variations. The lower sequence is also vari- 
able but of generally lower permeability. 
While both seismic and magnetic data indi- 
cate zones of major faulting in the volcanics 
there is no evidence to suggest that the faults 
have been reactivated or that there is massive 
fissuring as a result of testing. However, 
zones of fracture extend up to a 400 m radius 
from the detonation points of large tests and 
the possibility exists for overlap of adjacent 
fracture zones particularly beneath the SW 
and NE margins. 

The pattern of past testing beneath the atoll 
rim has produced in the sub-surface a reposi- 
tory of nuclear waste products whose depths 
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probably vary from 500 to 1200 m. The 
French claim that any leakage from the 
volcanics to the limestones will be stopped 
by the impermeable transition zone is not 
borne out by the data inspected. 

The transition zone which occurs between 
the volcanics and limestones is highly vari- 
able in thickness and rock type and this casts 
doubt on its ability to act as an impermeable 
barrier to potential radioactive leakage. The 
potential exists for leakage of water from 
detonation cavities to the biosphere in less 
than 1000 years. In chapter 3 account is taken 
of the geology of Moruroa (outlined in Chap- 
ter 2) and the phenomenological description 
of an underground testing program to obtain 
predictions on venting and long-term leakage 
from the test sites. The treatment is, of 
necessity, qualitative. To be otherwise, cores 
from re-entry bores would need to have been 
seen and the mission would have needed 
extensive geochemical data. Neither of these 
requirements was met. 

French information on venting is very qual- 
itative and there is no reason to believe their 
figure that more than 99 per cent of the 
radioactivity is retained in vitrified material. 
Their description of venting as inconsequen- 
tial is almost certainly true but any implicit 
impression that venting is barely, if not 
rarely, detectable is almost certainly false. 
Because of the timing and duration of the 
mission’s visit only one approach to the 
detection of venting was possible; it yielded 
positive results. 

Prerequisites for radioactivity, initially con- 
tained at the underground test site, not to 
reach the biosphere are very long groundwa- 
ter transport times and large sorption capac- 
ity for the surrounding rock. For fission 
products such as '9’Cs and “Sr with half lives 
in tens of years, a low groundwater velocity 
would suffice. For some transuranics with 
half-lives of thousands to tens of thousands 
of years, such as *°9Pu, almost any geological 
media would suffice because of the ease with 
which they are absorbed. However, for other 
transuranic activation products, such as 
237Np, both restraining factors are needed. 
The limestone strata provide neither. 
Groundwater velocities are high (10- 
100 my ') and are being increased by the 
testing program. Their cavernous nature 
offers little opportunity for geochemical pro- 
cesses to equilibrate and this too is being 
exacerbated by the testing program. The 
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claim that the transition zone acts as a barrier 
to long-term leakage can, on the basis of 
geological evidence, be discounted. The vol- 
canics in their virgin state offer a poor to 
moderate geochemical barrier and a moder- 
ate to good hydrological barrier. The testing 
program is reducing the effectiveness of 
both. 


if the testing program were to be termin- 
ated now it could be expected that leakage 
would be detectable, particularly around the 
southern margins, within a thousand years. It 
would also be surprising if this leakage were 
consequential. Continued testing in areas 
such as the southern margin could give rise 
to sufficiently accelerated groundwater flow 
to allow detection of the relatively shorter- 
lived nuclide Sr. 

Chapter 4 reviews waste management 
practices at Moruroa. While it was not possi- 
ble to verify in any direct way most of the 
information provided to the mission, know- 
ledge of the scale of work undertaken, the 
experience of others at similar facilities and 
inspection of French laboratories, gives no 
reason to doubt its validity. 


Radioactive wastes at Moruroa arise from 
routine operations involving radioactive mat- 
erials, post-detonation drilling programs and 
residual contamination from atmospheric 
tests and safety trials. The sources, magni- 
tude and disposal of the wastes are outlined. 
Total environmental releases are not of 
radiological consequence. 


Attempted verification was limited to infor- 
mation supplied on the origin, extent and 
consequence of plutonium contamination in 
the lagoon. In the event, this was made next 
to impossible by the restrictions on sampling 
imposed by the French which did not allow 
collection of biota or sediments from the 
lagoon and restricted the area of the lagoon 
from which water could be drawn. As the 
only avenue available for obtaining a historic 
record of the transport of plutonium from the 
lagoon to the ocean was to look at the 
distribution of plutonium in aged corals, 
there was a need for coral samples from as 
close to the lagoon as possible. Collection 
difficulties were compounded by weather 
conditions. 

The mission was able to verify the quantity 
of plutonium now being transported from the 
lagoon and, on the basis of published infor- 
mation on coral atolls used as testing sites by 
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the U.S., to conclude that the French infor- 
mation on the inventory of plutonium in the 
lagoon was reasonable. 


Conclusions 


® maximum annual doses in Pacific Islands 
from radioactive fallout from atmospheric 
tests have remained less than one tenth the 
world average annual natural radiation 
exposure. Current annual doses are about 
0.5 per cent of background in New Zealand 
and Tahiti and somewhat less than this in 
Fiji; 

è ambient radiation levels in the Base 
accommodation area of Moruroa Atoll are 
generally lower than they are elsewhere in 
the world and traces of fallout from atmos- 
pheric tests are detectable only at levels far 
below those of health significance: 

@ radiation doses to the French Polynesian 
population from natural radiation and fall- 
out radioactivity are lower than world 
average levels and do not lead to any 
expectation that radiation-induced dis- 
eases would be detectable: 

® cancer statistics for the region do not 
support any suggestion of elevated rates 
for types of cancer which might be associ- 
ated with excessive exposure to radioac- 
tive fallout; 

@ the structural integrity of part of the coral 
limestones forming the upper section of 
Moruroa Atoll has been impaired through 
fissuring, subsidence and submarine 
slides; 

è the variation in thickness and composition 
of the transition zone casts doubt on its 
ability to act either as a barrier to migrating 
radionuclides, or as an absorber of and 
director of seismic energy generated by a 
nuclear detonation; 

@ the volcanic core in which the tests take 
place has been severely altered in zones 
surrounding the detonation chambers. The 
balance of available data suggests that the 


overall integrity of the volcanics has not 


been impaired; 

@ there is no geological evidence of short- 
term leakage to date. The hydrology of 
limestones and volcanics is such as to 
suggest that leakage could occur from the 
detonation chambers in a time period of 
500 to 1000 years; 

è venting of gaseous and volatile fission 
products from the underground test sites 
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does occur at the time of detonation. There 
is evidence that the amount is greater than 
would be expected simply through the 
backpacking of the placement bore being 
‘less than perfect’; 


è at the underground test sites water is 


available for leaching the radioactive mat- 
erial (which can be equated to high-level 
waste). Mechanisms exist for the transport 
of this contaminated water to the bios- 
phere at least in the long-term (greater 
than 500 y). The radiological consequence 
of this leakage depends markedly on the 
depth of placement of the weapons tested 
and on their relative placement, one test to 
another. Precise details of placement are 
not known; | i 
® waste mangement at Moruroa was poor; it 
is now very good. Only small quantities of 
radioactivity are routinely discharged and 
they are not radiologically significant: and 
è there is transfer of dissolved plutonium 
from the lagoon to the ocean; it is of only 
minor radiological importance. The mis- 
sion was unable to verify that 10-20 kg of 
plutonium is present in the sediments of 
the lagoon nor determine its source. 


Australian-New Zealand defence 
co-operation 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 10 July: 


Defence co-operation between Australia 
and New Zealand will receive a major boost 
with the awarding of a New Zealand defence 
contract for the Second Generation Defence 
Communications Network (SGDCN), to the 
Canberra based Plessey Pacific Defence Sys- 
tems Pty Ltd. 

The Minister for Defence, Mr Gordon 
Scholes, said that the New Zealand network 
(SGDCN) would be technically identical to the 
Australian Defence Integrated Secure Com- 
munications Network (DISCON). 

A similar contract for the first phase of the 
$150m Australian DISCON project was 
awarded to Plessey Pacific Defence Systems 
Pty Ltd earlier this year. 

Co-operation over several years has de- 
veloped a close understanding between the 
two countries of their respective strategic 
communications network needs. As a result 
of this co-operation and understanding New 
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Zealand decided to negotiate a similar con- 
tract with the successful Australian DISCON 
contractor. 

‘New Zealand defence staff have also been 
included in the planning and contract nego- 
tiation stages of the DISCON project, and 
technical assistance has been provided to the 
New Zealand project team,’ Mr Scholes said. 

Both Australia and New Zealand will now 
have essentially identical defence strategic 
communication networks. 

Mr Scholes said, ‘This co-operation now 
allows for the development of a range of 
detailed agreements for the ongoing project 
management, implementation, and support 
for the two systems.’ 

‘Substantial benefits would be achieved by 
the procurement of a common range of 
hardware and software, a common approach 
to configuration management, and the use of 
common logistic support in Australia and 
New Zealand,’ he said. 


Travel to Jammu and Kashmir 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs on 10 July: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs advised 
today that because of the continuing civil 
unrest in the northern Indian State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, following the dismissal of the 
Chief Minister, Farooq Abdullah, on 2 July, 
Australians should only consider visiting 
there if it is absolutely necessary. 

Australians contemplating travel to Jammu 
and Kashmir should seek information from 
the Department in Canberra on telephone 
(062) 613305, its offices in the nearest State 
capital, or the closest Australian Diplomatic 
or Consular Mission should they already be 
travelling abroad. 


Visit by EC Commissioner 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Social Security, Senator Don Grimes, on 15 
July: 


The Minister for Social Security, Senator 
Don Grimes, and the Chargé of the Delega- 
tion of the Commission of the European 
Communities, Mr Klaus-Peter Schmallen- 
bach, announced today that Mr Ivor Richard, 
European Commissioner responsible for Em- 
ployment, Social Affairs and Education, will 
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make an official visit to Australia from 16 to 
20 July. 

During his stay Mr Richard will meet Sena- 
tor Grimes and other Government Ministers 
relevant to his portfolio. The discussions will 
centre on common problems facing the Euro- 
pean Community and Australia such as the 
need for the restructuring of industry, region- 
al and youth unemployment, social redeploy- 
ment and women’s action. 

Mr Richard will also visit Melbourne and 
Sydney where he will meet State Ministers, 
the ACTU and representatives from the busi- 
ness and academic communities including 
the Business Council of Australia. 

While in Sydney Mr Richard will also be the 
keynote speaker at a conference on ‘Doing 
Business with Europe’ which is being orga- 
nised by the Centre for European Studies of 
Sydney University at the Hilton Hotel on 20 
July. 

Mr Richard's visit comes at a time when 
European unity has just been given a new 
impetus following the successful summit 
meeting of the EC’s ten Heads of State or 
Government at Fontainebleau, France. 


New Zealand elections 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 15 July: 


| spoke to David Lange last night and 
offered him the warmest congratulations of 
the Australian Government and the Austra- 
lian Labor Party on the New Zealand Labor 
Party’s handsome electoral victory. 

| offered him the fullest co-operation of the 
Australian Government in achieving an even 
stronger relationship between our two coun- 
tries. 

i look forward to renewing personal contact 
with Mr Lange in Port Moresby and Tuvalu 
next month. 


Review of Australia’s energy 
policies and programs by the 
International Energy Agency 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Resources and Energy, Senator Peter Walsh, 
on 16 July: 


The International Energy Agency (IEA) has 
released its 1983 review of Australia’s energy 
policies and programs, and | am pleased to 
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note that the review endorsed the general 
thrust of the Government's energy policies. 

The IEA, as part of its long term co- 
operation program, annually reviews the 
energy policies and programs of its member 
countries. In 1983 Australia was the subject of 
an in-depth review. A party of energy experts 
visited Australia and met Commonwealth 
and State Government, energy industry and 
union officials before compiling the review. 

The review concludes that the Govern- 
ment’s energy policies have promoted rapid 
development of Australia’s energy resources, 
for national and international benefit, and 
that they should continue to do so. However, 
the review also acknowledges the recent 
softness of global energy markets has 
affected the pace of development of our 
energy resources, and particularly in steam- 
ing and coking coal, has created some 
overcapacity and slowed the rate of develop- 
ment of new mines. 

The report notes that Australia is more 
fortunate than many other IEA countries with 
regard to energy security, possessing export- 
able surpluses of coal and natural gas, and a 
relatively high level of liquid fuel self- 
sufficiency. 

The review makes several recommenda- 
tions in respect of Australia’s energy policies 
and programs. In several areas, the thrust of 
the recommendations has been superceded 
by developments which have occurred since 
the review team visited Australia. Several of 
the recommendations simply enjoin Australia 
to continue the thrust of policies and prog- 
rams already in place. 

The review recognises that the Australian 
Minerals and Energy Council and the Austra- 
lian Coal Consultative Council are playing an 
important role in the co-ordination of Com- 
monwealth and State energy policies, and 
recommends that efforts should continue in 
this direction. The review recognises also the 
need to consider the cost impact of the 
various levels of government charges on the 
coal industry at a time when the international 
coal market has become increasingly com- 
petitive. The Australian Coal Consultative 
Council continues to play an important role in 
this regard. 

On Resource Rent Tax, the review empha- 
sises the need to maintain exploration incen- 
tives in virgin territories. On 27 June 1984, the 
Treasurer and | announced the final details of 
the Resource Rent Tax (RRT) which will apply 
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to offshore ‘greenfield’ petroleum projects. 
Throughout the development of the tax 
proposal and Government has been con- 
scious of the need to maintain an acceptable 
level of exploration and development invest- 
ment. Consequently, the Government has 
consulted extensively with industry and, as a 
result, has modified significantly its initial 
thinking on a number of aspects of the RRT. 

| believe that the ‘greenfields’ RRT will 
serve to demonstrate the economic efficiency 
and equity of this type of tax with a view to its 
possible extension to other resource sectors. 

| note also that the IEA review accepts the 
Government's concern on the impact of spot 
sales of coal on existing long-term contracts. 
This concern was recognised by the IEA in its 
recent review of coal prospects and policies, 
and the need to honour long-term commit- 
ments constituted one of the main findings of 
that report. The IEA review notes that the 
administration of export controls takes into 
account the extent to which consumers are 
honouring existing contractual commitments 
and, in particular, whether spot purchasing of 
Australian coals would have the effect of 
abrogating existing contractual commit- 
ments. The Government also believes that it 
is in Australia’s national interest to avoid 
unnecessary disturbance to mines and the 
mining workforce which would result from 
excessive competition solely between Au- 
stralian exporters. 

At the same time, the Government recog- 
nises the need to achieve a degree of 
restructuring of the Australian coal industry 
in response to international demand trends. 
As long as such restructuring is allowed to 
proceed at a reasonable pace, | am confident 
that the Australian coal industry can continue 
its remarkable performance of the past few 
years, when, in an environment of intense 
international competition, Australian coal 
exports have increased steadily to the point 
where Australia is now the world’s largest 
seaborne exporter of coal. 

The review expresses some concerns ab- 
out the levels of industrial disputation in the 
Australian coal industry and about Australia’s 
reputation as a reliable supplier. In fact, 
Australia’s reputation as a reliable supplier 
has never been higher. Man days lost 
through industrial disputes in the coal indus- 
try in the year to April 1984 declined 25 per 
cent to the lowest level recorded since 1977. 
Output per manshift is at record levels, port 
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capacity has been expanded and exports are 
running at record levels. 

The IEA recommends also that the Govern- 
ment should consider opportunities to utilise 
market forces in its review of the crude oil 
allocation and import parity pricing schemes, 
and should consider the effects of its uranium 
policies on the nuclear programs of other IEA 
countries. 

The Government is examining a wide 
range of options in its review of crude oil 
allocation and pricing, including the opportu- 
nities to use market forces. The Govern- 
ment’s concerns on uranium issues are well 
known. The effect of its policies on IEA 
countries is one of the factors which the 
Government takes into account in formulat- 
ing its policies. 


Review of the Australian 
Information Service 


Edited new release issued by the Minister for 
Administrative Services, Mr John Brown, 
MP, on 17 July: 


The Minister for Administrative Services, 
Mr John Brown, today announced a review of 
the operations of the Australian Information 
Service (AIS). 


The Australian Information Service is a 
branch of the Information Services Division 
of the Department of Administrative Services. 


Mr Brown said the review will be carried 
out by the consulting firm of Price Water- 
house. The review will begin next month. The 
terms of reference will be: 


‘Taking into account the established objec- 
tives and priorities for the Commonwealth 
Government's general overseas informa- 
tion activities, review the programs, oper- 
ational procedures, organisational struc- 
ture and staffing of the Australian Informa- 
tion Service with a view to assessing 
overall effectiveness and recommending 
changes, having particular regard to: 


è relative effectiveness of the various in- 
formation methods used to conduct a 
general overseas information service; 


® interactions between the AIS and other 
specialist Commonwealth government 
agencies conducting 
publicity/promotional activities overseas 
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and ways in which co-ordination could 
be improved; 


è feasibility of new, including technologic- 
al, approaches to the conduct of AIS 
activities; 


è managerial methods and monitoring 
techniques needed to ensure optimum 
effectiveness’. 


Mr Brown said there had not been an 
external review of AIS activities for more than 
a decade and, given the importance of the 
functions it performed and the changes in 
information servicing methods in recent 
years, it was an appropriate time to review 
AIS operations. 


Business migration program 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 18 July: 


‘The Labor Government's business migra- 
tion program will make a significant contribu- 
tion to Australia’s economic development by 
expanding business and economic activity 
generally and providing jobs for Australians’, 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, MP, said today. 

The Minister was commenting on a Cabinet 
decision on a number of measures which 
have as their objective the improvement of 
the program and tightening of procedures to 
ensure that possibilities for abuse are elimin- 
ated. 

The business migration program for 1984- 
85 as announced by the Minister in the 
Parliament on 30 May provides for 4000 visas 
for business migrants and their families. * 

The Government is committed to the 
continued development of the business 
migration program with the specific objective 
of introducing new and improved business 
technology, the creation of jobs and stimula- 
tion of exports. ‘This is an improved and 
valuable program’, the Minister said. 

The proposed new measures include: 

è strengthening assessment procedures by 
upgrading the professionalism and skills of 
specially designated business migration 


| 
* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 5, May 1984, page 
520. 
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officers in the Department's offices in 

Australia and at key overseas posts; 
eè increasing the lower limit of capital invest- 

ment for eligibility for new applicants from 

$250 000 under the current guidelines, to 

$500 000 from 1 August 1984; 

e making the program more positive by 
encouraging joint ventures with Australian 
partners, and export and international 
trading activities; and 

@ strengthening the consultation process 
between key State and Federal authorities 
involved in business migration work. 

Mr West said that genuine business people 
wishing to live permanently in Australia who 
could contribute to Australia’s development 
were welcome to apply under the business 
migration program. 


Travel to Jammu and Kashmir 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 18 July: 


Life in the northern India State of Jammu 
and Kashmir appears to have returned to 
normal following the lifting of the curfew in 
the State, the Department of Foreign Affairs 
advised today. 

Australians visiting India and planning to 
go to Kashmir may wish to contact the 
Australian High Commission in India (tele- 
phone New Delhi 601337) should they require 
up-to-date information. 


New Zealand currency 
devaluation 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 18 
July: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, John 
Kerin, 
devaluation of the New Zealand dollar may 
not pose any serious threat to Australia’s 
ability to trade with New Zealand or compete 
with it on international commodity markets. 

Mr Kerin said that any real assessment of 
the impact of the devaluation would have to 
be made in the longer term once it has been 
determined whether the New Zealand curren- 
cy remains devalued. 
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‘At present, New Zealand has a compara- 
tive price advantage in all markets not just 
Australia, Mr Kerin said, ‘so they have a 
choice of where to send their goods.’ 

‘But latest indications are that the New 
Zealanders are in a tight situation supplying 
their existing markets. So talk of a flood of 
New Zealand goods into markets all over the 
world, including Australia, just doesn't fit the 
facts. Furthermore, goods exported to Au- 
stralia from New Zealand are covered by CER 
or informal agreements which contain the 
flow. For goods which are not covered by any 
sort of agreement, consultative mechanisms 
have been established which allow monitor- 
ing of trade in those goods,’ Mr Kerin said. 

‘In third country markets, at the moment, it 
is true that New Zealand will have a slight 
price advantage because of the devaluation, 
but traditionally the New Zealand dollar has 
been weaker than the Australian dollar and 
we have been able to compete successfully 
against New Zealand despite that.’ 

‘Additionally, New Zealand can’t respond 
quickly to demands for the supply of wool 
and dairy products to new markets so they 
lose their advantage in those products,’ Mr 
Kerin said. 

‘The Australian Government will initiate 
talks with the New Zealand Government on 
trade and matters of mutual interest once 
Ministers are commissioned and have be- 
come fully acquainted with the massive 
economic mess they've inherited from the 
previous National Party Government,’ Mr 
Kerin said. 

‘| expect that | will discuss all these issues 
with my New Zealand counterpart at the 
Australian Agricultural Council meeting to be 
held at the end of the month,’ Mr Kerin said. 


OECD survey of the Australian 
economy 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr 
Paul Keating, MP, on 18 July: 


The Government welcomes the publication 
of the tenth OECD survey of Australia. 

The tenth survey incorporates a compara- 
tive review of Australia’s economic perform- 
ance since the 1960s. The survey notes there 
was a marked deterioration in Australian 
economic performance since the early 1970s 
and emphasises the similarities between the 
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imbalances of the early 1980s and the early 

1970s. It also examines the wage determina- 

tion system, the behaviour of real wages, the 
policy response to inflation and recent econo- 
mic trends and prospects. 

The survey includes the following main 
points: 

è a strong recovery in economic activity has 
been underway in Australia since mid- 
1983; 

è the recovery in Australia has reflected the 
expansionary stance of fiscal policy, wage 
moderation and the recovery in the rural 
sector; 

è while it will remain relatively strong — and 
one of the strongest in the OECD countries 
— the pace of expansion is expected to 
slow in 1985; 

è recent and continuing gains are evident on 
the inflation and unemployment fronts; 

è corporate profitability increased sharply 
during 1983 and is expected to remain 
above pre-recession levels; and 

è business sector investment ‘could become 


the most rapidly growing component of 


demand in 1985’. 

However, it should be noted that the 
strength of improvement in the Australian 
economy is somewhat understated by the 
survey as it was completed prior to the 
release of the March quarter national 
accounts estimates and the latest labour 
market and investment estimates. 

The survey points to a number of necessary 
conditions for sustained recovery of the 
economy. It stresses, in particular, the need 
to contain the growth of wage costs, the need 
to achieve sustained profitability in order for 
employment-creating investment to take 
place and the need to reduce fiscal deficits as 
and when private demand strengthens so as 
to give scope for interest rate reductions. 

The Government shares these concerns 
and has taken steps in an effort to ensure that 
they do not pose a threat to sustained 
recovery. 

The containment of wage costs has been a 
central objective of the Prices and Incomes 
Accord. In this regard, the survey notes that 
while a less centralised wage determination 
system favouring a less uniform and more 
flexible wage structure would be helpful in 
some contexts, under present circumstances, 
and given the overriding need to contain the 
overall growth of wage costs, the centralised 
consensus-based approach, supported by a 
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commitment of individual unions to make no 
extra claims, probably offers the greatest 
scope for achieving conditions conducive to 
sustained non-inflationary growth. 

The OECD survey states that the events of 
the past decade have illustrated the unsus- 
tainability of high rates of growth of public 
expenditure and large public sector borrow- 
ing requirements. The survey also warns of 
the dangers for inflation of too rapid growth 
in the money supply. 

The OECD survey notes also that the 
current period of relatively rapid growth 
offers an opportunity to further the process of 
reducing protection. 


Australia’s new submarine cable 
system 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Communications, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 
19 July: 


Australia is to get a new international 
telecommunications undersea cable system 
between Perth and Singapore via Jakarta, the 
Minister for Communications, Mr Michael 
Duffy, announced today. 


Mr Duffy said the Australia-Indonesia- 
Singapore cable system, or A-I-S, would cost 
approximately $180 million and should be 
operational by late 1986. 


It would carry international telecom- 
munications traffic in the Indian Ocean region 
and on to Asia and Europe via connecting 
cables. 


At present traffic to Asia is carried by the 
South East Asia Commonwealth Cable sys- 
tem (SEACOM) which is due to reach the end 
of its 25-year design life in 1986, and via the 
international communications satellite orga- 
nisation, INTELSAT. 


Mr Duffy said the Overseas Telecom- 
munications Commission (Australia) was the 
major investor in the new cable system with 
an investment share of approximately 50 per 
cent or about $90 million. 


The ten other telecommunications orga- 
nisations who are owners of the system are: 
è Cable and Wireless (Hong Kong) Ltd; 

è The Telecommunication Authority of Sing- 
apore; 
è PT Indonesian Satellite Corporation; 
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è Philippine Global Communications Inc; 

® Kokusai Denshin Denwa Co Ltd (Japan); 

è International Telecommunication Develop- 
ment Corporation (Taiwan); 

è Ministere des P T T (France); 

è Deutsche Bundespost (Federal Republic of 
Germany}; 

è Philippine Long Distance Telephone Com- 
pany; and 

è Eastern Telecommunications Philippines 
incorporated 


Mr Duffy said owners would sign the A-I-S 
construction and maintenance agreement in 
Sydney tomorrow. 


This would be followed by the execution of 
the prime contract by OTC, P T indosat, 
Telecom Singapore and Cable & Wireless 
Hong Kong with the supplier of the cable 
system, Standard Telephones and Cables 
PLC of the UK. 


'The contract is good news for Australian 
manufacturers who stand to benefit by about 
$40 million worth of business,’ Mr Duffy said. 


Major items were the manufacture of 140 
submerged repeaters ($14.7 million) and the 
purchase of 4567 tonnes of polyethylene and 
600 tonnes of copper wirebar ($82.0 million). 


The Minister said the cable would be about 
2500 nautical miles (4600 km) long and 
consist of two segments: Perth to Jakarta 
(1960 nautical miles) and Jakarta to Singa- 
pore (540 nautical miles). 


The system would have a nominal capacity 
of 1380 telephone circuits, more than nine 
times the capacity of the existing SEACOM 
cable system. 


‘The new cable system, together with 
satellite transmission facilities, will improve 
the flexibility of Australia’s overseas telecom- 
munications traffic with Indonesia and Singa- 
pore directly, and through connecting cable 
systems, with Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, Japan, the Middle East 
and western Europe,’ Mr Duffy said. 


The Australian end of the cable was 
scheduled to be landed at Whitfords Beach 
near Perth, Western Australia, during March 
1985. The cable would terminate at the 
existing OTC Coast Radio Station at Gnan- 
gara, about 16 km north of Perth. 


Telecom facilities would be used to inter- 
connect A-i-S with OTC gateway terminals in 
sydney and Melbourne. 
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High technology: Australian 
Offsets Program and the Airbus 
A320 component contract 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence Support, Mr Brian Howe, MP, on 20 
July: 


| take great pleasure in announcing today 
that a contract has been signed between 
Hawker de Havilland and British Aerospace, a 
partner in the Airbus Industrie Consortium, to 
manufacture in Australia inter spar ribs and 
main landing gear fairings for the new Airbus 
Industrie A320 aircraft. 


This contract has occurred as a consequ- 
ence of Airbus’ commitment to meet its 
existing obligation, under the Australian 
Offsets Program, flowing from the decision 
by Trans Australia Airlines (TAA) in 1980 to 
purchase A300 aircraft. 


The initial order is for 300 shipsets valued 
at over $24 million and | understand that 
additional orders are likely. 


The announcement of a contract of this 
kind is always a welcome event especially 
when it provides valuable long-term work- 
load and employment opportunities which 
are essential elements in this Government's 
emphasis on the recovery of manufacturing 
industry in Australia. 


As part of the Government's strategy to 
strengthen Australia’s manufacturing base 
my Department, the Department of Defence 
Support, especially through the Offset Prog- 
ram is actively encouraging local firms to 
gain orders from overseas companies. 


it is a policy of this Government that Offsets 
be provided in respect of all purchases from 
all sources of overseas supply where Govern- 
ment funds are involved and where there is 
Government involvement in the purchasing 
decision. The policy helps Australian industry 
to secure workload which will broaden the 
capabilities of industries which are of tech- 
nological or defence significance to Australia 
and stimulate technological advancement in 
key Australian industries. The policy also 
aims to provide new employment opportuni- 
ties within Australian industry. 


The contract is a major development by 
Airbus towards satisfying its commitments as 
a supplier of A300 aircraft to TAA. The 
contract will involve approximately 300 000 
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hours of work, while the longer term benefits 
are in ensuring that Australia’s growing pool 
of expertise in this important sector remains 
in the forefront of aircraft component manu- 
facture. 


At present Australia has a number of 
companies producing strategically important 
high technology and specialized equipment. 
To be commercially viable these suppliers 
require a broader marketing base. This is 
achieved in part by contracts of this kind 
where Australian companies gain valuable 
skills and experience in industrial and de- 
fence strategic technologies. 


i would like to see more Australian com- 
panies participate in the Australian Offsets 
Program. However, | should stress that for a 
company to participate successfully in the 
program it must be persistent and prepared 
to invest the necessary time and resources. 
To secure workload Australian suppliers have 
to be competitive in terms of price, quality 
and delivery with the overseas companies 
normal sources of supply. 


In essence the Offsets Program generates 
market opportunities that would not other- 
wise exist. Government can assist in the 
process that seeks to exploit and translate 
these opportunities into industrial benefit for 
Australia but the principal onus is on industry 
to seek out and pursue the opportunities that 
exist. 


| cannot stress enough the importance for 
Australian companies to market themselves 
vigorously overseas in order to win work. It 
has been demonstrated by companies like 
Hawker de Haviliand that to obtaining Offsets 
work companies must be prepared to work at 
developing a competence in doing business 
overseas. 


Companies, like Hawker de Havilland who 
have been successful in winning Offsets work 
have received significant economic gains as 
well as improved management skills and a 
stabilisation of workload. 


in summary, | would like to congratulate 
Airbus British Aerospace and Hawker de 
Havilland in successfully concluding this 
contract which introduces workload and 
technology to Australia and shows every 
prospect of developing into a long-term 
operation extending well beyond the life of 
the present contract. | will watch with interest 
as the project proceeds. 
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Japan: beef imports 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 20 
July: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, said tonight that he had been advised 
that the talks being held in Japan on 
Australian access to the Japanese global beef 
quota ended this afternoon without agree- 
ment. The talks are expected to resume in the 
near future. 


Australian endangered species 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Home Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen, MP, on 20 July: 


The Minister for Home Affairs and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, announced today the 
release of a new booklet entitled Endangered 
Vertebrates of Australia and its Island Terri- 
tories. Free copies are being distributed 
through State and Territory Wildlife author- 
ities. 

Mr Cohen said that following European 
settlement some Australian species of anim- 
als became extinct largely because of habitat 
change. Fortunately Australia still possesses 
a wealth of animals found nowhere else in 
the world. As custodians of this unique 
heritage Australians have a special responsi- 
bility to protect them. Some Australian 
species remain at risk and Mr Cohen express- 
ed his determination to ensure that none 
become extinct. 

Mr Cohen pointed out that the booklet is 
one example of a comprehensive govern- 
ment effort to save endangered species. 
Funds are being provided for the protection 
of several species at risk e.g. the Abbott's 
Booby, Green parrot, Orange Bellied parrot, 
whales, various wallabies, Barred bandicoot 
and Shark Bay mouse. 

The Minister expressed his belief that the 
protection of species requires a concerted 
effort between governments and private 
citizens. He hoped that this partnership would 
be fostered by the booklet which provides 
basic information on the plight and conserva- 
tion status of 94 species of mammals, birds, 
reptiles, frogs and fish identified as en- 
dangered by the Council of Nature Conserva- 
tion Ministers. 
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Official guests at the commissioning ceremony, pictured right to left, are the Lord Mayor of the city of 
Darwin, Mr Alec Fong Lim; Mrs Fong Lim; the Australian Ambassador to the U.S., Sir Robert Cotton; Lady 
Cotton; the Administrator of the Northern Territory, Cdre E.E. Johnston, AM, OBE, CStJ, RANEM; Mrs 
Johnston; and the wife of the ship’s Commanding Officer, Mrs Bev Bayley. (Department of Defence 


photo). 


HMAS Darwin commissioned 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 20 July: 


Australia’s newest guided missile frigate, 
HMAS Darwin, will be commissioned into the 
Royal Australian Navy on 21 July 1984. 
Announcing this today the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, said the frigate, 
which was the final ship of a series of four 
built in the United States for the Australian 
Government, would commission at the U.S. 
west coast port of Seattle, where it was built. 

Mr Scholes said the commissioning virtual- 
ly brought to a close a most successful and 
valuable association with the builder, Todd 
Seattle Shipyard, which had started in 1976. 
Since then HMAS Adelaide, Canberra and 
Sydney had been completed and commis- 
sioned into the RAN. 

The Todd Shipyard had developed a spe- 
cial relationship with Australia, and this 
association would not be completely lost, he 
said. The proposal to build two guided 
missile frigates at the Williamstown Naval 
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Dockyard in Victoria of the same design as 
HMAS Darwin meant that there would be a 
continuing consultation between the Amer- 
ican and Australian shipbuilders. 

Mr Scholes said that after commissioning, 
HMAS Darwin, which had been launched in 
March 1982, would undertake an intensive 
series of tests, trials, and crew ‘work up’ over 
a 12-month period before sailing for Australia 
to join the fleet. 


Resignation of the Chairman of 
the Commonwealth Schools 
Commission 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Education and Youth Affairs, Senator Susan 
Ryan, on 22 July: 


The Minister for Education and Youth 
Affairs today announced the resignation of 
the Chairman of the Commonwealth Schools 
Commission, Dr Peter Tannock, as from 
January 1985. 
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Dr Tannock told the Government he was 
leaving for family reasons. He wished to live 
in Perth with his family who had moved there 
from Canberra earlier this year. 

Dr Tannock said that when he was 
appointed as Chairman for a seven year term, 
in January 1981, he had informed the then 
Government that he would probably not 
remain beyond four years. He wished to 
adhere to that plan and was tendering his 
resignation now in order to allow adequate 
time for appointment of a successor. 

Senator Ryan said she accepted Dr Tan- 
nock’s resignation with regret. 

‘Dr Tannock was one of the original 
Schools Commissioners and has made an 
enduring contribution to improving educa- 
tion in Australia. | wish him well in his future 
career in Western Australia’, the Minister 
said. 


High Commissioner to Mauritius 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 
July: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Rod Irwin as Australia’s first 
resident High Commissioner in Mauritius. 





Mr Rod Irwin. (AIS photo). 
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Mr Hayden said that the appointment 
followed from the Government's decision in 
January to give greater attention to relations 
with Indian Ocean island states and the 
development of a higher Australian profile in 
the region. Australia had opened a Mission in 
Port Louis in March. 

Mr Hayden said that the appointment of a 
High Commissioner constituted a strengthen- 
ing of the already friendly bilateral relations 
between Australia and Mauritius. Australia 
has a modest development assistance prog- 
ram to Mauritius as well as trade and 
immigration links. Mauritius has maintained 
a High Commission in Canberra since 1977. 

Mr Irwin joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1969 and has served in New Delhi, 
Ankara and Suva where he was Deputy 
Director of the South Pacific Bureau for 
Economic Co-operation from 1974-77. He was 
Australia’s High Commissioner to Solomon 
Islands from 1979-82. 


Community attitudes towards 
Aboriginals and Torres Strait 
Islanders 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, MP, on 
23 July: 

The Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, Mr 
Clyde Holding, said in Melbourne today that 
there was no challenge facing Australian 
society that demands more attention then the 
need for reconciliation between white and 
black Australians in relation to Aboriginal and 
Islander affairs. 

The Minister said that white Australia 
should not in any way feel guilty for the past 
injustices suffered by Aborigines. 

‘But we will be guilty of a scandalous 
injustice to Aboriginal and Islander people if 
we allow the present situation to continue.’ 

‘| find it unacceptable that in this wealthy 
and humane nation we have a community of 
people who have not generally achieved 
standards of health, housing, employment, 
education and child care beyond those 
experienced by people living in Third World 
countries.’ 

‘It is argued that all Australians should be 
treated equally. But how can any Govern- 
ment adopt such an approach when one 
group is so far below the rest of the 
community on any socio-economic standard 
one wishes to apply.’ 
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Mr Holding said Governments of all politic- 
al persuasions have implemented programs 
to meet the special needs of certain groups, 
such as the farming industry, and clearly 
Aboriginal people are one such group deserv- 
ing special attention. 

The Minister highlighted education and 
training as key areas to be addressed if 
Aboriginal people were to advance in today’s 
society. 

‘We are making every effort to ensure that 
Aboriginal people can learn the skills they 
require to live in the modern world.’ 

Mr Holding said he was concerned by the 
spurious allegations being put by extreme 
groups, about the Government's proposed 
national land rights legislation. 

He said that it has never been the Govern- 
ment’s intention that land rights be granted 
to Aboriginals at the expense of other 
Australians. 

‘To therefore suggest that people’s back- 
yards or farms may be threatened is ridicu- 
lous and quite mischievious.’ 

The Minister said that Aboriginal people 
were also entitled to be affronted when 
groups such as the League of Rights argue 
that land rights are a communist plot. 
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‘Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander re- 
turned servicemen must feel bewildered 
when their opinion on land rights is not 
sought by the Returned Services League who 
have preferred to seek advice on this impor- 
tant issue from an ex-communist trade union 
official.’ 

Mr Holding said he was pleased that the 
endeavour of the Hawke Government in 
seeking to improve the lot of black Austra- 
lians was now starting to pay dividends. 

‘When Labor came into power last March, 
Australia had a very poor reputation in terms 
of our treatment of our Aboriginal people.’ 

He said that Australia remains under the 
international spotlight on this issue but for a 
different reason. 

‘It is Australia that is now looked at as a 
world leader in its efforts to overcome the 
problems facing its indigenous people.’ 

Mr Holding concluded by stating that the 
past had seen a bipartisan approach to the 
provision of Aboriginal land rights by both 
the major political parties. 

He said it would be a tragedy for all 
Australians if this unified approach was to 
break down. 
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A Numbat, one of 
the endangered 
vertebrates — see 
news release 
appearing on page 
748 of this issue of 
AFAR. (Photo by 
M. Howard/ 
National Photo- 
graphic Index). 
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Australia’s contribution to the 
International Development 
Association 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 
July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the 
Government had decided to contribute $200 
million to the seventh replenishment of the 
resources of the International Development 
Association (IDA). 

Established in 1960, the International De- 
velopment Association is the concessional 
lending arm of the World Bank. It provides 
interest-free, long-term loans to the poorest 
developing countries to promote their de- 
velopment. 

The resources of the Association come 
mainly from subscriptions by the industrial- 
ised countries, pledged in periodic general 
replenishments. 

Mr Hayden said that the seventh replenish- 
ment had been established at U.S.$9 billion, 
considerably lower than the U.S.$12 billion 
provided under the sixth replenishment. 
While all other donors, including Australia, 
would have been willing to contribute to a 
higher level of replenishment, the United 
States’ inability to do so had had the effect of 
lowering the total replenishment level. This 
would cause significant declines in IDA‘s aid 
to its recipients, principally to countries in 
sub-Saharan Africa, India and China. 

Mr Hayden stated that international efforts 
were to be made to examine the provision of 
supplementary resources for the seventh 
replenishment and Australia would play its 
part in those efforts. 


Aid to Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 
July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced an Australian 
grant of $568 000 for humanitarian relief in 
Africa undertaken by the United Nations 
Children’s Program. 

Mr Hayden said that an appeal had been 
launched by UNICEF to help child survival 
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and development through health, nutrition 
and medical care. The aid would be provided 
to 13 African countries designated by UNICEF 
as priorities. 

The international aid community is co- 
operating in responding to the needs of 
people in Africa which are regarded as grave 
and pressing. Australia has given generously. 
Including the UNICEF grant Australia has 
provided $15.3 million in emergency food 
and in cash for other supplies and services in 
Africa during the financial year just ended. 
The situation there is being kept under 
review. 


Aid to South Asia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 
July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced grants of 
$140 000 for Afghan refugees and of $25 000 
for flood victims in Bangladesh. 


Mr Hayden said that Australia had provided 
a cash grant towards the 1984 program for 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan undertaken by 
the International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC). There has been a recent increase in 
the number of Afghan refugees following a 
major offensive by Soviet forces in Afgha- 
nistan. 


Australia contributes significantly to the 
needs of the refugees. In the financial year 
just ended, in addition to the $140 000 grant 
to ICRC, Australia has provided $5.13 million 
in food aid through the World Food Program 
and $1.23 million in the form of a drilling rig 
and support equipment and services as part 
of a program undertaken by the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 


Mr Hayden said the $25 000 accountable 
cash grant for use in Bangladesh was in 
response to an appeal by the League of Red 
Cross Societies. Floods in Bangladesh had 
made relief urgent for some 100 000 people 
among 2 million affected. 


Both grants were additional to Australia’s 
regular aid programs in Pakistan and Bang- 
ladesh, and were drawn from aid funds 
administered by the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau. 
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In response to a recent request from the Government of Laos, Australia provided 2000 tonnes of rice, to 


ease shortages caused by last year’s drought. The rice was bought in Thailand and handed over in a 
ceremony in Vientiane on 6 July. The Australian Ambassador to Laos, Mr John Campbell (centre) is 
pictured with the Deputy Chairman of the State Planning Committee, Mr Nouphanh Sitphaxay (right); and 
the Deputy Director for Economic Relations, Mr Sumphorn Manodham. (Photo courtesy of Mr John 


Campbell). 


Visit by the Prime Minister of 
Malaysia 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 25 July: 


The Prime Minister of Malaysia, Datuk Seri 
Dr Mahathir bin Mohamad, is to visit Austra- 
lia from 9-14 August as a guest of the 
Australian Government. 

Following the warm welcome | received 
from the Malaysian Government during my 
visit to Kuala Lumpur earlier this year, | am 
particularly pleased to be able to welcome 
Prime Minister Mahathir to Australia and 
return the hospitality his Government pro- 
vided. | look forward very much to being able 
to continue the discussions we commenced 
while | was in Malaysia. There is much for us 
to discuss, covering not only bilateral mat- 
ters, but also Our common interest in the 
economic and political future of the Asia- 
Pacific region. 

Dr Mahathir will also meet the Premiers of 
Queensland and New South Wales. 

There will also be an opportunity for us to 
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show Dr Mahathir something of Australia. He 
will have discussions with the Great Barrier 
Reef Marine Park Authority in Townsville, 
meet with leading Australian business execu- 
tives in Sydney, and undertake a number of 
industry visits before departing for New 
Zealand on 14 August. 

Dr Mahathir will be accompanied by his 
wife, Datin Seri Paduka Dr Siti Hasmah binti 
Mohamed Ali; the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Tengku Rithauddeen; the Minister for 
Education, Datuk Abdullah Haji Anmad Bada- 
wi, the Deputy Ministers for Finance, Trade 
and Industry, and Primary Industries; and a 
party of officials. A private party of senior 
Malaysian business leaders will also accom- 
pany the Prime Minister during part of his 
visit to examine the possibilities for Australia- 
Malaysia economic co-operation in joint 
ventures and similar private business oppor- 
tunities. 

Dr Mahathir will travel to Australia from 
Port Moresby where he and | and other 
regional leaders will be attending CHOGRM 
and the opening of the new Papua New 
Guinea Parliament building. 
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Defence co-operation: ABCA 
armies standardisation program 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 25 July: 


The Australian Army is to host high level 
military discussions in Sydney later this year. 

Announcing this today, the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, said the discus- 
sions, named TEAL XXV, would be attended 
by senior officers from the armies of the 
United States, Britain, Canada and Australia 
(ABCA) and New Zealand. 

Stemming from an agreement signed in 
1964, the ABCA armies’ standardisation prog- 
ram seeks to achieve inter-operability and a 
measure of standardisation among the mem- 
ber nations. This is done by co-operation and 
collaboration in the formulation of doctrine 
and equipment plans. 

Mr Scholes said benefits to Australia from 
the program had been significant. 

‘Participation has provided access to re- 
search and development projects which in 
the U.S. alone has amounted to $4000m. 
Additionally, equipment worth more than 
$300 000 has been made available for ex- 
amination and evaluation without change. 

‘In recent times access has been gained to 
computer software and simulation models 
which have enhanced the Australian Army's 
expertise with battlefield command and con- 
trol systems,’ he said. 

TEAL discussions are held in each country 
in turn, at approximately 18 month intervals. 
Australia last hosted them in Melbourne in 
1978. 


Poland: granting of amnesty to 
political prisoners 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 
July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today he had received 
reports of the granting by the Sejm (Polish 
Parliament) on 21 July of an amnesty to 
political prisoners. According to these reports 
this amnesty was an unconditional one, and 
applied to all leading Solidarity activists 
currently in detention. The four leaders of the 
Polish Committee in Defence of the Workers 
(KOR), whose trial was adjourned on 18 July, 
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were also included, as well as prominent 
members of the former Gierek Government 
who had faced serious charges. 

Mr Hayden noted that Australia had fol- 
lowed the issue of Poland’s political de- 
tainees with considerable interest, and in late 
June had made representations to a high 
level of the Polish Government, expressing 
the hope that all those in detention on 
political grounds would be released. 

Mr Hayden stated that the Sejm’s action 
was welcomed by the Australian Govern- 
ment, which would continue to follow further 
developments closely. An improvement of 
the political climate in Poland would not only 
be welcomed by all Australians, but was 
essential to the establishment of a stable 
balance in Europe and of productive ex- 
changes between Eastern and Western na- 
tions on a number of vital issues. He hoped 
that the Sejm’s action would lead to the 
national reconciliation needed in Poland, but 
observed that much would depend on 
whether a climate of moderation would now 
evolve. 


Visit by the Minister for 
Aboriginal Affairs to Geneva 


Edited news release issued by the Minister 
for Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, MP, 
on 26 July: 


The Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, Mr 
Clyde Holding will leave Australia on 27 July 
to travel to Geneva where he is to address the 
United Nations Working Group on Indige- 
nous Populations. 

Mr Holding is scheduled on 30 July to 
address the working group, which consists of 
five independent expert members of the 
United Nations Special Commission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities. 

The group was established by the United 
Nations in 1982 to review the situation of 
indigenous populations throughout the world 
and to draft a set of international standards to 
protect their rights. 

lt is intended that the United Nations 
working group will address the issues of 
definition of indigenous populations and 
their rights to land. Aboriginal organisations 
will also be represented at the meeting. 
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Mr Holding has welcomed the opportunity 
to speak to the group as it represents a 
chance for the world community to be kept 
informed of progress made in Australia to 
redress the problems facing Aborigines. 

‘it was such organisations as the United 
Nations that only three years ago were 
expressing concern over Australia's 
approach in this key social area.’ 

‘Now we are being looked at as a country 
that is moving ahead in developing effective 
models to meet the needs of our indigenous 
people.’ 

The Minister will also visit Strasbourg 
where he is to meet officials of the Council of 
Europe and the International Institute of 
Human Rights. 

Mr Holding will then travel to London 
where he will meet the Commission of Racial 
Equality and also officers of the British 
Museum. 

Topics for discussion will include the future 
of Aboriginal artefacts and remains currently 
held in the London and other museums. 


Visit by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to Thailand, Geneva, 
Yugoslavia and Singapore 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 
July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, will leave Australia on 30 July to 
visit Thailand, Geneva, Yugoslavia and Sing- 
apore. 

Mr Hayden will visit Thailand from 30 July 
to 3 August at the invitation of the Thai 
Foreign Minister, Air Chief Marshal Siddhi 
Savetsila. During the visit he will call on the 
Thai Prime Minister, General Prem Tinsula- 
nonda, and have discussions with Foreign 
Minister Siddhi. Mr Hayden is expected to 
have an audience with King Bhumibol Aduly- 
adej. 

While in Bangkok Mr Hayden will attend the 
inauguration of the computer facility installed 
with Australian assistance at Thailand's 
Office of the Narcotics Control Board. Mr 
Hayden will also go to northern Thailand with 
Foreign Minister Siddhi where he will have an 
opportunity to see something of the many 
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activities in which Australians and Thais are 
working together. 

From Bangkok, Mr Hayden will go to 
Geneva where he will address the Conference 
on Disarmament on 7 August. Mr Hayden's 
attendance at the Conference will be the first 
by an Australian Foreign Minister since 1979. 

Among the items on the agenda of the 
Conference, those of greatest interest to 
Australia are nuclear test ban, chemical 
weapons convention and outer space arms 
control. 

Before leaving for the Conference, Mr 
Hayden said: ‘Australia is in a privileged 
position as one of the only 40 member 
countries of the Conference on Disarmament. 
We accept the responsibilities which flow 
from our membership’. 

‘| believe that it is important, therefore, that 
countries like Australia make every possible 
contribution within their means to bring 
about international agreements for arms 
control and disarmament. These issues in- 
volve the continued survival of mankind and 
are too important to be left solely to the 
consideration of a few great powers.’ 

Mr Hayden said that the Government 
would continue to press whenever it could for 
the achievement of a reduction of internation- 
al tension and the urgent need for the 
conclusion of balanced, verifiable agree- 
ments on arms control and disarmament 
which contribute to peace and international 
security. 

The Geneva Conference provided scope for 
Australia to make a direct, concerted and 
practical contribution to these objectives. 

Mr Hayden, who is visiting Yugoslavia at 
the invitation of the Yugoslav Foreign Minis- 
ter, Mr Raif Dizdarevic, said that Australia's 
relations with Yugoslavia were becoming 
more broadly based. As well, Yugoslavia was 
a leading member of the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment and occupied a position of influence in 
world affairs. Mr Hayden would be having 
talks with Mr Dizdarevic and other members 
of the Yugoslav Government. 

Mr Hayden will visit Singapore at the 
invitation of the Singapore Foreign Minister, 
Mr Dhanabalan. Mr Hayden will have discus- 
sions with senior members of the Singapore 
Government. He will be reviewing with them 
the major aspects of the bilateral relationship 
as well as important regional and other 
international issues. 
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Torres Strait Treaty: agreement 
on management plans for major 
fisheries 


Joint news release issued by the Australian 
Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, 
MP, and the Papua New Guinea Minister for 
Primary Induustry, Mr Dennis Young, on 30 
July: 


The Australian Minister for Primary Indus- 
try, Mr John Kerin, and the Papua New 
Guinea Minister for Primary Industry, Mr 
Dennis Young, met in Townsville on 28 July 
to consider plans for the management of 
Torres Strait Fisheries Protected Zone pend- 
ing ratification of the Torres Strait Treaty later 
this year. The management of the tropical 
rock lobster (crayfish), prawn, Spanish mack- 
erel, dugong, turtle and pear! shell fisheries 
were considered. The Queensland Minister 
for Primary Industries, Mr Neil Turner, also 
participated in the discussions. 


The Ministers agreed that the rock lobster 
(crayfish) fishery would be promoted as a 
dive fishery to allow the maximum opportun- 
ity for economic development of the Torres 
Strait and adjacent areas of both countries. 


During their annual breeding migration 
from Torres Strait, across the Guif of Papua to 
Yule Island in Papua New Guinea, the 
lobsters are highly vulnerable to capture by 
trawlers. As the stock is depleted, the Minis- 
ters agreed to prohibit trawling by both 
countries to protect the 1984 migration and 
give the stock a chance to recover. In 
Australian waters, a ban is to operate from 6 
August to 14 October, both dates inclusive, in 
an area of Torres Strait agreed to by 
commercial fishermen and Islanders. Full 
details will be announced when the ban is 
implemented. In Papua New Guinea waters, 
the ban will operate between 14 September 
and 25 November, both dates inclusive, 
between 144°E longitude and 146°E longi- 
tude. 


During the prohibition period, rock lobsters 
captured incidently by prawn trawlers will be 
returned to the sea alive and a comprehen- 
sive enforcement program will apply. 


For 1984, the Ministers agreed that the total 
allowable catch of rock lobster should be 180 
tonnes tail weight. They also agreed that a 
Papua New Guinea research trawler should 
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take 10 tonnes tail weight during the migra- 
tion across the Gulf of Papua to recover 
tagged rock lobsters. 

An Australian scientist will participate. The 
cost of the operation will be met from the sale 
of the catch and the two countries will share 
the research results. 

The Ministers agreed to manage the prawn 
resuurce jointly to achieve optimum utilisa- 
tion. It may be necessary to adopt measures 
that will prevent damage to other fisheries. 
Management in Australian waters in the 
protected zone will have regard to arrange- 
ments applying in the neighbouring East 
Coast prawn fishery. 


The Ministers noted that Papua New 
Guinea wishes to enter the Torres Strait 
prawn fishery where its trawlers have not yet 
operated. In addition, Mr Young agreed that 
Papua New Guinea licensing arrangements 
would recognise the historical participation 
by Australian trawlers in waters that will 
come under exclusive Papua New Guinea 
control on ratification of the Treaty. 

it was agreed to foster the concept of joint 
ventures between Australia and Papua New 
Guinea in prawn fishery enterprises operat- 
ing from Papua New Guinea ports. Mr Young 
emphasised that PNG would welcome ex- 
pressions of interest from the Australian 
fishing industry to assist development of 
PNG‘s share of the resource. 

The Ministers noted that the dugong 
population is declining rapidly and agreed to 
continue the ban in taking dugongs for 
commercial purposes. There would be an 
education program to increase the awareness 
of traditional dugong hunters of the critical 
conditions of the dugong population. 

Mr Kerin said that Australia will prohibit 
taking turtles for sale, but would accept the 
Papua New Guinea requirement to allow 
some hunting of turtles in its waters for local 
sale. In accordance with the Treaty, tradition- 
al inhabitants may take dugong or turtle in 
the course of traditional fishing for their own 
or their dependant consumption. However, 
the Ministers agreed that some form of 
management of traditional dugong should be 
developed in consultation with the traditional 
inhabitants to conserve the dugong popula- 
tion. 


The Ministers agreed that the Spanish 
mackerel fishery should be promoted as a 
line fishery to enable maximum participation 
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by traditional inhabitants from both coun- 
tries. 

Mr Young noted the long history of pearl- 
ing by Australian boats in waters outside the 
protected zone that will come under Papua 
New Guinea control after ratification of the 
Treaty and Australia’s wish to retain access to 
those grounds. 

The Minister said that officials would now 
prepare joint management arrangements and 
to have them ready to come into force 
immediately the Treaty was ratified. 

All Ministers paid tribute to the co- 
operation between Commonwealth, Queens- 
land and Papua New Guinea officials and 
representatives of traditional inhabitants and 
commercial fishermen which had allowed 
preparation of the management plans to 
proceed so effectively and smoothly. 


Agricultural delegation to visit 
New Zealand 


Joint news release issued by the Australian 
Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, 
MP, and the New Zealand Minister for 
Agriculture, Mr Colin Moyle, on 30 July: 


The Australian Minister for Primary Indus- 
try, Mr John Kerin, and the New Zealand 
Minister for Agriculture, Mr Colin Moyle, 
today announced that they had agreed that 
Australia would send a delegation to New 
Zealand in the near future to discuss a 
number of matters of mutual interest in 
agricultural production and marketing. 

The Ministers agreed that the delegation 
could discuss certain aspects of Closer Eco- 
nomic Relations (CER) in respect of agricultu- 
ral products. As well the delegation would 
discuss international trade policies in respect 
of agricultural products, particularly the poli- 
cies of the European Communities (EC) and 
the United States. The scope for co-operation 
between marketing boards in third country 
markets would also be explored. 

The Ministers noted that the discussions 
wouid take place in the context of a mutual 
desire to ensure that agriculture on either 
side of the Tasman was not hurt by changes 
in the trading situation. 

Mr Kerin and Mr Moyle expressed their 
support in the principles of CER and wel- 
comed the forthcoming discussions. 
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During the Australian Agricultural Council 
(AAC) meeting Mr Kerin and Mr Moyle took 
the opportunity to reaffirm informal trans- 
Tasman trading arrangements in a number of 
agricultural products and Mr Kerin noted 
particularly that Mr Moyle had confirmed the 
arrangements between Australian Meat and 
Livestock Corporation (AMLC) and NZ Meat 
Producers Board that New Zealand lamb 
would not be exported without consultation 
and only where a genuine market shortage 
existed. 

On New Zealand's recent devaluation both 
Ministers agreed that the full effect would 
only be apparent in the longer term. Mr Kerin 
said that he was pleased that in conjunction 
with the devaluation New Zealand had de- 
cided to remove the supplementary mini- 
mum price scheme and as many other export 
incentives as possible. 

The Ministers expressed their concern at 
the distortions which have occurred in inter- 
national markets because of the subsidisation 
policies of some countries, notably the EC, 
and said that their Governments would 
continue to pursue this matter in internation- 
al fora with vigour. 


EC and U.S. agricultural export 
subsidies: effect on Australia 


Extract from a speech by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, at the 
119th meeting of the Australian Agricultural 
Council, in Townsville, on 30 July: 


We meet at a time when Australian agricul- 
ture is confronted with a difficult and com- 
plex overseas trading situation. While these 
factors have been felt within the rural sector 
for a long time there are clear signs that 
things are getting worse. The consequences 
for Australian producers are particularly 
severe because of the export dependence of 
our major rural industries. 

The pressures on our producers occur at a 
time when there is a significant upsurge in 
economic activity across the Western world. 
In normal circumstances, this could be ex- 
pected to be reflected in higher agricultural 
commodity prices. The fact that this has not 
occurred yet is indicative of the damaging 
effect of continuing and, in some cases, 
increasingly disruptive, agricultural policies 
of the United States and the EC. 
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Excessive and generally open-ended 
domestic price support arrangements have 
led to problems of access into our traditional 
markets and to the growth of huge stocks of 
agricultural commodities which now hang 
like Damocles Sword over international mar- 
kets. At the end of July this year, world wheat 
stocks amounted to 120 million tonnes, of 
which 40 million tonnes were held in the U.S. 
and 9 million tonnes in the EC. The EC's 
butter stocks amount to almost 1 million 
tonnes, an enormous quantity when it is 
considered that EC annual production is 2 
million tonnes. Likewise, at the end of May 
the EC had stocks of beef of about 360 000 
tonnes. World sugar stocks are forecast to be 
36.5 million tonnes at the end of August of 
which 2 million tonnes will be in the EC. 

When linked to massive export subsidies, 
these stocks exert significant downward 
pressures on both our market shares and 
returns. The direction, development and 
future viability of our agricultural sector 
depends on market growth and remunerative 
returns. 

The increasing use of subsidised credit to 
gain market access is particularly worrying. 
General credit guarantees by the U.S. in fiscal 
year 1983 totalled almost U.S.$5 billion, or 14 
per cent of the value of their farm exports. 

Over the past two decades, the EC has built 
up an export subsidy system which has 
totally changed the world trading system for 
temperate agricultural products. In 1983 EC 
export subsidies are conservatively esti- 
mated to be $5 billion. 

Export subsidies are often in excess of 
world prices. For example the current EC 
export subsidy on sugar is $420 or three and 
a half times the world price. It would be better 
for EC taxpayers — and the world sugar 
market — if the EC paid their producers treble 
the world price not to grow sugar. It is 
inevitable that with this level of subsidies the 
EC will expand into the traditional export 
markets of other exporting countries. 

For many years Australia has been con- 
cerned at this subsidised export intrusion. We 
have seen — to our cost — the destruction of 
the world sugar market and the world dairy 
market. Currently, we are particularly con- 
cerned about the prospect of the EC subsidis- 
ing beef in our traditional Pacific Basin 
markets. 

The Federal Government of course will be 
vigilant in maintaining pressure on the EC at 
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all levels to reform its policies and contain its 
export subsidisation but the indications are 
that changes will be slow. Indeed at the 
recent Community summit at Fontainebleau, 
the EC decided to increase the VAT used to 
finance the Community’s own resources from 
1 per cent to 1.4 per cent. This would 
ultimately mean a potential addition to total 
resources of about $6 billion. On an historical 
basis, about 70 per cent of this increase could 
be for agricultural support, resulting in a 
‘second generation’ CAP. This significant 
increase in funds available to EC agriculture 
does not augur well for CAP reform generally 
or a reduction in either agricultural price 
support or export restitutions. It is a solution 
based purely on financial expediency rather 
than economic reality. 

Let there be no mistake. Australian rural 
industries are prepared and well placed to 
compete on fair and equal terms on world 
export markets. It is the unrestricted use of 
export subsidies which distort the pattern of 
world agricultural trade which Australia finds 
so objectionable. 

As a major agricultural exporting nation, 
Australia’s interests are best served by the 
pursuit of an open international trading 
system with subsidies and restrictive prac- 
tices kept to a minimum. It is vital that we 
remain consistent in these practices 
ourselves. In this context the Prime Minister 
has supported initiatives for a new interna- 
tional round of trade liberalisation. 

Australia’s agricultural marketing practices 
are coming under increasing scrutiny in 
international fora such as the OECD. Any 
protectionist measures on our part will 
weaken and undermine the Government's 
efforts to liberalise world agricultural trade 
and reduce the present level of international 
market distortions. 

I am well aware that in the current market 
circumstances industries such as dried vine 
fruit, canning fruit, apples and pears, and 
dairying, which are essentially import com- 
peting, will be apprehensive about the likeli- 
hood of dumping. The natural concern of 
these industries is that the Government will 
move with sufficient speed and thoroughness 
to ensure that producers are not injured by 
imports. 

However | must point out that dumping of 
countervailing duties cannot be imposed 
unless: 


è the product is being subsidised then 
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dumped in Australia (that is, sold at prices 
here which are less than the price at which 
the product is sold in the country of origin); 
and 

è the Australian industry is being injured or 
is being threatened with injury. 


That is, we need to be able to prove 
dumping and prove injury or threat of injury 
before countervailing duty action can be 
taken. 


While at times you or representatives of 
particular industries may feel that these 
requirements are unnecessarily harsh on 
producers who feel threatened by imports, | 
remind you that these rules also cover 
Australian imports into other countries. In 
other works these same rules serve to protect 
Our exporters against unfair allegations of 
dumping. 

Our rural industries, even those primarily 
oriented to the domestic market, are by and 
large highly competitive. Any moves to 
further protect our domestic agricultural 
markets from import competition severely 
diminishes our credibility in seeking to 
develop a free and more competitive over- 
seas trading environment — and, more 
directly, could be met by retaliatory action 
against Australian exports to some markets. 
In addition, you need to bear in mind that any 
retaliatory action taken by Australia against 
imports from major northern hemisphere 
countries would largely go unnoticed in the 
country of origin — our market is just so 
small in relation to production levels in any of 
these countries. 

Our rural industries can and will continue 
to respond to any fair open competition. 
Where that competition is rendered unfair 
through dumping or subsidisation practices 
and damage to Australian industry is 
threatened, then of course the Government 
will react strongly. The necessary measures 
are in place and we will work closely with 
industry in applying and improving anti- 
dumping procedures and countervailing 
duties as the need arises. If any industry feels 
that countervailing duties are not operating 
with efficacy and timeliness, then | can assure 
you that | will take up the issue with my 
colleague, the Minister for Industry and 
Commerce, Senator Button. 


There is just one more point that | want to 
draw to your attention. It is higher domestic 
prices, maintained through a variety of 
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mechanisms, that make the Australian mar- 
ket particularly attractive to imports. One 
quick remedy would be to drop the domestic 
price of ‘threatened’ commodities — as dried 
vine producers have recently done. Don’t get 
me wrong, I’m not suggesting that prices 
should drop to some elusive world price, 
given the characteristics of world markets. 
Just be aware that it is the size of the price 
differential that acts as the real incentive for 
imports to enter Australia. 


Appointment of the Permanent 
Representative to the United 
Nations Office in Geneva 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 30 
July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Robert Robertson as Australia’s 
Permanent Representative to the Office of the 
United Nations in Geneva. He succeeds Mr 
David Sadleir who has been Permanent 
Representative since 1981. 

Mr Hayden said that Geneva was a major 
international conference centre, drawing 
together major United Nations activities in 
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such areas as human rights, international 
trade, refugees and other humanitarian acti- 
vities. It was host to the headquarters of 
many of the United Nations specialised 
agencies, and also a large number of non- 
governmental organisations which were ac- 
tive in humanitarian and development assist- 
ance work. 

in announcing the appointment, Mr 
Hayden underlined the importance which the 
Government attached to the work of the 
United Nations and related international 
organisations. 

Mr Robertson joined the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in 1952 and has served in 
Karachi, New York and Washington. He was 
Australia’s Ambassador to Yugoslavia from 
1971-73 and Ambassador to Italy from 1978- 
81. Since 1981 he has been Deputy High 
Commissioner in London. 


UN working group on indigenous 
populations: Australian 
statement 


Speech by the Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, 
Mr Clyde Holding, MP, to the UN working 
group on indigenous populations, in Geneva, 
on 30 July: 


Madam Chair, distinguished members of 
the working group, ladies and gentlemen. | 
wish to thank the group for allowing me this 
opportunity to say something about the 
Federal Government's policies with respect 
to Aboriginals in Australia and to the interna- 
tional consideration of issues of concern to 
indigenous populations. 

At the outset, | would like to reaffirm the 
Australian Government's full support for the 
group and its activities. | should also record 
my Government's appreciation for the efforts 
of the members of the group, in particular the 
previous Chairman, Mr Asbjorn Eide. Madam 
Chair, we welcome the expertise and experi- 
ence brought to the group by yourself and the 
other new members, and are confident that 
the group will continue its excellent work. 

My Government believes that increased 
international attention to the particular prob- 
lems of indigenous populations is fully 
justified and indeed overdue. Many indige- 
nous people have suffered serious disposses- 
sion and dispersal over the years and, as a 
result, are now in a position of economic and 
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social disadvantage and vulnerability. We 
recognise that in Australia much remains to 
be done, despite the significant efforts of 
governments and concerned individuals and 
organisations both Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal. 


i shall make some brief comments later in 
this address about what the Australian Gov- 
ernment is doing to improve the position of 
the Aboriginal community and to compen- 
sate for past wrongs. 


The participation of indigenous people in 
the work of the group provides a valuable 
mechanism for the exchange of ideas and 
information, and the development of new 
strategies. This information is directly useful 
to those of us concerned to assist indigenous 
people and should also serve to raise interna- 
tional awareness of matters which are impor- 
tant to them. The thoughtful and constructive 
tenor of the group’s deliberations should 
facilitate dialogue between experts, indige- 
nous representatives and governments on 
complex and sensitive issues. 


The common threads emerging from the 
group's deliberations should lay the founda- 
tion for the group’s further work in drafting a 
set of standards to protect the rights of 
indigenous populations. l 

Arguably, the United Nation's most signifi- 
cant achievements in the human rights field 
have been in setting international standards 
through the two covenants and a network of 
conventions and declarations. Important as 
all these instruments are, none adequately 
defines the particular rights of indigenous 
populations. The lack of clear and agreed 
conceptions of the rights to which indigenous 
groups should be entitled has been an 
obstacle to progress. It is the task of groups 
such as this one to determine what those 
rights are. Only by listening to indigenous 
people can the United Nations, and individual 
member states, accurately set appropriate 
standards and incorporate them in domestic 
law. 


The time has surely come for a new 
instrument — one that will set international 
standards for the protection and promotion 
of the rights of indigenous populations 
everywhere. The Australian Government sup- 
ports in principle the development of such a 
convention and urges indigenous people to 
consider carefully what it ought to contain. 
For its part, the Government will continue, in 
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consultation with Aboriginal people, to de- 
velop policies on matters which may ulti- 
mately be set out in a convention. We will not 
use the lack of a convention as an excuse for 
inactivity. 

The Australian Government recognises 
that this working group’s flexible procedures 
are a particularly useful way to determine the 
views of indigenous people. However, more 
could usefully be done to ensure that indige- 
nous groups in all parts of the world are 
aware of and are able to participate in the 
group's work. For example, attention should 
be given to disseminating the information on 
the group and encouraging wider representa- 
tion at its meetings. 

Australia has expressed its support in 
principle for the proposed voluntary fund to 
facilitate indigenous representation at future 
meetings of the group. 

To achieve real progress, indigenous repre- 
sentatives must recognise some hard politic- 
al realities. Some Governments are uncom- 
fortable with the proposition that indigenous 
populations should be entitled to special 
consideration. Moreover, the debate about 
land rights, autonomy and self-determination 
raise controversial issues going to the heart 
of the sovereignty and national integrity of 
United Nations member states. 

In identifying criteria to distinguish the 
rights of indigenous populations and in 
developing special measures to remedy their 
disadvantaged position, we should avoid any 
suggestion that separate development or 
seccession is at issue. Indigenous popula- 
tions are an integral part of national com- 
munities and should enjoy the full civil and 
political rights of their fellow citizens, in 
addition to their own rights. This is the firmly 
held view of the Australian Government. 

An important item on the agenda for this 
session of the working group is the question 
of definition of indigenous populations. 
Ciearly the criteria by which such populations 
are identified are for indigenous people to 
state. | will do no more than summarise the 
position in Australia where we have legisla- 
tive and administrative definitions. 

The Australian Constitution makes refer- 
ence to ‘the people of any race’ and that is the 
basis of the Government's legislative power. 
The working definition adopted for the admi- 
nistration of government programs has three 
key elements. A person must: 

è be of Aboriginal descent; 
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è identify as an Aboriginal; and 

è be accepted as an Aboriginal by the 
community with which the person associ- 
ates. 

By taking this approach we have avoided 
other more limiting, and potentially offen- 
sive, criteria such as degrees of descent. 
These criteria apply to individuals. They may, 
however, have some relevance to the defini- 
tion of indigenous populations. 

The other major item that this working 
group is giving special attention to is land 
rights. The fact that it is being considered at 
such an early stage in its work underlines the 
importance attached to this issue by indige- 
nous people. In Australia the Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander people have suffered 
the disadvantage of being dispersed and 
dispossessed of their land. The Australian 
Government recognises the prior occupation 
and ownership of Australia by Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander people. It recognises 
the spiritual affinity Aboriginal people have 
with the land — that the land is life in the 
spiritual as well as the physical sense for 
Aboriginal people. 

Acknowledging the disadvantaged position 
of Aboriginal people as a group in Australian 
society and respecting the spiritual affinity 
Aboriginal people have with the land, the 
Australian Government recognises their 
rights to land in accordance with five basic 
principles. Those principles are: 

@ Aboriginal land to be held under inalien- 
able freehold title; 

è protection of Aboriginal sites; 

èe Aboriginal control in relation to mining on 

Aboriginal land; 

è access to mining royalty equivalents; and 
è compensation for lost land to be negoti- 
ated. 

There is already some Federal and State 
legislation which goes towards meeting 
these principles. But legal rights vary in 
different States and Territories in Australia. 
The Australian Government is committed to 
ensure a consistent national approach to land 
rights for Aboriginal people in terms of these 
five principles. 

To implement this policy, an Aboriginal 
steering committee has been formed to 
provide advice on the development of prop- 
osals for model Federal land rights legisla- 
tion. The Australian Government recognises 
that the differing legislative and administra- 
tive arrangements which apply in the States 
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and Territories of Australia, are factors which 
need consideration when negotiating to- 
wards this end. It is not an easy task, but it is 
one to which the Australian Government is 
committed. 


Land has already been returned to Abor- 
iginal people in most States and Territories in 
Australia. The 160000 Aboriginal people, 
representing about 1 per cent of the Austra- 
lian population, have or will soon have 
various forms of legal title to about 11.5 per 
cent or 900 000 square kilometres of land. Of 
this 614 000 square kilometres, or 8 per cent 
of the total land mass of Australia is Aborigin- 
al freehold title land or is in the process of 
being granted as such. 


In 1969, Federal Government established 
the Aboriginal Development Commission 
and with the establishment of its capital fund 
for Aboriginal enterprises, pastoral and farm- 
ing properties have been purchased for 
Aboriginals by the Government. In June 1984 
these properties covered approximately 
60 000 square kilometres. Also State land 
rights legislation, particularly in New South 
Wales, provides limited funds for further 
open market purchases. 


In some places, particularly urban areas, 
land cannot be returned to Aboriginal people. 
The Federal Government will be looking 
closely at forms of compensation, including 
land purchases, for Aboriginal communities 
whose land has been lost and cannot be 
returned. 

As the Minister for Aboriginal Affairs | have 
made it clear to Aboriginal people, in public 
forums and in Parliament, that neither the 
granting of land rights, nor the recognition of 
prior Aboriginal occupation and ownership in 
any way puts Australian sovereignty in 
question. Given the opportunity, Aboriginal 
people will make their own future as citizens 
of the Australian nation. Sovereignty is 
vested in the Crown and Parliaments for one 
nation of people. 

In addition to working towards legislation 
for land rights, the Australian Government 
legislated in June this year for the preserva- 
tion and protection of significant Aboriginal 
sites and objects in an effort to promote and 
protect Aboriginal cultural identity. 

The Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
Heritage (Interim Protection) Act is an interim 
measure which will be replaced in due course 
by more comprehensive legislation dealing 
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with Aboriginal land rights and heritage 

protection. 

The enactment of this legislation was an 
historic step. It was the first national legisla- 
tion of its type passed by the Australian 
Government since the 1967 Referendum 
which amended the Australian Constitution 
and gave the Federal Government power to 
make special laws for members of the 
Aboriginal race. 

Of course there are many other areas in 
which the Australian Government is working 
to assist indigenous Australians. Let me 
mention a number, by no means exclusive, 
but indicative of the approach of my Govern- 
ment: 

è the Australian Government has looked to 
the National Aboriginal Conference (NAC) 
to be its principal advisor on a range of 
policy issues. We fund the Conference and 
last year doubled its budget. The Confer- 
ence has its own nominee attached to the 
Minister's office with access to all material 
that crosses the Minister's desk. Aboriginal 
people have long asserted that the NAC 
needs restructuring to make it a more 
effective voice for Aboriginal people and 
that review and restructuring is now under 
way; 

è the appointment of Charles Perkins as 
Secretary of the Department and Eric 
Willmott as Deputy Secretary has meant 
that the leadership of the Department and 
its portfolio organisations is now held by 
Aboriginal people. Mr Perkins is the first 
Aboriginal to head any Federal Govern- 
ment Department in Australia’s history; 

@ the funding of independently controlled 
Aboriginal structures in health, legal aid, 
community development and more recent- 
ly in the area of child care and fostering 
through nationally established structures 
of Aboriginal groups underline our com- 
mitment to self determination. These struc- 
tures have established new patterns within 
the Australian political process that will not 
be easily reversed; 

® new programs of training, including a 
special task force for women, will acceler- 
ate the role of Aboriginal women within 
Australian society; 

è the return of Uluru, or as it is otherwise 
known, Ayers Rock — the terms and 
conditions are currently being negotiated 
with its traditional owners and we hope to 
have the title issued and arrangements for 
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its Ongoing use and management finalised 
before the end of this year; 

è the excision of land from large pastoral 
properties in the Northern Territory to 
guarantee Aboriginal people security of 
title and appropriate living conditions is 
currently being negotiated with Northern 
Territory pastoral companies and the 
Northern Territory Government following 
the Australian Government's indication 
last year that unless this situation was put 
right the Australian Government would use 
its legislative power to do so; 

@ an Aboriginal broadcasting task force 
headed by the Deputy Secretary, Eric 
Willmott, has been established and is to 
report to me soon on the complex issues of 
remote area broadcasting, the effect of 
satellite Communication and the role of 
Aboriginal broadcasting organisations; 

è apart from general funding support for 
education my Government recognises, and 
now funds, Aboriginal educational initia- 
tives such as Yipirinya in the Northern 
Territory and Worowa College in Victoria; 

è the Aboriginal Arts Board was restructured 
last year and for the first time Aboriginal 
people themselves, through their national 
organisations, nominated the membership 
of the Board. The Government accepted 
those nominees completely and that has 
led to the direct participation of Aboriginal 
artists in the retailing of their art, which is 
now recognised internationally for its uni- 
que and dynamic nature; and 

è at the request of Aboriginal organisations 
and ex-servicemen bodies, the Australian 
Government has established a judicial 
inquiry into the British atomic tests at 
Maralinga in South Australia. An Aborigin- 
al Australian is one of the three members 
of this tribunal which will conduct the 
inquiry. 
| mention these facts not in order to 

diminish in any way the tasks which lie ahead 

but in evidence of a determination by the 

Australian Government to meet the legiti- 

mate aspirations of Aboriginal people in 

terms of their heritage, culture and the 
enlargement of their socio-economic base 
within the broader Australian community. 
Australia by virtue of its size, natural 
resources, agricultural capacity and impor- 
tantly its evolution as a multicultural society 
can develop social models and legislative 
patterns which are potentially immensely 
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relevant in the struggle of indigenous people 
throughout the world. The development of 
those models is a responsibility that the 
Aboriginal people and the Government of 
Australia will not avoid. 

The issues which face the Australian Gov- 
ernment in this area are complex and 
sensitive. No less complex and sensitive are 
matters before this working group. My Gov- 
ernment wishes you well in your work and 
thanks you for the opportunity to be heard 
today. 


Ambassador to Yugoslavia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 30 
July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr John Hoyle as Australia’s Ambas- 
sador to Yugoslavia. Mr Hoyle, who will be 
resident in Belgrade, will also be accredited 
as Ambassador to Romania and Bulgaria. He 
succeeds Mr Michael Wilson, who has been 
Ambassador since 1980. 

Mr Hayden said that Yugoslavia was a 
leading member of the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment and occupied a position of influence in 
world affairs. Relations between Australia 
and Yugoslavia were becoming more broadly 
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based and Mr Hayden noted that he would 
shortly be paying an official visit to Yugosla- 
via. This visit would follow the Yugoslav 
Foreign Minister's visit to Australia earlier in 
the year. 

Mr Hayden also referred to the significant 
post-war migration from Yugoslavia, noting 
that this had helped strengthen ties between 
the two countries. He said that the presence 
in Australia of small Bulgarian and Romanian 
communities helped foster the development 
of cordial relations between Australia and 
those countries. 

Mr Hoyle joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1949 and has served in Colombo, 
Wellington, Tel Aviv, Stockholm and Berlin. 
He was Australia’s High Commissioner in 
Jamaica from 1975-77 and High Commission- 
er in Bangladesh from 1978-80. 


Extension of visas for Lebanese 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 31 July: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Stewart West, today granted a further 
extension of special concessions to Lebanese 
in Australia who are affected by the uncertain 
conditions prevailing in their homeland. 

‘Although conditions in Lebanon have 
improved over the last couple of months, 
there is still sporadic fighting in certain 
areas,’ Mr West said. 

‘Consequently | believe that the special 
concessions for Lebanese which were first 
granted in September 1983, which | reviewed 
and extended on three subsequent occa- 
sions, should continue to apply until 31 
October 1984‘. 

Mr West said the concessions which would 
continue to apply were: 

è the waiver of the two year residence 
requirement; 

è priority processing of family migration 
sponsorships; 

@ sympathetic consideration of family reun- 


ion applications involving compassionate 


and humanitarian factors: 

è a further extension of visitor visas until 31 
October to Lebanese visiting Australia who 
are genuinely fearful of returning to 
Lebanon; 
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® cessation of deportation to Lebanon of 
prohibited Lebanese immigrants; and 

è temporary visas to be issued to spouses, 
fiances and parents, ahead of full proces- 
sing. 

‘The Government continues to treat with 
concern the situation in Lebanon, and the 
effects of the turmoil on people living there or 
currently visiting Australia’, Mr West said. 

‘However, | must stress that these conces- 
sional arrangements are not open-ended, and 
can be terminated by the Government at any 
time when it feels the situation in Lebanon 
has sufficiently improved’, Mr West added. 


Visit by the Minister for 
immigration and Ethnic Affairs to 
the United States and Latin 
America 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 31 July: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, MP, today 
announced that he would be examining 
refugee and migration matters in the course 
of an official visit to the Americas during 
August. 

Mr West will also lead an Australian 
delegation to the United Nations Internation- 
al Population Conference in Mexico City. He 
will address the plenary session of the 
conference on 7 August on behalf of the 
Australian Government. 

The Minister will visit Washington en route 
to Mexico City, and then travel to El Salvador, 
Costa Rica and Argentina, where he will 
review the Department's operations in those 
countries. 

While in Washington, Mr West will review 
migration operations in North America and 
will discuss migration, refugees, and related 
issues with relevant Governmental officials. 
He will particularly investigate the current 
legislative reforms being pursued in the 
United States. 

Mr West's visit to Latin America will enable 
him to examine human rights matters and 
refugee needs in the area at first hand, in 
consultation with governments of the region 
and international agencies. Mr West's visit to 
Argentina will mark the first Australian 
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Ministerial contact with the newly-elected 
Alfonsin Government. 

Mr West will depart Australia on 1 August 
and return on 19 August. 


Inauguration of computer project 


-in Thailand 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, in 
Bangkok, on 31 July: 


Foreign Minister Bill Hayden today opened 
in Bangkok the computer centre of the Office 
of the Narcotics Control Board of Thailand. 
The centre is involved in an Australian- 
assisted project to equip the Narcotics Con- 
trol Board with the latest information proces- 
sing technology. Also present was Mr Darcy 
McGaurr, Secretary of the Department of the 
Special Minister of State which administers 
the project. 

The five-year project is expected to cost 
more than $8 million and involves a team of 
seven Australians and 37 Thais in the de- 
velopment of the computer system. The new 
computer and the software systems being 
developed will substantially improve the 
ability of Thai authorities in their continuing 
efforts to stamp out illegal trafficking of 
narcotics drugs. 

General Chavalit Yodmani, Secretary- 
General of the Office of the Narcotics Control 
Board of Thailand, said of the project: This 
great contribution clearly indicates the strong 
and sincere determination and co-operation 
of the Australian Government in eradicating 
the narcotics drug problem. This benefits not 
only Thailand but also the rest of the world. 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the Thai Office of the 
Narcotics Control Board’s (ONCB) computer 
facility, in Bangkok, on 31 July: 


Let me say at the outset how much | 
appreciate the opportunity to return to Thai- 
land at the invitation of Foreign Minister 
Siddhi. | am particularly pleased to begin my 
visit with the inauguration of the computer 


. facility of your Office of Narcotics Control 
Board. This occasion marks an important 


step, the installation of the first operation 
systems on the computer. 

The control of the narcotics trade is a field 
_in which Australian and Thai agencies and 
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authorities have developed ciose and effec- 
tive working relationships. The new compu- 
ter facility, with its capabilities for collection, 
process and analysis, will improve the 
ONCB's capacity to provide timely and accu- 
rate intelligence on narcotics-related crime. 
From the Australian side this project has been 
administered by the Department of the 
Special Minister of State, and strongly sup- 
ported by my Department of Foreign Affairs. 
Mr Darcy McGaurr, who is the Secretary of 
the Department of the Special Minister of 
State, is with us today and | know that what | 
say is endorsed by his Minister. 

Australian-Thai co-operation in narcotics 
control arises from our mutual and deeply felt 
concern over the international illegal narco- 
tics problems. Thailand and its ASEAN 
partners have frequently expressed this con- 
cern. We welcome the intention expressed at 
the ASEAN Foreign Ministers’ meeting last 
month to intensify ASEAN co-operation in 
solving drug problems. Drugs are a serious 
economic problem. The monetary cost to the 
international community is enormous. 

In Australia alone the expense of treating 
and rehabilitating drug users, in lost man- 
hours and the diversion of resources to 
criminal investigations, is estimated at over 
$200 million per year. The human costs are 
even more serious. They cannot be readily 
quantified. Drugs affect individuals, and they 
affect society. Our two countries are in- 
creasingly conscious of the awful human 
costs of illegal narcotics. 

Regrettably, Australians remain prominent 
among offenders against drug laws in Thai- 
land. | have no sympathy with drug dealers. | 
am glad to see their crimes meet just 
punishment. The unhappiness in which they 
trap their victims is one of the tragedies of 
our century. It is because of these concerns 
that Australia values greatly the co-operation 
that has developed with Thailand. Your 
country also shares those concerns, and is 
energetically involved in the attempt to 
combat the problem. 

|l am aware, for example, of the great efforts 
that Thailand is making, with the United 
Nations fund for drug control, to deal with the 
very complex problem of illegal opium poppy 
cultivation. {| shall learn more about this 
aspect tomorrow, when | inspect villages 
involved in the crop substitution program 
around Chiang Mai. For all these reasons, 
Australia is honoured to be involved with the 
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A six man Parliamentary delegation visited Thailand between 28 June and 7 July as part of a regional 
fact-finding tour and held talks with the Thai Foreign Minister; the Secretary General of the National 
Security Council; and the Secretary-General of the ONCB. Pictured with the Permanent Secretary of the 
Foreign Ministry, Mr Asa Sarasin (left) is the leader of the delegation, Senator E.A. Robertson. (Photo by 


the Bangkok Post). 


steps the Government of Thailand is taking, 
through the Office of the Narcotics Control 
Board, to combat and control the trade in 
narcotics. 

Australia’s participation in the present 
project began in 1982, when our two Govern- 
ments discussed the possibility of a joint 
project based on computerising the informa- 
tion handling and intelligence functions of 
the ONCB. Our two Governments believe that 
the project is helping in the enforcement of 
the laws against drug dealing. It will improve 
the collection, processing and analysis of 
drug and drug related criminal intelligence. It 
will introduce better methods for treating and 
rehabilitating addicts. It will enhance control 
over narcotics cultivation, and upgrade pre- 
ventive educational initiatives. 

The memorandum of understanding 
signed on 9 December 1982 provided for the 
establishment of a computer system and the 
sharing of drug intelligence and related 
drug-enforcement co-operation. We have 
progressed a long way together since then. 
Australian assistance has included the purch- 
ase of the computer, the development of the 
site, and the attachment of seven Australian 
experts. It is expected that this Australian 
contribution will be worth more than $8 
million over the period. 
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The importance Thailand attaches to com- 
batting this difficult problem was evidenced 
by the presence of Deputy Prime Minister 
Prachuab at the 1982 signing ceremony. | am 
pleased to participate in this ceremony today, 
and to reaffirm the importance the Australian 
Government attaches to this joint project. 
Australia’s assistance to this computer facil- 
ity, and the participation of Australians in its 
operations, will intensify our co-operation in 
fighting the narcotics traffic. We look forward 
to continuing our mutually beneficial associa- 
tion through this project. As the scope and 
effectiveness of the computer systems de- 
velop, many benefits should accrue to both of 
our countries, particularly through the im- 
proved information bases available in com- 
batting the narcotics problems. 

The Government of Thailand is to be 
congratulated for the steps it is taking against 
the drug trade. The Office of the Narcotics 
Control Board is playing a particularly valu- 
able role. | wish it every success. 

Let me turn from drugs and finish on a 
more cheerful note. | always welcome a visit 
to Thailand’s lively and captivating capital 
city. But on this occasion | am travelling in the 
north of Thailand, and | look forward enor- 
mously to gaining a wider and better under- 
standing of Thailand as a whole. My visit to 
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Thailand on this occasion will enable me to 
see some of the many areas, both official and 
private, in which Australians and Thais are 
working together. Thank you for your gener- 
ous welcome to me here today. 

| have pleasure in inaugurating the compu- 
ter facility of the Office of the Narcotics 


~~. Control Board. 


New BHP bulk carrier 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Transport, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 31 July: 


The news of contracts for another very 
large BHP bulk carrier was more welcome 
evidence of a brighter future for efficient 
Australian shipping, the Minister for Trans- 
port, Mr Peter Morris, said today, responding 
to a BHP announcement. 
| ‘Not only will this be one of the largest 
< ships of its type in the world,’ Mr Morris said, 
‘it also marks the first significant entry of 
Australian ships into the carriage of impor- 
tant bulk cargoes between Australia and one 
of our significant and expanding markets, the 
Republic of Korea.’ 

The 220 000 tonne bulk carrier will be built 
in Korea and will be used for about 170 days 
each year for carrying Australian coal and 
iron ore to Korea. 

For the rest of the year the vessel will carry 
iron ore between Western Australia and BHP 
operations on the east coast of Australia. 

The announcement by BHP that the ship 
would be built followed earlier news that the 
company would be building two 147000 
tonne bulk carriers in Japan to carry coal 
between Australia and that country.* 

These orders were placed following the 
conclusion of satisfactory agreements be- 
tween BHP and the Australian sea-going 
unions on manning levels for the new ships. 

‘| was particularly pleased that the Austra- 
lian Government was able to support and 
assist BHP in discussions with Korea leading 
to the finalisation of these arrangements for 
Australian entry into the Korean trade’. 

‘In giving this support to BHP we were 
acting in line with our shipping policy, which 
aims to have a more equitable share of 


< -Australian cargoes carried by efficient Austra- 


lian flag ships.’ 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, 
page 643. 
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Under the new package of tax measures, 
which came into force from 12 April, an 
investment allowance was available to Au- 
stralian ships trading overseas, plus a five 
year depreciation benefit, which included the 
possibility of a one year pre-delivery depre- 
ciation. 

‘However, this entitlement is conditional 
upon shipboard manning levels determined 
by the Secretary of my Department in 
accordance with the Crawford Report,’ he 
said. 

Mr Morris also welcomed the co-operation 
of the Government of the Republic of Korea in 
helping the Korean companies involved to 
reach satisfactory agreements with BHP and 
so enabling the contracts to proceed. 

‘| understand that the export earnings to 
Korea from this major shipbuilding contract 
will be significant in terms of the balance of 
trade between the two countries,’ he said. 

‘| believe this achievement by BHP clearly 
shows that Australian shipping can win an 
increased share of our bulk exports on a 
commercial basis when ship owners and 
unions work together to increase efficiency.’ 

He went on to say that the Australian 
Government stood ready, where necessary, 
to make known to its international trading 
partners its wish to see an increased Austra- 
lian flag share of our shipping trade where 
our shipping was efficient and internationally 
competitive. 

Currently Australian flag ships carried only 
about four per cent of Australian trade. 

‘BHP‘s success means the beginning of a 
new era in the Australian shipping industry. It 
means that we can look forward to an 
increased share of our trade being carried in 
Australian ships, owned by Australians and 
manned by Australians,’ said Mr Morris. 


Books 


VIVIANI, Nancy. The Long Journey: Viet- 
namese Migration and Settlement in Austra- 
lia. Carlton, Vic., Melbourne University Press, 
1984. 


Price: $25.00. 


Available from booksellers or from the pub- 
lishers, Melbourne University Press, Carlton, 
Victoria 3053. 


U.S. and Canada: International Scholarly 
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Book Services, Inc., PO Box 1632, Beaverton, 
Oregon 97075. 


- Dr Viviani offers a comprehensive discussion 
of the origins of the Vietnamese refugees, the 
politics of their entry into Australia and a 
study of their reception and settlement 
experiences here. Her discussion is related to 
broader concerns of racial balance in Austra- 
lia, of unemployment, of ‘ghettos’ and so on. 
The story is also set in the context of the 
larger exodus of Indo-Chinese, and the 
responses of Australia and other countries to 
that continuing problem. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


JULY 
2 Fiji 
Mr J.V.R. Hearder presented his Letter of 
Introduction as High Commissioner. 
3 Honduras 
Mr C.O.F. Hogue presented his Letter of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 
4 People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen 
Mr A.D. Brown presented his Letter of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 
5 Laos 
Mr J.B. Campbell presented his Letter of 
Credence as Ambassador. 
15 Algeria 
Mr C.G. O'Hanlon presented his Letter of 
Credence as Ambassador. 
17 Tuvalu 
Mr J.V.R. Hearder presented his Letter of 
Introduction as non-resident High Com- 
missioner. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 
17 Norway 


Mr O. Lydvo presented his Letter of 
Credence as Ambassador. 
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Record (AFAR) 


This journal, first published in 1936 as Current 
Notes on international Affairs, is a monthly 
publication of the Australian Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Canberra. The views expressed 
in articles appearing in AFAR are not necessarily 
those of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
the Australian Government. Provided acknow- 
ledgement of the source is given, articles and. 
information in the journal may be reproduced | 
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held by the Australian Government. Enquiries 
about AFAR should be sent to: The Editor, 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record, Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT 2600 Australia. 


Publications 


Publications prepared by the Sesaanene about 
Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased 
from Australian Government Publishing Service 
(AGPS) bookshops or through: Mail Order Sales, 
Australian Government Publishing Service, GPO 
Box 84, Canberra, ACT 2601 Australia. 


Titles available: 
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Australian Foreign Affairs Record (AFAR) 
Documents on Australian: merely? Policy 
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Peace 


Publications on aid: 
ADAB Annual Review 
Bilateral Program 
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Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance 
Program (Budget Paper No. 2) 

Key Statements 

Statistical Summary: Australian Official 
Development Assistance to Oever pmg 
Countries 

Report of the Committee to Review the Austra- 
lian Overseas Aid Program (Jackson Com- 
mittee} 

Other information on overseas aid is available 
from: The Information Unit, Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau, GPO Box 887, Canber- 
ra, ACT 2601 Australia. 
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HMAS Tobruk jn Funafuti, Tuvalu. The ship provided logistic support to the Tuvalu authorities at the 
South Pacific Forum — see pages 797 and 876 of this issue of AFAR. (Department of Defence photo). 
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MAKING OF AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


The process in making Australian foreign policy 


Speech by Mr A.D. Campbell,* at the Australian Institute of international Affairs national 
conference, in Adelaide, on 11 August: 


The making of Australian foreign policy is a complex process not open to crisp analysis. 
What is involved is the movement of events and personalities, proceeding from assessments 
which may be quite complete or all too contemporary, dealing with foreign and domestic 
influences which are not readily quantified, and acting sometimes in response to, or in 
anticipation of, external events. 

Foreign policy is a mosaic which although laid in a variety of ways nevertheless has 
identifiable patterns. These are in effect images of national interests — images and interests 
which are subject to being reinterpreted and realigned. Foreign policy has also a formative 





institutional framework with political and bureaucratic elements. 


These comments are an attempt to photo- 
graph the mosaic and its makers, place it in 
certain illustrative frames, and thereby iden- 
tify some of the processes. 

Policy formulation in Australia is distinctly 
different even from that in. other Western 
democracies. Our federal system, our unique 
electoral and party political circumstances, 
the pressure groups in our society at any 
given time, and our particular bureaucracy 
differentiate us from others, as do our 
geopolitical position and the external influ- 
ences deriving from it. 

Within the Government, the Foreign Minis- 
ter is responsible for foreign policy. The way 
in which that responsibility is discharged 
may, like other policy components, be a 
variable depending on the Government and 
Cabinet of the day, relativities within the 
Ministry, especially with the Prime Minister 
but also, say, the Defence, Trade and Im- 
migration Ministers, and the sectoral or 
domestic significance of the issues. 

Generally speaking Cabinet as such, includ- 
ing its Foreign Affairs and Defence Commit- 
tee, has not been so much a positive 
determinant of foreign policy, as the place 
where new departures and overall policy 
co-ordination are confirmed. In budgetary 
matters in particular Cabinet's decisions will 
be those that constrain or free the Foreign 
Minister in pursuing options. Questions of 
the size of the foreign service, the amount of 
aid, or the go-ahead for initiatives which have 
financial implications illustrate the minimum 
limits of Cabinet oversight. 

Parliament plays an important foreign 





* Mr Duncan Campbell is First Assistant Secretary, 
Executive, Policy Planning, Defence and Disarma- 
ment Division, Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Canberra. (Ed.) 
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policy role. The Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence, with its various sub- 
committees, and the Senate Standing Com- 
mittee, undertake enquiries (to which the 
Department of Foreign Affairs frequently 
contributes), and issues reports which then 
call for response, review and policy adjust- 
ment. These processes bring directly to the 
attention of Government informed commun- 
ity opinions and concerns. 


Parliamentary debates, and the process of 
questions and answers are perhaps more in 
the nature of main vehicles for policy ex- 
pression, but they are also policy energisers. 
For example, the Department of Foreign 
Affairs must give high priority to offering 
timely material to assist the Minister in 
responding in the Parliament as the need 
arises. At times of international crisis, or 
other rapidly moving events, briefing for 
parliamentary question time is an urgent and 
comprehensive requirement. The Minister 
may commit himself to a detailed reply as the 
circumstances require, but it is not unusual 
for expressions of policy to be developed 
rapidly in a high pressure situation in the 
parliamentary context. The Parliament of 
course on such occasions has the means to 
press for further elaboration and clarification. 


Parliament's formative contribution to poli- 
cy is sometimes an extension of overseas 
visits by individual parliamentarians and 
delegations. The Department of Foreign 
Affairs gives all possible assistance to such 
visits for briefing and program purposes. It 
also seeks to assist in activities related to the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. Responses to 
Ministerial correspondence, particularly from 
Members of Parliament, often contain inter- 
pretations or emphases of policy not pre- 
viously made public. 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP (AIS photo). 


In the budgetary area the Parliamentary 
Accounts Committee has a strong watchdog 
role. The House estimates debate and the 
Senate Estimates Committee give close scru- 
tiny to Foreign Affairs activities. 

The influence of party on policy is well 
illustrated in recent events as are the compet- 
ing ingredients of domestic influence even on 
an intra-party basis. The proposition that 
foreign policy is made at home is demons- 
trated by the extent to which the recent ALP 
policy review is of immediate or indirect 
relevance to the Foreign Affairs portfolio and 
Department. Party platforms are important 
points of departure and reference at the 
departmental level particularly when, under 
Ministerial direction, they require elabora- 
tion, the detailed identification of options and 
priorities and professional advice concerning 
pursuit and presentation through diplomatic 
activity. 

Similar ‘follow-up activities flow from the 
reports and recommendations of govern- 
ment-sponsored reviews, recently, e.g. in the 
fields of aid and nuclear policies. 

For foreign policy purposes these activities 
and their co-ordination are in the hands of the 
Minister and Department of Foreign Affairs. 
Other Ministers, departments and agencies 
are involved as appropriate. 
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Since external events directly affect a wide 
range of policy, inter-departmental liaison 
and consultation are daily occurrences as are 
those between the personal staff of Ministers. 
The Departments of Prime Minister and 
Cabinet, Defence, Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, and Trade, which have their own 
extensive representation overseas, are 
routinely involved as are those of Finance 
and the Treasury. Consultation may be ad 
hoc or via the inter-departmental committee 
system. The maintenance of effective liaison, 
consultation and transparency of activity 
between departments concerned is both 
crucial and difficult to maintain at optimum 
level. 

The Department therefore has eclectic, 
synthesising and co-ordinating roles. But it 
also has a strong base for active initiative. 

Much of the activity of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs is geared to policy formula- 
tion. Its raw material includes principally the 
reporting from its network of overseas posts 
— 88 of them employing 700 diplomatic, 
consular, aid, administrative and technical 
staff, and over 2000 locally engaged staff. 
This reporting is supplemented by the intelli- 
gence gathered by Australian agencies and 
that exchanged with allies. Assessment of 
intelligence from all sources is carried out, 
according to its nature, by the Office of 
National Assessments, and the Joint Intelli- 
gence Organisation. Foreign policy recom- 
mendations deriving from foreign reports 
fall, however, within the province of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 

The Department is structured in areas with 
geographic responsibility and ‘functional’ 
areas covering, for example, economic, dis- 
armament, human rights and legal issues. A 
public affairs branch is responsible for liaison 
with the Parliament, briefing the media and 
producing public information which in turn 
may stimulate community response or initia- 
tive. A small policy planning unit looks at 
developments in the medium and longer 
term. 

This then is asummary sketch of the formal 
machinery of government and Parliament. It 
has not only external but domestic concerns. 
The latter are to project to, absorb from, and 
interact with, the media, labour and the 
private sector, institutes such as yours, the 
academic world, voluntary organisations 
supporting international organisations and 
endeavours and a wide range of other 
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interested groups and individuals. Such inter- 
action is essential to assist in establishing 
how the nation views the national interest. It 
is certainly not the role of the foreign policy 
machinery to promote harmonious interna- 
tional relations for their own sake, but rather 
to foster solid relationships which are built 
on, and recognised as being in, our interests. 
This in turn involves interdependence parti- 
cularly in terms of mutual economic benefit, 
shared security concerns and regional in- 
terests. 


On this basis, at least three considerations 
should govern the process of policy formula- 
tion and three general characteristics may 
assist in distinguishing the formed policy. To 
make these suggestions is to attempt an 
analysis which assumes the foreign policy 
imperatives of morality, legality, security and 
the promotion and protection of national and 
wider interests as just indicated. 


A policy proposal or option must be able to 
withstand the question, ‘Is it likely to be 
effective?’. The yardstick of effectiveness will 
of course vary, depending on whether the 
government seeks a demonstration effect in 
one case and a demonstrable delivery in 
another. Thus an overseas aid program anda 
vote in the United Nations will be assessed 
for effectiveness quite differently. Sometimes 
the yardstick will be invisible. The Foreign 
Minister and his Department are often urged 
to use publicly some perceived Australian 
lever in support of human rights. Silent 
diplomacy may be the only effective way to 
support the victim, but is by definition 
unlikely at the time to satisfy the petitioner 
that effective action is being taken. 


The two other considerations are that the 
policy adopted be negotiable in the foreign 
context, and acceptable — preferably actively 
supportable — on a bipartisan basis at home. 
Negotiation requires a degree of flexibility 
and also drawing a bottom line and resolutely 
refusing to go below it. But it is one thing to 
recognise one’s own interests and another to 
accept in advance that negotiating partners 
may have hitherto unrecognised, valid, and 
non-prejudicial interests to be taken into 
account. In other words diplomacy operates 
in its own market place. If we mean serious 
business we must offer a line which is 
capable of being sold and bought — even if a 
range of modifications and special packaging 
have to be designed. 
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Policy must obviously command domestic 
support and that support may require cultiva- 
tion. High levels of political and community 
sensitivity are critical in the formation of 
policy. It is for governments to judge what 
limits this sensitivity may set and for policy 
advisers to present corresponding options. 


As to broad characteristics, government 
policy may be in a sense inherited; or it may 
also be essentially responsive to external 
events; or it may be independently initiated. 
The first of these categories may well be the 
largest since Australia has a significant 
number of near-permanent interests deriving 
from our particular place in the world. Many 
of our policies would fall in several categor- 
ies, but the labels may nevertheless be 
helpful. The ANZUS Treaty relationship pro- 
vides a good example of an area of inherited 
policy which, because this was the case and 
because the relationship is of long standing, 
was comprehensively reviewed last year. 


Responsive policy derives in the main from 
unforeseeable events overseas — sudden 
changes of government, an outbreak of 
conflict, or the initiatives of others. The 
Department of Foreign Affairs at the time of 
the India-Pakistan conflict in 1971 instituted 
the mechanism of a task force. The success of 
this method has led to ad hoc or deliberate 
repetition for all major foreign crises bearing 
on Australian interests which have erupted 
since. 


There are instances also of responsiveness 
to the stimulus of international opinions and 
international organisations. The effects of 
such stimulation are not all confined to 
domestic policies (e.g. international years for 
peace and for disabled persons) and some 
have extended to external policy. United 
Nations consideration accelerated our poli- 
cies in bringing Papua New Guinea to 
independence. The evolution of Cocos, and 
the recent act of self-determination by Cocos 
Islanders under UN scrutiny also illustrate in 
some detail policy responsiveness to what 
might be called external moral influence. 


Policy as independent initiative is exempli- 
fied in the recent review of policy towards the 
Indian Ocean. The policy content was set out 
in Ministerial statements of 17 January and 
20 June.* 


* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 1, January 1984, page 
44, and Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, page 576. 
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But we can go only so far with this form of 
simplistic analysis before needing to admit 
that a study of the formative process results 
in a complex catalogue. 


Perhaps nowhere is the complex of issues, 
pressures on policy, domestic dissension and 
alliance considerations so evident as in the 
Government's policy priorities in the field of 
disarmament. To take the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty as a single point of reference, one 
encounters, with all their domestic and 
international dimensions, a whole catalogue 
of issues: the prevention of horizontal prolif- 
eration and its relevance to the uranium 
debate; the international safeguards regime 
and the IAEA; a moral obligation to supply 
uranium under strict safeguards to support 
the non-proliferation regime (Treaty Article 
4): the failures of the nuclear weapons states 
to make progress towards nuclear disarma- 
ment as required under Article 6 of the 
Treaty; the roles of contributing to verifica- 
tion of arms control measures and stabie 
deterrence performed by the joint Australia- 
United States defence facilities; Australian 
pressures on the two superpowers in par- 
ticular to negotiate and bring into effect a 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty; our related 
opposition to French testing in the Pacific; 
and our active encouragement of a South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone consistent with 
NPT Article 7. 


Mr Hayden announced a number of related 
initiatives in addressing the Conference on 
Disarmament in Geneva on 7 August. 


Cambodia is a dilemma which has 
embroiled Australian foreign policy decision 
making ever since our military commitment 
in Indo-China ended. The Pol Pot holocaust, 
the invasion by Vietnam and the outflow of 
refugees has continued to assail the consci- 
ence of the world without there being any 
solution in sight. 


The Australian de-recognition of Pol Pot in 
early 1981 was a policy that evolved in 
confused domestic political circumstances. 
From a foreign policy aspect Australia’s 
stance is unusual as it is out in front of the 
views of the main players whose opinions on 
regional matters we value — ASEAN, the 
United States and China. 

A similar reticence on the part of our 
neighbours has applied to our policy of 
seeking a negotiated settlement in Cambodia, 
which takes appropriate account of Vietnam's 
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interests. It is a policy to which Mr Hayden 
has contributed great personal effort. 


The signals from among the principal 
parties to the dispute which we have seen 
over the past year have in fact encouraged us 
to persevere with this Cambodia initiative. 


At the recent ASEAN Ministerial meeting 
Australia offered Canberra for a conference 
which would have no more explicit task than 
to discuss an agenda of issues that need to be 
addressed as part of an overall settlement of 
the Cambodian problem and the mechanisms 
by which these issues could be addressed in 
the future. We are gratified that our offer 
remains on the table for ASEAN to take up if 
and when the opportunity offers. 


in Australia’s view, our proposal provides a 
counter to the psychological obstacles that 
remain between both sides. It offers, as Mr 
Hayden said in Bangkok a week ago, the 
opportunity for that all-important step out of 
stalemate. 


My final illustration is East Timor. Few 
foreign policy issues have generated the 
intense domestic debate that East Timor has. 
Of course, this largely reflects the fact that 
East Timor is close to Australia and events on 
our doorstep will always have a more 
immediate impact on our foreign policy than 
more distant events in Afghanistan or Central 
America — close as our interests are in the 
issues of aggression and human rights in 
such places. 


Both Labor and Liberal Governments have 
had to confront the problem that as East 
Timor is clearly under Indonesian control, the 
East Timor issue, in a foreign policy sense, is 
inextricably intertwined with our relationship 
with Indonesia as a whole. It just is not 
possible to have one policy towards East 
Timor and another towards Indonesia. 


The resolution on Indonesia and East Timor 
passed at the ALP conference in July recog- 
nises this dichotomy. 


As Mr Hayden has said, East Timor is a 
classic example of the apparently straightfor- 
ward moral choice having potentially catas- 
trophic consequences for all concerned. A 
confrontational policy on East Timor would 
also have severely limited the Government's 
ability to provide relief assistance to the East 
Timorese through the Indonesian authorities. 


There are few simple choices in forming 
foreign policy. 
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Visit by the Minister for Foreign Affairs to Thailand: 
Australian perspective of the South East Asian region 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Foreign 
Correspondents’ Club of Thailand, in Bangkok, on 3 August: 


At the outset, | would like to express my thanks publicly to Air Chief Marshal Siddhi for his 
kind invitation to visit Thailand once more. | have been here many times — most recently in 
June, since | became the Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Each occasion has given me great pleasure. On this visit, | have been given the chance to 
visit two places — Chiang Mai and Sukhothai — which | have read about many times as 
centres of the ancient and unique Thai heritage. Each of my visits has enabled me to 
experience the warm and close friendship that has existed between Thailand and Australia for 


many years. 


We Australians have special respect for this 
nation which has preserved its identity and 
sense of independence throughout the years 
— throughout the colonialist era and particu- 
larly in contemporary regional and interna- 
tional affairs. We see Thailand today as a 
leading member of ASEAN: a nation playing 
a crucial part in the progress of the region. 
Earlier, our direct relationship was based on 
the Manila Treaty, and that Treaty was 
concerned predominantly with defence mat- 
ters. In recent years, however, the relation- 
ship has deepened and expanded into the 
political, economic and cultural areas. 

We are proud to have been able to help 
train some thousands of young Thais at our 
universities and other institutions. We now 
have a sizeable community of Thais living 
permanently in Australia along with all our 
other national groups. We have had large 
numbers of Thai visitors over the past 10 
years, and the pace of visits has quickened 
considerably in the last couple of years. 

Only the other day, the formal opening 
ceremony took place of the computer system 
at the Office of the Narcotics Control Board — 
part of the campaign against the drug trade in 
which our two countries have been co- 
operating closely for some time. | understand 
that the Nomad aircraft which Australia has 
helped to buy has just been handed over to 
the Thai Government by the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees for its 
anti-piracy program. 

We have been glad to play our part in the 
process which has seen Thailand grow into 
one of the region’s pacemakers in economic 
development. We have made a contribution 
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to a number of projects which have enabled 
this growth: in power production, for exam- 
ple, and road construction. Projects such as 
these underscore the basic strength of our 
relationship. | mention them especially be- 
cause they exemplify our objectives: to help 
where we can in areas in which the Govern- 
ment of Thailand is actively engaged. 

Another measure of the healthy condition 
of our relationship is the number and level of 
official visits between our two countries. 
Since 1980 we have been able to welcome as 
our guests His Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince, the Prime Minister of Thailand and Air 
Chief Marshal Siddhi. Later this year, we will 
be visited by Her Royal Highness Princess 
Sirindhorn. 

Bob Hawke, our Prime Minister, visited 
Thailand last year. Gordon Scholes, the 
Australian Defence Minister, was here earlier 
this year. | have already mentioned my visits 
here and then there is the contact between us 
at the official level which is constant and (I 
might say) fruitful and much appreciated on 
our part. 

| should not forget the semi-official and 
private contacts either. Yesterday, for exam- 
ple, | was interested to observe the close 
relationship between Thai and Australian 
archaeologists working together at Si Satch- 
analai on discoveries of great significance to 
the history of the Thai people and of this part 
of the world.* 

| make these points not just to emphasise 
the depth and range of the relationship 





* See article on the Thai-Australian project appear- 
ing on page 813 of this issue of AFAR. 
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between Thailand and my country. They also 
help describe the way in which Australia‘s 
position has evolved in this area in a period in 
which the area also has quite radically 
evolved. 

We Australians have observed most of our 
neighbours emerge from colonialism and 
war into independence and development. We 
have changed too. Not too many years ago, 
our own official documents and attitudes 
were predicated on our being a transient 
European outpost perched on the edge of 
Asia — a vast, amorphous, confusing alien 
and threatening place. Our policies in those 
days reached out to great and powerful 
friends on the other side of the globe for 
protection from such a dangerous place. 
Elections used to be won and lost in Australia 
on the question who was more or less 
efficient at wheedling this protection from 
these great and powerful friends. This atti- 
tude flowed into trade policies of the ‘take it 
or leave it’ kind. All this must be admitted. 

Perhaps transformation is too strong a 
word to describe it, but the process of change 
in Australia has been as radical in its way as 
the change elsewhere in Asia. Much of the 
change in Australian attitudes and actions 
must be attributed to ASEAN and its powerful 
promotion of regional identity and cohesive- 
ness. As ASEAN has grown, so it has 
stimulated a level of interaction with neigh- 
bours and other states that could not have 
been imagined 17 years ago when it was 
formed. Certainly, the interaction with 
Australia has been remarkable. 

In 1982, nearly 17 per cent of all foreign 
investment in Australia was from ASEAN 
member countries: about the same level of 
investment in ASEAN came from Australia. 
ASEAN investment in my country, in fact, has 
been growing at an average rate of 469 per 
cent over the past five years. For as long as 
the past 10 years, trade between us has been 
increasing at an average of 54 per cent a year. 

Australia’s systematic contacts in the area, 
of course, go beyond ASEAN. We have 
sponsored about 24000 students from ail 
parts of Asia over the past 10 years. These 
young people are among the technocrats and 
intelligentsia who are making the Asian 
region so confident and dynamic. There are 
scores of thousands of settlers in Australia 
from just about every country in the Asian 
region. 

If the United States wished to take in the 
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same proportion of refugees from Vietnam 
that Australia has accepted since the tragic 
exodus began in the mid-1970s, it would have 
to provide a home for something like a 
million and a half Vietnamese people. Yet the 
number of people from Vietnam living in 
Australia at the height of the exodus in 1981 
was less than the number of settlers who had 
come from Malaysia and Singapore. 

This growing familiarity with settlers and 
visitors from all Asian countries is part of the 
reason for the rapid quantitative increase in 
the Asian languages included in school and 
university curriculums. In other words, the 
old, solid, all-pervading Eurocentric attitudes 
of Australians has been broken down to a 
very large extent. 

Australians, moreover, are invoived in all 
aspects of the drive towards development 
and economic progress throughout the Asian 
region. In the Trade School at Bataan and the 
General Hospital in Rangoon; in the flood 
control program on the Pahang River in 
Malaysia; in waste disposal projects in 
Vientiane and Singapore; in land improve- 
ment at Wu Wei in China; in lignite mining 
near Chiang Mai; in producing power here in 
North Bangkok — the Australian touch is to 
be found. The days are gone when all our 
energies were exhausted on selling wool, 
wheat and meat to rich nations on the other 
side of our world. We are involved from the 
ground up in the drive towards greater 
development and dynamic growth in the 
Asian area. 

We are involved in this way because this is 
our home too. And, like all good citizens, we 
want to pay our way. 

Since the early 1970s our direct aid to all 
areas has doubled. It has totalled well over 
$500 million during this period in the Asian 
neighbourhood alone. We recognise that our 
activity in the aid field is not the definitive 
factor in the economic programs of some 
Asian nations. In proportional terms, never- 
theless, it places us among the leading donor 
nations. And it has been devoted to carefully 
defined sectors such as the development of 
public utilities, to take an example, agricultu- 
ral programs and education (particularly at 
the technical and higher technical levels). 
Australia, in other words, has tried to concen- 
trate its assistance in projects that are 
investments in the future. 

It was in this context that the Australian 
Prime Minister proposed in Bangkok last 
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November that a concerted effort be made 
towards multilateral trade negotiations on a 
regional basis.* He suggested (in addition) 
that, if a new round of negotiations did not 
eventuate or were unsatisfactory, the region 
could explore alternative ways to expand 
regional trade on a non-discriminatory basis. 
We recognise the difficulties that the propos- 
al has for some parties. The first meeting at 
Denpasar a few months ago to consider the 
proposal went a long way towards isolating 
these difficulties. Australia certainty would 
not want to cut across or disadvantage 
existing institutional or other commitments 
of the various nations involved. 

The Australian proposal, recognising the 
difficulties, is an important step. It signifies 
concrete Australian support for the kind of 
open trading system that is needed both to 
help improve the international economy and 
to continue the growth of economies in the 
Asian region. 

Australia has also paid its fair share of the 
obligation of sustaining and enhancing the 
security of our region. We have done this 
through our participation in the Five-Power 
arrangements; in our Defence Co-operation 
Program in which expenditure is coming up 
to the $220 million mark; and in the ANZUS 
Treaty. In addition, Australians feel a strong 
emotional pull from this area because of the 
several hundred young Australians who lost 
their lives on Vietnamese soil. 

| have dweit on the close inter-relationship 
between Australia and the other nations of 
the Asian region for a particular reason. | 
have explained the social and other changes 
that have taken place within Australia for the 
same particular reason. In Australia we do 
appreciate the extent of the cultural and 
historical differences between us and many 
of our neighbours. But we do not accept that 
we should occupy a white enclave, cordoned 
off and quarantined from the rest of the 
region. 

if our neighbours suspected that we want- 
ed to be the Asian version of South Africa or 
the old Rhodesia, they would be right to 
object. We have in fact been prominent in our 
opposition to such a nonsense as it is 
expressed in South Africa. We would 
obviously oppose it just as strenuously if it 
were threatened here. 





* See also AFAR, Volume 54, No. 11, November 
1983, page 688. 
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We do not accept that we occupy a kind of 
artificial appendage to the Asian region. We 
do not accept that our membership of the 
region can be turned on and off whenever it is 
convenient. We do not accept that our place 
in the region can be subject to veto. We do 
not accept that our membership of the region 
can be determined by the colour of our skin. 
Our place in the region is an inescapable 
physical fact, just as the earth is round and 
revolves around the sun. 

That is why the policy of the Government of 
Australia is that what energy and talents and 
sense of co-operativeness we have should be 
harnessed and continue to be a factor in the 
prosperity and stability of all our region. 

The particular reason that | mentioned a 
moment ago is that we in Australia — just like 
anybody else in the region — continue to be 
uneasy at the situation in Cambodia and 
alarmed at its possible consequences. These 
consequences are such that we believe that 
all the possibilities for a comprehensive 
political settlement should be pursued with a 
sense of urgency. This is why Australia 
welcomed the Joint Statement on 9 July by 
the Foreign Ministers of ASEAN member 
countries. This statement, it will be recalled, 
proposed that ‘a comprehensive political 
settlement should speedily be found’. 

In the view of the Australian Government, 
there are five strong reasons why such a 
sense of urgency is called for. The longer the 
current state of affairs continues in Cambo- 
dia, the greater Vietnam's dependence will be 
on the Soviet Union and the more obtrusive 
Soviet military power will be in the Asian 
region. Obviously, the Soviet Union has 
reckoned that the cost of its ever-growing 
support for Vietnam is worth paying for the 
profit it gains in her confrontation with both 
China and the United States. 

Thus, the objective of ASEAN and the 
region to insulate themselves from super- 
power rivalry is made that much more 
difficult. This point was emphasised 10 days 
ago by the Second Minister of Defence of 
Singapore who pointed out the deleterious 
effects on regional security by the conflict in 
Cambodia. As the Appeal for Kampuchean 
independence issued by ASEAN last Septem- 
ber said, the continuing violation of Cambo- 
dian sovereignty, independence and territo- 
rial integrity threaten regional and interna- 
tional peace and security. — 

second, the Australian Government is 
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concerned at the effect that the Cambodian 
entanglement is having on Vietnam and the 
potential for instability that this weakness 
offers in the long term. Here we have a nation 
with the third biggest army in the world. It is 
armed with sophisticated weaponry and 
material, gained one way or another from the 
two great powers. This militarily powerful 
nation is neglecting its own development 
because of its occupation of Cambodia. And 
this nation, lagging in development, is swim- 
ming in a sea of states who are growing 
dynamically in economic and political 
strength. 

it is without argument that Vietnam has 
brought these miseries on its own head. 
Unfortunately, history abounds with exam- 
ples of the hostility and even violence that 
can result from such asymmetry. Unless 
great care is exercised, Vietnam will be 
permanently boxed into such a corner that its 
caricature as rogue could become inevitable 
reality. 

The third reason why the Australian Gov- 
ernment is concerned with the situation in 
Cambodia is its effect on Thailand as the 
nation in the front line. | do not bring this up 
because | happen to be here but because our 
Government has a genuine and profound 
worry that Thailand is bearing such a large 
share of the fallout from Cambodia. 

it seems to us that Thailand's security has 
been challenged in four ways: by the loss, 
first of Cambodia as a cordial neighbour; 
second by the pressure caused by the influx 
of Cambodian refugees; third, by Vietnamese 
military pressure on the border; and, fourth, 
by the presence of large Vietnamese forces 
next door. 

Australia is also ill at ease at the consequ- 
ences for its own position from all or any of 
these circumstances. As a trading nation, we 
are concerned at the potential results — 
especially the possible disruptive impact on 
our trading partners — of any extension of 
great power influence in our region. 

We feel very strongly that it is in the 
region's interest that such a powerful entity 
as Vietnam should take up its place and its 
obligations as a constructive member of the 
region. It will not or cannot so long as it is in 
unlawful occupation of its neighbour. 

As a close friend over a long period of time, 
Australia is alarmed at the military, economic 
and social burdens being imposed on Thai- 
land so long as the occupation of Cambodia 
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continues. Finally, Australia is concerned at 
what the Vietnamese occupation and all the 
political and military activities associated 
with it are doing to the Khmer people 
themselves. 

Much of the discussion about Cambodia 
and possible solutions seems to be obsessed 
with the question who wins and who loses 
because of the time taken up as the problem 
drags on. | do not deny that the answer is 
more important — perhaps even crucial — for 
the future of all of us in the region. But the 
question ignores another important issue: 
that, whoever gets the most benefit out of the 
Cambodian business, there is no doubt who 
gets the least. 

The Khmer people have been harassed by 
events since they were dragged into the war 
in Vietnam. They have been bombed and 
massacred. They have been persecuted and 
invaded. They have been press-ganged as 
conscripts and herded into exile as refugees. 
Their physical infrastructure has been smash- 
ed. Their intellectual, technocratic and admi- 
nistrative elite has been eradicated. So long 
as the occupying forces remain on their soil, 
they will be refused the economic and other 
social assistance and support they need so 
badly. 

This point is taken up in the ASEAN Appeal 
of September 1983 which draws attention to 
the plight of the Cambodian people ‘resulting 
from the ravages of war’ and the need for the 
economic reconstruction of Cambodia and 
the rehabilitation of the social and cultural life 
of its people. This tragic state of affairs by 
itself is enough to inject urgency into the 
effort to achieve a comprehensive political 
settlement in Cambodia. 

So there are five cogent and urgent reasons 
why an effort should be made to get the 
parties involved in the Cambodian situation 
to talk about how to end it. Since the matter 
has become public, | can say that these are 
the main reasons | made my modest proposal 
for such talks at the meeting in July of the 
Foreign Ministers of ASEAN — the group 
which has the carriage and the leadership of 
what | might call our side of the issue. 

Two points appear to need no argument 
about the Cambodian situation. One is that 
economic pressure is unlikely to force Viet- 
nam’'s withdrawal for the foreseeable future. 
The other is that political pressure arising 
from its isolation from former friends and 
supporters in the Non Aligned Movement 
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VISIT BY FOREIGN MINISTER TO THAILAND 





The Vietnamese Minister for Health, Professor Dang Hoi Xuan, arrived in Australia on 26 August for an 
eight day official visit. Professor Xuan, accompanied by three senior Vietnamese Health Ministry officials, 
attended the 35th WHO conference for the Western Pacific region, held in Fiji. He also visited Indonesia 
and Japan. While in Australia, Professor Xuan visited Canberra and held discussions with the Australian 
Minister for Health, Dr Nei! Blewett, and Department of Health officials. While in S ydney he had 
discussions at the Universities of Sydney and New South Wales and with officials of the Australian People 
for Health Education and Development Abroad, a non-government organisation sponsored by the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions. Professor Xuan (right) is pictured with Dr Blewett, during his visit to 


Canberra. (AIS photo). 


does not appear to be having this result 
either. 


One of Australia’s leading académic obser- 
vers (Carlyle Thayer of the University of New 
South Wales) put it with great clarity only the 
other day. The Vietnamese, he said ‘are 
prepared to pay a high price (e.g., internation- 
al isolation) to safeguard what they perceive 
as vital security interests’. The one thing we 
should have learned about Vietnam over the 
past 40 years is that it does not give ground 
easily. 


This being so, important questions arise. 
How long would we have to wait for Vietnam 
to be defeated by isolation and economic 
weakness? Is regional and international st- 
ability served by Vietnam being prostrate and 
hostile or cordial and co-operative? Is it 
served by encouraging Vietnam to become 
ever more dependent of the Soviet Union? 
Should the Khmer people be condemned to 
another 15 years of persecution and division? 
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To ask these questions is to answer them. 
The Foreign Ministers of ASEAN correctly put 
the point in their Joint Statement in July. 
They stressed that a comprehensive political 
settlement must speedily be found. In the 
view of the Australian Government, while the 
prospects for movement on Cambodia are 
forbidding, they should not be written off 
totally as a casualty to pessimism — | cannot 
put it more strongly than that. 

It is true that (on this as on other matters) 
Vietnam can be atrifle cryptic. But it did seem 
to us that some of the points made by Foreign 
Minister Thach while he was in Australia 
earlier this year were significantly suggestive 
of new and more productive elements in 
Vietnam's approach to the problem. Equally 
valuable, in the Australian view, are the firm, 
constructive suggestions towards national 
reconciliation in Cambodia put forward by 
ASEAN in the Joint Statement of 9 July, in the 
Appeal of last September and by President 
Suharto. 
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Any moves to follow up what could well be 
significant modifications should not be allow- 
ed to be construed as the disintegration or 
weakening in the opposition to Vietnam's 
occupation of Cambodia. Nobody involved in 
this issue or affected by it will retreat in any 
way from their condemnation of what Viet- 
nam had done. 

Australia fully supports the principles 
adopted by ASEAN in the search for a lasting 
settlement in Cambodia. ASEAN’‘s role in the 
Cambodian issue has had the side benefit of 
increasing its cohesiveness and influence. It 
has also had the benefit of maintaining 
considerable pressure on Vietnam to agree to 
a settlement that is comprehensive and just. 
No attempt to bring about this settlement 
should be allowed to enable Vietnam or 
anybody else to create differences between 
the ASEAN states. 
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The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP, (left) examines a com- 
puter terminal at the Office 
of the Narcotics Control 
Board’s Computer Centre. 
(Photo courtesy of the 
Bangkok Post). 


But — like Prince Sihanouk — the Aust- 
ralian Government believes that what is 
needed now is the opportunity to take that 
first step towards the conference table. It was 
Our intention at the ASEAN meeting in 
Jakarta last month to provide that opportun- 
ity. 

We suggested that a conference take place 
which would have no more explicit task than 
to discuss an agenda of issues that need to be 
addressed, as part of an overall settlement of 
the Cambodian problem and the mechanisms 
by which these issues could be addressed in 
the future. We said we would be willing to 
offer Canberra as the place for such a 
conference and to be ready to offer any other 
assistance which the parties to the confer- 
ence might want. 

This modest proposal did not try to set out 
an agenda or any blueprint for settlement; it 
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did no more than suggest a conference to 
discuss an agenda and procedures. We did so 
for four reasons. 

First, as the July Joint Statement made 
clear, a speedy settlement of the Cambodian 
problem on just terms is in all our interests. 
Second, Australia is in an extraordinarily 
opportune position to make the proposal 
because of our close relationship with 
ASEAN, our alliance with the United States, 
our friendship with ASEAN, our friendship 
with China and the cordiality of our relation- 
ship with Vietnam. 

Third, we have been encouraged by the 
willingness of ASEAN to negotiate and its 
invitation to the international community to 
help bring negotiations about. The Foreign 
Ministers reaffirmed ‘their readiness to dis- 
cuss a comprehensive political settlement of 
the Kampuchean problem with Vietnam’ and 
expressed ‘their confidence that the interna- 
tional community will continue to actively 
join in these efforts’. 

Fourth, Australia believes that Vietnamese 
protestations that it is willing to withdraw 
from Cambodia and to conduct dialogue with 
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ASEAN should be tested. If it refuses when 
invited or if it attended such a conference and 
obstructed its progress — it will be exposed 
as the real obstacle to peace, with all that this 
would entail in the international community. 
For these reasons, we are gratified in Austra- 
lia that our offer remains on the table for 
ASEAN to take up if and when the opportun- 
ity offers. 


We are gratified because, in Australia’s 
view, our proposal provides a counter — a 
modest and disinterested counter — to the 
psychological obstacles that remain between 
both sides. It offers the opportunity for that 
all-important step out of stalemate. Australia 
hopes that it — or whatever variation of it is 
found to be useful and acceptable to those 
immediately involved in the Cambodian 
situation — can act as a kind of circuit- 
breaker. 


For all the reasons | have mentioned, we 
believe it is worth one more try to end a state 
of affairs that threatens the security and 
stability of the region and continues the 
Khmer people's 15-year trial. 


Conference on Disarmament: Australian statement 


Statement by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, at the Conference on 


Disarmament (CD), in Geneva, on 7 August: 


| come to the Conference today to express some important concerns of the people of 
Australia. One is that they have a close interest in and warm support for a conference whose 
sole obligation is to tackle the most urgent problem facing us. 

Even such conservative observers as Henry Kissinger, Lord Zuckerman, Robert McNamara 
and academician Velikhov now admit that the build-up of nuclear arms by the great powers 


has gone beyond the bounds of rationality. 


Ordinary people everywhere look to this 
conference for solutions. Another is that the 
Australian people have a _ deeply-felt 
apprehension at what appears to be a hiatus 
in the work of the conference — some less 
careful in expression might even call it a 
condition of paralysis. The third message is 
that the Australian people would be 
disappointed at any misconception here 
about their right to be involved in disarma- 
ment and ways to achieve it. 

Europeans and North Americans are not 
the only people looking down the nuclear 
barrel. In the nuclear age, Australia is also in 
the front line. It must not be thought that we 
live in a remote corner of the globe free from 
danger, and that, therefore, any worries we 
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harbour about the drift taking place in the 
work of this conference are largely academic. 

There are three major reasons why Austra- 
lians are involved and are concerned. First 
there is a humanitarian concern which we all 
share. Second, ordinary Australians under- 
stand that — such is the extent and sophistic- 
ation of the weaponry available — our first 
slip into nuclear war would very well be our 
last. We know that such a war would not be 
confined to those who cause it, for the simple 
but chilling reason that no place on earth will 
be left unscathed to be built up again as a 
place for regroupment and retaliation. We 
know that there will be no place to evade the 
catastrophic climatic effect of nuclear war, 
which will probably affect the southern as 
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well as the northern hemisphere. We Austra- 
lians understand as well as any other group 
of people how such a war would destroy the 
fabric and structures which have been 
developed in our societies — and defended at 
times with great sacrifice. 


The third reason why we Australians are 
involved is the position of our country as the 
site of the joint facilities with the United 
States and as a major supplier of uranium. 

We are not academic observers of what 
goes on here in Geneva. You are discussing 
our fate and our lives too. Australia is no less 
vulnerable than Europe and North America in 
this nuclear age. The nuclear targetting 
doctrines of the great powers make it clear 
that the control, communications and intelli- 
gence functions of the kind performed by 
joint U.S.-Australian facilities we have in our 
country could be targets as prime as any in 
the world. 


So the Australian Government was not 
surprised at the growing popularity of the 
view in our country that the prospect of peace 
would be improved if the facilities were 
disbanded and our uranium left in the 
ground. The popularity of this view was 
helped by its simplicity. The Australian 
Government had to take issue with it, though, 
because it was wrong. 


The policy of the Australian Labor Party 
and the ruling principle of the Australian 
Government is concern for peace. There can 
be no higher priority for us than nuclear arms 
control and disarmament. But we believe also 
that our foreign policy must be determined 
by a realistic appraisal of the politics of 
power. 

In other words, the Australian Government 
had to demonstrate to a sometimes sceptical 
community that arms control and disarma- 
ment would be helped if we retained our joint 
facilities and supplied some uranium in 
strictly controlled circumstances. We had to 
demonstrate that the joint facilities enhanced 
global security because of their deterrence 
and verification functions. We had to demon- 
strate the paradox that the presence in 
Australia of these facilities made war less 
rather than more likely. We had to demons- 
trate that this benefit outweighed their 
vulnerability as targets. 


| must say at this point that — if there is any 
prospect that these facilities could or would 
be used in a first-strike capacity — our 
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attitude to them would have to be re- 
evaluated. 

The Australian Government also had to 
demonstrate that the cause of non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons was helped 
rather than impeded by our position as a 
stable supplier of uranium. it had to demons- 
trate that — if we left our uranium in the 
ground, as was being urged in some quarters 
— we would be subverting the cause of 
disarmament by dishonouring obligations 
under Article IV of the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. 

Let it be clearly understood: the Australian 
Government wants a mutual and verifiable 
freeze on nuclear weapon stockpiles. We 
support the argument of the Palme Commis- 
sion. General and complete disarmament is 
the only way to eliminate the threat of nuclear 
war. Until this can be achieved — through 
negotiation and agreement — the Australian 
Government supports the most stable nuc- 
lear balance attainable. It cannot condone or 
ignore efforts from whatever quarter to 
induce or encourage nuclear imbalance. 

We have just emerged in Australia from a 
difficult and sometimes painful process in 
which these issues were debated and decid- 
ed. The Australian Government opted for the 
complex but correct argument over the 
simple but erroneous one. The process 
involved significant political dangers. Our 
Government set out to convince the Aust- 
ralian community that the issues involved in 
the disarmament issue through the presence 
of the joint facilities and the supply of 
uranium were worth it. But it did so only on 
the understanding that a genuine determin- 
ation to abide by the obligations of Article VI 
of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty exist- 
ed among the great powers. 

The Australian Government did not go 
down this potentially perilous road just to run 
errands for one side or the other of the 
disarmament issue. It agrees that they are not 
a substitute for effective arms control and 
disarmament. 

The Australian Government has been work- 
ing energetically at this Conference for a 
mandate to get on with the practical work 
needed with a view to negotiating a compre- 
hensive treaty to ban nuclear testing. But it 
will not accept a situation in which this 
mandate was to be used to justify delay in 
progress towards a comprehensive treaty. It 
would be wrong to conclude that among the 
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general public there is an inexhaustible well 
of patience with the slow pace of the work 
being done in the cause of disarmament here 
in Geneva. 

Every Government represented here will 
claim that it seeks disarmament. The argu- 
ment is over how to achieve it. it is trite but it 
seems necessary to point out that a confer- 
ence in which sovereign independent States 
Operate under a system of consensus will 
only reach agreement through negotiation. 
Yet negotiation seems a strangely difficult 
achievement in such a congenial atmosphere 
as Geneva. Negotiation demands a willing- 
ness to compromise. It means a prepared- 
ness to accept for a while less than we want 
so that we can shape straight away what we 
can achieve. Each step forward in the nego- 
tiating process makes it possible to take the 
next step. 

Through the negotiating process we can 
explore the practical requirements for com- 
prehensive and lasting treaties and arrange- 
ments on arms control and disarmament. 
Through the negotiating process we can 
define what will and will not work in a system 
of effective arms control. | merely observe 
that it will be awkward for the Australian 
Government to sustain its role and functions 
in support of monitoring and verification 
processes if meaningful progress in the task 
before this conference is not encouraged by 
some key participants. 

Having said this, | will turn to some 
concrete issues of verification and the 
contribution which the Australian Govern- 
ment believes the conference can make to 
strengthening current arrangements and de- 
veloping new ones to meet its disarmament 
objectives. As | have already said, a nuclear 
test ban is the first item on the agenda of this 
conference. It is also the first priority for the 
Australian Government. The major technical 
issue impeding the completion of an agree- 
ment — arguably the only outstanding techn- 
ical issue to be resolved — is that of 
verification. 

Some people assert that the technical 
means of verification are available, though it 
is evident that the matter is not yet resolved 
to the satisfaction of ali concerned. Others 
say that technical questions of verification are 
no more than a smokescreen that deflect 
attention from a lack of political will to 
conclude the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTB). It is only through detailed technical 
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discussion of the practical matters at stake 
that such questions can be answered. Only 
then will we establish the real nature and 
extent of the issue and what needs to be done 
to resolve it. 

The verification of a CTB treaty was the 
subject of trilateral negotiations for years 
before 1980. it has been considered by this 
conference (and its predecessor bodies) for 
many years. This conference’s group of 
scientific experts has undertaken a consider- 
able amount of work on the issue, even 
though somewhat constrained by a restric- 
tive mandate. The experiment to be conduct- 
ed later this year is an important test of the 
ability to pool seismic information from 
different parts of the world. More work needs 
to be done in this regard. 

The more intractable problems of verific- 
ation of a CTB by seismic means are the 
threshold conditions related to: 

è the inherent uncertainties in the measure- 
ment technique; and 

è systemic bias because of the geological 
differences in various regions of the world. 

These matters have not been explored in 
detailed technical fashion so far in this 
conference. 

Serious questions need examination. What 
assistance in resolving these problems, for 
example, could be derived from carefully 
prepared and monitored measurement shots 
of known yield? What means of evading a 
seismic monitoring system can be envisaged 
and what counter measures are available? 
Questions as to whether or not additional 
remote sensing techniques for verification 
and cross-checking purposes are needed 
remain to be answered. 

One thinks for example of the possible 
need for atmospheric fallout detectors to 
detect explosions conducted in the atmos- 
phere and unable to be detected seismically 
— to quote only the best known of a range of 
relevant technologies. There is the whole 
question of ‘black boxes’ and of on-site 
inspection on which agreement has seemed 
close at least twice in the past but has proved 
elusive. These are matters which must be 
re-opened and pursued to successful conclu- 
sion by resolving what should be essentially 
the agreed application of technology. 

As an indication of the issues that could be 
considered by a subsidiary body of the CD — 
if the conference were willing to start work on 
a CTB in such a body — | am tabling today a 
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working paper outlining a set of principles for 
the verification of a comprehensive nuclear 
test ban treaty. 

No amount of procedural debate will cause 
the technical questions involved in im- 
plementing such principles to disappear. Nor 
will it resolve them. The fact is that urgent 
practical work on such questions cannot 
possibly impede progress towards comple- 
tion of a CTB. It is the only road towards a 
CTB. 

The Australian delegation has worked with 
vigour to overcome those procedural obsta- 
cles and to secure establishment of a subsidi- 
ary body of the CD to undertake this urgently 
needed practical work ‘with a view to the 
negotiation of a treaty’. It goes without saying 
that Australia would prefer a so-called ‘full 
negotiating mandate’. It also goes without 
saying that it is conclusively established that 
there is no consensus for such a mandate at 
present. 

In this situation, to maintain a demand for 
‘immediate negotiations’ constitutes a refusal 
to allow urgent practical work to be done. 
That refusal cannot be squared with the 
stated policy of those who are blocking this 
work. They say they want a test ban treaty. If 
so, then let us work together on that treaty 
under the best mandate available to a 
conference which works by consensus. 

The mandate for such work tabled by 
Australia on behalf of nine countries is itself 
the product of considerable compromise. It is 
the best mandate available at present. That 
mandate proposes that the ad hoc committee 
should work on ‘scope’ and ‘verification and 
compliance’, ‘with a view to the negotiation 
of a treaty’. ‘Scope’ of the future agreement is 
what is to be prohibited. In Australia’s view 
this would be all nuclear explosions, in all 
environments, for all time. ‘Verification and 
compliance’ constitute the remainder of a 
CTB treaty. 

There are no other issues in CTB. When 
these two matters have been fully consider- 
ed, and not before, the CD will be in a position 
to negotiate the text of a CTB treaty. That 
treaty would have to be fully verifiable. The 
CD can and must work now on the required 
means of verification. Our draft mandate also 
provides for that work. The principles of 
verification | have tabled is a guide for those 
negotiations. 

The compromise mandate which Australia 
has promoted is the road towards a CTB. 
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Rejecting that mandate may support a feeling 
of pristine incorruptibility on the part of 
some; regrettably, it may suggest an inner 
insincerity with regard to the CTB objective 
on the part of others. Neither frame of mind 
should be allowed to distort our work. The 
conference should seize the opportunity 
presented by the Australian draft mandate. 

A chemical weapons convention is also a 
high priority objective for the Australian 
Government. We believe there is a general 
will within the CD to establish a convention 
requiring the declaration and destruction of 
existing chemical weapons and the means of 
producing them. Such a convention would 
prohibit the manufacture, stockpiling or use 
of such weapons and set up an effective 
system of international measures to demons- 
trate full compliance with all these provi- 
sions. 

in this connection, the Australian Govern- 
ment particularly welcomed the tabling of a 
draft convention by Vice President Bush of 
the United States in April. That action gave 
new impetus to the objective of achieving 
such a convention. The United States draft 
contains (by and large) the prohibitions 
which Australia would like to see in the future 
convention — in particular, an absolute 
prohibition on the use of chemical weapons. 
it also provides verification and compliance 
provisions of the standard which Australia 
believes is necessary if such a convention is 
to attract the adherence of all relevant States 
and to be fully effective in its physical and 
political objectives. 

Australia wants an intensification and 
acceleration of the conference’s work on 
chemical weapons. The critical task is to 
resolve differences over the verification pro- 
visions. A striking example of this has arisen 
in connection with the United States draft 
convention and its provisions for ad hoc and 
special on-site inspections. Some delegations 
have argued that the draft provisions make a 
distinction in the verification regime from one 
country to another, depending on the degree 
of state ownership of the chemical industry. 

The Australian Government holds that the 
verification provisions of the future conven- 
tion should apply with equal effectiveness to 
all countries, whatever their economic, social 
and political systems, and that comparable 
facilities should be subject to comparably 
effective controls, regardiess of their owner- 
ship. 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, addressing the Conference on Disarmament on 7 
August. (Photo by L. Bianco). 


These are thoroughly legitimate, realistic 
considerations. The United States delegation 
has said that no such imbalance was intend- 
ed and that it is ready to work with others to 
ensure that its verification proposals apply 
fairly to differing economic and political 
systems. | call on the delegations most 
concerned to address the difficulties which 
they see in the United States draft, by 
proposing alternative arrangements which 
are equally effective but do not suffer from 
the problems they see in the present draft. 
This would be an act of positive negotiation, 
and such proposals would be considered. 

| should like to mention briefly Australia’s 
national contribution to verification. In the 
field of chemical weapons, Australia has long 
been conscious of the fact that the 1925 
Protocol lacks verification provisions. For this 
reason we supported the UN General Assem- 
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bly resolution initiated by France (37/98D) 
inviting the Secretary-General to establish a 
list of experts and laboratories on which we 
could draw to investigate allegations of the 
use of chemical weapons. 

Following adoption of that resolution, 
Australia nominated the Materials Research 
Laboratory of the Australian Defence Depart- 
ment to the Secretary-General’s list. We are 
now making plans to expand the capabilities 
of that Laboratory to contribute such expert 
services to international verification of re- 
ports of use of chemical weapons. 

Indeed, even before the Secretary-General 
had completed the task of implementing 
resolution No. 37/98D, he had occasion to 
establish an investigatory team of specialists 
to investigate reports of the use of such 
chemicals in the Iran-Iraq war. Australia 
contributed an expert to that mission. By 
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virtue of our geographical location, Australia 
is in a position to make a unique contribution 
to verification and information gathering 
related to the implementation of nuclear 
arms control. 

The arms control agreements being 
observed by the United States and the Soviet 
Union rely on the national technical means of 
those two powers, especially on information 
gathering satellites, More than ever, inform- 
ation gathering satellites make an essential 
contribution to the stability of the strategic 
balance between East and West by providing 
a basis for confidence in the observance of 
arms control agreements which can lead to 
significant arms reductions. The preservation 
of that capability is vital to all. It is a necessary 
prerequisite to arms reduction and disarma- 
ment. 

in this context | note, in particular, the 
section of the recent French initiative on outer 
space arms control which calls in part for 
‘prevention of destabilising military develop- 
ments without affecting military activities (in 
space) that contribute to strategic stability, 
and those which may be instrumental in 
controlling disarmament agreements’. 

In similar spirit | propose today as an 
urgent item for the Conference on Disarma- 
ment, in its exploration of the issues relevant 
to arms control in outer space, consideration 
of the possibility of measures to protect from 
attack all satellites (early warning, com- 
munications and the like) which contribute to 
the preservation of strategic stability and 
which can be instrumental in monitoring 
disarmament agreements. 

| also propose that the same protection be 
extended to the ground stations which are 
essential to the operation of these satellites. 
For the present, | hope that the idea will 
commend itself to the CD as a potentially 
important confidence building measure. It 
directly supports the implementation of pre- 
sent arms control agreements and future 
disarmament agreements. Above all, it will 
contribute to the maintenance of stability, 
until the required disarmament agreements 
are made and put into effect. 

In relation to the question of a nuclear test 
ban, Australia has participated actively in the 
continuing work of the group of scientific 
experts. Australia is involved in the co- 
ordination of the group of scientific experts 
global seismic experiment. Subject to 
budgetary decisions, we are preparing to 
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expand Australia’s own seismic detection 
capabilities and ability to contribute to a 
global network in support of a CTB. 

| propose that the CD proceed now directly 
to establish a fully operational global seismic 
network — possibly supplemented with 
atmospheric fallout samplers and other tech- 
nologies. This network would monitor all 
nuclear explosions, wherever they occur, and 
explore the capabilities of such a network to 
monitor a comprehensive test ban treaty. 

Mr President, the agenda of this conference 
includes matters of truly crucial concern 
about the disarmament process. We ought — 
after all this time — to be witnessing real 
progress in our work dealing with this 
concern. Instead, on the substantive matters 
we are caught in stalemate. 

More than 50000 nuclear weapons are 
cocked and ready to go around the world. 
People everywhere are demanding that this 
number should be at least reduced. Instead, 
the number is being increased. A resumption 
of negotiations on disarmament between the 
great powers is urgently needed. Instead, the 
issue is deadlocked. This conference is 
supposed to deal with the topic ‘prevention of 
nuclear war’. Instead, it cannot even agree to 
the subject being discussed. 

It is in this environment that the Australian 
Government urges adoption of a mandate for 
work on a comprehensive test ban treaty. Let 
the mandate be the circuit-breaker. Our draft 
would enable practical steps to be taken on 
the long road towards a comprehensive test 
ban treaty. We would prefer a stronger and 
more effective mandate. Success in small 
increments, however, is infinitely better than 
no progress at all. We will settle for that for 
now. 

But | want to end by repeating the warning | 
gave at the beginning. There is a limit to the 
patience and goodwill of ordinary people for 
the work of this conference. There will be a 
limit to the forebearance of ordinary people if 
they suspect that the conference is being 
impeded by cynicism and opportunism. The 
Australian Government shares the feelings of 
these people and their frustrations. 

Progress is possible at this conference. We 
must seize the opportunity while we can so 
that we can drive forward to the ultimate 
goal: an end to all nuclear testing. The 
Australian Government stands ready — at 
Geneva and elsewhere — to do all it can to 
ensure that the goal is achieved. 
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The visit to Australia by the Malaysian Prime Minister Datuk Seri Dr Mahathir bin Mohamad on 
9-14 August highlighted the close and long-standing relationship which exists between 


Australia and Malaysia. 


Dr Mahathir, paying his first visit to Australia as Prime Minister, had two meetings with the 
Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, in Canberra, whom he had met during the latter's visit to 


Kuala Lumpur in February. 


Both Malaysia and Australia placed con- 
siderable importance on the visit. This was 
reflected in the size of the Malaysian delega- 
tion. Dr Mahathir was accompanied by his 
wife, Datin Seri Dr Siti Hasmah, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Tengku Rithauddeen, the 
Minister of Education, Datuk Abdullah 
Ahmad Badawi, the Deputy Ministers for 
Finance, Trade and Industry and Primary 
industries, senior government officials and 38 
of Malaysia’s most prominent businessmen. 

The program in Canberra included official 
discussions, an address by Dr Mahathir to the 
National Press Club and the formal opening 
of the new Chancery of the Malaysian High 
Commission. Dr Mahathir and party then 
proceeded to Queensland, where they met 
the Queensland Premier and briefly visited 
the Great Barrier Reef. 

From there they travelled to Sydney where 
Dr Mahathir had a meeting with the NSW 
Premier, Mr Wran. He attended a dinner 
hosted by the ASEAN-Australia Business 
Council, and also toured the factories of 
Hawker de Havilland Ltd and Nucleus Ltd. 
From Sydney the party proceeded to New 
Zealand. 

Both sides agreed that the visit successfully 
built upon the pool of goodwill between 
Australia and Malaysia. 

In their public speeches, both Prime Minis- 
ters drew on the theme of Australia’s and 
Malaysia’s roles in the Asia-Pacific region and 
the dynamic growth expected from this part 
of the globe. Dr Mahathir welcomed the high 
priority which Australian accorded, in its 
foreign policy, to a closer identification with 
Asia, the region in which he said Australia 
belonged both geographically and politically. 

Dr Mahathir looked forward to co-operation 
between Australia and Malaysia, and other 
nations in the future of the Western rim of the 
Pacific Basin. The Malaysian Prime Minister 
also referred to the problem of Cambodia and 
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reiterated Malaysia’s desire to see a compre- 
hensive political settlement there. He ex- 
pressed his appreciation of Australia's sup- 
port for ASEAN on the question of peace and 
Stability in Indo-China. 

The Prime Ministers’ discussions during 
the visit centred on economic issues, includ- 
ing bilateral trade, investment and other 
forms of economic co-operation between 
Australia and Malaysia. As a reflection of 
Malaysia's rapid economic and industrial 
development in the past decade, the Malay- 
sians were keen to pursue co-operation in 
industry and to attract Australian manufactur- 
ing investment. 

In the area of trade, provisional figures for 
1983-84 show a balance in Australia's favour 
of $212.1 million, a reduction from the $265.5 
million imbalance of the previous year. 
Australia’s main exports to Malaysia are 
sugar, wheat, wool and meat, plus tin-ore and 
concentrates sent to Malaysia for processing 
and re-export. Malaysia's main exports to 
Australia include wood and wood products, 
rubber and palm oil products. 

Malaysia is the world’s biggest producer of 
natural rubber, palm oil and tropical hard- 
woods, as well as being a net exporter of 
petroleum, natural gas and a major tin 
producer. Its rich natural resource base has 
made Malaysia one of the wealthiest and 
fastest-growing nations in South East Asia, 
with one of the region's highest standards of 
living. It is also one of the world’s leading 
exporters of electronic components. It is 
planning to expand its manufacturing indus- 
try into the production of motor cars and into 
heavy industry. 

Australia’s private overseas student policy 
was also on the agenda of the Prime 
Minister's discussions. An important aspect 
of Australia’s ties with Malaysia lies in the 
large number of Malaysian students who 
study here. Some 57 per cent of private 
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overseas students now in Australia are 


Malaysians. 


Malaysians have been studying in Australia 
since the 1950s, and some graduates of 
Australian universities have now risen to 
positions of prominence in the Malaysian 
Government. They include Datuk Dr James 
Ongkili, Minister for Justice and Minister in 
the Prime Minister's Department and Datuk 
Amar Taib Mahmud, the Chief Minister of 
Sarawak, | 

The Malaysian Government is keen to 
maintain access for its students at Australian 
educational institutions and Dr Mahathir 
noted that Malaysia is awaiting with interest 
the Australian Government's decision on the 
future of Australia’s private overseas student 
policy. 

The demand for tertiary education by 
Malaysians is much higher than Malaysia is 
currently able to provide, leading many 
young Malaysians to study overseas. Approx- 
imately 20 per cent of that group study in 
Australia, with the majority of others study- 
ing in the U.S., the UK and Canada. 


Within the ambit of education, there is also 
considerable co-operation between Malay- 
sian and Australian academic institutions. 
Australian lecturers are regularly seconded to 
Malaysian universities under the Australian 
Universities International Development Prog- 
ram (AUIDP). A special co-operative rela- 
tionship exists also between the Flinders 
University of South Australia and Universiti 
Sains Malaysia in Penang, and it is proposed 
that when Malaysia's new University of the 
North is opened it might be ‘twinned’ with an 
Australian university. 

More generally, the friendly relations ex- 
isting between Australia and Malaysia are 
based on long association, and traverse a 
wide range of areas: 

è common parliamentary, legal, and admi- 
nistrative traditions; 

è regular and close consultations in a variety 
of fields, including trade and student 
contact and the Five Power Defence 
Arrangements; 

e Australian investment in Malaysia, includ- 
ing joint ventures; 

è tourism both ways; and 

è Australian development assistance and 
defence co-operation with Malaysia. 
Australia was closely associated with the 

birth of the Federation of Malaya in 1957 and 
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sponsored Malaya’s application for mem- 
bership of the United Nations. Sir William 
MckKell,* together with four other Common- 
wealth jurists, helped draft the Malayan 
Constitution. Similarly, Australia took a close 
positive interest in the formation of Malaysia. 

Up to 1965 Australia’s standing and influ- 
ence with Malaysia was largely characterised 
by a somewhat artificially close defence 
relationship arising from the Second World 
War, and Australian involvement in the 
Emergency and Confrontation. 

Since that period, Malaysia’s foreign policy 
priorities have shifted to take account of its 
interests in ASEAN, the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment, Islamic and Middie East issues and 
international economic issues, and as a 
consequence Australia, as well as the Com- 
monwealth have loomed less large in 
Malaysia's concerns. Nevertheless the bi- 
lateral relationship has retained its high 
priority for both countries. 

The defence relationship between Australia 
and Malaysia is long-standing. Since 1941 
there have been three phases of Australian 
military involvement in the Malaysian area. 
Australian troops fought in Malaya during 
1941-42 and took part in the liberation of 
Borneo in 1945; from 1955 to 1960 Australian 
forces assisted Malaya in the Emergency 
against communist insurgents; and between 
1963 and 1965 they helped in the defence of 
Malaysia against Indonesian Confrontation. 

In early 1964 Australia began a defence aid 
program to Malaysia, involving some $25 
million by the end of 1967. In recent years, an 
annual average of $4.4 million has been 
allocated to Malaysia under the Defence 
Co-operation Program. This funds Malaysian 
service trainees on courses at Australian 
defence establishments, short-term visits by 
officers to Australian defence institutions, 
equipment projects in Malaysia and specialist 
advisers in Malaysia. 

Current policy is aimed at an increase in the 
training in Australia, study visits and the 
number of advisers. 

In addition, the RAAF maintains a presence 
at the Butterworth air base near Penang. In 
March this year the Australian Minister for 
Defence announced that the RAAF presence 
at Butterworth would be maintained for the 


* Former Governor-General of Australia and {in 
1956) member of the Malayan Constitutional 
Commission (Ed). 
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foreseeable future. He stated that the existing 
Mirage squadron at Butterworth would be 
phased out between 1986 and 1988. Begin- 
ning in 1988 Australia’s new F/A-18 fighter 
aircraft would be rotated through Butter- 
worth for a minimum of 16 weeks per year. 

Malaysia expressed its satisfaction with 
this arrangement and also with Australia’s 
continuing to send aircraft to take part in air 
defence exercises. 

Malaysia has received Australian civil de- 
velopment aid, mostly under the Colombo 
Plan, since 1950. Approximately two-thirds 
has been expended on projects, experts and 
equipment, while the remainder has been 
allocated for Government-sponsored trainees 
in Australia. 

Australian aid to Malaysia takes two main 
forms — education assistance and project 
assistance. The program is based upon 
Australia’s capacity to respond to Malaysian 
Government requests, based on the principle 
that the assistance sought should contribute 
effectively to Malaysia’s continued economic 
development. 
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The Prime Minister of 
Malaysia, Datuk Seri Dr 
Mahathir, (left), during his 
visit to Sydney, pictured 
with the Premier of New 
South Wales, Mr Neville 
Wran. (AIS photo). 


Malaysian requests for Australian assist- 
ance over the past five years have focussed 
almost exclusively on the provision of ser- 
vices for feasibility studies or on assistance 
with engineering designs from such studies. 
It is envisaged that new activities will focus 
on the transfer of advanced technology. 


Both Australia and Malaysia have changed 
their outlook since the early days of the 
relationship by directing their attention in- 
creasingly to the Asia-Pacific region. ASEAN 
is of great importance to both countries, 
Malaysia as a member and Australia as a 
dialogue partner. 


Malaysia is Australia’s official contact point 
with ASEAN. Dr Mahathir has exhorted the 
Malaysians to ‘look east’ to emulate the 
economic development and work ethic of 
Japan and the ROK. Mr Hawke on the other 
hand has expressed Australia’s determina- 
tion to secure an effective and productive 
integration of Australian interests with those 
of its regional neighbours. 
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Visit by the Prime Minister of Malaysia 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the dinner in honour of the Prime 
Minister of Malaysia, Datuk Seri Dr Mahathir, in Canberra, on 9 August: 


Dr Mahathir, Dr Seri Hasmah, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen. 
It gives me very particular pleasure to welcome you all here tonight. 


| recall with special feeling my own visit to 
Malaysia in February this year. The warmth, 
hospitality and understanding accorded me 
by you, Dr Mahathir, was of a kind extended 
only as between friends. It said a great deal 
for the friendship and respect which marks 
the relations between our two countries and 
guaranteed both the success of that visit and 
a sound foundation for the continued de- 
velopment of close ties between Australia 
and Malaysia. 

Your visit here, Prime Minister, now affords 
us the opportunity to build on that base and 
to give shape to a future in which we can, ina 
spirit of mutual co-operation, secure the 
conditions necessary for regional peace and 
security. 

We can also, from that base, consolidate 
the already very close links that exist between 
our two great countries. 

lt would be easy for me now to stress the 
closeness of our historical links — the ways in 
which both our countries have successfully 
co-operated in the past. These links of course 
exist and we value them. But at the same time 
as drawing on the experience of the past, the 
principle concern for both Australia and 
Malaysia should be with the present, and the 
future. 

My Governments starting point in its 
international relations is that Australia is an 
integral part of the Asia-Pacific region — not 
only geographically but economically and 
politically. My Government is intent on 
coming to grips with the consequences of 
this reality. 

We are moving systematically and deliber- 
ately to put into place the type of policies 
necessary to secure an effective and produc- 
tive integration of Australian interests with 
those of our regional neighbours. 

it goes without saying that our Government 
will not be deflected from this course by 
racist attitudes of the kind recently expressed 
by a small and unrepresentative minority in 
Australia. 

Both Malaysia and Australia recognise the 
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economic dynamism of this region and the 
opportunities it presents. The Japanese econ- 
omy is undergoing continued industrial 
transformation at the frontier of technology; 
an increasingly outward looking China is 
achieving impressive early success with its 
modernisation plans; and continued growth 
at spectacular rates is being achieved in the 
Republic of Korea and several of the ASEAN 
countries including Malaysia. 

These developments have had a profound 
impact on trade and economic relations 
between all countries of the region and 
between the region and the world at large. 
The strong growth consistently achieved by 
the countries of the region has ensured the 
Asia-Pacific area a vital role in the mainten- 
ance of global economic prosperity. 

As you yourself, Prime Minister, recently 
observed, it is for the countries of this region 
‘to seek out new frontiers ... and to promote 
sustained growth since the old established 
industrial nations can no longer be relied 
upon exclusively to provide the engine of 
growth in world trade’. 

In this regard it is disappointing that the 
two-way trade between Australia and 
Malaysia has grown only slowly over the last 
five years by comparison with the growth 
throughout the 1970s. This is despite the fact 
that in the past three years we have seen six 
Malaysian trade missions visit Australia, two 
major trade displays, six technical and 
marketing seminars, four investment mis- 
sions to Australia and three visits to Malaysia 
by groups of senior Australian businessmen. 
Australia will continue supporting such trade 
promotion measures. 

i am aware that Malaysia's trade imbalance 
with Australia has been one of its largest 
bilateral deficits and that Malaysia is anxious 
to redress the imbalance. 

My own view is that if the multilateral 
trading system is working effectively there 
will inevitably be some deficits in some 
bilateral trading relationships. In itself, this 
should not be regarded as a cause for 
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particular concern. There would, however, be 
valid grounds for concern when the imba- 
lance arises out of artificial restrictions on 
trade. In the latter circumstances the objec- 
tive should be the removal, within a manage- 
able time-frame, of such restrictions. 

You would doubtiess be encouraged that 
the 1983-84 provisional figures show a signi- 
ficant decrease in the trade imbalance in 
1983-84 — a drop from $265.5 million in 
1982-83 to only $212.1 million this year. While 
doubtless some measure of imbalance is 
likely to persist, the steps we have taken to 
redress the imbalance have had some effect. 

These steps include the Australian system 
of tariff preferences, the Australia-ASEAN 
Trade and Investment Promotion Program, 
the Early Warning System on Australia’s 
industries assistance process, and the gra- 
dual liberalisation of access to Australia’s 
textile, cloth, footwear and timber product 
markets. Australia, for its part, will continue 
to refine and develop measures such as these 
SO as to ensure steady growth in the two-way 
trade between our two countries. 

Our countries have tremendous human 
and natural resources. The challenge to both 
our countries is to capitalise on the opportu- 
nities which our location and resource en- 
dowments provide. 

The results are likely to be most satisfying if 
the approach adopted is one of co-operative 
endeavour between all countries of the 
region. 

In this regard the recent agreement by 
ASEAN and its five regional dialogue part- 
ners, including Australia, to embark on a new 
Pacific Economic Co-operative venture, in- 
itially through the launching of a full-scale 
human resources development program, 
must stand as a landmark decision. It offers a 
basis on which we can enhance present 
patterns of co-operation and ensure the 
achievement of an ever-growing number of 
circles of common endeavour. 

lt was this spirit which motivated my 
proposal in Bangkok last November that, in 
the light of suggestions of a new multilateral 
trade round, the countries of the region 
should identify interests they shared in sucha 
round and consider how most effectively they 
might secure attention to those interests.* 





* See AFAR, Volume 54, No. 11, November 1983, 
page 688. 
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The success of the subsequent Denpasar 
meeting and of the consultations that have 
ensued has been most encouraging. 

Indeed, the pattern of contact established 
on those trade issues is something | believe 
we should be encouraging still further, not 
simply on trade and economic matters, but 
across the full range of areas in which the 
countries of this region have shared interests. 

A relatively simple but critically important 
element in this involves the need to promote 
more extensive person-to-person contacts 
between our two countries at both official 
and non-official levels. A notably large num- 
ber of Australian sponsored visit programs 
already exist. | nevertheless believe that a 
more flexible approach to the administration 
of these Australian schemes might contribute 
to a more productive pattern of contact 
between Australia and countries of the 
region. With this aim in mind, a review of 
Australia’s present sponsored visit schemes 
is to be undertaken. 

On some matters, there will, however, 
obviously be a need for more concerted 
approaches. One such area of particular 
importance to Australia’s relations with 
Malaysia is that of trade and economic policy. 
| believe the time has come when we should 
formalise the many contacts we have on 
these issues and have therefore suggested 
the establishment of an Australia-Malaysia 
Joint Trade Committee. Such a development 
will be an important extension of the already 
close relationship between our two countries. 
Your in principle support, Dr Mahathir, for 
this proposal has been greatly appreciated. 

Contacts of this kind will, however, only be 
productive if they take place within a frame- 
work of adequate policy approaches at the 
national level. 

For Australia this means pursuing interna- 
tionally conditions conducive to an open 
international trade environment. At the 
domestic level, it means ensuring dedication 
of our resources to those activities in which 
Australians are most productive. 

The multilateral liberalisation of trade and 
the creation domestically of conditions con- 
ducive to such a regime are fundamental to 
the attainment and maintenance of both 
national and international economic growth 
and prosperity. 

Hence the emphasis we are now giving in 
Australia to the need for a sound approach to 
the restructuring of Australia’s industrial 
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Seventy of Malaysia's leading entertainers, dancers, models and chefs together with prominent travel 
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trade members representing hotels, tour operators, travel and car rental agencies toured Australia for 
three weeks as part of a major tourist promotion organised by the Malaysian Tourist Development 
Corporation. The mission visited Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide and Perth. Pictured is one of the dance 
troupes performing against the backdrop of Melbourne’s skyline. (AIS photo). 


base. We regard it as axiomatic that if we are 
to raise Australian living standards, to pro- 
vide full employment for our people, and to 
enter into full and effective partnership with 
the countries of the region, then we must 
raise productivity and improve our interna- 
tional competitiveness. 

This we are now seeking to do. Through a 
combination of domestic economic policies 
which are restoring Australia to a non- 
inflationary growth path, and, through care- 
fully co-ordinated sectoral restructuring in- 
itiatives of the kind we have already under- 
taken in the motor vehicle and steel indus- 
tries, we are seeking to establish Australia as 
a competitive, outward-looking and responsi- 
ble participant in the international economic 
scene. 
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The reforms we are undertaking in the 
Australian financial system are an essential 
component of our policies for improving our 
industrial structure and for promoting long- 
term growth. 

Together these measures reflect a keen 
appreciation of the economic and trading 
realities of the contemporary world and a 
determination to take full advantage of 
Australia’s abilities and potential. 

Following your Government's initiative, 
and at its specific request, | am pleased to tell 
you that, assuming all major producers 
within the region are prepared to do likewise, 
Australia is ready to make a cash contribution 
to the buffer stock of the sixth International 
Tin Agreement. This would total £Stg. 3.2 
million, representing half of the Australian 
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contribution otherwise made in the form of 
tin metal at the commencement of the 
agreement. 

| welcome the initiatives already taken by 
Malaysia in this area and would hope that 
Malaysia, as the world’s largest tin producer, 
will continue to pursue efforts aimed at 
securing the early restoration of stability and 
growth in the industry. 

Australia aims to be a contributor as well as 
beneficiary of economic progress within our 
own region. This can only be to the benefit of 
countries such as Malaysia which are so 
particularly well placed to capitalise on the 
opportunities being created. 

it will also see Australia bidding competi- 
tively for major projects within the region. 
The recent acceptance by the Malaysian 
Government of Leighton’s bid for the Telok 
Intan Hospital project was greatly appreciat- 
ed here in Australia and will | hope be but a 
forerunner of a new type of involvement of 
Australian companies with the development 
of the region. 

This is not to gainsay the quality and 
continuing significance for both our countries 
of well-established patterns of co-operation. 

| know the importance you attach to the 
continued provision of places at Australian 
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education institutions for Malaysian students. 
| can assure you that Australia, to the extent it 
is able, intends continuing to develop its role 
as a source of educational services to the 
countries of the region. This we see as a 
positive and firm foundation to good rela- 
tions and to our mutual understanding. 

Defence co-operation has been another 
area of importance to both our countries. My 
Government's continued commitment to our 
Australian presence at Butterworth under- 
lines the importance we continue to attach to 
our shared defence interests. 

indeed the manner in which we were able 
early this year so quickly and effectively to 
agree on a mutually acceptable formula for 
the maintenance of the Australian presence 
at Butterworth was suggestive of a new order 
of confidence between Australia and 
Malaysia. 

lt is my sincerest hope, Prime Minister, 
that, following your present visit, in the 
company of so many Ministers, officials and 
senior businessmen, the grounds for that 
enhanced confidence will be still further 
strengthened. The people of both our coun- 
tries, and of the wider Asia-Pacific region, 
have a strong interest in this successful 
outcome. 


Australia and Malaysia: development co-operation 


The development co-operation relationship between Australia and Malaysia dates back to the 
beginnings of the Australian aid program in the late 1940s. Since then Australia has provided 


more than $85 million in assistance. 


Malaysia’s average income per capita (U.S.$1860) is less than one-fifth of the comparable 
figure in Australia. Even so, Malaysia is a relatively wealthy developing nation, and is 


classified as an upper middle income country. 


The Malaysian economy has experienced a 
decade or more of stability, with strong 
growth recorded in most sectors. However, it 
has not escaped the consequences of the 
world recession which has forced the Malay- 
sian Government to revise its targets for 
growth in employment, wealth-distribution, 
and economic performance. Nevertheless, 
Malaysia is pushing ahead with the major 
goals of its new economic plan: 

è the promotion of unity through the eradica- 
tion of poverty; and 

© the restructuring of society to eliminate 
racially diverse economic development. 

Like most countries, Malaysia's develop- 
ment has been faster in some regions than in 
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others and more pronounced amongst some 
groups of people. Pockets of poverty can be 
found, particularly in parts of eastern 
Malaysia, and on the border with Thailand. 
For example, the Golok River Basin, which 
straddies Malaysia’s northern border, is one 
such economically depressed area. In Febru- 
ary 1980, the permanent heads of the Malay- 
sian and Thai Agriculture Ministries agreed 
that the development of the region was a 
priority concern for both governments, and 
decided to approach Australia for assistance 
with a detailed study. Following a series of 
surveys and negotiations between the three 
governments, a memorandum of under- 
standing was signed at Sungai Golok in May 
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1983. The MOU required the Australian 
Government to provide consultant services 
for the study, and the Malaysian and Thai 
Government to provide local support, includ- 
ing counterpart and administrative staff. 

The Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau (ADAB) selected the Snowy Moun- 
tains Engineering Corporation and McGowen 
International to undertake the study which 
aims to find ways of ‘improving the standard 
of living and socio-economic well-being of 
the people living in the border areas’. 

Although a relatively small part of Austra- 
lia’s assistance to Malaysia, the Golok Study 
is a complex task: the economic and social 
features of rural poverty are not difficult to 
discern and are simple to chronicle; it is far 
less easy to unravel the interacting social, 
economic, cultural, physical and institutional 
causes of poverty. 

Most of the quarter of a million people 
living along the Golok River are ethnic Malays 
who make their living farming paddy or 
rubber. Despite long and exhausting hours 
worked in the fields and plantations, living 
conditions are well below national standards. 
On both sides of the river, farm sizes are 
small, and income from farm work is low. On 
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The Golok River irrigation project, down stream from Golok, pictured from the Thai side. (ADAB photo). 


the Malaysian side, the majority of farmers 
may pay anything up to 50 per cent of their 
harvest as rent to landlords. 

About 90 per cent of the population on the 
Malaysian side of the river have no electricity, 
almost 100 per cent have no piped water, and 
perhaps 60 per cent lack adequate sanitation 
facilities. Poor nutrition and lack of access to 
medical help combine to make the health of 
the people poor by national standards. 

On top of all this, the farmers and others 
living along the river valley have to cope with 
regular devastation caused by flooding. In- 
deed, flooding is the chief obstacle to the 
development of the region, and to the 
improvement of the lives of the people. When 
the monsoon rains swell the river, the flood 
waters surge through paddy fields, inundat- 
ing homes and making roads impassable, 
even those few services provided in the area 
are rendered useless. 

In the dry season the number of primary 
schools is just adequate, with most village 
children being within three miles walk of 
school. During the flood season, though, 
those three miles can become an impossibly 
dangerous distance to travel. And so school- 
ing, like farming, becomes seasonal. 
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ADAB’s interim report, released in Decem- 
ber last year, found that the opportunities for 
long-term increases in agricultural yields 
through intensified land use are limited by 
the small size of the farms. 

However, it may be possible to expand the 
total area of farm land available by reclama- 
tion and better protection of poorly drained 
areas. Drainage, irrigation and flood mitiga- 
tion work are the essential prerequisites for 
the development of the river basin area. 

The report also found that there was 
potential for the expansion and improvement 
of both fisheries and livestock production, 
including cattle, and that forestry protection 
should also be an important element in any 
development program, both for the manage- 
ment of the catchment area, and for environ- 
mental quality control. 

The study team’s final report should be 
available early in 1985, and it is expected to 
set the scene for future development of the 
area, 

The Golok River Basin study represents 
Australian assistance at one end of the 
spectrum. At the other end are projects which 
focus more specifically on Malaysia’s prob- 
lems as a middle income country. 

Until the recent downturn in the Malaysian 
economy Australian aid had been on a 
phased decline. That regulated fall has now 
been temporarily halted, but it is expected 
that, as the Malaysian economy recovers, the 
Australian input will continue its shift to- 
wards a greater emphasis on technology 
transfer, particularly in areas of high priority 
for Malaysia's economic growth. 

One such project, run for ADAB by the 
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Australian Atomic Energy Commission, will 
facilitate the production of radioisotopes and 
radiopharmaceuticals at the Tun Ismail Ato- 
mic Research Centre. 

in the area of power supply, Australia’s 
expertise in hydro-electric technology is 
being brought to bear at the Batang Ai Hydro 
Electric plant in western Sarawak. 

Transport and communication problems 
are being addressed through the provision of 
assistance in the design, supply and installa- 
tion of air traffic equipment at the Kota 
Kinabalu airport in Sabah, and the construc- 
tion of steel and concrete bridges in isolated 
coastal areas of Sarawak, where Australia has 
provided materials, designs and a training 
program to improve the state’s capacity to 
carry Out its own bridge construction. 

The Australian Centre for International 
Agricultural Research (ACIAR) is funded from 
the aid vote and is currently undertaking 
research in biological nitrogen fixing, animal 
health, and grain storage systems suited to 
Malaysian conditions. 

Despite this wide range of bilateral pro- 
jects, which run the gamut from nuclear 
technology to rural development, the form of 
assistance with which most Australians 
would be familiar is that which is provided to 
Malaysian students at Australian universities 
and other tertiary institutions. 

Over the past two decades, thousands of 
Malaysian students have benefitted from 
education opportunities provided by the 
Australian Government. This process has 
undoubtedly contributed to the development 
of Malaysia and to the good relations which 
exist between the two countries. 


The South Pacific Forum comprises the Heads of Government of the independent and 


self-governing countries of the South Pacific. 


It is a political body which evolved out of the desire of leaders of the newly-independent 
countries of the region to be able to discuss together their common problems without the 


presence of the distant metropolitan powers. 


At the same time island leaders recognised 
the geographical and traditional links with 
Australia and New Zealand and the important 
role that these two larger, more industrialised 
neighbouring countries could play in regional 
development. 

Since its inception in 1971 the South Pacific 
Forum has operated with no written constitu- 
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tion or international agreement governing its 
activities, and no formal rules relating to its 
purpose, membership or the conduct of its 
meetings. Forum decisions are reached by 
consensus. 

Its membership includes the nine indepen- 
dent Pacific island nations (Western Samoa, 
Nauru, Fiji, Tonga, Papua New Guinea, 
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Solomon Islands, Tuvalu, Kiribati and 
Vanuatu), the Cook Islands and Niue (both 
self-governing in free association with New 
Zealand), as well as Australia and New 
Zealand. The Federated States of Micronesia 
has observer status at the Forum. 


Forum meetings at Head of Government 
level have been held at least once a year since 
1971, in the capitals of the various member 
countries. The meeting in Canberra in 1983 
was the 14th held since the organisation was 
established. 


The 1984 Forum was held in Funafuti, 
capital of Tuvalu (formerly the Ellice islands) 
on 27 and 28 August. Tuvalu suffers from 
remoteness, isolation, smallness and wide 
dispersion. It is located in a remote part of the 
central Pacific Ocean, with Funafuti some 
1050 km from Suva and 4000 km from 


Sydney. Tuvalu comprises nine coral islands 
with a total land area of 24 sq km, scattered 
over 1.3 million sq km of the Pacific. The 
population is about 8500. The country is 
virtually without resources, and copra and 
fish are the major exports. It is heavily 
dependent on development assistance from 
other countries, including Australia. 
Australia’s delegation to the Forum was led 
by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke. In line 
with undertakings given to Tuvalu’s Prime 
Minister (Dr Puapua) in Canberra last year, 
Australia has provided assistance to Tuvalu 
in hosting the 15th Forum. The package 
includes assistance out of aid funds (at a cost 
of $460 000) in the form of housing, transport, 
office equipment and ancillary services — 
much of which will remain in Tuvalu — and 
the provision of Defence support, principally 
HMAS Tobruk, for the period of the Forum. 


South Pacific Forum communique 


Text of the Communique of the fifteenth South Pacific Forum held in Funafuti, Tuvalu, on 
27-28 August: 


The fifteenth South Pacific Forum was in Funafuti, Tuvalu from 27-28 August 1984. The 
meeting was attended by Heads of Government from Australia, Cook Islands, Federated 
States of Micronesia (as an observer), Fiji, Kiribati, Nauru, New Zealand, Niue, Papua New 
Guinea, Tuvalu, Vanuatu and Western Samoa. Solomon Islands was represented by the 
Minister for National Planning and Development and Tonga by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Defence. The Prime Minister of Tuvalu, the Rt Honourable Dr Tomasi Puapua, chaired the 
meeting and the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Finance assumed the Tuvalu seat. The 


main issues discussed were: 


Decolonisation 


The Forum reviewed developments since 
its last meeting in relation to New Caledonia 
and adopted the following decision: The 
Forum took note of the progress made since 
its last meeting in the process of decolonisa- 
tion of New Caledonia. It expressed its 
disappointment that the French Government 
had not been able to respond to the proposal! 
for a Forum mission but asked France to 
provide Forum countries with information on 
a continuing basis. 

The Forum reaffirmed its support for the 
transition of New Caledonia to independence 
in accordance with the wishes of its people 
and in a manner which guarantees the innate 
and active rights of the Kanak people and the 
rights, interests and aspirations of all its 
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inhabitants. It urged the French Government 
and all political and community groups, 
including the Independence Front, to keep 
talking to ensure that this transition to an 
independent multi-racial New Caledonia is 
achieved speedily and peacefully within a 
shorter time scale than present envisaged. 

it was the Forum's view that the process of 
decolonisation would be advanced by a 
public statement by the French Government 
that independence was the desirable, logical 
and acknowledged outcome of the Act of 
Self-determination currently planned for 
1989, and that this referendum should be 
brought forward by agreement between all 
the parties involved. 

The Forum believed that France should 
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transfer additional political and administra- 
tive powers to the territory to ensure that it is 
adequately prepared for independence and 
take the practical steps necessary to guaran- 
tee the full and active participation of the 
Melanesian community in the territory's 
educational, vocational and administrative 
institutions. 

The Forum decided that the question of 
seeking re-inscription of New Caledonia on 
the United Nations list of non-self-governing 
territories should be kept under continuing 
review. It was further agreed that Forum 
members might, individually, bring their 
concern with the situation in New Calendonia 
to the attention of the United Nations. In this 
context, a number of Forum leaders indicated 
that their missions in New York would 
circulate this communique and that their 
general debate statements would make 
appropriate mention of New Caledonia. 

Forum leaders agreed that a five member 
group, at ministerial level, should discuss 
these issues with the Independence Front and 
with the French authorities to ensure Forum 
views are fully understood. 


Regional nuclear matters 


Following the decision of the previous 
meeting, the Forum gave further considera- 
tion to the concept of a nuclear free zone in 
the region, and in particular a draft set of 
principles regarding its establishment sub- 
mitted by Australia. It also had before it a 
proposal from Nauru regarding action to 
amend the London Dumping Convention to 
prohibit totally the dumping of nuclear waste. 

The Forum noted the importance of the 
initiative for a nuclear free zone in the region 
in the context of the disappointing lack of 
progress in international disarmament nego- 
tiations. It was felt that efforts should be 
intensified to encourage the conclusion of a 
comprehensive test ban treaty which would 
outlaw all forms of nuclear testing by all 
states in all environments. The Forum also 
noted that 1985 was a year of review of the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. Progress towards a 
nuclear free zone in the region could make a 
useful contribution to maintaining the 
momentum of international debate on dis- 
armament and arms control. 

Forum members also considered the report 
of the joint New Zealand, Australian and 
Papua New Guinea scientific mission that 
visited the French nuclear testing site on 
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Moruroa Atoll in October 1983 at the invita- 
tion of the French Government.* They noted 
that, while the findings of the mission allayed 
to some degree the concern that had been 
expressed about the short-term effects of the 
French nuclear tests, they provided no reas- 
surance about long-term consequences nor 
in any sense diminished Forum opposition to 
testing in any environment. They accordingly 
reiterated their strong opposition to con- 
tinued nuclear testing in the South Pacific 
region by France or any other country. 

After discussion of the various interrelated 
aspects of nuclear activity in the region, the 
Forum agreed on the desirability of estab- 
lishing a nuclear free zone in the region at the 
earliest possible opportunity in accordance 
with the principles set out in the Australian 
working papers. These principles were: 

è that South Pacific countries should be free 
to live in peace and independence and to 
run their own affairs in accordance with the 
wishes and traditions of their people; 

e South Pacific countries should enjoy 
peaceful social and economic development 
free from the threat of environmental 
pollution: 

è South Pacific countries acknowledge ex- 
isting international treaties, organisations 
and regional arrangements, such as the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty and the Law of the 
sea Convention, which contribute to their 
objectives; 

è there should be no use, testing or station- 
ing of nuclear explosive devices in the 
South Pacific; 

è no South Pacific country would develop or 
manufacture, or receive from others, or 
acquire or test any nuclear explosive 
device; 

è nuclear activities of South Pacific countries 
should be in accordance with applicable 
international principles and treaties, not- 
ably the NPT and take into account regional 
arrangements; and 

@ that South Pacific countries retain their 
unqualified sovereign rights to decide for 
themselves, consistent with their support 
for these objectives, their security arrange- 
ments, and such questions as the access to 
their ports and airfields by vessels and 
aircraft of other countries. 





* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 738. 
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Reference was made to the particular 
importance of the principle of freedom of 
navigation and overflight and the treaty 
obligations of Forum members. 

A working group of officials was appointed 
to meet as often as may be required to 
undertake an examination of the substantive 
legal and other issues involved in estab- 
lishing a nuclear free zone in the region with a 
view to preparing a draft of a treaty for 
consideration by the Forum meeting in 1985. 
The working group is to be chaired by 
Australia and would be convened in consulta- 
tion with the Director of the South Pacific 
Bureau for Economic Co-operation (SPEC). 
All members of the Forum would be entitled 
to attend. 

The Forum agreed that the proposals by 
Nauru to strengthen the London Dumping 
Convention would also be examined by the 
group. The dumping and disposal of nuclear 
waste in the region was intolerable and 
unacceptable and Forum Governments were 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
MP, in Funafuti, with a souvenir of the 
Forum. (Department of Defence 
photo). 
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strongly committed to this aspect of the 
convention and protocols being negotiated 
under the auspices of the South Pacific 
Regional Environment Program (SPREP). 

The Forum also supported a suggestion 
that Governments continue to protest indi- 
vidually, as well as collectively, to France 
over its persistent nuclear testing and to 
Japan over proposals to dump nuclear waste 
in the Pacific. 

The Forum also welcomed the declaration 
on French nuclear testing at Moruroa Atoll 
made by member states of the Permanent 
Commission for the South Pacific (PCSP) on 6 
July 1984. They regarded the declaration as a 
further expression of the united opposition 
by countries of the Pacific to French nuclear 
tests in the South Pacific. The Forum was also 
of the view that it would be useful for SPEC 
and the PCSP secretariat (representing Chile, 
Columbia, Ecuador and Peru) to maintain 
contact on the question of French nuclear 
testing. 
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Single regional organisation 


The Forum received an interim report from 
the committee of Foreign Ministers estab- 
lished by the fourteenth Forum to examine 
the implications of establishing a Single 
Regional Organisation (SRO). 

The committee had not been able to 
complete its consultations with metropolitan 
countries and their Pacific territories or 
completely assess all the implications of an 
SRO. A number of members of the Forum 
expressed the view that while an SRO may be 
a desirable goal in principle in the longer- 
term, the benefits received from the existing 
regional institutional arrangements should 
be safeguarded. The consensus reached was 
that the committee should complete its work 
and report back so that the matter could then 
be properly considered. 


Regional co-operation as it affects 
smaller Forum members 


The Forum discussed a proposal from the 
Government of Kiribati that special attention 
be accorded the problems faced by smaller 
Forum members. The Forum recognised the 
seriousness of the issue raised and the need 
to identify practical solutions to problems in 
the areas of transportation, trade, food and 
water supply, communications and energy 
among others. The Forum decided to set up a 
committee of officials to examine the prob- 
lems, recommend solutions and report to the 
sixteenth Forum. The Governments of Cook 
islands, Fiji, Kiribati, Nauru, New Zealand, 
Niue, Tuvalu and Western Samoa would be 
represented on the committee. 


Regional trade 


The Forum received the report of the third 
meeting of the regional committee on trade, 
held in Kiribati in July 1984. It noted that 
while total trade under the South Pacific 
Regional Trade and Economic Co-operation 
Agreement (SPARTECA) had increased dur- 
ing its three years of operation, exports from 
most of the larger island countries had grown 
while exports from some small island coun- 
tries had actually decreased. 

The Forum noted the relevance of this 
situation to its decision on the question of 
regional co-operation as it affects smaller 
Forum members. It also welcomed moves 
initiated by the regional committee on trade 
with regard to modifying the rules of origin 
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and increasing Forum island countries 
apparel exports to Australia. The Forum 
noted the relevance of discussions at the 
political level to solving difficult trade prob- 
lems which might arise between its mem- 
bers. 

The Forum agreed in principle to promot- 
ing duty free and unrestricted access for 
handcrafts traded between Forum island 
countries, to be implemented on a bilateral 
basis. 


Pacific Forum Line 


The Forum received a progress report on 
the Pacific Forum Line and noted with 
satisfaction the continuing improvement in 
its trading and financial situation. The Forum 
reaffirmed its strong support for the 
regionally-owned shipping line as a key 
vehicle for providing regular reliable and 
economic shipping services to its sharehol- 
ders. Appreciation was expressed for the 
services rendered by the retiring Chairman of 
the Line, Mr H.L. Julian. 


Energy 


The Forum received a report representing 
in broad terms potential options for improve- 
ment in the terms of petroleum pricing and 
supply arrangements to Pacific island coun- 
tries. It agreed that exploration of the options 
be continued and the results presented for 
consideration at its next meeting. 


Trade embargoes in fisheries products ` 


The Forum noted a paper presented by 
Solomon Islands regarding events arising 
from the arrest of the Purse Seiner, Jeanette 
Diana which was fishing illegally in Solomon 
Islands Exclusive Economic Zone (EEZ). The 
Forum expressed its continuing concern at 
the failure of the United States to recognise 
the applicability of 200 mile EEZ to tuna and 
at the fact that that country endeavoured to 
enforce its position on this issue through 
embargo legislation. 

The Forum considered that the satisfactory 
long-term solution to this problem lay in the 
conclusion of a multilateral agreement with 
the United States, and called for a prompt 
and successful outcome to negotiation to that 
end scheduled to begin in Suva next month. 


Law of the Sea Convention 


The Forum reaffirmed the importance of 
the Law of the Sea Convention for the orderly 
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and rational use of the world’s oceans and 
their resources and its significance to the 
countries of the South Pacific. Note was taken 
of the fact that the convention remains open 
for signature until 9 December 1984. The 
Forum urged all countries to sign the Conven- 
tion and take active steps towards its ratifica- 
tion. 


Reports 


The Forum accepted the reports of the 
pre-Forum SPEC committee, the Director of 
SPEC's Annual Report for 1983-84, the report 
of the Director of the Forum Fisheries Agency 
and the report of the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of the South Pacific. 


Federated States of Micronesia 


The President of the Federated States of 
Micronesia reported to the Forum on prog- 





ress in negotiations with the United States on 
a compact of free association. Negotiations, 
which had extended over fourteen years had 
been pursued in a spirit of co-operation. 
Following the establishment of a compact, 
which is expected to take place early next 
year, his country would enjoy sovereignty 
over its foreign policy, internal matters and 
rights over its 200-mile Economic Zone. The 
President observed that the principles of the 
proposed nuclear free zone concept were 
consistent with the compact. 


Next Forum session 


The sixteenth Forum will be hosted by the 
Government of the Cook Islands on 4-6 
August 1985. 


Papua New Guinea: recent economic developments 


since late 1982 the Papua New Guinea economy has been gradually recovering from its 
longest, most serious post-World War Il recession. 


Economic growth 


Real gross domestic product exceeded 
1979 levels for the first time in 1983, 
increasing by 1.9 per cent, and a similar 
growth rate is expected this year. In Novem- 
ber 1983 the Government announced that 
real GDP growth in 1984 should be 4.5 per 
cent, but a much lower growth rate is now 
likely because the prices of gold and copper 
— which together account for 54 per cent of 
Papua New Guinea’s total exports — have 
failed to increase as expected. 

Depressed copper prices will have a se- 
rious effect on Papua New Guinea’s growth 
performance this year. However, growth will 
benefit from increases this year in the worid 
market prices of most of Papua New Guinea's 
agricultural exports. Cocoa, copra and palm 
oil production also seems likely to increase in 
1984. Population growth at 2.1 per cent per 
annum is likely to prevent any increase in per 
capita GDP in 1984. 


inflation, exchange rates, wages and 
employment 


inflation, as measured by the Consumer 
Price Index, has continued to increase from 
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the very low levels recorded in the depths of 
the recession in early 1982 (4.6 per cent in the 
years ending March and June 1982) to levels 
which are high by historical standards (10.3 
per cent in the year to March 1984). 

Part of the most recent spurt in inflation is 
due to seasonal factors, such as a large and 
sudden increase in the price of betel nut. But 
the general increase in the inflation rate over 
the past two years is partly attributable to a 
major, publicly unacknowledged change in 
exchange rate policy which has resulted in 
the gradual devaluation of the Kina against 
the currencies of all Papua New Guinea's 
trading partners. 

This subtle adjustment seems to be con- 
tinuing on a more modest scale in 1984. Ona 
trade-weighted basis the value of the Kina fell 
by 11.4 per cent against all other currencies in 
1983 and by 0.79 per cent in the first six 
months of 1984. 

The intention of the devaluation seems to 
be redistribution of income from the import- 
consuming urban wage-earning elite to the 
export-producing rural growers of coffee, 
cocoa, copra and other crops and to discour- 
age rural-urban migration. It is hoped that 
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this policy will raise the rate of economic 
activity and employment in both the rural and 
urban sectors and improve the economy's 
international competitiveness by reducing 
real wage levels. 

This is possible under the current minimum 
wages board ruling which imposes a 5 per 
cent ceiling on annual money wage in- 
creases. When lags are taken into account a 
cut in real wages of around 4 per cent 
occurred during 1983 and a similar cut is 
likely this year. The gradual replacement of 
minimum wages by piece rates in plantation 
agriculture has also reduced unit costs, 
though labourers have managed to maintain 
and in some cases improve living standards 
by increasing their productivity. 

The Kina devaluation is an attempt to 
modify the structure of the Papua New 
Guinea economy in the longer term, and was 
not forced on Papua New Guinea by a 
worsening balance of payments: foreign 
reserves are now at their highest levels, in 
terms of the number of months imports they 
can purchase, since the aftermath of the gold 
boom in 1980. 

The employment situation is also impro- 
ving. Changes in the Bank of Papua New 
Guinea’s quarterly Private Sector Employ- 
ment Index indicate that there was a large fall 
in employment during 1982 with a tentative 
recovery beginning in late 1983 which seems 
to be continuing in 1984. 

The index does not include employment in 
the mining industry which has doubled since 
1978 — or Public Service employment which, 
though still substantial, has been reduced 
slightly in the past two years by the National 
Government's retrenchment program which 
has resulted in 2000 early retirements from 
the Public Service. Formal (e.g. banks, insur- 
ance companies, government, etc.) sector 
employment growth in recent years has 
centred on Port Moresby and on the busi- 
ness, service and banking industries. 


The balance of payments 


Papua New Guinea’s overall balance of 
payments situation has been improving since 
the June quarter of 1983, resulting in Papua 
New Guinea recording a balance of payments 
surplus of K83 million in 1983 — the first 
overall surplus since the commodity price 
boom year of 1979. Papua New Guinea’s 
international reserves increased from K272.2 
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million in December 1982 (or the equivalent 
of 4 months imports) to K397.0 million in 
December 1983 (the equivalent of 5.4 months 
imports). 

The major contribution to this turnaround 
came from the Trade Account which, though 
in deficit, strengthened by K45 million in 1983 
as a result of increases in the volume of some 
exports, the most important being coffee (up 
by 27.7 per cent) and copper (up by 4.5 per 
cent) and increases in commodity prices. 

Products to benefit from large price in- 
creases from very depressed 1982 levels 
were copra (up by 289.2 per cent), palm oil 
(up by 161.5 per cent), tea (up by 161.3 per 
cent) and cocoa (up by 69.2 per cent), but the 
most important price increase from the 
balance of payments point of view was a 13.4 
per cent increase in copper prices. Unfortu- 
nately this latter increase has not been 
sustained in 1984. 

import demand remained stable in real 
terms, mainly due to Government expendi- 
ture restraint and falling urban real incomes. 
Falling interest rates helped restrain the 
burgeoning deficit on invisibles, which never- 
theless increased by K46 million during the 
year — mainly as a result of the higher Kina 
costs of servicing the greatly enlarged pool of 
public and private overseas debt that has 
accumulated during the past three years. 

The recession and very large borrowings 
by Ok Tedi and Bougainville Copper for 
working capital and capital works have 
largely accounted for this. The increased 
deficit on invisibles was partially offset by an 
increase of K24 million in the surplus on 
transfers which resulted from an increase in 
the Kina value of Australian budgetary sup- 
port and a 6.6 per cent devaluation of the Kina 
against the Australian Dollar over 1983. 

The capital account of the balance of 
payments recorded a very substantial surplus 
of K389 million in 1983 which more than 
offset the current account deficit of K327 
million. Net borrowing increased by K34.6 
million in 1983 to K108.2 million, K63.3 
million of which was borrowed on commer- 
cial terms, but the main element in capital 
inflow was Ok Tedi borrowing which totalled 
K277 million in 1983. 

As the condition of the economy improves, 
the Government intends to reduce its own 
deficit and in particular, its overseas borrow- 
ing. Net overseas financing of this deficit is 
budgeted to fall from K108.2 million in 1983 
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to K91.4 million in 1984 and as Ok Tedi loan 
drawdowns are also expected to fall. The 
balance of payments is unlikely to receive the 
same assistance from capital inflow in 1984 
as it did in 1983. 

International reserves are healthy enough 
to ward off a balance of payments crisis for 
two to three years, by which time it is hoped 
that the overall international and domestic 
economic situation will have improved. 


Fiscal and monetary policy 


Papua New Guinea's budgetary policy is 
cautious because the Government currently 
lacks the resources to play a stabilising role in 
the economy. A major aim of the Govern- 
ment's fiscal policy is to rebuild these 
‘reserves’ to allow the authorities to cope 
more flexibly with future recessions. The 
1984 budget thus provides for new commer- 
cial borrowing to be reduced for the first time 
to pre-1980 levels while reserves in the 
Mineral Resources Stabilisation Fund are to 
be allowed to grow by K29 million after 
increasing by K4 million in 1983. 

The lingering effects of the recession have 
prevented the Government from increasing 


internally generated revenue substantially, 
although large increases in sales tax and 
excise have greatly increased revenue from 
indirect taxes. As a result, these adjustment 
policies have, broadly speaking, been ‘fi- 
nanced’ by reduced real Government ex- 
penditure on wages and projects. 

Deregulation of financial markets is occur- 
ring quickly in Papua New Guinea, and the 
only interest rate regulated by the Bank of 
Papua New Guinea is on savings passbook 
accounts. The Government realises it has 
little power to control the behaviour of the 
money supply in a small economy which 
attempts to enforce a regulated exchange 
rate, and the Bank of Papua New Guinea has 
instead established advisory ceilings on non- 
seasonal bank lending which have been set at 
K70 million for 1984. 

Papua New Guinea has attempted to 
increase the efficiency of the banking sector 
by encouraging two new foreign banks — 
Lloyds and Indo Suez — to begin operations. 
The main effect of their entry seems to have 
been to reduce the very large margins 
prevailing in foreign exchange markets and 
to reduce some interest rates payable by 
large borrowers. 


Port Moresby CHOGRM: communique 


Text of the communique issued at the conclusion of the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Regional Meeting (CHOGRM), in Port Moresby, on 8 August: 


Commonwealth Heads of Government from the Asia-Pacific region met in Port Moresby on 
8 August. Eighteen countries attended the meeting: Australia, Bangladesh, Brunei, Fiji, india, 
Kiribati, Malaysia, Maldives, Nauru, New Zealand, Papua New Guinea, Singapore, Solomon 
Islands, Sri Lanka, Tonga, Tuvalu, Western Samoa and Vanuatu. 

A special welcome was extended to Brunei which had become a member of the 
Commonwealth at the beginning of the year. The Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, the Rt. 


Hon. Michael Somare, was in the chair. 


Heads of Government discussed a number 
of political and economic issues of common 
concern to the Asia-Pacific region. They were 
conscious that many of the problems of the 
region could not be solved without under- 
standing and active co-operation of countries 
outside it. They condemned the continuation 
of French nuclear testing in the Pacific and 
expressed their united opposition to any 
proposal to dump nuclear waste in the 
Pacific. 

They called for a greater sensitivity by the 
wider international community to the inter- 
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dependence of states and the importance of 
its paying particular attention to the needs 
and aspirations of small states, of which there 
are many in the region, and which are 
especially vulnerable to the vagaries of the 
current international political, social and 
economic order. In this context they looked 
forward to the outcome of the study on the 
special problems of small states organised by 
the Secretary-General in pursuance of the 
decision by the Heads of Government meet- 
ing in Delhi last November. 

Heads of Government considered that the 
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CHOGRM process served a valuable purpose 
in facilitating useful consultative and co- 
operative relationships within the region. 
They agreed that they would continue to 
meet on a periodic basis, as occasion war- 
rants, and that their next meeting would be 
held in Malaysia. 

Until their next meeting CHOGRM activities 
would be co-ordinated by Papua New Guinea 
as current host government with assistance 
as necessary from the Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat. 

Heads of Government agreed that the 
consultative and working groups, whose 
reports were before the meeting, should 
continue to function in the existing areas of 
trade, industry, energy and agriculture, and 
that their activities should be the subject of 
review at senior official level at an appropri- 
ate time. They also welcomed the report of 
the group of experts on maritime issues 
which they had commissioned at their last 
meeting and agreed that its recommenda- 
tions should be carefully examined in 
capitals. 

They also agreed that a working group 
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A colourful reception at the opening of the new PNG Parliament House in Port Moresby. (AIS photo). 


co-ordinated by Fiji should be set up to 
examine ways in which the report's recom- 
mendations, subject to acceptance by gov- 
ernments, can be translated into specific 
programs of action. In the meantime, they 
asked the Secretary-General to ensure that 
the report is given wide circulation elsewhere 
in the Commonwealth and beyond. 


They decided that the funding of the 
activities of the groups should retain its 
voluntary character and become more widely 
subscribed by member governments. In this 
context they requested the Secretariat to 
circulate proposals for a formula for contribu- 
tions by governments on the basis of relative 
capacities. 


Heads of Government were particularly 
appreciative of the opportunity to meet in 
Port Moresby during the celebrations mark- 
ing the opening of the new Parliament 
building and expressed their thanks to Prime 
Minister Somare and the Government and 
people of Papua New Guinea for the warmth 
of their welcome and the excellent arrange- 
ments for their meeting. 
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IRON ORE INDUSTRY CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL 


lron Ore Industry Consultative Council 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the launching of the fron Ore Industry 
Consultative Council in Karratha, WA, on 11 August: 


Today we are formally launching a new mechanism for consultation amongst unions, 
business and Governments involved in the Pilbara region's great iron ore industry. 

We are doing this at a time when the iron ore industry is facing the opportunity of a return to 
strong growth after a decade of stagnation and several years of decline. 


These new opportunities for growth will be 
fully realised only if all of us involved in the 
industry's future work together. The new 
Consultative Council will help us to work 
together effectively. It will help us to achieve 
for this industry and this region what Austra- 
lians are seeking to achieve throughout our 
economy and society. 

And our success here depends on the same 
considerations as those which will determine 
our success in lifting our national economic 
performance: 

è on the effective employment of our human 
and natural resources in their most produc- 
tive uses; 

è on our application of the world’s best 
technology, sometimes by developing new 
technology ourselves, and sometimes by 
absorbing it from abroad; 

è on high levels of investment from home 
and abroad; 

è on our making effective use of opportuni- 
ties for profitable international trade, espe- 
cially in our Western Pacific region where 
economies are expanding more rapidly 
than any in the world; and above all 

è on our working together — Common- 
wealth and State Governments, unions, 
and business — working together to find 
solutions to the problems which inevitably 
arise in the pursuit of growth. 
in our free society, we cannot expect 

people to accept the strains and costs of 
change and growth unless the benefits of 
growth are shared equitably. This requires 
fair taxation and social security arrangements 
and strong growth in employment. 

The approach to these issues that emerged 
from the summit, built around the prices and 
incomes accord between the Australian 
Labor Party and the Australian trade union 
movement, has been bearing impressive fruit 
for the national economy. 

During the financial year that has just 
ended, we have seen the fastest growth in 
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total production since national accounts have 
been compiled in Australia; the greatest 
growth in employment in our history, with 
234 000 new jobs being created within the 
year; and the lowest rate of consumer price 
increases for over a decade, even after the 
exclusion of the effects of Medicare. 

The successful operation of the prices and 
incomes accord promises continued strong 
growth in output and employment and 
continued progress in reducing inflation in 
the year ahead. Our coming Budget has been 
framed with a view to making the most of 
these possibilities. 


These national efforts must be supported 
by special efforts in every region and in- 
dustry. 

And from the iron ore industry in the 
Pilbara we look for an especially important 
contribution. 

Your industry was hit even more severely 
than others by the recession which dragged 
Australia down in the early 1980s. The 
industry was damaged by the combination of 
adverse international market conditions with 
conflict and underperformance at home. Over 
a number of years the result was a declining 
share of static or declining markets. Inevit- 
ably this led to declining and increasingly 
insecure employment, inadequate profitabil- 
ity, low investment and pessimism in the 
Australian industry. 

Already this outlook is changing, partly as a 
result of what we have been able to do 
together. 

The steel industry in the world, in our 
region and in Australia is recovering more 
rapidly than anyone expected a year ago. A 
more co-operative industrial relations en- 
vironment over the last ten months has 
improved our competitiveness and enhanced 
our reputation as a reliable supplier. 

After years of stagnation and decline, it is 
possible that we will achieve higher levels of 
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production and export in 1984 than ever 
before. 

At home, the outlook for the domestic steel 
industry — for production, investment, secur- 
ity of employment and profitability — has 
improved dramatically within the framework 
of the steel industry plan which we announc- 
ed a year ago. This plan, as generously 
recognised in BHP’s national advertising a 
couple of weeks ago, demonstrates what can 
be achieved by co-operation amongst unions, 
management, and State and Federal Govern- 
ments. 

Abroad, the outlook is still dominated by 
conditions in our major market, Japan. 
Economic recovery in Japan is being 
accompanied by increased steel production, 
from last year’s depressed 97 million tonnes, 
possibly to around 105 million tonnes this 
year. 

Just as importantly for us, recently we have 
been securing a higher share of the Japanese 
market — in the June quarter a little over 50 
per cent, the highest for many years. 

When I was in Japan early this year, Prime 
Minister Nakasone assured me that Aust- 
ralia's position as a supplier to the Japanese 
market would be maintained so long as we 
remained a competitive and reliable supplier. 
In Japan, to Mr Nakasone and his Ministers 
as well as to business, | stressed the 
increased efforts that Australians were mak- 
ing to resolve conflict through co-operation 
rather than confrontation and the effect that 
this would have on our competitiveness and 
our reliability as a supplier. 

My own representations have been 
supported by the greatly improved state of 
industrial relations in the nation, where the 
statistics have been showing consistently the 
lowest proportions of time lost in industrial 
disputes since monthly data were first collect- 
ed in 1970, and by an improved industrial 
relations environment in this region. 

Similarly, we have done well from the 
strong recent growth in South Korean 
production of steel and use of iron ore. It 
became clear in my visit to South Korea in 
February, that perceptions of Australia as an 
unreliable supplier had been severely damag- 
ing our interests. Our improved performance 
over the last ten months has been having its 
effects, but we must build on this over long 
periods if we are to realise fully the potential 
of this market. 

There has been impressive progress in our 
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trade with China since February, when Pre- 

mier Zhao and | established the Australia- 

China Iron and Steel Industry Joint Study 

Group. Already contracts have been signed 

for increased sales of iron ore from the 

Pilbara. Yesterday the Deputy Prime Minister 

and Minister for Trade, Lionel Bowen, signed 

on behalf of Australia an agreement with 

China for technical co-operation on iron and 

steel. 

This treaty will provide a framework for 
close co-operation across a wide range of 
activities in the iron and steel industries: 

è trade in steel-making raw materials, includ- 
ing iron ore; 

è joint ventures between Australian and 
Chinese interests in iron ore making and 
steel production; 

è trade in processed iron and steel; and 

è mutual technical assistance in iron and 
steel production. 


Last night’s agreement between the Con- 
zinc Riotinto of Australia Limited (CRA) group 
and China on the feasibility study for the 
Channar deposit, could lead to the first new 
mine development in the Pilbara since the 
first decade of export-oriented expansion that 
ended in the early 1970s. The co-operation 
between China and Australia at Channar, 
which would create large numbers of jobs 
both in the construction and production 
phases, symbolises the new opportunities 
open to us if we work together to strengthen 
our competitive position. 


The continuation of strong economic 
growth in the ASEAN countries and the 
beginnings of recovery in Europe are also 
opening new opportunities. The Australian 
industry has done particularly well recently in 
sales to the Federal Republic of Germany. In 
these new, and in the case of Europe distant, 
markets, it is even more crucial that we 
strengthen our competitive position. 

The impressive early development of our 
mines was on a large scale and this coupled 
with our high grade ore were factors which 
initially enabled us to enter the Japanese 
market so successfully. 

The industry was responsible for the cre- 
ation of large modern social and industrial 
infrastructure, which helped to attract the 
workforce of 8000 into the Pilbara. 

To maintain its present competitive posi- 
tion the industry is conscious that it needs to 
concentrate on quality control and reduction 
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in operating costs including the entrench- 
ment of the present good industrial relations. 
The recent deepening of the ports at Dampier 
and Cape Lambert and the letting of contracts 
for deepening at Port Hedland will allow 
ships up to 270 000 dwt capacity to load, thus 
significantly upgrading all three ports and 
leading to further efficiency gains. 

The benefits of increased sales of iron ore 
are already being felt by people in the Pilbara. 
After a period of job insecurity, in which there 
was no confidence even that apprentices 
trained in the industry would find secure 
employment, new jobs have been appearing. 
Since the beginning of the year, major 
producers have increased employment up to 
5 per cent. 

While we are undoubtedly facing exciting 
new prospects for expansion, we should be 
under no illusions about the highly competi- 
tive environment in which we are working. 

Prospective growth in Asian markets is as 
attractive to our largest competitors, particu- 
larly Brazil and India, as it is to us. 

Brazil is developing enormous new re- 
serves of iron ore at Carajas in the Amazon 


basin. These reserves are being developed > 


particularly for the Japanese market. When 
ore shipments commence around this time 
next year they will greatly increase the total 
supply of iron ore available to the Japanese. 

india is also making determined efforts to 
regain some of the market share they have 
lost in Japan over the last 15 years. The 
Indian Government is reported to be willing 
to undertake the investment necessary to 
make India a competitive and dependable 
supplier of iron ore. 

The benefits of strong growth in the 
industry to all its participants cannot be 
over-stated. 

Only an expanding, profitable industry can 
provide secure employment. 

Only an expanding, profitable industry can 
provide employment within the region for the 
children of the industry’s workers. These are 
becoming more important with increases in 
the proportion of the population of these 
towns that has lived here long enough for 
their children to be seeking work in the 
Pilbara. 

Only an expanding, profitable industry can 
support the improvements in conditions over 
time to which workers aspire. 

The achievement of increased investment 
and production in the iron ore industry, as in 
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the national economy as a whole, requires 
successful action on many fronts. 

Underpinning the whole effort must be 
co-operative industrial relations, based on 
shared perspectives about the industry and 
its prospects. 

For several years now | have felt a sense of 
tragedy that we have too often dissipated our 
great opportunities as a nation in fruitless, 
counter-productive disputation between the 
great elements of our industrial structure. 

This feeling on my part has not been 
associated with the equally fruitless process 
of blame-allocation; but rather a sense of 
frustration that these great elements have not 
grasped an essential truth i.e. that their 
legitimate aspirations on the one hand for 
improved standards and on the other for 
improved profitability should not be seen as 
mutually antagonistic, but more likely of 
mutual achievement through co-operation 
rather than confrontation. 

| emphasise that in the iron ore industry, as 
in the national economy, co-operative indus- 
trial relations does not mean that any party 
must abandon its essential interests. 

Indeed, as | have said, the workers’ essen- 
tial interests in secure and expanding em- 
ployment, at high standards which improve 
over time, and investors’ legitimate interests 
in earning satisfactory profits, can be realised 
efficiently only through such co-operation. 

| believe that when all parties have a clear 
understanding of the economic constraints 
under which they are operating, many dis- 
putes can be avoided at the same time as 


_ both workers and management realise more 
of their own aims. 


No-one pretends that the unhappy history 
of industrial relations in this region will be 
corrected overnight with the establishment of 
this Council. 

Problems will arise, and some will be 
difficult to solve. But they can be fewer and 
less damaging than in the past. 

Some earlier Australian Governments have 
seen narrow political advantage in blaming 
one side in industrial relations problems, and 
in exaggerating the impact of these problems 
on our nation’s reliability as a supplier. 

This exaggeration for narrow political pur- 
poses has in itself damaged the iron ore 
industry and the Australian national interest. 

But while deploring these distortions of the 
past, our eyes should be open to the real 
damage that has been done by industrial 
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instability. An improved capacity to resolve 
conflict without disruption of production 
would have a large and positive impact on 
the growth of production and employment. 

We should not limit our ambitions in this 
industry to expansion of our traditional role 
as a supplier of unprocessed raw materials to 
international markets. There is substantial 
growth potential —- some of it in the Pilbara 
— in further processing. 

We have unique natural advantages in the 
processing of iron ore, through the presence 
here of exceptionally high quality deposits of 
the energy resources which are com- 
plementary to our iron ore in steel-making. 

There are good long-term prospects for us 
to establish a major place for ourselves in 
international markets for processed iron and 
crude steel. 

But here, even more than in iron ore 
production, there is a premium on high 
productivity, competitiveness and supply reli- 
ability. 

Unlike mining, iron processing can be 
located either at the market or at the source of 
the raw material, depending on relative costs 
of production at the two locations, as well as 
transport costs. 

The strong productivity gains in Australian 
steel-making so far under the Steel industry 
Plan are an important first step towards 
improving the competitive position of iron 
and steel making in Australia. 

But we must not confine ourselves to 
thinking about traditional iron and steel- 
making technologies. 

it may be that the proximity here in the 
Pilbara of exceptionally rich deposits of 
natural gas and iron ore will provide an 
avenue into internationally competitive iron 
processing using direct reduction techniques. 

It may be the best possibilities will emerge 
at the frontier of steel-making technology, for 
example through the techniques of direct 
reduction from coal which have been a focus 
of research and development investment by 
one Australian company, CRA. 

Superior natural resources, application of 
the world’s best technology, co-operative 
relations between unions, management and 
Governments, and an effective trade policy 
linked productively to domestic industry 
policy, are the keys to future expansion of 
iron processing, as they are to expanded 
sales of iron ore. 

We have given high priority to the trade 
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policy requirements of expansion in proces- 
sing and other manufacturing industries. The 
building of confidence in bilateral economic 
relationships is of great importance, and an 
important part of my visit to North-East and 
South-East Asia earlier this year was directed 
to this end. 

Australia’s efforts to promote regional 
co-operation in a new round of multilateral 
trade negotiations seek to establish interna- 
tional trading rules which allow our most 
productive industries to compete on equal 
terms with those of other countries. 

The domestic industry policy requirements 
are varied and complex. Much depends on 


our maintaining a general environment of 


interest rates, exchange rates and costs that 
is conducive to high levels of investment. But 
successful macro-economic management — 
which will be advanced significantly in the 
coming Budget — is not enough on its own. 

Taxation policy must be conducive to the 
encouragement of productive investment. 
Aspects of this — for example questions of 
depreciation provisions within the corporate 
income tax — have been the subject of 
discussions within the Economic Planning 
Advisory Council and the Manufacturing 
Industry Council in recent months. 

Community discussion and analysis of 
these issues has not yet proceeded far 
enough for clear positions on what is requir- 
ed to emerge, but these are clearly major 
issues on the agenda of industry policy. 
Expansion of our own internationally com- 
petitive production obviously requires 
acceptance in Australia of expansion of other 
countries’ most productive industries and 
willingness to accept gradual structural 
adjustment at home. 

As is clear from our approach to the steel 
and motor vehicle industries, the Govern- 
ment sees policy in these areas as properly 
requiring close consultation co-operation 
amongst interested parties. 

in all of these areas, we as a nation must 
have clear long-term objectives. We must 
seek to overcome the impediments to inter- 
nationally competitive processing in Austra- 
lia in time to take advantage of opportunities 
for investment that will arise as growth and 
structural change removes the current over- 
hang of world processing capacity later in 
this decade. 

Let me say that | believe that the fun- 
damental elements already exist in the iron 
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ore industry, and potentially in the proces- 
sing industries, for the strong expansion of 
production and employment based on this 
region's rich iron ore resources. Ít is in the 
cultivation and enhancement of these essen- 
tial elements that the iron Ore Consultative 
Council will prove to be most beneficial. 

In providing a forum for wide ranging 
discussions of matters affecting the iron ore 
industry, the workings of the Council should 
contribute to improved understanding be- 
tween the parties of their respective prob- 
lems and aspirations, thereby fostering the 
continuation of a good industrial relations 
climate in the industry. It will take some time 
to develop the full potential of this process, 
and success will depend a great deal upon 
the members establishing mutual respect for 
each others points of view. 

Whilst is it not intended that the Council 


will displace the traditional rights of the 
parties to the industrial relations system, it is 
anticipated that improved communication 
between those involved in the industry will 
bring about a more co-operative approach to 
solving problems. 


The establishment of the Council has been 
the result of considerable efforts by many 
individuals and groups. It is a credit to those 
individuals that we are here today in a spirit 
of goodwill to witness the commencement of 
the Council. | would particularly like to thank 
Senator Cook, as my personal representative, 
for his consistent work on my behalf in 
working to establish the Council. 


| wish it every success for the future, for the 
sake of people working in the iron ore 
industry, of the people living in the Pilbara, 
and of the whole Australian community. 


Aid to Bangladesh: irrigation project* 


The first of 42 mobile tubewell test pump units to be provided to Bangladesh under the 
Australian Government aid program has been sent from the manufacturer's assembly plant. 


The pumps, supplied by the Australian 
company Wormald Machinery, have been 
organised through the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (ADAB) in response 
to a request by the Government of Bang- 
ladesh to the International Development 
Agency to finance a deep tubewell irrigation 
project in the Mymensingh, Kishoregani and 
Dhaka districts. The project is to construct 
and equip 4000 deep tubewells to be used for 
dry-season irrigation of rice, jute, oilseed, 
wheat and vegetables, and will cost $142 
million over four years. 

Mr Rudi Birmele, marketing services mana- 
ger for Wormald Machinery, said the test 
pump units would be used to measure 
water-well yield and draw down so that 
suitable permanent water pumps for the 
wells could be selected. 

The pump units consist of tandem trailers 
which also carry the support equipment such 





* This article is based on information provided by 
the Australian Information Service. 
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as suction pipe, column and shafting, dis- 
charge head, angle gearbox and universal 
drive shaft. A 45 kW (60 hp) diesel engine 
supplies the power. 

Mr Birmele said each of the 42 mobile units 
would be fitted with a Giles and Gaskin 
two-stage turbine pump operating at 1800 
rpm to deliver 85 L (19 gal) per second 
against a head of 24.4 m (80 ft). 

He said the main objective of the aid 
program was to increase food production for 
the people of Bangladesh. He said about 95 
per cent of Bangladeshis depended on agri- 
culture either as owner cultivators, tenant 
farmers or labourers. There was considerable 
potential for expanding rice production by 
growing more winter irrigation crops and by 
increasing yields. The high-yielding rice 
varieties were presently used in only about 
seven per cent of the cropped areas because 
of lack of adequate irrigation. 

The tubewell test pump units were ex- 
pected to arrive in Bangladesh by the end of 
the year. 
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Australian agricultural research to help Asian nations* 


Australian scientists at the University of New South Wales are to undertake major research 
into the ripening and aging processes of harvested fruit and vegetables which could have 


great significance for Asian countries. 


A grant of $375 000 over three years will fund an examination of the use of calcium to slow 
down ripening and aging. Success in the research could be of vital importance, eliminating the 
expensive need for refrigeration in tropical climates. 


The project, led by Associate Professor Ron 
Wills, will investigate the browning and 
pitting of fruit and vegetables, known for 
many years to be caused by a lack of calcium 
in the produce. The problem has been to 
perfect a method to add the amount of 
calcium needed to prevent this. A method of 
vacuum infiltration, in which apples are 
dipped after harvest, has been developed and 
seems to have the potential for adaptation to 
other fruits and vegetables. 


Such a method has been described as 
having enormous potential for tropical coun- 
tries which lack the technical infrastructure to 
refrigerate fruit, but could make use of a 
simple dipping procedure treatment. 

Professor Wills says the research grant will 
enable his team to examine a range of other 
products which may benefit from the applica- 
tion of calcium, and to investigate the 
feasibility of introducing such a system in 
indonesia. 


The development by Australian scientists of a new soybean variety holds the promise of great 
economic and agricultural advantages for Asian countries. 

The new ‘supernodulating’ soybean has a greatly improved capacity to fix nitrogen in the 
soil, thus leading to substantial savings in fertiliser costs and general productivity benefits. 


The Australian National University plant 
genetics group which has developed the new 
Strain is lead by Dr Peter Gresshoff, who sees 
the plant having exciting potential for the 
commercial soybean crop, a multi-billion 
dollar world-wide industry. 

it would benefit many other crops as well 
because almost everywhere soybean is 
grown it is grown in rotation with another 
crop such as wheat or maize. At the moment 
the soybean crop tends to use up the nitrogen 
in the soil, leaving farmers no alternative but 
to heavily fertilise the soil before planting the 
next crop. 

‘But the real gain from the new strain, 


known as nts-382s, is that instead of taking 
nitrogen out of the soil, it will leave the 
fertility undiminished and even add to it,’ Dr 
Gresshoff said. 

Other bonuses to be gained by growing the 
enhanced nitrogen-fixing soybeans or other 
legumes would be a reduction in the problem 
of nitrogen runoff into ground or surface 
water, and less destruction of soil structure. 
These were both significant gains in terms of 
protecting the environment. 

The findings with soybeans have implica- 
tions with a wide range of other legumes 
such as subterranean clover, faba-bean and 
pea. 


Medical research: fight against nutritional disease* 


Australia’s Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization (CSIRO) believes it 
is close to wiping out a nutritional disease which affects more than 400 million people in Asia. 

Known as endemic goitre, the crippling sickness results from lack of iodine in the diet and a 
consequent malfunction of the thyroid gland. 


The CSIRO’s Human Nutrition Division in 
Adelaide has developed a simple iodine and 


* These articles are based on information provided 


by the Australian Information Service. 
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walnut oil injection which has made a start in 
helping control the disease. 


UN agencies have asked Australia to do 
everything possible to speed the eradication 
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of the disease as part of their ‘Health For All 
by the Year 2000' project. 

Mr Brian J. Potter, a principal research 
scientist on the project, said a stage had been 
reached where the disease could be arrested 
or prevented, not only by injections but also, 
where conditions were suitable, by the use of 
iodised salt. 


The walnut oil-iodine injections were able 
to prevent the disease for about four and a 
half years. 


Mr Potter said: ‘We are well on the way 
with the program and should be satisfactorily 
placed to virtually wipe out endemic goitre by 
next year — 1985! 


Australian studies program at University of Indonesia* 


A program to teach Indonesians about Australia is to be introduced at the University of 


Indonesia at Jakarta. 


Funded under the Australian Universities’ International Development Program (AUIDP), the 
project will be headed by Associate Professor John Ingleson, head of the School of History at 


the University of NSW in Sydney. 


Professor Ingleson believes the program is 
a major development in Australian- 
Indonesian relations which could help close 
the gap in understanding between the two 
countries. 

The program will be established in the 
Faculty of Arts and initially will be taught at 
undergraduate level. Students will be able to 
major in Australian studies or do unit studies. 





* This article is based on information provided by 
the Australian Information Service. 


The course may later be extended to other 
Indonesian universities. 


Professor Ingleson said studies in Indone- 
sian had been taught for many years in 
Australian academic institutions and that 
there was an abundance of Indonesian 
expertise in Australia. 


‘Unfortunately, there has been little or no 
understanding of Australian politics, culture 
or history in Indonesia,’ Professor Ingleson 
said. 





Overseas government information officers and journalists participated on a 12 week course, organised by 
the Australian Development Assistance Bureau, to exchange views on information dissemination, 
especially that between developing and developed countries. The Information Officer at the Fijian 
Ministry of Information, Mrs Laisa Tarogi (second from right), is pictured discussing video presentation 
with (from left), the Acting Editor of the Lesotho Weekly, Lesotho, Mr Michael Mokomeng; lecturer in 
journalism at the Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology, Mr Frank Maloney; the Chief Information 
Officer at Saint Vincent, West Indies, Mr Leon Huggins; and Mr Timothy Lucas of the Government 
Information Service of Saint Lucia, West Indies. (AIS photo). 
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Thai-Australian archaeological project 


by P.L. Burns, D.L. Hein, and R.J. Richards* 


In the course of his recent visit to Thailand, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP, went to Sisatchanalai and Sukhothai in central Thailand to examine the work of a joint 
Thai-Australian archaeological project, one of the largest Australian archaeological projects 
working in South East Asia. Known as the Thai Ceramics Archaeological Project (TCAP), it is 
concerned with the history of the ceramic production in Thailand which produced high fired 
wares for the domestic market and eventually, in the final phase of production, for the export 
market on an enormous scale between the 14th and 16th centuries. 


In Australia some seventeen researchers 
are involved in the project across four 
universities, Adelaide, New England, Sydney 
and Australian National University, the Art 
Gallery of South Australia, the National 
Gallery of Victoria, the Western Australian 
Museum, and the Australian Mineral De- 
velopment Laboratories, Adelaide. In Thai- 
land this joint project is undertaken with the 
Archaeological Research Division headed by 
Pisit Charoenwongsa and the Third Branch 
under Prachote Sangkhanukit, both of the 
Department of Fine Arts. 

The funding for the research programs in 
Australia has been provided since 1981 by the 
Australian Research Grants Scheme, and 
supplemented by grants from the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, the Government of 
South Australia, the University of Adelaide 
and the University of Adelaide Foundation. 

The following article is a brief survey of 
some of the preliminary findings after four 
field sessions. 

The Art Gallery of South Australia has long 
specialised in the ceramics of South East Asia 
along with the domestic wares of Cambodia. 
With the acquisition of the Ratnam collection 


*Dr Burns is in the Department of History, 
University of Adelaide; Mr Hein and Mr Richards 
are curators in the Art Gallery of South Australia. 
Others in the project are as follows: Professor J. 
Prescott and Dr G. Robertson, Department of 
Physics, University of Adelaide; Mr H. Polach, 
Radiocarbon Dating Laboratory, Research School 
of Pacific Studies, Australian National University; 
Dr M. Barbetti, Macintosh Centre, University of 
Sydney; Dr J. Stanley, Geophysical Research 
Institute, University of New England; Ms L. Day, 
Australian Mineral Development Laboratories, 
Adelaide; and Mr J. Green and Mr R. Harper, 
Department of Maritime Archaeology, Western 
Australian Museum. 
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in 1969, R.J. Richards has given particular 
attention to Thai export wares made largely 
for the societies of maritime South East Asia 
from the 14th century." 

In 1980 D.L. Hein, another member of the 
Art Gallery, discovered at Sisatchanalai an 
intact kiln underground (Kiln 36), constructed 
of slab clay, more akin to those of the north of 
Thailand. Hitherto, it was thought that kilns 
of this type were confined to northern 
Thailand. its discovery raised important ques- 
tions about the received views on the history 
of ceramic production in Thailand and espe- 
cially about the export wares. 


Briefly, these views held that the industry 
owed its origin to Chinese potters imported 
to Sukhothai at the end of the 13th century, 
that the large brick kilns found mostly at 
surface level were the only type of kilns 
employed in the industry, and that the wares 
were made for the export market. 


What the Thai Ceramics Archaeological 
Project has established during four field 
seasons is that it is unlikely that Chinese 
potters were ever involved in the industry, 
that there is a clear line of development in the 
technology of kiln design and construction, 
regardless of its origin, and that there was a 
long history of ceramic production before the 
export period which came at the end of 
Thailand’s several centuries of production. 

Moreover, contrary to the conventional 
wisdom, these developments, at least for 
Sukhothai Province, occurred at Sisatchana- 
lai first and later at Sukhothai. 

Finally, the Sisatchanalai kiln fields are 
much more extensive covering an area some 
eight by two kilometres north of the old 
walled city along the Yom River. Nearly 200 
crossdraft kilns have been identified in this 
region in contrast to the fifteen at Sukhothai 
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where updraft kilns for the manufacture of 
earthern wares are more numerous. 

The Sisatchanalai site appears the structur- 
ally more complex, with stratigraphic and 
linear dimensions. The crossdraft kilns vary 
in length from three to twelve metres. One, 
Kiln 61, has been found with all the fired 
wares in situ, including ten very large 
unglazed stoneware jars. A canal system 
within the kiln fields probably linked kilns to 
clay and fuel supplies. It may have joined a 
canal recently identified by Professor Tihva 
Supajanya of the Department of Geology, 
University of Chulalongkorn, which extends 
140 kilometres from Sisatchanalai to Kam- 
paeng Phet. 

In this respect, the canal may originally 
have been for irrigation but served as a 
transport system during the famous export 
period to take the wares to Ayudya. 

in April 1984 we excavated a recently 
discovered production centre at Ban Tow Hai, 
Pitsanulok, on the Nan River. It has proved a 
remarkable production centre for its varia- 
tions on the style of cross-draft kiln and range 
of fine earthen and stoneware vessels, espe- 
cially storage jars. Some of these wares were 
glazed. It is yet to be clearly established that 
these wares were exported. Nevertheless, 
what the work at the three production centres 
reveals, is a long history of ceramic produc- 
tion for the domestic market, predating the 
famous export period of production. 


The production sites at Sisatchanalai 


The production site in the vicinity of the 
modern village of Ban Ko Noi appears to be 
the earliest of those in the region of Sisatch- 
analai. The site is much larger than the others 
and offers convincing evidence of an ex- 
tended experimental and developmental 
phase. The kiln field extends along the 
natural river levee for more than three 
kilometres and extending west for at least a 
kilometre. 

Our excavations revealed kilns to a depth of 
seven metres below the existing surface, 
many in stratigraphic succession, indicating 
generations of kilns established at progres- 
sively higher levels as the ground level was 
built up from deposited kiln waste and 
flooding. A total of 155 kilns has been 
confirmed at Ban Ko Noi and by projection of 
the kiln distribution it is estimated that at 
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least double the number exist at the site. 

On the present day surface, kiln mounds 
are evenly spaced along each side of the road 
at the northern end of the field. The kilns are 
large crossdraft types and represent the most 
advanced form in design. They are embed- 
ded into the slope of supporting mounds and 
are constructed of a single wall of pre-fired 
brick. 

Although there is some variation in size, 
they generally measure about nine metres 
long and four metres wide. Each has a single 
large firebox at the lower end which is 
separated from the inclined firing chamber by 
an offset firewall. A single chimney is located 
at the upper end of the kiln. 

At the lowest levels of excavation the team 
has found examples of a prototype crossdraft 
bank kiln. This type was constructed by 
digging a hole into sloping ground and firing 
it to bake the clay-rich soil of the interior. 
These bank kilns range in size from three to 
six metres. 

What we believe to be an intermediate type 
of kiin, is another crossdraft kiln constructed 
of slab clay made of raw clay about ten 
centimetres thick. These kilns average six 
metres in length and two or three in width 
aithough much larger kilns such as Kiln 61 
have been found. They are located at the 
southern end of the Ban Ko Noi site, 
sometimes below kilns constructed of brick, 
and mainly in association with shards and 
wasters of unglazed stoneware jars. 

There are variations within the three types 
of kilns, but nevertheless a clear and discerni- 
bie progression in design can now be 
perceived beginning with the small, crude 
bank kiln, through those made of slab clay, to 
the technically most advanced brick kilns. 
Whereas the bank kilns had but a single 
chamber with the fire set in an extended 
elongated firehole, the mature design of the 
large brick kiln had a very large firebox, offset 
from the firing chamber by a firewall. In the 
intermediate slab kilns, the evolution of the 
separate firebox is clearly evident. In addition 
to the development of the separate kiln 
firebox, the transitional character of these 
slab kilns is well illustrated in one where we 
found the chimney made of pre-fired brick. 

However, we may wish to characterise this 
early phase of development; our evidence 
suggests it lasted for some considerable 
time. Kilns in this period operated only in the 
dry season when the ground was sufficiently 
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dry to allow the underground kilns to be fired. 
In the next phase of the history of the site, as 
the demand grew for an expanded produc- 
tion of stoneware, kilns had to be developed 
which could achieve higher firing tempera- 
tures and be kept in production most of the 
year. 

The first was gained by building an enor- 
mous firebox which accounted for nearly one 
quarter of the kiln volume. Continuous pro- 
duction was achieved by building the kilns on 
raised artificial mounds kept dry by overhead 
shelters. Construction of pre-fired brick 
allowed a more stable and robust form of 
kiln, 

Between Ban Ko Noi and the old walled city 
of Sisatchanalai, in the vicinity of the modern 
village of Ban Pa Yang, there are three more 
production nodes. The evidence suggests 
that they correspond to the export period of 
Ban Ko Noi. All the kilns are of the large 
crossdraft type made of the pre-fired brick 
and identical in design to the large brick kilns 
of Ban Ko Noi. 

One production node is situated north of 
the village and is locally known as the 
‘tukatha’ (doll) kilns for their specialisation in 
small figurines. To the south of the village are 
two more nodes, one named after the village, 
the ‘Pa Yang’ kilns, and the other ‘Yak’ kilns. 

The fatter, which produced the guardian 
figures and serpent with other architectual 
ceramics and finials are situated, not surpri- 
singly, close to the northern wall of Sisatch- 
analai. The Pa Yang kilns are also found in 
stratigraphic succession, the lowest of which 
are well down into a series of large elongated 
mounds lying east-west. These kilns special- 
ised in underglazed decorated covered 
boxes. 


The kilns of Sukhothai 


Contemporaneous with these kilns were 
those of the city of Sukhothai some sixty 
kilometres to the south of Sisatchanalai. At 
this site there is no sign of the kind of 
technological development evident at 
Sisatchanalai, but rather the apparent adop- 
tion of a ready made technology. This 
coincides with our view that, contrary to the 
received opinion, the Sukhothai ceramic 
industry developed at a much later date to 
that of Sisatchanalai. This said, the crossdraft 
kilns of Sukhothai are generally smaller and 
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narrower than those at Sisatchanalai, a 
distinctive and curious variation. 

There are four groups of kilns at Sukhothai, 
all in the one area close to the northern city 
wall. Those nearest the city are crossdraft 
kilns and appear to be the oldest of the four 
groups. The next site contains seven cross- 
draft kilns with an equal number of updraft 
kilns. The other two groups consist exclusive- 
ly of updraft kilns. 

Over fifty kilns have been identified but of 
these only fifteen are of the large crossdraft 
type. All are made of pre-fired brick. The rest 
are updraft kilns, some are large, one enor- 
mous measuring nearly three metres in 
diameter with three supporting walls. 

Stoneware production was on a much 
smaller scale at Sukhothai, the bulk of 
production being given over to the manufac- 
ture of domestic and architectual wares. The 
smaller number of Sukhothai wares in com- 
parison to Sisatchanalai wares found in 
maritime South East Asia testifies to this 
limited production.* 


The wares 


The earliest ceramics made at Sisatchana- 
lai would appear to be domestic earthen- 
wares which date from at the least the 
eleventh century AD but it is likely that the 
production of stoneware began in the late 
eleventh or twelfth century at Ban Ko Noi. 
The early stonewares were simple, unglazed 
jars and vases fired in underground, unlined, 
bank kilns. 

The next major development appears to 
have occurred north of Ban Ko Noi where 
wares known to the villagers as ‘Mon’ were 
produced in a wide range of shapes and 
decorative forms. These were wheel thrown 
using an iron-rich clay and glazed with an 
olive green glaze. The forms and manner of 
firing closely resemble those of Sankam- 
paeng and Kalong in northern Thailand. 

This same area saw another innovation, the 
earliest of the underglazed decorated stone- 
wares which were probably the forerunners 
to the export ceramics of Sisatchanalai. They 
appear to pre-date the Sukhothai wares. 
These break down into three groups: 

è large bowls and plates with fish designs; 

è plates and bowls with floral decorations; 
and 

è small jars and bowls. 
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As a group they appear to pre-date the 
Sukhothai wares. Their decoration is influ- 
enced by Chinese export wares, though they 
tend toward Yuan rather than a Ming 
design.* 

it appears that at first the export industry at 
Sisatchanalai was based on the production of 
celadons but gradually the technique of 
underglaze decoration was refined and new 
designs were developed.® Kilns were then 
established at Pa Yang which specialised in 
covered boxes and figurines while celadon 
production was dominant in the Ban Ko Noi 
area. 

As production expanded even larger above 
ground kilns were constructed at the northern 
end of the Ban Ko Noi site to fire celadons. 
Likewise at Pa Yang more kilns were built 
close to the city wall to make architectural 
ceramics for the expanding city and as well 
exportwares. 

The range of wares for export was further 
expanded to include incised cream and 
cream and brown glazed wares using the 
same techniques of decoration as the major- 
ity of architectural wares, but with design 
motifs taken from the mature underglaze 
decorated exportware covered boxes. 

lt may be that the export phase of produc- 
tion began in the early fourteenth century. 
The evidence of a joint maritime archaeolo- 
gical project between the Western Australian 
Museum and the Thai Government Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts have excavated wreck sites 
in the Gulf of Siam which have suggested 
that production continued into the late 16th 
century. 


Ceramic production in central Thailand 


The period spanning the production of the 
Mon wares to the maturing of the underglaze 
decorated wares was a formative one for 
Sisatchanalai. It suggests our very tentative 
periodisation of the long productive history 
of these sites: 

è genesis, experiment and development 
associated with domestic and local in- 
dustry; 

è expansion, marked by further experiment; 
and 

è rapid growth to meet the demands of 
expanded production for long-distance 
trade. 

it would be premature to go much further. 
Within these limits we would, nevertheless, 
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argue that the first phase occurred in the area 
of Ban Ko Noi. It was in this northern 
extremity of the Sisatchanalai site that the 
ceramic industry was established and pro- 
duced highfired wares for much of its 
productive history. 

Nevertheless, the design of these early 
kilns and the method of firing clearly links 
them to the industry in northern Thailand.” 

In the second phase, Sisatchanalai went on 
to develop larger and technically more adv- 
anced kilns. On the evidence gathered thus 
far, we believe the first phase had a long 
history which saw the slow maturing of kiln 
design and ceramic technology. In the second 
phase, kiln design quickly reached the large 
brick type as the industry sought to increase 
the volume of wares produced for the export 
market. 

While there is a clear line of development in 
kiln design, it is of course possible that many 
innovations were introduced within this 
second period especially in the area of kiln 
furiture and firing techniques. Moreover, it is 
during this period that the Sukhothai cross- 
draft kilns probably came into existence for 
the production of high fired wares for 
domestic use and as commodities in interna- 
tional trade. 

it is in the area of the wares that a strong 
Chinese, and to a lesser extent Vietnamese, 
influence has been observed. A sizeable 
portion of the Sisatchanalai export wares, 
notably the celadon plates, some of the 
underglaze iron decorated stonewares and 
the green-black glazed storage jars, exhibit 
elements of Chinese influence in their forms 
and decoration. 

indeed, the upper levels of the production 
sites contain a great number of Chinese 
shards, with a smaller number of Viet- 
namese. The foreign shards are predomi- 
nantly underglazed cobalt blue decorated, 
but Chinese overglaze enamel and celadon 
shards are also found. 

The majority of Chinese blue and white 
shards date from the Ming period, but a very 
few may prove to be Yuan blue and white. 

In spite of the presence of these foreign 
wares, no Sisatchanalai or Sukhothai cera- 
mics have yet recorded Chinese marks or 
inscriptions. Moreover, the Thais did not 
make any wares employing underglaze 
cobalt decoration nor did they produce 
porcelain or manufacture any overglaze 
enamel wares. 
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Large unglazed stoneware jars found in Kiln 61 at the village of Ban Ko Noi, Sisatchanalai, Sukhothai 
Province, Thailand. This discovery by the Thai Ceramics Archaeological Project is of a kiln with the fired 
wares in situ. It is unique for the opportunities it offers to date the wares and kiln and to study the firing 
process. The roof collapsed in cooling down but the floor deposit has remained undisturbed for about 600 


years. (Photo courtesy of Dr P. Burns). 


It must be added that the manner in which 
motifs from Ming blue and white porcelain 
were interpreted suggests that experienced 
Chinese decorators were not involved direct- 
ly in Thai production. 

Medallions with Chinese motifs are ren- 
dered imperfectly or adapted to conform 
more nearly to Thai decorative forms. While 
the conch design is well interpreted because 
it is found in Thai religious decorative forms, 
the scholar under the tree is rendered as a 
monk with a bowl and the various bunch and 
basket of flowers motifs are freely reinter- 
preted as is the Vajara motif. 

While the team might challenge the idea 
that Chinese decorators were in the area, we 
are still left with the problem of determining 
how the styles were transmitted. Indeed, how 
did the large quantities of Chinese and 
Vietnamese wares reach the Sisatchanaltai 
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production sites?® 

What still remains to be provided is a 
chronological account of the history of form 
and style in the wares of Sisatchanalai and 
Sukhothai. But if we are confident about the 
integrity of the decorative traditions at 
Sisatchanalai and Sukhothai, can we be 
equally sure that the production techniques 
were not imported? 

Little can be said about glazes and body 
materials at this point until an extensive 
program of analysis is completed. It is still to 
be determined where the kiln design and 
technology might have originated, how much 
was developed within Thailand, how much 
absorbed from elsewhere. 

The discovery of a slab kiln (K36) in 1980 
and the subsequent excavations have sug- 
gested a close affinity to the kilns of northern 
Thailand. If we were to argue the view that 
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the technology is autochthonous to Thailand, 
we would point to the very long history of 
pottery and bronze technology with kiln 
furnaces capable of reaching high tempera- 
tures. 

This argument must of course be set 
against the ancient history of pottery and 
high-fired wares in China. Nevertheless, 
while there is a marked similarity between 
the brick kilns of Sisatchanalai and those of 
Ming Jingdezen, design features of many of 
the brick kilns apparently are not found in 
Chinese kilns, nor have Chinese archaeolog- 
ists found kilns of mixed construction of slab 
clay and brick.? 

What is not in doubt is the discrete 
character of the long history of ceramic 
production at Sisatchanalai. Regardless of its 
origins, it reveals a developmental dimension 
in its history that secures its place as one of 
the most important centres of ceramic pro- 
duction outside of China. 

Like other great centres of industry, it 
responded to the changes in taste and 
technique. There is little doubt that these 
changes were influenced by the profound 
shifts in international trade that were forced 
upon South East Asian societies.’° Certainly, 
the latter half of the fourteenth and the first 
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half of the fifteenth centuries saw the decline 
of the political power of the inland agrarian 
states of Sukhothai and Angkor and rise of 
the trading centres at or near Ayudhya and 
Phnom Penh. 

Production at Sisatchanalai began well 
before this process got under way and 
continued through the rise of Ayudhya as the 
centre of a great entrepôt empire. The 
production of stonewares at Sukhothai, 
which eventually entered the export trade, 
developed later. 

The durable nature of ceramics, their 
dateability by traditional archaeological 
methods and archaeometric techniques, 
especially those of thermoluminescence, 
paleomagnetometry and radiocarbon, allow 
for the development of date sequences for 
the wares which will give dates for habitation 
sites and wreck sites throughout South-East 
Asia. 

This dating capacity permits a high mea- 
sure of control over a borehole method of 
studying 400 years of South-East Asian 


-history, a period which sees the decline of the 


political authority of the inland agrarian 
empires, the rise of the coastal trading states 
and the diffusion of the Theravada Buddhism 
and Islam. 
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AUSTRALIAN ART AWARD 


Singapore: inaugural Australian Art Award 


More than 100 entries were received for the recently held inaugural Australian Art Award, 
Organised by the Singapore Australian Business Council (SABC) in association with the 
Australian High Commission. 

The idea of the art competition was conceived early last year by a SABC member. Mr 
Graham Bell, managing director of Crown Cork Company, and the First Secretary 
(Information) at the High Commission, Mr Don Hook. 
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Singapore's Minister of State for Culture, Major Fong Sip Chee (second from left), presents a cheque for 
$S5000 to the winner of the Images of Australia Section, Mrs J.A. Khaja, a Melbourne artist now living in 


Singapore. The Australian High Commissioner to Singapore, Mr W.P.J. Handmer (left) was also at the 





presentation ceremony. (Photo by Singapore Ministry of Culture). 


A five member committee was formed and 
a total of S$16 000 was raised in prizemoney. 
In addition Qantas provided free travel to the 
Sydney artist, Guy Warren, so that he could 
join the judging panel. 

The competition was divided 
sections: 

è Asian impressions; and 
è images of Australia. 

Each section carried prizemoney of 
S$8000: S$5000 for first, S$2000 for second 
and $$1000 for third. 

The winners in the Asian 
section were: 
èe Geomancy by Goh Beng Kwan (first); 
èe Dream 17 by Tay Chee Toh (second); and 
èe Phenomenon by Jaafar B.A. Latiff (third). 

The winners in the Images of Australia 
section were: 

è Fringe Benefits by J.A. Khaja (first); 
è Bruce on Tourasia by Geoffrey Malone 

(second); and 
è Australia ‘84 by Tan Loh Beng. 

The art critic for the (Singapore) Business 


into two 


impressions 
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Times, Monica Gwee, had this to say about 
the paintings: ‘Some were funny, a few 
audacious and tongue-in-cheek, many simply 
striking. But the bold won the day. Their 
self-confidence and talent outshone the other 
entries in the Australian Art Award 1984, 
emerging as winners in a contest which was 
seeking imagination, courage and above all, 
individuality.’ 

Singapore’s Minister of State for Culture, 
Major Fong Sip Chee, who opened an 
exhibition of the paintings in the High 
Commission foyer, called for a closer under- 
standing between the cultures of Singapore 
and its close neighbour, Australia, through 
cultural exchange programs. 

‘The ties we have in recent history, in trade 
and commerce, finance and communications, 
should be further enhanced in a closer 
understanding of our cultures,’ he said. 

The winning paintings, which are now the 
property of the SABC, will form the basis of a 
permanent collection to be housed in the 
Australian High Commission. 
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Astronomy: galactic collision observed* 


Australian astronomers have found a galactic collision in progress near the Milky Way, 10 


million light years from earth. 


Working with the Australian National University’s Mount Stromlo and Siding Spring 
observatories, Dr Bill Peters and his colleagues have detected the collision through the 
movement of atomic hydrogen gas in the galaxies. 


As a rule the internal motion of galaxies 
forms neat swirls, but during a collision this 
motion becomes haphazard. Other evidence 
which they observed is streams of hydrogen 
gas trailing from the area of impact. 

According to Dr Peters, the galaxies are in 
the constellation Reticulum in the southern 
part of the sky and are not visible from the 
northern hemisphere. 

The astronomers are using a twin element 
aperture synthesis radio telescope. It has a 
pair of antennae, one of which is movable 
and can be set some distance from the other. 
This separation provides for extremely large 
resolution — about 25 times larger than for a 
single radio telescope. 

Dr Peter said the value of the observations 
would depend largely on how violent the 


* This article is based on information provided by 
the Australian information Service. 


collision was found to be and how much 
disruption was caused. | 

He said that because the collision was 
taking place relatively close at hand, although 
well out of earth’s star system, it could be 
studied in detail. 

Other interesting facts might result. For 
instance, there was always the hope that 
some evidence could be found to help solve 
the problem of ‘missing matter’ — the 
discrepancy between the amount of mass 
found in galaxies by counting stars and the 
mass determined from the speed of their 
orbits. 

it is thought that the disruption caused 
during galactic collisions might indicate the 
position of this unaccounted-for mass. 

The astronomers hope that the information 
provided from viewing the event will elabo- 
rate on the current theory which suggests 
that the evolution of galaxies is based on the 
process of collision and cannibalisation of 
small star systems by larger ones. 


Ocean research from outer space* 


Three Australian oceanographers are participating in one of three major Australian research 
projects to be carried out by the next United States space shuttle flight in October. 
The flight will have on board the first Australian to travel in space, Dr Paul Scully-Power. 


All from the University of Sydney, the three 
scientists have had five years’ experience in 
analysing oceanographic data from satellites. 
They will play a vital role in assisting 
scientists from the U.S. National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA) to inter- 
pret radar images of the sea which are not 
fully understood. 

The group, Dr Richard Coleman, Dr Phil 
Mulhearn and Dr lan Jones, will measure 
surface conditions in the ocean at three 
locations along the east coast of Australia as 
the shuttle passes at an altitude of 400 km. 

After the shuttle’s return the ground and 


* This article is based on information provided by 
the Australian Information Service. 
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space measurements will be compared to see 
how accurately the shuttle has portrayed 
conditions on the surface. 

The project is officially titled ‘Ground 
Truthing of Synthetic Aperture Radar’ and 
will involve three selected 100 km square 
areas in the Great Barrier Reef, off northern 
New South Wales and in Bass Strait. 

During its 10-day flight, the space shuttle 
Columbia will make several passes over 
Australia, flying upside down so that the 
large radar antenna in the cargo bay can 
broadcast pulses of microwave to earth every 
20 seconds. 

The signals, returning to the shuttle’s 
antenna in less than a second, have a 
wave-length of about 20cm and reflect in 
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different ways from the ocean surface accord- 
ing to the turbulence of the water. 

Dr Coleman, a research fellow with the 
university’s Ocean Sciences Institute, said 
different patterns of wave behaviour on the 
surface gave distinctive ‘signatures’ of cur- 
rents, eddies and internal waves in the ocean 
beneath. 

During the shuttle flight in October, he will 
be stationed on the Great Barrier Reef to 
collect data on wave refraction around is- 
lands for later comparison with the data 
gathered by the shuttle. 

Dr Mulhearn, a research associate of the 
Ocean Sciences Institute, will collect informa- 
tion on the upwelling of currents close to the 
NSW coast. This will be compared with the 
second 100 km square image to be provided 
by NASA. 


Dr Jones, a research associate of the 


Marine Studies Centre, will be based on an oil 
rig in the Bass Strait where he and Dr Michael 
Banner, of the University of New South 
Wales, will take stereoscopic photographs of 
the sea surface. This will provide three- 
dimensional images of waves as small as 2 
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cm which they hope will give NASA scientists 
a better idea of what is being sensed by the 
synthetic aperture radar on the shuttle. 


‘Access to information of this kind is 
valuable in helping to build a fundamental 
understanding of ocean behaviour,’ Dr Cole- 
man said. ‘It can also help in weather 
forecasting and navigation. Navigators have 
known about currents for a long time, but 
remote sensing from satellites could give 
them the ability to take much greater advan- 
tage of currents and to avoid adverse cur- 
rents’. 


‘Radar sensing could also be useful for 
predicting the movement of ice flows, and 
can detect ships, so it may play a surveillance 
role under the new 200-mile zone regulations 
soon to be introduced under the international 
Law of the Sea’. 


‘There could also be many other commer- 
cial applications. The space shuttle will send 
back radar images of the land, as well as the 
seas, and this has already proved valuable in 
detecting mineral deposits, and for land use 
and agriculture’. 
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NGC 6520 is a small open cluster of young, blue stars that is seen against the rich star-fields of our Milky 
Way galaxy. Young stars emit most of their energy at short (ultra-violet and blue) wavelengths and so 
appear blue; older stars emit more of their light at longer wavelengths and thus appear yellow or red. 
(David Malin, Anglo-Australian Telescope. Copyright Anglo-Australian Telescope Board 1980). 
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PARLIAMENT 


Parliament 
Budget Statements 1984-85 


Following are extracts from the Budget Paper No. 1, aimed. by the Treasurer, Mr Paul 
Keating, MP, and the Minister for Finance, Mr John Dawkins, MP on 21 August: 


Foreign affairs, overseas aid and external territories 


Total outlays on foreign affairs, overseas aid and external E (referred to elsewhere 
in the budget documentation as ‘Foreign Affairs and Overseas Aid’ ) are estimated to increase 
by 8.7 per cent to $1261.6m in 1984-85. Expenditures in this area are mainly directed towards 
policies designed to promote relations with overseas countries aad to assist in the economic 
and social development of developing countries; expenditure: on external territories is 
relatively small. Official Development Assistance (ODA) accounts for the greater share (77 per 
cent) of expenditure under this heading; a more detailed account of Australia’s aid program is 
provided in Budget Paper No. 9 — Australia’s Overseas Develypment Assistance Program 
1984-85. i 











1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 

















Actual Actual Estimate Change 
$m $m $m $m % 
Aid payments — 
Bilateral aid — 
Papua New Guinea ........................ 275.9 302.1 314.1 + 12.0 + 4.0 
Projects, technical co-operation and related 
ACUVITICS «oh cei So nes peee E EE EE EET 154.5 183.3 198.5 + 15.2 + 8.3 
TENG so taietase liane E EEE 26.8 29.9 34.2 + 4.3 + 14.6 
Contribution for students from developing 
countries fa) .0 00000 ee 86.3 95.0 98.6 + 3.6 + 3.8 
Food AIG neh eh oni shed ie EEEE S Se 69.6 70.1 58.5 ~11.6 ~ 16.6 
OURO E E ee OO a Pi 29.2 33.1 48.5 +15.4 +46.5 
Total bilateral aid ...... 0.000 anaapa 642.3 713.5 752.5 +38.9 + 55 
Multilateral aid — 
international development finance 
institutiöns -sece eain EENE 67.1 102.7 99.3 — 3.4 - 3.3 
UN programs, regional and other 
international organisations................. 93.0 81.6 108.8 +27.1 +33.2 
Total multilateral aid. ....0.00000.00.0...... 160.1 184.3 208.1 + 23.7 + 12.9 
Aid administration. ..0...0.0.0..000.... 0622-2008. 10.9 11.3 13.1 + 1.8 + 16.2 
TOE BIG esusen anara EE aa aeni 813.3 909.2 973.7 +64.5 + 7.1 
Membership of international organisations and 
other non-aid expenditure.................... 40.8 39.6 43.6 + 4.0 + 10.1 
External territories................. Sabet earn 5.2 6.7 12.4 + 5.7 + 84.5 
General administration expenditure............. 193.2 212.2 235.5 +23.3 +11.0 
Recoveries and repayments .................0.. 8.0Cr 7.4Cr 3.6Cr + 3.9 + 52.1 
Total foreign affairs, overseas aid | 
and external territories (bj fc) ........... 1044.6 1 160.2 1261.6 +101.3 + 8.7 


' 

fa} The net cost to the Commonwealth of educating students from developing countries within Australia 
is identified for the first time in this year’s budget. To assist in comparisons, the figures for 1982-83 
and 1983-84 have also been adjusted to incorporate this item. 

(b) Referred to elsewhere in Budget documentation as ‘Foreign affairs and overseas aid’. 

fc) Some figures in the table differ slightly from those shown in Budget Paper No. 9 because of the use of 
different concepts for recording Australia’s overseas aid performance. 
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Aid payments 


An amount of $973.7m is provided for 
expenditure on overseas aid and aid adminis- 
tration in 1984-85. Total aid is estimated to 
increase by 7.1 per cent on 1983-84 expendi- 
ture similarly adjusted for the inclusion of the 
contribution towards the education of stu- 
dents from developing countries. Taking into 
account certain other aid-related expendi- 
tures which are detailed below in ‘assistance 
additional to aid payments’, total assistance 
to developing countries in 1984-85 is esti- 
mated to be $994.0m. 

This figure excludes some additional in- 
direct assistance, such as through the Export 
Finance and Insurance Corporation which 
provides financing, in certain circumstances, 
of exports of capital goods on concessional 
terms. 


Bilateral aid 
Papua New Guinea 


An amount of $314.1m is provided for 
expenditure on aid to or on behalf of the 
Papua New Guinea Government. This is an 
increase of $12.0m or 4.0 per cent on the 
assistance provided in 1983-84. 

The major part of Australia’s assistance to 
Papua New Guinea is provided as a grant-in- 
aid under a five-year aid agreement which 
expires at the end of 1985-86 and which 
originally provided for a 5 per cent annual 
real reduction in Australian aid. 

Following discussions with the Papua New 
Guinea Government, the terms of the agree- 
ment were revised in mid-1983 to allow for a 
slower reduction in the real level of budget- 
ary assistance to Papua New Guinea. Using 
this revised base level, the rates at which 
budget support grants would decline in real 
terms in the following three years were 
reduced from 5 per cent to 1 per cent, 2 per 
cent and 3 per cent for 1983-84, 1984-85 and 
1985-86 respectively. In accordance with the 
revised terms of the formula, provision is 
made for a budget support grant of $299.0m 
in 1984-85, an increase of $10.9m over 
1983-84. Budget support under the five-year 
aid agreement is now expected to total 
$1394.4m. The new agreement also provides 
for a reduction in the level of assistance in 
certain circumstances. 

Expenditure on the provision of education 
and technical assistance under the Papua 
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New  Guinea-Australia Technical Co- 
operation Program is estimated at $3.0m in 
1984-85, an increase of $0.6m over 1983-84. 
Payments of termination and retirement 
benefits and other pensions to expatriate 
officers (and their dependents) of former 
Papua New Guinea administrations and the 
Australian Staffing Assistance Group, which 
are made under the Papua New Guinea 
Staffing Assistance Act 1973, will be higher 
due to increases in retirement and other 
benefits. The estimate for 1984-85 is $12.1m, 
an increase of $0.5m on 1983-84 expenditure. 


Projects, technical co-operation and 
related activities 


Expenditure under this heading is esti- 
mated at $198.5m in 1984-85, an increase of 
$15.2m on 1983-84 expenditure. The major 
component consists of assistance to develop- 
ing countries, mainly in the Asian and Pacific 
regions, in relation to the provision of 
Australian expertise and equipment to sup- 
port projects such as the development of 
agriculture and the establishment of general 
infrastructure and health care facilities. An 
amount of $153.2m is to be provided in 
1984-85 for bilateral projects and technical 
assistance, compared with $142.0m in 1983- 
84. 

Assistance under the Development Import 
Grants Scheme, which provides grants to 
developing countries to import Australian 
goods and equipment for development activi- 
ties, is estimated to be $8.7m compared with 
$9.3m in 1983-84. An amount of $7.7m, an 
increase of $1.3m on 1983-84, has been 
provided for the Australian Staffing Assist- 
ance Scheme, under which Australia subsi- 
dises the salaries of Australians employed by 
the governments of developing countries. 

Assistance of $13.1m is to be provided 
under the Association of South-East Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) — Australia Economic Co- 
operation Program, an increase of $0.2m on 
1983-84. Funding for the co-financing of 
projects in association with the World Bank is 
expected to increase from $9.9m in 1983-84 
to $14m in 1984-85. An amount of $1.3m has 
been allocated in 1984-85, mainly for the 
installation and maintenance of computer 
and peripheral equipment as part of a project 
established in 1982-83 to automate the 
functions of the Office of the Narcotics 
Control Board in Thailand. 

Assistance of $0.5m will be provided to a 
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new program, the Women in Development 
Fund. This program will be used to stimulate 
projects that are specifically designed to meet 
the needs of women in developing countries. 
Training 

Expenditure in 1984-85 on training prog- 
rams (excluding expenditure in respect of 
Papua New Guinea and under the ‘contribu- 
tion towards the education of students from 
developing countries’ heading) is estimated 
at $34.2m, an increase of $4.3m on 1983-84. 

Expenditure on training programs covers 
the direct costs, including student fees, of 
officially sponsored students from develop- 
ing countries, except Papua New Guinea, and 
support for training institutions in some 
ASEAN and South Pacific countries. Also 
included under this heading is an amount of 
$7.2m for the provision of experts and 
equipment to selected Asian universities and 
the provision of fellowships in Australia for 
Asian academics under the Australian Uni- 
versities International Development Program. 
An amount of $0.8m is provided for the 
payment of visa-related charges of private 
South Pacific students. 


Contribution towards the education of 
students from developing countries 


The net cost to the Commonwealth of 
educating students from developing coun- 
tries in Australia is identified in the budget for 
the first time this year. This is in line with the 
relevant recommendations of both the Gol- 
dring and Jackson Committees’ Reports that 
the assistance provided to such students be 
identified as overseas development assist- 
ance, 

An amount of $98.6m has been provided 
for this purpose for 1984-85. It reflects an 
estimated gross cost of $129.3m less $30.7m 
collected in student charges paid by or for 
students from developing countries. it in- 
cludes $95.8m (net) for tertiary students and 
$2.8m for secondary students. 

Corresponding estimates have been made 
for 1982-83 and 1983-84. It is estimated that 
this net contribution by the Commonwealth 
will increase in 1984-85 by $3.6m. 

The amounts thus appropriated are to be 
paid by the Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau to the Department of Education 
and Youth Affairs, and they appear elsewhere 
in this Statement as offsets to Education 
outlays. 
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Food aid 


Expenditure on bilateral food aid, including 
food security measures, in 1984-85 is esti- 
mated at $58.5m, a decrease of $11.6m on 
1983-84. 

Under the Food Aid Convention (FAC) of 
the International Wheat Agreement, Australia 
has a commitment to provide a minimum of 
400 000 tonnes of wheat or wheat equivalent 
as food aid in 1984-85. Of this, 200 000 tonnes 
or 50 per cent will be given bilaterally and the 
remaining 50 per cent will be contributed to 
the World Food Program (WFP) — see 
heading ‘United Nations programs, regional 
and other international organisations’. In 
1983-84, 60 per cent of the FAC commitment 
was delivered under the bilateral program. 

The cost in 1984-85 of food grain provided 
bilaterally under the FAC, including a small 
component for monitoring, is estimated at 
$33.2m. A provision of $4.1m has also been 
made for certain handling and freight costs. 
This compares with $43.7m for grain and 
$6.1m for freight in 1983-84. 

In addition to the 400 000 tonne commit- 
ment, a minimum of 50000 tonnes of food 
grain aid, valued at $14.2m including freight, 
will be given on a bilateral basis to the 
International Emergency Food Reserve (IEFR) 
in 1984-85. The IEFR is an international facility 
administered by the WFP and the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation 
(FAO) providing food for emergency situa- 
tions. Other bilateral food aid consists of 
$5.5m for non-grain food aid items, such as 
milk powder and high protein biscuits. 

Expenditure on food security in 1984-85 
will amount to $1.5m, down $0.5m on 
1983-84 expenditure. These funds will be 
used to support projects in developing coun- 
tries aimed at increasing food production and 
improving storage, handling and marketing 
of food stocks. 


Other bilateral aid 


An estimated $8.7m is to be provided for 
emergency humanitarian relief in 1984-85, 
partly on a bilateral basis and partly multi- 
laterally, to allow Australia to respond quickly 
and effectively to emergency relief programs 
in different parts of the world. In 1983-84, 
$17.4m was spent on this item including 
assistance to Africa and Lebanon. 

The Australian Centre for International! 
Agricuitural Research Trust Account will 
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receive an estimated $10.5m in 1984-85 
compared with $7.0m in 1983-84. Expendi- 
tures from the trust account are expected to 
increase to $13.9m in 1984-85 from $5.9m in 
1983-84. The Centre was established in 
1981-82 to commission and fund research in 
Australian institutions on agriculture and 
related areas of benefit to developing coun- 
tries. 

An amount of $16m has been allocated to 
the Development Import Finance Facility to 
enable Australian aid recipients to import 
Australian goods and services for develop- 
ment projects on concessional terms match- 
ing those offered by other countries export- 
ing similar goods and services. The amount 
represents an estimated increase of $15.1m 
on 1983-84 expenditure. This increase reflects 
an expected rise in the number and size of 
successful tenders by Australian exporters. 

Support for voluntary aid organisations is 
estimated at $8.8m in 1984-85, principally to 
Australian voluntary organisations. This com- 
pares with expenditure of $8.3m in 1983-84. 

Also included under this heading is Austra- 
lia’s contribution of $0.7m over two years to 
help defray the costs incurred by the Govern- 
ment of Tuvalu in holding the 1984 South 
Pacific Forum. Some $0.4m of this amount 
was provided in 1983-84 and the remainder, 
$0.3m, is to be provided this year. 

An amount of $0.6m has been allocated to 
a new program of Development Studies and 
Research. This program was endorsed by the 
Jackson Committee and will support research 
projects in fields relevant to development. 


Multilateral aid 


The Commonwealth helps to support a 
number of international organisations, in- 
cluding development finance institutions, 
United Nations agencies and various regional 
organisations. Payments in 1984-85 are esti- 
mated at $208.1m, an increase of $23.7m or 
12.9 per cent over 1983-84. 


international development finance 
institutions 

Australia provides significant support for 
the lending activities of international finance 
institutions both as capital contributions and 
contributions for concessional funding activi- 
ties organised through these institutions. 
Financial support in such cases takes the 
form of cash payments and the lodgement of 
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promissory notes which are drawn down by 
the institutions either as required to meet 
their commitments or on the basis of pre- 
viously agreed schedules. 

Expenditure in 1984-85 is estimated at 
$99.3m, compared with $102.7m in 1983-84. 
This expenditure is mainly due to drawdowns 
against promissory notes lodged with the 
International Development Association (IDA) 
of $60m in 1984-85 compared with $70.1m in 
1983-84. Those with the Asian Development 
Fund (ADF) are expected to be $15.5m in 
1984-85 compared with $12.8m in 1983-84. 
Other estimated payments are capital con- 
tributions to the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (IBRD) of $11.7m, 
$9.6m to the Asian Development Bank (ADB), 
including $2.4m for the ADB's third general 
capital increase, and contributions to the 
International Fund for Agricultural Develop- 
ment (IFAD) of $2.5m. 

After allowing for payment of the 1984-85 
provisions, total outstanding obligations in 
future years to these organisations will be 
$506.3m. The amounts, which will be drawn 
down over a number of years, comprise 
$323.9m for the ADB {including $291.8m for 
the ADF, its concessional lending affiliate), 
$173.4m for the IBRD (including $161.6m for 
IDA, its concessional lending affiliate), and 
$9.0m for IFAD. 


United Nations programs, regional and 
other international organisations 


Total payments under this heading are 
estimated at $108.8m, an increase of $27.1m 
on 1983-84. 

Multilateral food aid contributions under 
the World Food Program (WFP) are to rise 
substantially, from $32.8m in 1983-84 to 
$53.5m in 1984-85, due to three factors. First, 
there will be an increase in the volume of 
food grain, provided from 160 000 tonnes in 
1983-84 to 200 000 tonnes in 1984-85 or from 
40 per cent to 50 per cent of the Food Aid 
Convention (FAC) commitment. The cost of 
the grain in 1984-85 is estimated at $31.4m. 
Second, the amount provided as cash to the 
WFP for freight and related costs will increase 
from $4.5m in 1983-84 to $15.7m in 1984-85 
due to adoption of a new formula for 
calculating these costs in conformity with 
WFP requirements. Third, expenditure of 
$6.4m deferred from 1983-84 will complete 
Australia’s commitment to the WFP under the 
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1983 and 1984 biennial cash and commod- 
ities pledge. Annual contributions of non- 
grain commodities worth $8m pledged by 
Australia in March 1984 for 1985 and 1986 will 
commence in 1985-86. 

Provision is also made under this heading 
for contributions of $27.7m in 1984-85 to 
several United Nations organisations, an 
increase of $0.3m over 1983-84 expenditure. 
These include $16m for the 1984 contribution 
to the United Nations Development Program, 
and $4.1m, $2.2m and $1.1m for the 1985 
contributions to the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund and the United Nations 
Fund for Population Activities respectively. 

Assistance to regional and other interna- 
tional programs is estimated at $27.6m in 
1984-85, an increase of $6.2m over 1983-84 
expenditure. Organisations receiving support 
include the Commonwealth Fund for Technic- 
al Co-operation, the Commonwealth Youth 
Program, the South Pacific Commission and 
the South Pacific Bureau for Economic Co- 
operation; support is also given to a number 
of international and regional research and 
training centres. 


Aid administration 


The administration costs of the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau are esti- 
mated to increase from $11.3m in 1983-84 to 
$13.1m in 1984-85. Part of the increased 
expenditure proposed is to be used for 
improving the quality of aid administration, 
in line with the recommendations of the 
Jackson Report. Measures include a small 
increase in full-time staff numbers, engage- 
ment of management consultants, and purch- 
ase of computing equipment. 


Assistance additional to aid payments 


Certain other budget provisions totalling 
$20.3m are recognised as Official Develop- 
ment Assistance (ODA) for international re- 
porting purposes. 

Some $6.5m of expenditure on Australia’s 
Defence Co-operation Program will be spent 
on projects, such as topographic surveying 
and mapping in Indonesia, Vanuatu and 
Kiribati, which are recognised as ODA. Details 
of the program, which is primarily under- 
taken as an extension of Australia’s own 
defence effort, are described in the section 
‘Defence co-operation’. 
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Australia also provides indirect economic 
aid through its contributions to the regular 
budgets of a number of international orga- 
nisations (e.g. the World Health Organisation, 
Commonwealth Secretariat and the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation) 
that assist in the financing of aid projects in 
developing countries. The aid component of 
Australia’s contributions to these organisa- 


tions in 1984-85 is estimated at $6.5m. Aid 


and aid-related expenditure elsewhere in the 
budget amounts to an estimated $7.3m. 


Membership of international 
organisations and other non-aid 
expenditure 


These payments relate mainly to Austra- 
lia's membership of a large number of 
international and regional organisations. Par- 
ticipation in these organisations entails con- 
tributions to their administrative expenses 
and, in some cases, their functional activities. 
Total expenditure for these purposes in 
1984-85 is estimated at $43.6m including 
$12.4m for the United Nations regular 
budget, $4.4m for the World Health Organisa- 
tion, $4.6m for the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organisation (FAO), $2.4m for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation (UNESCO), $2.4m for 
the International Labour Organisation (ILO), 
$2.1m for the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD), 


, $2.7m for the United Nations Interim Force in 
‘Lebanon and $1.8m for the International! 


Atomic Energy Agency. 

This heading also includes provision for 
cultural relations overseas and exchange 
visits, together with expenditures by the 
Australia-Japan Foundation, the Australia- 
China Council and the Australia New Zealand 
Foundation. 


External territories 


Under this item are shown the costs (net of 
revenue) of administering the three external 
territories of Cocos (Keeling), Christmas and 
Norfolk Islands. Expenditure in respect of the 
Australian Antarctic Territory is primarily for 
scientific purposes, and is shown under 
‘General and Scientific Research nec’. Ex- 
penditure in respect of other external territor- 
ies is negligible, and has not been separated 
from the expenditure items within which it 
falis. The net expenditure in respect of each 
of the three territories is shown below. 
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1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 
Actual Actual Estimate Change 

a e 
$m $m $m $m Yo 

Cocos (Keeling Islands) ..................--4--. 5.4 5.9 7.2 +1.3 + 21.6 
Christmas Island ................ 06050 -e eee eee 0.8Cr 0.3 3.5 +3.3 n.a. 
Norfolk sland 3.224.065 enea AN AER 0.5 0.6 1.6 +14.1 + 193.4 
TOTAL 24 ctl r a a e a Ea 5.2 6.7 12.4 +5.7 + 845 


The $1.3m increase in estimated net ex- 
penditure on the Cocos (Keeling) Islands in 
1984-85 is mainly due to certain obligations 
given by the Commonwealth which relate to 
the Cocos Malay community's decision to 
integrate with the Australian mainland. 

The net cost of administering Christmas 
Island in 1984-85 is estimated at $3.5m, an 
increase of $3.3m over 1983-84. This is 
attributed to a decision to bring the institu- 
tional and governmental framework for 
Christmas Island into line with that of the 
mainiand. 

Estimated net expenditure on Norfolk Is- 
land ($1.6m) includes $1m of a $2m Com- 
monwealth grant to the Norfolk Island Gov- 
ernment towards the cost of upgrading the 
island's water and sewerage system. The 
remaining $1m of the grant is to be paid in 
1985-86. The grant is to be matched by $1m 
loans to be obtained by the Norfolk Island 
Government in each financial year. 


General administration expenditure 


Administration costs of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs (other than those of the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
which are included under the ‘Aid administra- 
tion’ heading) and the Overseas Property 
Office of the Department of Administrative 
Services are estimated to increase by $23.3m 
in 1984-85 to $235.5m. The increase in 
expenditure on overseas property services of 
$7.4m reflects increased costs of leased 
accommodation, the commencement of con- 
struction of the Riyadh (Saudi Arabia) Chan- 
cery and Head of Mission residence, and 
design costs involved in the Beijing Chancery 
and residential complex. 

An increasse of $9.5m in the recurrent costs 
within Australia of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs largely reflects increases in salaries 
and higher administration costs particularly 
in respect of the cost of implementation of 
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revised passport procedures flowing from the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission 
of Inquiry into Drug Trafficking. The Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs’ overseas recurrent 
expenditure has increased by $4.3m largely 
because of increased salaries and allowances 
and higher administration costs. 


Recoveries and repayments 


Recoveries and repayments are estimated 
at $3.6m in 1984-85. These include repay- 
ments in respect of loans provided to the Fiji 
and Papua New Guinea Governments on 
concessional terms under the overseas aid 
program. 


Overseas students charge 


Australia is one of many countries which 
impose charges on overseas students to help 
defray costs which are met in the first 
instance by taxpayers. Accordingly, overseas 
students attending Australian universities, 
colleges of advanced education and equiva- 
lent institutions, or undertaking certain other 
Commonwealth funded tertiary courses, are 
required to contribute to the costs of their 
tuition through the Overseas Students 
Charge. Following the annual review of 
charges and pending Government decisions 
on a recent review of overseas student 
policies (see below), the three levels of 
charges will increase by 15 per cent for 1985. 
This will yield an additional $5.1m in revenue 
in 1984-85. The new range will be from $2500 
to $3350 p.a., depending on the course of 
study, and charges will recover about one- 
third of annual average per student recurrent 
costs in higher education. The Government 
will continue to pay the charge for private 
students from Papua New Guinea and de- 
veloping countries in the South Pacific region 
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(about $0.8m in 1984-85) and for students 
sponsored by the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau (about $2.7m in 1984-85). 
These funds will be appropriated through the 
Bureau and form part of Australia’s overseas 
aid program. Further funds are to be 
appropriated through the Bureau for the first 
time in 1984-85 to make explicit the previous- 
ly hidden contribution for students from 
developing countries, reflecting the fact that 
overseas student charges paid by these 
students (or for them by the Bureau) do not 
cover full costs — see ‘Contribution towards 
the Education of Students from Developing 
Countries’. 

Following a review of the number of places 
which should be made available for private 
overseas students in 1985, it has been 
decided that intakes will be 2000 for secon- 
dary study and 1500 for tertiary study. Along 
with existing students continuing their study, 
this will mean there will be about 4200 places 
for private overseas secondary students and 
12 000 places for overseas tertiary students. 
Excluding students whose liability is met 
from Australia’s aid program, the estimated 
number of students liable for the charge in 
1984-85 will be 11 500 compared with 11 200 
in 1983-84. Revenue from these students is 
estimated to be $28.4m in 1984-85 compared 
with $23.7m in 1983-84. 

As mentioned earlier, the Government is 
currently giving consideration to Australia’s 
overseas student program following the 
completion of the Review of Private Overseas 
Student Policy by an independent committee 
(the Goldring Committee). While the report 
advocates, among other things, changes in 
the administration of the overseas student 
program including control of student num- 
bers by educational institutions in proportion 
to their enrolments, its recommendations on 
student charges would require only smali 
changes to the existing levels. In its delibera- 
tions, the Government will also be consider- 
ing the recommendations on this subject 
made in the Jackson report on Australia’s 
overseas aid program. This latter report 
advocates a more market-based cost recov- 
ery program and abolition of Government 
control over numbers, and would require 
more extensive changes to current arrange- 
ments. It is expected that any changes which 
may be made to the existing program 
following consideration of these reports will 
not be introduced until 1986. 
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Contribution towards the education of 
students from developing countries 


As mentioned above, the Overseas Stu- 
dents Charge paid by or on behalf of overseas 
students in Australian tertiary institutions 
covers only about one-third of the recurrent 
cost to the Australian taxpayer of providing 
places for those students. The balance of the 
total cost {and the whole of the cost for 
overseas students in schools who are not 
liable for the charge) has been borne up to 
now through the education budget. 

As some 95 per cent of overseas students 
are from developing countries and as these 
countries in general derive substantial econo- 
mic and other benefits from education in 
Australia of their citizens, it has been decided 
to recognise more explicitly this contribution 
to students from developing countries by 
providing it through the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (ADAB). For 1984-85, 
ADAB will make payments to the Department 
of Education and Youth Affairs equal to the 
estimated costs of providing places in educa- 
tional institutions for tertiary and secondary 
students from developing countries, after 
deducting from the gross costs of providing 
places the overseas students charges paid by 
or for the students concerned. The ADAB 
payments in 1984-85 are estimated at $95.8m 
for tertiary students and $2.8m for secondary 
students. The receipt of these payments by 
the Department of Education and Youth 
Affairs will provide an offset to outlays on 
tertiary education and schools, and the 
overall effect of the change in accounting 
practice will be to reduce outlays on educa- 
tion by $98.6m and to increase outlays on 
overseas aid by the same amount. To allow 
comparisons, corresponding adjustments 
have been made to figures for 1982-83 and 
1983-84. 


Defence science and technology 
establishments 


The Defence Science and Technology 
Organisation (DSTO) provides scientific and 
technical advice on matters relating to de- 
fence policy, supports the Services in the 
selection of defence materiel, assists in 
maintaining and developing the capability of 
the Defence Force, develops selected pro- 
totype military equipment, assists in the 
transfer of technology to defence-related 
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industries and develops its technology base 
to meet future needs. A program of technical 
co-operation is maintained with the United 
States, United Kingdom, Canada and New 
Zealand. 

In 1984-85, expenditure on DSTO is to 
increase by $10.5m to $157.7m to cover 
salaries and other administrative and oper- 
ational expenses, machinery, plant, stores, 
and works services of the establishments and 
laboratories of the organisation. Expenditure 
on new and replacement scientific and tech- 
nical equipment and stores is estimated at 
$22.9m, an increase of $6.2m over 1983-84. 
Research and development work is con- 
tinuing on such projects as the Jindalee 
over-the-horizon radar, electronic warfare 
techniques including development of a decoy 
defence against anti-ship missiles (Project 
Winnin) and underwater detection aids. 


Defence co-operation 


Australia maintains a variety of bilateral 
contacts with countries in South-East Asia 
and the South-West Pacific. Relations with 
these countries have been developed as a 
practical expression of Australia’s interest in 
regional security and to promote contacts 
with governments and the defence forces of 
countries with which Australia shares 
strategic interests. 

Total expenditure on the Defence Co- 
operation Program (DCP) is estimated to 
increase from $45.6m in 1983-84 to $48.2m in 
1984-85. It provides for the continuation of 
present policies and programs with regional 
countries including initial expenditure on the 
Pacific patrol boat project to assist South- 
West Pacific island states to develop a 
national surveillance and enforcement capa- 
bility. 

Papua New Guinea (PNG) continues to 
receive the highest priority in the DCP with 
expenditure on assistance estimated at 
$17.8m in 1984-85. Assistance is provided in 
the form of loan personnel to the PNG 
Defence Force (PNGDF) and advisory assist- 
ance for national development tasks, equip- 
ment, and training and study visits to Austra- 
lia by PNGDF personnel. 

Indonesia is a major participant in the DCP 
involving a budget provision for assistance of 
$9.8m in 1984-85. This will cover expenditure 
on joint projects in survey and mapping, 
communications and electronics, and mari- 
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time surveillance as well as advisory assist- 
ance and training. 

In addition to maintaining an air presence 
at Butterworth, Malaysia, Australia has de- 
veloped bilateral programs with Malaysia 
($5.5m) and Singapore ($1.5m) which place 
emphasis on advisory assistance, training 
and study visits to Australia and on joint 
projects. 

Continuing assistance totalling $13.3m is 
also provided to countries in the South-West 
Pacific, the Philippines and Thailand for a 
range of bilateral activities and $0.4m for 
training facilities and equipment for overseas 
students in Australia. It is expected that 1240 
personnel from overseas forces will visit 
Australia for courses and study visits in 
1984-85 compared with 1137 in 1983-84. 


Conference on Disarmament in 
Europe 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 29 February 
1984: 

(1) Is he able to say whether the Confer- 
ence on Disarmament in Europe agreed on 
any measures to verify military detente or 
disengagement or make such measures poli- 
tically binding. 

(2) What militarily significant and specific 
proposals has Australia made in international 
forums to provide such verification and 
enforcement. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) The Conference on Disarmament in 
Europe (CDE) has as its objective the negotia- 
tion of confidence and security building 
measures, designed to reduce the risk of 
military confrontation in Europe, which 
would be militarily significant, politically 
binding, verifiable and applicable to the 
whole of Europe, defined as stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Urals. The first session of 
the Conference opened in Stockholm on 17 
January and ended on 16 March. It was 
marked by opening presentations by the 
participants (the United States, Canada, and 
all the states of Europe except Albania) and 
the tabling of proposals by North Atlantic 
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Treaty Organisation and the neutral-non- 
aligned group for confidence building mea- 
sures and by Warsaw Pact advocacy of its 
proposal for a ‘non-use of force’ agreement 
between East and West. The second session 
of the Conference opened on 8 May. Substan- 
tial negotiations have yet to commence, 
although the Warsaw Pact has now also 
tabled, on 8 May, its own set of proposals. 

(2) Although Australia does not participate 
in this European Conference, the Govern- 
ment believes that peace and security in 
Europe is vitally important for all countries. 
On 17 January | sent a message to the 
Chairman of the CDE expressing the Govern- 
ment’s best wishes for a successful confer- 
ence and its hopes for a positive outcome. 
Australia has consistently stressed on all 
appropriate occasions the importance of 
concluding arms control agreements that are 
adequately verifiable thereby providing confi- 
dence that such agreement are being com- 
plied with. Australia has given strong support 
to the United Nations study on concepts of 
security which should result in recommenda- 
tions directly relevant to matters of detente 
and military disengagement, whether in 
Europe or elsewhere. An Australian expert 
has been nominated to participate in this 
study. Australia has also strongly supported 
an initiative of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to set up a United Nations study 
into confidence building measures, which 
will also be of direct relevance to the CDE and 
the verification of military detente and disen- 
gagement. 


intermediate-range Nuclear Force 
negotiations: Soviet action* 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 29 February 
1984: 

(1) Is he able to say whether (a) each 2 
258-20 deployments in Europe have replaced 
3 SS-4 or SS-5 missiles, with some 600 
missiles reduced to 473 by December 1983, 
and aggregate yield decreased by a factor of 
1.7 because of lower yield per missile and (b) 
the triple warheads of SS-20 missiles are 
more accurate in targeting than the warheads 
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* See also AFAR, Volume 54, No. 11, November 
1983, page 753. 
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of Cruise or Pershing Il missiles being 
deployed in Western Europe from late 1983. 

(2) Can he summarise the points of differ- 
ences between the negotiators at intermedi- 
ate nuclear force disarmament talks concern- 
ing the above issues. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) 

(a) A statement to the effect was made by 
the Soviet First Deputy Defence Minis- 
ter and Chief of the Soviet General 
Staff, Marshal of the Soviet Union, 
Nikolai V. Ogarkov, at a press confer- 
ence in Moscow on 4 December 1983. 
The Government has no reason to 
dispute Marshal Ogarkov’s statement. 
the reverse would appear to be the 
case. Figures given in the 1983 SIPRI 
Yearbook indicate that Pershing Il and 
Cruise missiles have greater accuracy 
than the $S20. Table 1.1 on page 6 of 
the Yearbook gives the following fi- 
gures for CEP (Circular Error Probable) 
for the three missiles: (CEP is the 
accepted measure of missiles accura- 
cy: the smaller the CEP, the more 
accurate is the missile) 
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CEP 
Missile (metres) 
$S20 400 
Pershing Il 40 
GLCM 50 


(2) The major points of difference in the 
negotiations on intermediate range nuclear 
forces were as follows, according to pub- 
lished United States reports (no comparably 
detailed account from Soviet sources is 
available but what has been said by the 
Soviets does not lead us to question the 
United States account). 

(i) The geographical scope of the proposed 
limitations 

The Soviet Union wanted these to be 
limited to continental Europe and adjacent 
waters (thereby leaving Soviet INF systems in 
Soviet Asia outside the framework of the 
negotiations) while the U.S. and later its 
Asian allies, argued for a ‘global’ solution, 
that is, one that would encompass Soviet INF 
systems throughout the Soviet Union and not 
just in the European part of the USSR. They 
said they did not want Soviet SS20s simply to 
be relocated from Europe to Asia. 

(fi) The nature of the systems to be 
included in the negotiations 
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The U.S. originally wanted to limit discus- 
sions in the first phase of the negotiations to 
land-based missiles, which it considered to 
be the most destabilising systems, and to 
include aircraft at a later stage. The Soviet 
Union wished to include aircraft from the 
outset. 
= (iii) The British and French nuclear sys- 
tems 

The Soviet Union said that it should be 
compensated in the negotiations for the 
existence of the British and French indepen- 
dent nuclear deterrents. This was adamantly 
opposed by the U.S., British and French 
Governments and by the other members of 
NATO. 

(iv) United States missiles in Europe 

The Soviet Union said that deployment of 
new U.S. missiles in Europe would be 
unacceptable. It claimed that there was 
already rough parity in the nuclear balance in 
Europe and that NATO's INF deployments 
would disturb that situation to the detriment 
of the Soviet Union. (It maintained this claim 
throughout the negotiations despite the fact 
that its own deployment of SS20 missiles 
continued from the time that the negotiations 
commenced in November 1981 and that SS20 
numbers rose from around 170 in late 1981 to 
351 by March 1983.) 

During the negotiations there was some 
progress towards resolution of the first three 
of these issues as a result of both sides 
showing some flexibility but neither departed 
from its opening position on the fourth, 
which was whether or not there could be new 
U.S. missiles in Europe. When the NATO 
deployments commenced the Soviets walked 
out of the talks, saying they would not return 
to the negotiations until NATO indicated its 
willingness to withdraw the missiles. This 
remains the Soviet position. While NATO has 
indicated that it is willing to continue to talk 
and that missiles already deployed could be 
removed as part of an agreement, it has 
remained firm that it will not withdraw its 
missiles as a precondition to resuming talks. 


Deployment of Pershing I 
missiles in Europe 

The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 29 February 
1984: 
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is he able to say whether Pershing missiles 
in Europe will reduce the interval between 
launch and target to 6 minutes, making 
greater the danger of an automatic launch in 
response. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member’s question is as follows: 

The flight time for the Pershing Il ballistic 
missile will depend on the distance between 
the point of launch and the intended target. | 
understand from public sources that the flight 
time is approximately 13 minutes when the 
missiles are flown to their maximum range. 
The warning time for these missiles could, 
however, be less. 

The Government understands the concerns 
of those who believe that deployment of 
Pershing Il missiles in Europe could lead to an 
increased likelihood of an ‘automatic launch 
in response’ by the Soviet Union. The 
Government does not believe, however, that 
such a response would be an inevitable 
consequence of the Pershing li deployments. 
In the first place, short flight and warning 
times apply in the case of Soviet SS20 
missiles which were first deployed in 1977 
and to Submarine-Launched Ballistic Missiles 
(SLBMs) which have been in the arsenals of 
both sides since the mid-1960s. Secondly, 
although Soviet policy on all aspects of 
nuclear doctrine is not entirely clear there is 
good reason to believe that, as with the 
United States, control over nuclear weapons 
in the Soviet Union is exercised at the highest 
political level. The Government has not seen 
any indication that that situation has changed 
as a result of the Pershing deployments. 

it is a fundamental element of Australian 
foreign policy that the world's nuclear 
weapons stockpiles should be reduced and 
eventually eliminated. Australia’s position 
has been to urge that agreements should be 
reached between the superpowers which 
would lead to both qualitative restraints and 
quantitative reductions in nuclear forces. It 
strongly supported the bilateral negotiations 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union on reductions in strategic arms 
(START) and on limitations on Intermediate- 
range Nuclear Forces (INF) and expressed its 
regret when they were broken off at the end 
of 1983. Australia has called on a number of 
occasions for the early resumption of talks 
between the superpowers that would bring 
about limitations and reductions to their 
nuclear arsenals. 
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Defence related facilities: foreign 
involvement 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Mir Spender asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 9 November 1983: 

Will he bring up to date the information 
contained in the answer to question No. 1253 
(Hansard, 10 October 1978, pages 1658-63) 
and provide information as at 1 July for each 
of the years 1978 to 1983 inclusive when 
updating the answers to parts (1), (7) and (8) 
of that question. 

Mr Scholes — The answer to the honour- 
able member’s question is as follows: 

Since the provision of the information 
contained in the answer to question No. 1253 
(Hansard, 10 October 1978, pp 1658-63), the 
following developments have occurred: 

(a) The Joint Project, Woomera, was ter- 
minated on 30 June 1980; 

Solar observatory at Learmonth, West- 

ern Australia, was established under an 

exchange of notes between Australia 
and the United States of America 
constituting an agreement for the 
establishment, maintenance and op- 
eration of a solar observatory. The 

agreement entered into force on 27 

October 1977 with an initial non- 

terminable period of ten years. Thereaf- 

ter the agreement may be terminated 
by either party on twelve months 
notice. The co-operating agencies are 
the U.S. Air Force and the Australian 

Department of Science and Technolo- 

gy. The observatory monitors solar 

activity to assist in the prediction of 
solar activity which can disrupt military 
and space communications. It com- 

menced operations in 1979; 

(c) TRANET Smithfield — On 29 July 1979 
a new memorandum of implementing 
procedures relating to the TRANET 
station at Smithfield between the U.S. 
Department of Defence and the Austra- 
lian Department of Defence as co- 
operating agencies came into effect. In 
1980 Australia agreed to the location of 
portable tracking equipment at the 
station in connection with the testing 
phase of the U.S. NAVSTAR Global 
Positioning System. In 1982 the station 
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ceased to be designated as Station 112 
and is now known as TRANET Smith- 
field and designated Station 545; 

Joint Tropical Trials and Research 
Establishment — The initial period of 
the JTTRE memorandum of under- 
standing (MOU) under which the joint 
Australian-United Kingdom program of 
tropical testing is carried out expired in 
1980: However, the MOU contained 
provision for continuation of the prog- 
ram after that date on the basis of 
termination or variation by mutual 
consent or by 12 months notice by 
either Government. It is under this 
provision that the program is con- 
tinuing. Arising out of internal re- 
organisation the UK co-operating agen- 
cy is now the Controller Research and 
Development Establishments, Re- 
search and Nuclear, Ministry of De- 
fence. JTTRE facilities are located at 
Innisfail, Cloncurry and Cowley Beach, 
Queensland; 

The flight of Royal Australian Air Force 
Mirage aircraft from Butterworth pre- 
viously detached to Tengah in Singa- 
pore now deploys on a periodic basis 
from Butterworth to Paya Lebar; 

The Headquarters Australian Defence 
Co-operation Group, Papua New 
Guinea was disbanded on 1 January 
1983. Defence personnel providing 
administrative support to Australian 
loan personnel and formed units oper- 
ating in Papua New Guinea under the 
defence co-operation program are now 
located in the Australian High Commis- 
sion, Port Moresby; and 

Sinai Multinational Force and Obser- 
vers — Since 25 April 1982, an Austra- 
lian contingent of 99 personnel and 
eight UH1H helicopters together with 
some 35 New Zealand personne! and 
two New Zealand UH1H helicopters has 
operated the Rotary Wing Aviation Unit 
(RWAU) of the Multinational Force and 
Observers (MFO) at El Gorah in the 
Sinai. In addition, Australia provides 
seven officers on the MFO Headquar- 
ters staff. The RWAU provides primary 
transportation for MFO observer veri- 
fication missions, logistic support 
flights, and airfield, flight control and 
meteorological services at El Gorah. 
The RWAU operates in accordance with 
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an exchange of letters between the between 1978 and 1983. The following table 

Minister for Foreign Affairs and the lists the facilities which were operated jointly 

Director-General MFO tabled in Parlia- by Australia and a foreign power in those 

ment on 17 March 1982. years, the foreign power and designated 

2. No defence-related facilities in Australia co-operating agency, and the number of 
were operated solely by a foreign power foreign and Australian personnel involved: 


Defence-related facilities in Australia jointly operated by Australia and a foreign 
power for which the Department of Defence is the Australian co-operating agency 


e 


Foreign 
Foreign power personnel 
and including Australian 
Name of co-operating SOFA personnel SOFA 
Date facility agency personnel (See Note 2) personnel 
Oa te ee gc EE N Ree sh a a aa err 
1 July 1979- Joint Project, UK Ministry of 22 102 Nil 
30 June 1980 Woomera Defence 
1 July 1979- Tranet, U.S. Defense 1(Since 1980) 2 RAN: 1 (Since 1980) 
30 June1983 Smithfield Mapping Average 365 varied 41-48 Varied 340-424, 
Agency average 44 average 365 
North West U.S. Navy Civilian: varied 
Cape Naval 204-216, 
Communicat- average 210 
ion Station 
Joint Tropical UK Ministryof 3 6 Nil 
Trials and Defence 
Research 
Establish- 


ment (JTTRE) 


Joint Defence U.S. Department Varied 220-249, Varied 218-245, Varied 115-120, 
Space of Defense average 236 average 233 average 118 
Research 
Facility 
{(JSDRF}, Pine 
Gap 


Joint Defence U.S. Air Force Varied 204-217, Varied 188-205, Varied 185-192, 
Space average 210 average 193 average 190 
Communicat- 
ions Station 
(JDSCS), 

Nurrungar 


ener erential CCL CLA 


Notes: (1) This table does not include information relating to facilities in Australia which are operated 
primarily for scientific or for other civil purposes, e.g., the NASA facilities, the OMEGA navigation facility. 
While some of these facilities may from time to time provide information that is useful for Defence 
purposes, they are not operated by or for Australian or foreign military authorities; nor is it accurate to 
describe their basic purpose and functions as defence-related. 

(2) These figures relate to Australian personnel employed by each facility, but do not include Australian 
Federal Police on security duty. The normal AFP contingent at each facility is: 

North West Cape Naval Communication Station — 8 

Joint Defence Space Research Facility — 15 

Joint Defence Space Communications Station — 17. 
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3. Annual operating costs to Australia of the defence-related facilities for which the 
Department of Defence is the Australian co-operating agency are shown in the table below: 


1978-79 1979-80 1980-87 1981-82 1982-83 
$000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 
Woomera Joint Project... aa. 1717 1 640 OT F a 
Tranet, Smithfield... l... aaa 79 80 72 106 - 118, 
North West Cape....................... 1 416 1 560 1517 1 676 1837 
JTTRE, Innisfail... 74 124 169 161 192 
JDSCS, Nurrungar aaa aaa. 3 613 4 488 5 433 5 676 6 686 
JSDSRF, Pine Gap ..................... 626 691 853 985 1 212 


Notes: (1) Includes costs of Australian Federal Police, but not 


costs that may be incurred by other 


Departments and authorities which are not funded by Defence. 


(2) Includes provision for Defence Force Retirement and Death Benefits S 


1978-79. 


Australia’s opposition to nuclear 
war 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 29 February 
1984: 

(1) Has Australia opposed a United Na- 
tions resolution condemning nuclear war as 
the most monstrous crime. 

(2) Can he say what is classed by Australia 
as a more monstrous crime. 

(3) Does Australia support (a) the 24 April 
1952 United States paper ‘Essential Principles 
for a Disarmament Programme,’ (b) the 1973 
U.S.-Soviet Agreement on the prevention of 
nuclear war and (c) the Kellogg-Briand pact 
(Treaty of Paris) outlawing war. 

(4) Does Australia adhere to the McCloy- 
Zorin principles and propose a compromise 
between the 1962 U.S. and Soviet Union 
disarmament programs. 

(5) Will he declare his support at the UN for 
urgent summit discussion of the 1978 
McKnight Draft Treaty.as updated in The 
Forgotten Treaties — A Practical Plan for 
World Disarmament published this year by 
the Law Council of Australia; if not, (a) what 
are the objections, (b) what are the alterna- 
tives and {c} when will Australians have 
Australian alternative drafts circulated for 
public information and discussion and as an 
example to other nations in developing 
public opinion in favour of placing human 
survival before national sovereign military 
power. 
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(6) Will he (a) acknowledge that existing 
systems of deterrence and negotiation from 
strength based on national sovereign military 
power are counter-productive as a security 
system in an age of omnicidal weapons and 
that in such an age no nation can be trusted 
to be prosecutor, judge and executioner in its 
own disputes and (b) sponsor in conjunction 
with any concurring nation a constitutional 
convention of all peoples to direct their 
sovereign representatives to compel interna- 
tionally established arbitration of internation- 
al disputes and internationally established 
enforcement of disarmament as the only 
alternative to the arms race and to override 
sovereign national military interests. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member’s question is as follows: 

(1) This apparently refers to resolution No. 
38/75 sponsored by the Soviet Union, one of 
whose operative paragraphs condemns nuc- 
lear war in these terms. Australia and 18 
other countries voted against this resolution 
and 30 abstained. The reason for Australia's 
negative vote was that this Soviet draft 
resolution seemed essentially directed at 
making propaganda against the United 
States and its allies, not seeking to promote 
agreement. The Government does not be- 


lieve that the UN General Assembly and the 


debate there on disarmament should be 
occasions for seeking to heighten, rather than 
reduce international tensions. 

(2) Australia’s opposition to nuclear war 
and its active support for measures to 
prevent it is not brought into question by the 
decision to vote against the resolution refer- 
red to in (1) above. The Government's 
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position on this has been clearly stated in 
many recent public statements. 

(3) (a) While Australia would endorse the 
24 April 1952 U.S. paper Essential Principles 
for a Disarmament Programme, most of 
these principles have been elaborated and 
supplemented tn the drafts under considera- 
tion in the current negotiations on a compre- 
hensive program of disarmament in the 
Conference on Disarmament in Geneva. 

(b) Australia supports the 1973 U.S.-Soviet 
agreement on the prevention of nuclear war, 
which remains in force. 

(c) The 1928 Kellogg-Briand pact (Treaty of 
Paris) was superseded by the United Nations 
Charter to which Australia, of course, fully 
subscribes. 

(4) The 1961 McCloy-Zorin principles were 
endorsed unanimously by the UN General 
Assembly tn Resolution 1722 (XVI) of 20 
December 1961. Australia participated in that 
decision. These principles and the 1962 
American and Soviet disarmament programs 
are direct antecedents of the continuing 
multilateral negotiations in the Conference 
on Disarmament (and its predecessor bodies) 
on a comprehensive program of disarma- 
ment. Australia has been participating active- 
ly in these talks since joining the Committee 
on Disarmament in 1979. 

(5) The publication of the McKnight draft 
disarmament treaty by the Law Council of 
Australia is an important demonstration of 
the deep concern which the issues of peace 
and disarmament arouse throughout the 
Australian community. In accordance with 
my instructions, our Ambassador for Dis- 
armament in Geneva has sent copies of the 
book The Forgotten Treaties to the leaders of 
each of the forty delegations in the Confer- 
ence on Disarmament in Geneva and to 
selected members of the United Nations 
Secretariat. 

Regrettably negotiations on the proposed 
comprehensive program of disarmament 
(which would be along much the same lines 
as that envisaged by the McKnight draft 
treaty) became bogged down in the lead-up 
to the Second Special Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly on Disarmament 
and subsequently last year the General 
Assembly gave the matter very little consid- 
eration and referred the draft Comprehensive 
Program of Disarmament (CPD) back to the 
Conference on Disarmament, asking for a 
report in 1984. The Conference on Disarma- 
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ment has re-established an ad hoc subsidiary 
body on the comprehensive program and its 
mandate provides for the renewal ‘as soon as 
the circumstances are propitious for that 
purpose, (of) its work on the elaboration of 
the Program with a view to the submission to 
the General Assembly, not later than at its 
forty-first session, of a complete draft of such 
a program’. The indications are, however, 
that the Conference is unlikely to take the 
matter any further this year and there are no 
indications of prospects for early agreement 
on such a program. In these circumstances 
Australian efforts will be directed at securing 
whatever progress on disarmament appears 
possible in these unpropritious times, with- 
out, of course, losing sight of the ideal of a 
Comprehensive Program of Disarmament. 

(6) (a) Until better systems of restraint are 
in place aimed at leading to nuclear arms 
control and disarmament, | accept that the 
principle of deterrence is the only practical 
option available to avoid serious internation- 
al nuclear instability and overt nuclear con- 
flict. 

(b) | do not detect any disposition on the 
part of the nations of the world to accept 
compulsory arbitration of international dis- 
putes or international enforcement of dis- 
armament. Australia will continue to work for 
the negotiation of international disarmament 
agreements which attract consensus since it 
is only through agreement by all parties 
concerned that any real progress can be 
made in the field of disarmament. 


Australia-U.S. joint defence 
facilities 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 3 May 1984: 

(1) Has Australia been informed of a recent 
agreement between China and the United 
States of America for an intelligence gather- 
ing facility in north-west China to replace one 
removed by the present regime in Iran. 

(2) Is he able to say whether China has 
insisted on the full sharing of information 
gathered by the joint facility. 

(3) Is it Australian Government policy to 
insist on similar full access to data gathered 
at joint facilities in Australia; if not why not. 
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Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) and (2) No. 

(3) Yes. The arrangements in respect of the 
joint facilities at Pine Gap and Nurrungar 
provide that in each case information derived 
from their activities shall be available to both 
the Australian and the United States Govern- 
ments. 


Australia-U.S. joint defence 
facilities 

The following questions and = answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Defence, upon notice, 
on 12 June 1984: 

(1) Has information been presented to the 
United States Congress by the Pentagon 
concerning the functions of the United States 
bases at Pine Gap and Nurrungar, as indi- 
cated in the National Times? 

(2) Did Australian officials in America 
advise the Government of this information, if 
so, when? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Defence has provided the following answer 
to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) and (2) As the Prime Minister said in his 
statement of 6 June 1984, all functions and 
activities of the joint defence facilities require, 
and have, the full knowledge and concurr- 
ence of the Australian Government. Close 
liaison arrangements exist with the United 
States to ensure that this requirement is 
satisfied. 

No information is available to either the 
United States or Australian Governments that 
substantiates any claim that information 
concerning the functions of joint defence 
facilities in Australia, not available to the 
Australian Government, has been made 
available to the United States Congress. 


Uranium: nuclear safeguards* 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 21 August: 


Senator Walsh — On 4 June 1984 Senator 
Jessop asked me a question without notice 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, 
page 609. 
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concerning reprocessing of Australian ura- 
nium. | undertook to provide additional 
information. 

The supplementary answer to the honour- 
able senator's question is as follows: 

There is no substance whatever to the 
assertion that Australian uranium eventually 
winds up in Soviet and American nuclear 
arms. Very stringent safeguards require- 
ments apply to Australian uranium exports to 
ensure that this does not happen. As far as 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
concerned, Australian uranium is not sup- 
plied to that country, but Australian uranium 
supplied to Finland is enriched in the USSR 
on an ‘all-in all-out’ basis, meaning that both 
enriched uranium and depleted tails equal to 
the total amount of Australian uranium 
shipped into the USSR must be returned from 
the USSR. Australian uranium is not repro- 
cessed in the USSR under any circumstances. 

No Australian uranium exported under 
contracts signed since 1972 has been repro- 
cessed in any country. Australia has not 
consented to reprocessing by Finland, nor 
has Finland sought such consent. 


Deterrent value of nuclear 
weapons 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 10 May 1984: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to a 
report in the Canberra Times of 9 May 1984, 
page 2, of a claim by New Zealand Chief of 
Defence Staff, Air Marshal D.E. Jamieson, 
that until war itself.is eliminated the threat of 
nuclear weapons will hang over the world 
and that until an effective assurance was in 
place the world would be more dangerous 
without nuclear weapons. 

(2) Is he able to confirm that some 10 
million people have died in wars which have 
existed continuously since the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics acquired atomic 
weapons, and a similar number have died 
because of allocation of scarce resources 
towards an escalating arms race. 

(3) What steps has Australia taken to 
request sections of Departments and peace 
studies centres to produce long-range goals 
and short-term moves towards the abolition 
of war. 
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Mr Hayden — The answer to the janaur 
able member's aueston is as follows: © 

(1) Yes. 

(2) | doubt that entirely. reliable estimates 
are available as to the number of people who 
have died in war since 1949 or have died as a 
result of the allocation of resources to the 
arms race. Nevertheless, | agree entirely with 
the implication that nuclear deterrence, while 
it is a formidable barrier to war between the 
major nuclear powers, has not prevented 
other conflicts. | also agree that the economic 
burden of arms is tragic in its human 
consequences. j 

(3) Australia’s foreign policy has as its goal 
the maintenance of peace and the prevention 


of war. To an important extent all of the . 


activities of the Government relevant to 
international relations are governed by this 
basic concern. To list the actions the Govern- 
ment has taken in support of these objectives 
would be to rehearse almost everything that 
it has done in the international field since 
coming to power, including, for example, the 
Prime Minister's and my own activities at the 
South Pacific Forum, CHOGM, in the United 
Nations and in our meetings with foreign 
leaders, and the activities of my: Department 
and other Departments involved in interna- 
tional relations. 


Ar y 
Nuclear and chemical weapons 


conventions 


The’ following questions and answers ` 


appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 
‘Dr Everingham asked the Minister: for 


-Foreign Affairs, upon notice, ón 2 May 1984: 


' (1) Has his attention, been drawn to the 
comment of United States Vice-President 
Bush on 18: April 1984 in Geneva, when 
responding to a journalist’s question. that the 
United States of America proposes interna- 
tional -inspection of all chemical weapon 
facilities, that the U.S. was not trying to 
preclude any facility in some corner of the 
world that has a private industry that is 
dedicated to the destruction of mankind by 
chemical weapons unbeknown to a govern- 
ment; if so, does Australia support this 
proposal. 

(2) Does Australia (a). understand or (b) 
propose this to mean that (i) chemical 
warfare could rival nuclear warfare in capac- 
ity to eliminate humanity, (ii) chemical war- 
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fare being more universally objectionable 
than nuclear warfare justifies U.S. acceptance 
of the most detailed scrutiny by international 
inspection authorities and (iii) nuclear war- 
fare potential is sufficiently inspected by 
existing detection measures. 

(3) Has his attention‘also been drawn to Mr 
Bush's initial remarks: at the same press — 
conference that one important reason that 
chemical weapons use continues is that 
neither the 1925 Geneva Protocol nor the 
1972 Biological and Toxin Weapons Conven- 
tion includes any form of effective verification 


_or enforcement and further that the use of 


chemical weapons violates existing interna- 
tional agreements and so undermines the 
arms control process. ‘ 

(4) If so, does Australia (a) understand or 
{b} propose this to mean that military 
sovereignty in matters which violate interna- 
tional agreements should not be allowed to 
nations but- should be conceded to an 
international enforcement authority agreed 
to by all the peoples of the world. 

(5) What is Australia (a) doing and (b) 
proposing to do to promote discussion of, 
and support for, such an authority. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. The Government sees the United- 
States draft as an important step towards the 
Australian objective of a comprehensive 
convention against chemical weapons. The 
Government believes that verification of a 
very high standard, such as that indicated by 
the proposals in the United States draft, will 
be needed to generate the necessary confi- 
dence for such a convention. It is under no 
illusion, however, as to the difficulties that 
will be involved in reaching agreement on 
specific verification arrangements for the 
convention. For this reason it has deployed 
considerable diplomatic activity in. urging all 
concerned to be prepared to negotiate with a 
view to resolving their differences. 

(2) (i) and (ii) The Government is opposed 
to the use of both nuclear and chemical 
weapons. The important point is not‘so much 
whether chemical weapons are more objec- 
tionable than nuclear weapons, or vice versa, 
but that all countries work seriously towards 
balanced and verifiable agreements aimed at 
the eventual elimination of both types of 
weapons. The Government views very 
seriously the prospect of the spread of 
nuclear weapons. It ts similarly concerned 
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with the spread of chemical weapons. It is 
relevant in this regard that, compared with 
nuclear weapons chemical weapons are easy 
and cheap to acquire. The production of 
chemical weapons, which have been called 
‘the poor man’s atom bomb’, ts within the 
reach of any country with a petroleum or 
pesticide industry. 

(iii) Nuclear warfare potential ts indeed 
monitored by the national technical means of 
the nuclear weapon states. Essentially the 
nuclear weapon states watch each other (as is 
well known, the joint Australian-United 
States facilities in Australia contribute to the 
verification of arms control agreements). 

These national technical means of verifica- 
tion do not include on site-inspection and | 
have some difficulty with the idea of their 
being ‘sufficient’. The Government does not 
see the existing agreements to limit and 
reduce nuclear weapons as ‘sufficient’ and it 
is clear that further agreements will neces- 
sarily involve appropriate verification 
arrangements. In some cases these are likely 
to be additional to arrangements already 
extant. Australia see a necessity for far 
greater transparency as to the military capa- 
bilities and deployments of all countries. 

it is correct that there is a highly developed 
and effective international verification system 
against the diversion of nuclear materials 
from peaceful civilian uses to nuclear 
weapons; that is the International Atomic 
Energy Agency safeguard system which does 
provide for close inspection and other veri- 
fication measures. It is an objective of 
Government policy that this system should 
be strengthened and extended to cover the 
small number of nuclear facilities which 
remain unsafeguarded in countries which are 
not yet parties to the nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) and (5) The establishment of an interna- 
tional enforcement authority implies some 
form of world government which is not an 
early prospect. The Government considers 
that process on disarmament can and should 
be made through negotiation and through 
existing international institutions. The Gov- 
ernment is working actively to this end in the 
Conference on Disarmament and in the 
United Nations. There is no reason to 
suppose that new institutions would function 
more effectively than these. The possibility is 
not, however, excluded of the Government 
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supporting the establishment of an interna- 
tional verification agency in future, if this 
appears a practical and constructive move. 
The Government considers that verification is 
an important aspect of arms control and 
disarmament. It supports international efforts 
to develop proper verification arrangements 
as part of arms control and disarmament 
agreements. It is conceivable that an interna- 
tional agency might be a proper means to 
provide verification for one or more such 
agreements. This is one of the matters to be 
established in current and future negotia- 
tions. 


Peace studies: Government 
support 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 4 May 1984: 

(1) ‘Has his attention been drawn to a 2nd 
year undergraduate course, Education 254: 
Peace Studies, to be started in Semester II, 
1984, at Macquarie University with (a) all 
volunteer staff and (b) no University funding 
despite official recognition of the subject as a 
pilot project for full time students. 

(2) Will he consult with the Minister for 
Education and Youth Affairs concerning the 
possibility of removing the uniquely un- 
funded aspect, to assist the School of 
Education at the University and (a) obtain 
relevant United Nations and Australian Gov- 
ernment documents and related resources, 
(b) produce audio and video records of the 
course as an aid to development of similar 
courses at the Australian National University 
and elsewhere, and to extend the availability 
of the course to part time and external 
students, and (c) further the UN disarmament 
campaign in Australasia. 

(3) Will he call a conference of peace 
educators and interested organisations to 
co-ordinate this campaign in Australasia. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) | am advised that the peace studies 
course commencing in Semester Il, 1984 at 
Macquarie University has been approved in 
the normal way by the University’s Commit- 
tee on Academic Development and that it is 
being funded by the University in the normal 
manner. Staff for the course are only ‘volun- 
tary’ in the sense that the course is a 
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multidisciplinary one drawing on staff from a 
variety of disciplines in the University who 
have volunteered to teach the course. They 
are not volunteers in the sense that they are 
unpaid. All staff receive their-normal universi- 
ty salaries. 


(2) | am also advised that Macquarie 
University requires no particular additional 
assistance in running its Peace Studies 
course either in terms of funding, obtaining 
relevant UN and Australian documents or 
audio and video resources. As an auton- 
omous educational institution it is the right of 
Macquarie University to determine its own 
needs and allocation of resources. The Peace 
Studies course will, incidentally, be receiving 
copies of the Department of Foreign Affairs’ 
Disarmament Newsletter. Through the inter- 
library loan service it will also have access to 
other Australian Government documents and 
publications. With regard to the UN world 
Disarmament Campaign in Australasia, Au- 
stralia has contributed $30 000 to the Cam- 
paign, some of which will be spent in 
furthering the Campaign’s objectives in the 
Australasian region. The Government recent- 
ly invited the UN Under-Secretary-General 
for Disarmament Affairs, Mr Jan Martenson, 
whose Department runs the World Disarma- 
ment Campaign, to visit Australia under the 
Special Overseas Visitors Fund (SOVF) of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, for discus- 
sions On the Campaign. Mr Martenson 
sought to promote the Campaign in Australia 
through an extensive series of meetings with 
academics, non-governmental organisations 
and the media. Mr Martenson also visited 
New Zealand and Fiji. While primary respon- 
sibility for dissemination of information on 
the World Disarmament Campaign lies with 
the UN Information Centre in Sydney, all of 
Australia’s public activities in the disarma- 
ment and arms control field contribute to the 
success of the Campaign by increasing public 
awareness to these vital issues. 


(3) The Department of Foreign Affairs is 
currently canvassing the idea of a peace 
conference involving all interested groups or 
individuals as part of the celebrations for the 
International Year of Peace in 1986. A 
decision on whether to proceed with this idea 
will only be taken after the establishment of 
the IYP Secretariat and in consultation with 
non-governmental organisations, peace 
groups and other interested parties. 
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International Committee of the 
Red Cross: access to East Timor 
and Indonesia 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 2 April 1984: 

(1) Is he able to say on what occasions the 
International Red Cross has had access to (a) 
all parts of Indonesia and (b) all prisons and 
prisoners in (i) Indonesia and (ii) East Timor. 

(2) Is he also able to say to what extent the 
organisation has been able to carry out its 
traditional role of tracing missing persons in 
(a) indonesia and {b} East Timor. 

(3) What representations has Australia 
made to improve this situation. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member’s question is as follows: 

(1) The International Committee of the Red 
Cross (ICRC) does not seek access to all 
prisons and prisoners in Indonesia including 
East Timor. The ICRC initiatives in Indonesia 
are aimed at securing access to prisoners 
who fit into the broad category of political 
detainees. Outside of East Timor the ICRC has 
concentrated its efforts on those still in 
detention following the events of 1965. The 
last ICRC visit to those detainees was from 20 
January to 24 March 1983. 

The ICRC had access to political detainees 
in East Timor in early 1982 and in November 
1982. The ICRC and Indonesian authorities 
have recently agreed on further access. As 
the first step in the implementation of this 
agreement an ICRC team visited prisoners in 
Comarca Prison in Dili in March this year. The 
ICRC hopes to make further visits to Comarca 
Prison and other places of detention in East 
Timor for protection purposes in the near 
future. 

(2) The Government understands the ICRC 
receives few inquiries about missing persons 
in Indonesia outside of East Timor. The ICRC 
is generally satisfied with the way it has been 
able to carry out tts inquiries about missing 
persons in East Timor over the past year. 

(3) The Australian Government's position 
on human rights questions in general is well 
known. More specifically the Government 
has on several occasions publicly expressed 
support for the access of international orga- 
nisations to East Timor. The Australian 
Government position on these questions is 
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well known to the Indonesian Government as 
a result of the visits to Indonesia in 1983 by 
the Prime Minister and myself in June and 
April respectively. The Australian Embassy tn 
Jakarta has also made formal representations 
about the importance of access of interna- 
tional agencies, including ICRC to East Timor 
and the Embassy continues to reinforce these 
approaches in the course of the regular 
contact it maintains with the relevant Indone- 
sian authorities. 


British atomic tests in Australia 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Mir Scott asked the Minister for Resources 
and Energy, upon notice, on 31 May 1984: 

(1) Has the Minister’s attention been 
drawn to the concerns of the British and 
Australian people about their civil rights with 





regard to the divulgence of information 
relating to nuclear testing at Maralinga, Emu 
and Monte Bello and support and backup 
services to the United Kingdom atomic tests. 

(2) Can the Minister give assurances that 
those psople who wish to give information to 
the Government or government sources 
regarding the atomic tests in Australia, will be 
exempt from legal action by both the British 
and Australian Governments; if not, can the 
Minister say under what (a) conditions and 
(b) circumstances divulgence of information 
by both military personnel and civilian per- 
sonnel can be given to the Government or 
government sources without fear of legal 
reprisal by either the British or Australian 
governments. 

Mir Barry Jones — The Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy has provided the follow- 
ing answer to the honourable member's 
question: 

(1) Yes. 


Members from an advance party 
from Tianjin, China's third largest 
city, prepared the opening of a 
major cultural and trade fair staged 
jointly by the City of Melbourne 
and the City of Tianjin. Melbourne 
and Tianjin are Friendship Cities 
having signed an agreement in 
1980 aimed at promoting relations 
between Australia and China by 
extensive mutual exchanges and 
co-operation in inter alia, culture, 
education, science and technology 
and trade. The exhibition opened 
in Melbourne on 14 August and 
continued for six weeks. Pictured in 
Melbourne's City Square are {left 
to right), dancer, Zhao Suang- 
cheng; Australian producer, Mrs 
Pat Argue; Deputy Director of the 
Tianjin Cultural Bureau and leader 
of the delegation, Zhang Xinsheng; 
Melbourne's Friendship City Co- 
ordinator, Mr Mark Drew; dancer, 
Liu Ying; and Foreign Affairs offic- 
er from the Tianjin Municipal Peo- 
ple’s Government, Li Ying-qing. 
(AIS photo). 
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(2) | have recently invited anyone who has 
information which they believe may be 
relevant to the Government's investigations 
to write to me or my Department. 

Although provisions of the Crimes Act, 
1914, the Atomic Energy Act 1953, the Public 
Service Act 1922 and Regulations, and the 
respective Service Acts and Regulations 
control the disclosure of official information 
by Commonwealth officers, service person- 
nel and other persons, clearly no legal action 
will be taken against people responding to 
my invitation to provide information of 
assistance to the Government's investiga- 
tions. 

In relation to the policy of the British 
Government the British High Commission 
issued a press release on 29 May 1984 the 
text of which follows: 

Since the return of the Maralinga test site to 
Australian control in 1968, the strict security 
which applied to the U.K. atomic test prog- 
ram in Australia has been relaxed consider- 
ably. Any persons, particularly British ex- 
servicemen resident in Australia, who took 
part in any of these tests and who have 
information concerning their individual 
health, are entirely free to make such in- 
formation available to the Australian author- 
ities. If they have other information about 
which they may have doubts as to whether it 
remains classified, they should contact the 
British High Commission in Canberra. 


Defence purchases: Offsets 
Program 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Senator Hamer asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Defence Support, 
upon notice, on 29 February 1984: 

(1) What is the total of the ‘offset’ debt 
owing to Australia for defence purchases 
made overseas. 

(2) Which countries owe an ‘offset’ debt to 
Australia, and what is the approximate 
amount of each debt. 

(3) What are the ranks of the people 
directly concerned with handling Australian 
‘offsets’ in the United States. 

(4) What qualifications have these persons 
in marketing. 

(5) Has the Department of Defence Sup- 
port made any projections of what percen- 
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tage of the ‘offset’ debt will have to be written 

off, and what amount does that percentage 

represent. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for | 
Defence Support has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) The value of the outstanding offsets 
commitments arising from defence purch- 
ases cannot be stated with precision as the 
recording system in use until recently did not 
distinguish between offsets and other ele- 
ments of work undertaken locally under the 
Australian Industry Participation (AIP) proce- 
dures. 

è it is impracticable to identify the ineligible 
elements; 

è recently initiated changes in record keep- 
ing should correct this problem; 

è the total current outstanding obligation for 
civil and defence purchases, including AIP, 
is approximately $1000m. However, a sub- 
stantial part of this amount is subject to 
agreements which still have several years 
to run. The Government is taking steps to 
ensure these will be substantially fulfilled. 
(2) Offsets obligations are perceived pri- 

marily as a contractor-specific rather than a 
national responsibility. In addition the identi- 
fication of outstanding offsets on a national 
basis tends to refiect the value of purchases 
made from that country rather than the 
degree of compliance with the policy. The 
following figures are the most recent avail- 
able and include offsets against both civil and 
defence purchases and some non-offsets 
elements of AIP. 


$m 
CS om. -«k .. . 854 
OK: 434.546 mae ee 6 
Germany. .. ... 58 
Japan . hw da. 28 
France. . fe .. 56 
Other . ....... 3 


(3) The Department of Defence Support 
has one Engineer Class 4 who handles offsets 
and other departmental interests in the 
Australian Embassy in Washington. Defence 
have a substantial presence in Washington 
led by the Head of Australian Defence Staff, 
and involving a number of senior service 
officers and defence civilian staff, many of 
whom are involved to a greater or lesser 
degree in offsets activities. There is also a 
staff group in the U.S. dedicated to the F/A-18 
new tactical fighter project similarly involved 
in offsets aspects of the project. Australia is 
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also funding the employment of a U.S. 
Government officer located within the U.S. 
Department of Defence to identify bid pack- 
. ages capable of being quoted against by 
Australian industry under the offsets policy. 

(4) None. However they do have the 
technical and engineering qualifications 
essentia! for assessment of offsets proposals 
in the context of Australia’s industrial capac- 
ity. The marketing expertise to take advan- 
tage of the offsets opportunities is seen to 
properly rest with Australian industry. 

(5) No such projections have been made as 
it is not- the practice to write off such 
commitments. An offsets obligation once 
incurred remains current until fulfilled. Offset 
performance against existing obligations will 
play an increasingly important role in the 
award of future contracts. 


Royal Commission on the Use 
and Effects of Chemical Agents 
on Australian Personnel in 
Vietnam: Evatt Royal 
Commission 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 21 August: 


Senator Coleman — My question is 
directed to the Minister for Veterans’ Affairs 
and relates to information that Mr Ross 
Lonnie is to appear before the Australian 
Royal Commission on the Use and Effects of 
Chemical Agents on Australian Personnel in 
Vietnam. The Minister would be aware that 
Mr Lonnie is a Perth lawyer who represents 
numerous Vietnam veterans in the Agent 
Orange class action in the United States of 
America and has been granted leave to 
appear before the Royal Commission. Has the 
Minister given consideration to, or will he 
give consideration to, granting financial 
assistance to enable Mr Lonnie to appear 
before the Royal Commission? 

Senator Gietzelt — The Senate will recall 
that one of the early decisions of the Hawke 
Government was to establish a Royal Com- 
mission, following a request by the Vietnam 
Veterans for such an inquiry into the use of 
chemical agents in that country during the 
war in the 1960s and 1970s. The Government 
decided that, in order that evidence may be 
placed before such a commission, the Viet- 
nam Veteran's Association of Australia would 
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be given adequate funds to present its views 
to the Commission, not in an adversary way 
but ın the presentation of evidence that the 
Association believed would be of assistance 
to the Royal Commissioner. However, it has 
come to our notice that Mr Lonnie, a lawyer in 
Western Australia, has been acting for a 
considerable period before the Royal Com- 
mission began its hearings and he has had an 
association with the class action develop- 
ments in the United States of America. 
Accordingly, the Government agrees that Mr 
Lonnie, who has acted on behalf of some 
Western Australian Vietnam veterans on a 
whole range of repatriation matters, should 
be given some financial assistance to present 
to the Royal Commission the evidence that he 
has assembled over the years. 

| am pleased to inform Senator Coleman 
that the Government has favourably consi- 
dered the request from Mr Lonnie and has 
agreed to provide an amount of up to $35 000 
to him so that the Western Australian 
veterans he represents will not be placed at 
any disadvantage in putting their case before 
the Royal Commission. In addition, the 
honourable senator might recall that the 
Government recently approved an extension 
of time for the Royal Commission. Additional 
funds have been made available for the 
finalisation of the inquiry into the use of 
chemical agents in Vietnam. A further 
$278 000 has been allocated to the Vietnam 
Veterans Association so that it might finalise 
its evidence and its case before the Commis- 
sion which is currently sitting. 


Surveillance of the Ashmore Reef 
Marine Park 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Senator Chipp asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Home Affairs and 
Environment, upon notice, on 5 June 1984: 

(1) Has the attention of the Minister for 
Home Affairs and Environment been drawn 
to a report in the Darwin Advertiser of 17 May 
1984 stating that Ashmore Reef Marine Park 
is under threat from Indonesian fishermen, in 
particular from the use of explosives, over 
fishing of clams, and contamination of water 
supplies. 

(2) Is the Minister satisfied with the sur- 
veillance of this area carried out by patrols of 
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the Royal Australian Navy; if not, will the 
Minister take action-to ensure the appoint- 


ment of at least one full time ranger by the. 


Australian National Parks and Wildlife Ser- 
vice to be permanently stationed in the 
nature reserve. 
=. Senator Ryan — The Minister for Home 
Affairs and Environment has provided the 
following answer to the honourable senator's 
question:: 

(1) Yes. 

At the time the Ashmore Reef Marine 
National Reserve was declared, | gave an 
assurance that the privileges afforded tradi- 
tional ‘Indonesian fishermen, under the 
memorandum of understanding concluded in 
1974, would be maintained. - 

Since that time, the Australian National 
Parks and Wildlife Service (ANPWS) has 
become aware of a number of breaches of the 


wy 


memorandum of understanding. These off- 


ences include the taking of seabirds and their 
eggs, the killing of turtles, damage to vogar: 
tion and unauthorised landings. 

Reports of the use of explosives by the 
Indonesian fishermen have not been sub- 
stantiated. The contamination of the water in 
the well on Middle Island by cholera vibrios 
cannot be. directly attributed to its usage by 
the Indonesian fishermen, as‘ contamination 
from other sources is a possibility. 

(2) ANPWS is regularly sending wardens 
to the reserve on RAN patrol boats and, on 
occasion, in chartered vessels. Coastwatch 
aircraft patrol the reserve on a random basis. 
At this stage, the permanent stationing of 
ranger staff on such small islands 450 
kilometres from the nearest Australian port is 


not considered ‘the most suitable option tor 


protection of the area. 
ANPWS is, currently investigating, in esi: 
laboration with other Commonwealth depart- 


ments, improved mechanisms for law en-: 


forcement in the nature reserves. 


Poland: political prisoners 


The following questions and ‘answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Senator Gareth Evans — On 7 June 1984 
Senator Missen asked me, as Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
. without notice: 


Is the Minister, representing the Minister for 


Foreign Affairs aware that at present a protest 
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hunger strike is taking place outside the 
Polish Embassy in Canberra and that the 
strike’ is organised. in moral support of the 
political prisoners who are currently held in 
concentration camps and gaols’ in 
Jaruzelskis Poland, as_well as being a ' 
gesture of solidarity with Dr Andrei Sakharov 
and his wife. Yelena Bonner of Gorky in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics? Has the 
Minister been informed that the Australian 
residents participating in the hunger strike all 
suffered severely at the hands of the Polish 
communist state? Will the Australian Govern- 
ment take up their demands for an immediate 
and unconditional release of .the growing 
number of ‘political prisoners in Poland and. 
deplore the failure of Poland to recognise’ 


‘their status as political. prisoners? Will the 


Australian Government immediately make 
representations to the Polish Government 
and further condemn the increasing record of- 
deaths, torture and ill-treatment of prisoners 
in Poland? ! 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs has pro- 
vided the following answer to the honourable 


senator's question: ; 


| am aware of the hunger strike which was 


‘mounted in front of the Polish Embassy by 


members of Polish ‘Solidarity’ who have 
recently arrived in Australia. | understand the 


hunger strike ended on 10 June. The Govern- 


ment . notad their demands, which. were 
concerned with the plight of their colleagues 


in detention in Poland. 


| instructed the Australian Ambassador to 
raise our concerns with Polish authorities. 
The- Ambassador has now reported that he 
was able to make representations at a high 
level of the Polish Government.on 26 June. 
He expressed the hopethat all those in 
detention on political grounds would be 
released and that detainees would be treated 
in accord with accepted international stan- . 
dards. The Ambassador added that it was not 
the intention of the Australian Government in 
making these representations to express 
antagonism, nor to ‘interfere in Poland's 
internal affairs. Our representations were an 
expression - -of concerns and values strongly 


‘ held in Australia and similar concerns had 


been expressed to a range of other govern- 
ments. ‘ 

Although the. Polish Government rejected 
this approach as interference in Poland's 
internal affairs, they were ‘nevertheless con- . 
cerned:to demonstrate that serious abuses of 
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recognised standards were not taking place 


and that the laws of Poland were being 


observed. 

| believe we have a duty to raise such vital 
issues with other governments and ‘assure 
you we will continue to monitor the Polish 
Government's’ policy. towards political `de- 
tainees. Our Embassy will also report fully on 
the forthcoming trial of leading members 
of KOR,* scheduled to commence on 13 July. 


` 


Bulgaria: family reunion program 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Mr Hodgman asked the Minister for Fore- 


` ign Affairs, upon notice, on 5 April 1983: 


(1) Has his attention been drawn to the 
case of Mr Jordan Georgiev of Homebush, 
New South Wales, concerning his continuing 
endeavours to have his wife and two children 
brought from Bulgaria to Australia; if so, can 
he confirm that in a cablegram, O.BG25986, 
dated 2 March 1983, from the Australian 


' Embassy, Belgrade, to Canberra, it was 


suggested that the matter could be resolved 
in Mr Georgiev’s favour if he was prepared to 


‘pay an’ amount of 20 000 lev (approximately 
: $15 800) in settlement of his offence. 


(2) Was this information officially con- 


veyed to Canberra by senior Australian. 


diplomats working on the Georgiev case. 
(3) What is his reaction.to the suggestion 
that Mr Georgiev will have to pay an amount 


‘of 20 000 lev in order to bring the release of 


his wife and children from Bulgaria. 
(4) Is he prepared to say whether para- 
graph 2 of ‘the cablegram (a) contains a 


“comment as to the relationship between 


Australia and Bulgaria and the propriety of 
paying the amount of 20000 lev to the 
Bulgarian Government and (b) was deleted 
from the copy given to Mr Georgiev. . 

(5) Has he been able to obtain the precise 
details of any charges against Mr Georgiev, 
described as damage to social property; if so, 
is he able to advise when and where it is 
allaged that Mr Georgiev committed the 
offence. 


(6) Has he, with the assistance of Austra- | 


_ lian diplomats working on the Georgiev case, 


been able to form any assessment. as to (a) 
the’ gravity of the alleged offence and (b) 
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whether the sum of 20 000 lev is appropriate 
to the alleged offence. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. The Australian Government has 
made a number of strong representations to 
the Bulgarian authorities on behalf of Mr 
Georgijev’s family. We have made it clear to 
the Bulgarian Government that, if left unre- 
solved, such cases would inevitably have an 
adverse effect on Australian-Bulgarian rela- 
tions. The Australian Government will of 
course continue to make representations on 
behalf of Mr Georgiev’s family and other 
families in a similar position. | confirm that in 
cablegram 0.BG25986 from the Australian 
Embassy, Belgrade, to Canberra, it was 


` reported that the Bulgarian authorities had 


suggested that the matter could be resolved 
in Mr Georgiev’s favour if he were prepared 
to pay an amount of 20 000 lev in settlament 

to his offence. ` 

(2) Yes. 

(3) (5) and (6) | have no means sdf obtaining i 
precise details of any charges against Mr 
Georgiev, nor of establishing whether any 
offence was in fact committed. lam therefore © 
not able to comment on the gravity of the 
alleged offence, nor on the appropriateness 
of the fine. If, however, no offence was 
committed, | cannot but deplore the action of 
the Bulgarian authorities in demanding this 
payment. The Prime Minister's recent mes- 
sage to the Parliamentary Group of Amnesty 
International highlighted the Government's 
concern at the tragic separation of families in 
Eastern Europe who are not permitted to be 
reunited with relatives in Australia, and called 
on the. respective East European Govern- 
ments to show compassion for thase fami- 
lies. 

(4) (a) Paragraph 2 of the cable in question 
contains - comment relevant to the rela- 
tionship between Australia and Bulgaria but 
none concerning the propriety of paying the 
amount demanded by the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment. . 

(b) Paragraph 2 was deleted from the copy 
given to Mr Georgiev, in accordance with 
Section 33 of the Freedom of Information Act. 


Pa 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


.Mr Maher asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 3 May 1984: - 


é 
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What steps have been taken since 1 
September 1983 to ask the Government of 
Bulgaria to allow the family of Mr Jordan 
Georgiev of 50 The Crescent, Homebush, 
New South Wales, an Australian citizen, to 
join him in Australia. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

Since 1 September 1983 strong representa- 
tions: to the Bulgarian authorities have been 
made by the Australian Government on 
behalf of Mr Georgiev’s family, as well as 
other families in a similar position, as 
follows: 

(i) September 1983 in Sofia 

(ii) October 1983 in Sofia 

(iii) January-1984 in Canberra’ 

(iv) February 1984 in Sofia 

On these occasions the Australian Govern- 
ment has made it`clear to the Bulgarian 
authorities that there is considerable public 
` feeling in Australia about these family reun- 
ion cases, and that, if left unresolved, they 
would ‘inevitably have an adverse effect on 
Australja-Bulgaria relations. 


Nicaragua: anti- saoverpnenm 
activities 


"The following questions and answers 


appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Mr Fry asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 30 May 1984: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to the 
recent criticism of the Central intelligence 
Agency’s mining of Nicaraguan ports; if so, 
does the Government condone United States 
support for the military attacks against Nicar- 
agua by counter- revolutionaries (contras) 
based in Honduras. 


(2) Has the Government expressed to the 


United States administration its concern 
about United States support for contra 
_ attacks across the border; if so, what was the 
United States response to this.expression of 
concern. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows:- 

I am aware of the criticism which has been 
expressed of the mining of Nicaraguan ports. 
_ The Australian Government is also concerned 

about the activity of counter-revolutionaries 
(contras) against Nicaragua and that concern 
has been made known to the United States. 
On 21 May, | announced that Australia would 
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international - 
humanitarian relief program to assist civi- 
lians displaced by the fighting in Nicaragua. 

‘The matter was raised with the United 
States in the above terms on more than one 
occasion. Although the expression of concern 
was noted, it was made clear that the 
pressures exerted on the Nicaraguan regime 
were considered to be justifiable actions by 
its opponents. 


Uruguay: human rights 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 21 August: 


Mr Maher asked the Minister for Foreign 


' Affairs, upon notice, on 4 May 1984: 


Is he able to say whether an Italian national, 
Jessie a Macchi Torre, a member of the 
National Liberation’ Movement, was sent- 
enced to. 45 years’ gaol in 1972 by the 
Government of the Republic of Uruguay and 
was, 0n'15 May 1983, when examined by-a 
medical team belonging to the international 
delegation of Red Cross inspecting political 
prisoners, reported to-be in need of urgent 


medical attention; if so, will inquiries be 


made to find out if the medical attention was 
provided. 
Mr Lionel Bowen — The answer to the 


` honourable member's question is as follows: 


| understand that Jessie Macchi who has 
been imprisoned in'Uruguay since 1972, was 
examined by a doctor in May 1983. The 
information available to me does not confirm 
that she was found to be in need of urgent 
medical. attention. It is understood that Ms 
Macchi has received family visits. — 


Australia-New Zealand: Closer- 


Economic Relations 


The: following. questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Mr Lloyd asked the Minister for Primary _ 
Industry, upon notice, on. 10 May 1984: 

-(1} What has been the cost of the Sup- 
plementary Minimum Price (SMP) scheme for- 
each of the commodities it has covered for (a) 
each of the years since introduction and (b) 
this financial year for which figures , are 
available. 

(2) What are the regulations or under- 
standings between the: Australian and New 
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Zealand Governments for industries concern- 
ing the use of SMP’s in the Closer Economic 
Relations arrangement. 

(3) Has his attention been drawn to: the’ 
psychological warfare being waged against 
Australian farmers by buyers threatening to 
import SMP discounted products from New 
Zealand unless they accept a lower price for 
their produce. , 


Mr Kerin — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: _ 
_ (1) Supplementary Minimum Price pay- 
ments are paid to New Zealand farmers. The 
following table sets out details of payments 


t 


under the scheme since its introduction in 
1978-79: 

(2) Under the terms of the Closer Econo- 
mic Relations Trade agreement, existing 
agricultural stabilisation support measures in 
both countries were permitted to continue. 
Article 10 of the agreement provides for 
consultations in the event that the effects of 
new or amended measures are considered to 


‘be inconsistent with the objectives of the 


agreement. 

(3) The CER Agreement provides for action 
to be taken against competition that is shown 
to be unfair. If instances are brought to my 
attention, they will be investigated. 


Payments to farmers under Supplementary Minimum Prices scheme ($NZm) 





1979 ‘1980 1987 1982 1983 1984E 
Wool — E 
{year ended 30 June) .. 1.4 0.0 0.0 184.2 176.7 60.0 
Meat — a 
(year ended 30 Sept) 
Lamb ... ..... ; 0.0 0.0 0.0 93.9 145.8 185.0 
Mutton ...- .. . 0.0 - 0.0 :0.0 8.7. 11.2 ' §0.0 
Beef . .. .' 3.4 0.0 ~ 0.0 1.9 53.3 17.1 0.0 
Dairy products — , : 
(year ended 31 May) . 17.4 , 00 0.0 0.0 00 0.0 





'E Agricultural Review Committee Estimate 


Source: New Zealand Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 


Australia-New Zealand: Closer . 
Economic Relations 


The following questions ` and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Mr Lioyd asked the Minister for Primary 
Industry, upon notice, on 10 May 1984: . 

(1) Is it a fact that a company with 
branches in New Zealand and Australia can 
transfer products such as mutton, beef, lamb, 
cheese and canned or frozen fruit or veget- 
ables, from New Zealand to Australia without 
the knowledge of the respective Govern- 
ments or statutory authorities. 

(2) Is he able to say whether it is’ possible 

to buy a product in New Zealand with the 
advantage of Supplementary Minimum Price 
_ discounting, or other government assistance 
méasures, and then transfer the product to 
Australia against the Closer Economic Rela- 
tions (CER) arrangements. | 
(3) Who is importing mutton, lamb, beef, 
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and cheese from New Zealand and are they 
(a) registered with, or (b) monitored by, the (i) 
New Zealand and (ii) Australian statutory 
authorities, and are their procedures and 
quantities of imports all officially recorded; if 
so, are they in accord with the Closer 
Economic Relations Agreement. i 


Mir Kerin — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) All imports into Australia from New 
Zealand are subject to the relevant Customs | 
clearance procedures. In the case of meat, 
imports must also be accompanied by docu- 
mentation endorsed by New Zealand Govern- 
ment officials which on arrival is subject to 
inspection by the Australian Department of 
Health. Acompany with branches in Australia 
and New Zealand would be subject to the 
relevant laws and regulations of the respec- 
tive countries. 

(2) Products produced in New Zealand 
which benefit from a variety of government. 


N 
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assistance measures are not subject to 
uniform marketing arrangements. For inst- 
ance, export licences are involved in some 
cases. Existing agricultural stabilisation sup- 
port measures are permitted to continue 
under the terms of the Closer Economic 
Relations Trade Agreement. However, all 
imports of New Zealand origin are subject to 
Australian anti-dumping countervailing leg- 
islation and the safeguard provisions in the 
agreement. 

(3) Details of quantities of imported pro- 
ducts are collected and scrutinised by the 
Australian Customs Service from documents 
submitted by importers. They are then avail- 
able for utilisation by the Australian Bureau 
of Statistics. Commercial information on an 
individual company basis is treated as con- 
fidential. Australian importers are not re- 
quired to register with either New Zealand or 
Australian statutory authorities. However, the 
Australian Meat and Livestock Corporation is 
in close contact with its counterpart, the New 
Zealand Meat Producers’ Board, over the 
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quantities and types of meat being imported. 
Under a memorandum of understanding 
between the New Zealand and Australian 
dairy industries the Joint Australia-New Zea- 
land Dairy Industries Consultative Committee 
meets twice a year and reviews develop- 
ments in each other’s markets and trans- 
Tasman trade. 


New Zealand lamb exports to 
Australia 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Mr Lloyd asked the Minister for Primary 
Industry, upon notice, on 6 June 1984: 

(1) Further to the answer to question No. 
997 (Hansard, 28 February 1984, pages 144-5) 
concerning New Zealand lamb exports to 
Australia, what are the available monthly 
import figures for (a) mutton and (b) lamb 
from New Zealand since January 1983. 
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The Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP., (left), and the New Zealand Prime Minister, Mr David 
Lange, pictured at the opening of the new PNG Parliament House (AIS photo). 
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(2) What is the present situation concern- 
ing allegations of dumping of sheepmeat in 
Australia from New Zealand. 

Mr Kerin — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) Statistics were not collected by the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics in the period 1 
January 1983 to 31 December 1983 which 
would enable a breakdown of imports be- 
tween lamb and mutton. Total monthly 
sheepmeat imports in this period were: 
January-nil; February-nil; March-3.6 tonnes; 
April-131.5 tonnes; May-48.7 tonnes; June- 
261.4 tonnes; July-551.8 tonnes; August- 
181.7 tonnes; September-95.7 tonnes; 
October-108.9 tonnes; November-16.5 ton- 
nes; December-nil. For the period January to 
April 1984, preliminary data supplied by the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics shows imports 
of: January-0.2 tonnes of lamb, nil imports of 
other sheepmeat; February-23 tonnes of 
lamb, 263 tonnes of other sheepmeat; March- 
7 tonnes of lamb, 492 tonnes of other 
sheepmeat; April-nil imports of lamb, 459 
tonnes of other sheepmeat. 

(2) The Sheepmeat Council of Australia 
and the Australian Meat Exporters Federal 
Council have sought countervailing action 
against sheepmeat imports from New Zəa- 
land. | am advised that the Department of 
Industry and Commerce is at present carrying 
out preliminary investigations of the com- 
plaint. 


Beef exports to Singapore 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Mr Hunt asked the Minister for Trade, upon 
notice, on 1 June 1984: 

(1) Is he able to say whether Australia will 
maintain its $18m per annum beef market in 
Singapore. 

(2) Has the Government put any proposals 
to the Singapore Government regarding our 
beef export trade; if so, what are these 
proposals and what has been the response. 

(3) If not, when will he do so. 

Mr Lionel Bowen — The answer to the 
honourable member's question ts as follows: 

(1) Australia’s export trade in beef to the 
small but valuable Singapore market is likely 
to come under new competitive pressures 
following the recent decision by the Singa- 
pore Government to allow imports of beef 
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from South American countries. ‘Hitherto, 
supplies from these countries had been 
excluded by restrictions to safeguard against 
the risk of introduction of certain exotic 
diseases, notably foot and mouth disease, 
into Singapore. 

(2) No. 

(3) The Government does not consider that 
there ıs any basis for representations to the 
Singapore authorities on this particular issue. 
What the Singapore Government has done is 
to relax its veterinary health requirements in 
respect of certain types of meat imported 
from some countries. It has not restricted 
market access for Australian meat or other- 
wise discriminated against Australia as a 
supplier. That is a matter for it to decide in the 
same way as it is for the Australian Govern- 
ment to decide what restrictions are neces- 
sary on health grounds in relation to imports 
of agricultural produce into Australia. 


Trade with the Middle East 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Mr Ruddock asked the Minister for Trade, 
upon notice, on 30 May 1984: 

(1) What national, state and regional non- 
government organisations exist in Australia 
principally for the promotion and develop- 
ment of trade between Australia and the 
Middle East region or individua! nations in 
that region. 

(2) For what period has each of these 
organisations been in existence. 

(3) What are the main goals and focus of 
each of the organisations. 

(4) What are the (a) names, (b) addresses 
and (c) telephone numbers of the principal 
officers in each organisation. 

Mr Lionel Bowen — The answer to the 
honourable member's question is as follows: 

(1) The only national, state and regional 
non-government organisation which exists in 
Australia principally for the promotion and 
development of trade between Australia and 
the Middle East region is the Australia Arab 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry Inc., 
based in Sydney with chapters operating in 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, and Brisbane. 

(2) The Australia Arab Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry, Inc. was formed in 
Sydney on 13 April 1976 as the Australia 
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Middle East Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry. 

(3) The main purpose of the Australia See 

Chamber of Commerce and Industry inc., 
‘to promote the export of Australian coeds 
professional services and industrial’ property 
rights and know-how to the countries of 
Bahrain, Kuwait, iran, iraq, -Saudi Arabia, 
Qatar, the United Arab Emirates, Oman, 
Yemen, Southern Yemen, and other -coun- 
tries as approved by the Chamber from time 
to time’. 

(4) The exeadiive Director of the Chamber 
is Mr. A.T.W. Clout, and the registered 
address is 318/40 Miller Street, North Sydney, 
New South Wales, 2060, telephone (02) 

969 6846. 


EEC beef exports 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Mr Hunt asked the Minister for Trade, upon 
notice, on 5 June 1984: ' 

(1) What action has been taken to over- 
come the threat of European Economic 
Community beef supplies being sold at below 
market level prices on traditional Australian 
markets in the Asian-Pacific basin. 

(2) Does the recent doubling of EEC beef 
sales in Canada, at prices 5c to 6c below 
ruling market levels, indicate that the threat 
to our Asian-Pacific basin markets is -im- 
mediate. 

(3) What action will he take at the first s sign 
of dumping on our traditional markets in this 
region. 

Mr Lionel Bowen —- The answer to the 
honourable member's question is as follows: 

(1) This issue was raised in March 1984 
with EEC Vice-President, Haferkamp, at: the 
ministerial consultations held in Canberra 
between Australia ` and the EEC. Official 
representations were subsequently made ‘to 
the EEC Commission and to governments of 


EEC, Commissioners expressing Australian. 


concern about the growth in EEC subsidised 
exports, and oppposing any expansion of. 
such subsidies to the Pacific Basin region. In 
all these representations, Australia’s serious 
concern at unfair competition from subsi- 
dised EEC beef exports in traditional Austra- 
_ lian markets has been made clear to the EEC, 


and Australia has called on the EEC to solve: 


its beef surplus problems without recourse to 
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measures that could adversely affect the 
legitimate trade interests of Australia. The 
matter was also taken up in discussions in 
Brussels on 7 .and 8 June 1984 between 
‘senior Australian and EEC agricultural trade 
and marketing representatives, and will be 
raised in a meeting of the GATT international 
Meat Council scheduled for 18 and 19 June 
1984 in Geneva. , 

With respect to Canada, where EEC export 

subsidisation is already occurring, we have 
heid consultations with the Canadian author- 
ities as provided for under the Australia- 
-Canada Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(MTN) beef arrangements. The purpose of 
these consultations was to emphasise the 
importance Australia attaches to preserving 
our access to the Canadian market and to 
ascertain how Canada intends to deal with 
the incursion of subsidised EEC products 
onto their market. . 
' (2) The steep increase this year in subsi- 
dised EEC beef exports to Canada at prices 
well below ruling market levels represents a 
serious threat to our beef trade with Canada, 
and is yet a further indication of the potential 
for EEC export subsidy practices in agricultu- 
ral trade to disrupt the development of world 
markets on a sound economic basis. Any 
extension of this practice into other markets 
in the Asia-Pacific area would make it 
extremely difficult for Australian beef expor- 
ters to retain their trade. 

(3) As indicated in (1) above, steps have 
already been taken to request the EEC to seek 
ways of solving its beef surplus problems 
without recourse to unfair competitive prac- 
tices in export markets of interest to Au- 
stralia. 


Australia-southern Africa: level of 
investment 


The. following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: ` 


Senator Childs asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Treasurer, upon notice, on 29 
May 1984: 

(1) What is the level -of South Amican 
investment in Australia. 

(2) What is the level of Australian invest- 
ment in South Africa. 

(3) What is the level of Australian invest- 
ment in other countries in the southern part 
of Africa, for example, Tanzania, Angola, 
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Botswana, 

babwe. 
Senator Walsh — The Treasurer has pro- 

vided the following answer to the honourable 


Mozambique, Zambia and -Zim- 


‘senator's question: 
(1} The levei of South African investment ` 


in corporate equities in Australian enterprises 


as at 30 June 1982 was $6m. The level of 


South African investments in other net assets 
in Australian enterprises was zero at that 
date. 

(2) Statistics on the level of Australian 
investment in South Africa are availabie in 
respect of direct investment only. The level of 
direct Australian investment in South Africa 
at 30 June 1982 was $8m in corporate 
equities and $5m in other net assets. 

(3) Separate statistics on the levels of 
Australian investment in other countries in 
_ the southern part of Africa are not available. 
' However, the total level of direct Australian 
investment in African countries other than 
South Africa at 30 June 1982 was $5m in 
corporate equities and $1m in other net 
assets. Comparable statistics for investment 
other than direct investment are not avail- 
able. 

An important limitation regarding the cur- 
rent basis of valueing levels of investment in 
corporate equities shouid be noted. Corpo- 
rate equities are valued at the paid-up value 
of the shares and hence the levels of 
investment in such equities exclude share 
premiums, reserves, provisions and retained 
earnings. The equity figures quoted above, 
therefore, may bear little relationship to the 
actual level of equity funds to which the 
investors have claims. For this reason, the 
levels of investment in corporate equities and 
other net assets are provided separately and 
are not aggregated. 


Civil unrest in Sri Lanka 


The following question and answer apposed 
in Hansard on 21 August: 


Mr Maher asked the Minister for perdi 
Affairs, upon notice, on 29 May 1984: `` 
What actions have been taken by the 


Government in relation.to the civil unrest in 


Sri Lanka. 

Mr Hayden —_The answer to the handure 
able member’s question is as follows: 

The Australian Government has registered 
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our concern over civil unrest in Sri Lanka on 
many, occasions. ° 

In August 1983, following the major out- 
b-eak of communal rioting in July of that 
year, | personally spoke frankly with the Sri 
Lankan Deputy Foreign Minister, expressing 
our concern over the violence and our hope 
that a solution might soon be reached. Our 
High Commissioner in Colombo has express- 
ed similar concerns on a number of occasions 
to the highest levels of the Sri Lankan 
Government. In April 1984 the Acting High 
Commissioner to Sri Lanka expressed the: 
Government’s concern over the then current 
situation to the Sri Lankan authorities. 

The Government has also continued to 
make known its views in other ways. For 
example, in answer to a question in this 
House on 3 April this year | condemned the 
continuing violence; and in representations 
and public statements on the issue the 
Government has consistently condemned the 
use. of violence, and has urged all groups in 
Sri Lanka to show restraint, in order to avoid 
a repetition of the widespread violence which 
ozcurred_in July 1983. 

While recognising that the intercommunal 
problem is largely an internal matter for the 
Government and people of Sri Lanka, the 
Australian Government believes that the best 
hope for a lasting solution to Sri Lanka's 
intercommunal difficulties rests with a 
nagotiated settlement based on full recogni- 
tion of the rights of all communities in Sri 
Lanka and on internationally accepted stan- 
dards of human rights>In this connection, the 
Government has noted and welcomed the All 
Party Conference which is meeting in Col- 
ombo to discuss the intercommunal problem. 
The Government hopes that all parties and 
groups in Sri Lanka will contribute positively 
to the conference in a spirit of constructive 
co-operation with the aim of reaching an 
a>ceptable and just solution. 


Diplomatic immunity 


The following questions and answers 


- appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


‘Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 10 May 1984: 
Will he propose to countries reviewing the 
Vienna Convention that (a) diplomats en- 
joying immunities from national laws should 
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undertake to abide by international conven- 
tions including respect for individual rights 
and renunciation of violence before alterna- 
tive, peaceful means of dispute settlement 
are exhausted, including appeals to the 
International Court of Justice or the European 
Court, where appropriate, and (b) in case of 
investigation or punitive action by govern- 
ments against diplomats who breach such 
undertakings, the national officials concerned 
should work:closely with internationally rec- 
ognised. impartial experts by arrangement 
with Interpol, United Nations organs or other 
' international authorities such as the Euro- 
pean Parliament; if not, why not. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(a) No formal review of the Vienna Con- 
vention on Diplomatic Relations has been 
instituted. The International Law Commis- 
sion, however, has under study the question 
of international law relating to the diplomatic 
bag. East European states which initiated the 
study envisage that it might lead to a protocol 
to the Convention. Aspects of the operation 
„of the 1961 Convention are understood to be 
_under discussion within the European Com- 
munity. The trend of discussion may be more 
towards stricter interpretation and enforce- 
“ment of existing provisions, in the light of the 
Libyan People’s Bureau crisis in London, than 
towards amendment of the Convention. 

Under the Convention and existing custom- 

ary law, diplomats have no licence to ignore 
national laws or international law. They are 
under a duty -to respect the laws and 
regulations of the host State by virtue of 
Article 41 (1) of the Convention. Diplomatic 
immunity entails immunity from enforce- 
ment of the local law, not immunity from the 
law itself. f immunity is waived, legal action 
may proceed. Nor~is resort’ to violence 
countenanced by the Convention. A diplomat 
who commits an offence against the laws of 
the receiving state may be sanctioned by 
expulsion, is not immune from prosecution in 
his home state, and may be subject to 
extradition to the original receiving state for 
prosecution if found in a private capacity in a 
third state. 
. The Government, therefore, regards ex- 
isting provisions as generally adequate. 
Amendment of the Convention would give no 
better guarantee that maverick incidents 
would not again occur. 

(b) Governments investigating and taking 
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action against diplomats who have offended 
against their laws may at their discretion 
make use of the valuable assistance of — 
Interpol and other international bodies. Little 
purpose would be served by making the 
involvement of such bodies mandatory. ` 


Aboriginal land rights 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Aboriginal Affairs, upon notice, on 31 May 
1984: 

(1) Has his intention been drawn to an 
operations review from Apex Oil’s Annual 
Report 1983 which (a) states that in 1980 
Apex Oil NL acquired’ Gordon Downs on 
Queensland coalfields, mainly because it 
carried sub-surface coal ownership rights and 
(b) shows areas surrounding the pastoral 
freehold where Apex has royalty rights. 

(2) Is he able to say whether the Queens- 
land Premier stated that (a) Aborigines in 
Queensland:have, and should have the same 
rights as whites, (b) no Aboriginal group will 
be allowed to acquire mining royalty equiva- 
lents or pastoral or other leases in perpetuity 
in Queensland because that is sought only by 
minorities, funded and encouraged by white 
and black communists, well known in Austra- 
lia and overseas, who want to set up pagan 
practices in black sovereign states to take 
over Queensland, (c) there was a need to 
exempt Iwasaki Sangyo from State and local 
government statutes by special legislation to 
help develop Queensland, (d) it is against 
Queensland’s interests to keep a record of 
foreign land freehold and (e) secession of 
Queensland from the federation would be 
good. 

(3) Will the Government ensure fair dis- 
tribution of land rights and avoid redevelop- ‘ 
ment of traditional Aboriginal practices which 
could breach universal human rights. 

Mr Holding — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) | have not seen the report referred to, 
but | am informed that ownership by non- ` 
Aborigines and companies, of mineral rights 
and royalties is not unknown in Queensland. 
For example, those holding land title ac- 
quired from the Crown in the .State of 
Queensland before 1910 are entitled to 
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royalties from coal extracted from their land, 
and those holding land under 1860, 1868 and 
1872 Queensland land legislation have own- 
ership of all minerals in their land except coal 
and gold. 


The honourable member's point is well 
made, however, for it serves to illustrate 
further the double standards observed by the 
Queensland Government. The Government 
purports to deny its Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander citizens any influence over 
mining activities on their land on the basis 
that to do so would confer ‘special’ rights on 
Aboriginal or islander people not enjoyed by 
other Queenslanders. The information above 
puts the lie to this argument. | have seen no 
statements on behalf of the Queensland 
Government suggesting that all land holders 
are to be treated equally by the removal from 
those now enjoying them of the mineral 
rights referred to above. 


The Queensland Government's rationale 
also sits oddly with the fact that, under the 
recently repealed Aborigines Act and Torres 
Strait Islanders Act, the then Director of the 
former Queensland Department of Aboriginal 
and lIslander’s Advancement could broker 
mining agreements on behalf of reserve 
residents. it seems that it is reasonable for an 
official to enter mining agreements on Abor- 
igines’ behalf, but unreasonable for the 
elected representatives of Aboriginal people 
to do so. 


(2) | am aware of press reports over recent 
months of statements by the Premier of 
Queensland along the lines indicated by the 
honourable member. 


(3) In my speech to this House on 8 
December 1983, | set out this Government's 
resolution and guiding principles with re- 
spect to Aboriginal Australians. This Govern- 
ment is working towards the development of 
model land rights legislation that will facili- 
tate some justice for Aboriginal people 
throughout Australia. This legislation is being 
developed in consultation with the people 
concerned. The Government places great 
importance on the preservation of Aboriginal 
culture and supports cultural revitalisation. At 
the same time, this Government continues to 
honour its international commitments and 
treaties to which it is a party, such as the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and 
the International Convention on the Elimina- 
tion of All Forms of Racial Discrimination. 
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Kangaroos 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: 


Senator Missen asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Home Affairs and 
Environment, upon notice, on 3 April 1984: 

(1) How many licensed kangaroo shooters 
were operating in Australia during the most 
recent period on record. 

(2) How many of these licensed kangaroo 
shooters were full time or part time oper- 
ators. 

(3) What average prices were paid on the 
market for each animal. 

(4) Does the Government agree with the 
estimate of the Australian Wildlife Protection 
Council in their submission to the Senate 
Select Committee on Animal Welfare which 
estimated that the average shooter, working 
250 days per year, was taking between 
5000-7500 animals and earning from $10 000- 
$15 000 per year. 


Senator Ryan — The Minister for Home 
Affairs and Environment has provided the. 
following answer to the honourable senator's 
question: 

Responsibility for kangaroo management 
rests primarily with State and Territory 
wildlife authorities and the following answers 
have been provided by the National Parks 
and Wildlife Service of New South Wales, 
National Parks and Wildlife Service of 
Queensland, Western Australian Department 
of Fisheries and Wildlife, National Parks and 
Wildlife Service of South Australia and 
National Parks and Wildlife Service of Tas- 
mania. 

(1) New South Wales — The number of 
trappers (kangaroos) currently licensed is 
375. Over 100 of the licensed trappers were 
operating during the period September to 
November 1983. 

Queensland — The number of licensed 
kangaroo shooters in 1983 was 1431 and the 
number of licensed kangaroo shooters autho- 
rised during the period from 1 January to 31 
March 1984 was 751. 

Western Australia —- The number of shoo- 
ters currently licensed is 136, made up of 90 
within the red kangaroo management prog- 
ram and’ 46 within the grey kangaroo 
program. 

South Australia — The number of persons 
licensed to shoot kangaroos in 1983-84 is 188. 
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Tasmania — During the 1983 season there 
were 384 shooters licensed for the commer- 
cial hunting of wallabies. 

(2) New South Wales — On the basis that'a 
shooter taking less than 2500 kangaroos per 
year is part time and more than 2500 
kangaroos per year Is full time, during 1983 
when 349 shooters were licensed, 290 shoo- 
ters were part time (73 of whom shot no 


kangaroos during the-year) and 59 shooters ` 


were full time. 

Queensland — Approximately 10 per cent 
of shooters are full time operators. 

Western Australia — All shooters within the 
grey kangaroo program are part time oper- 
ators. Most of the shooters in the red 
kangaroo program have supplementary in- 
comes, usually station work. 

South Australia — The number of shooters 
that could be considered full time in 1984 is 
approximately 30. 

Tasmania — All shooters are considered to 
be part time operators, most being either 
landowners or their employees who hunt, on 
average, only four days each month. 

(3) New South Wales — Current prices for 
kangaroo carcasses, including skins, range 
from $0.26 to $0.28 per kilogram. The average 
weight for carcasses is currently 22 kilogram, 
while the medium value is 20 kilograms. On 
this basis the average price per carcass is 
$5.94. 

Queensland — The average price for skins 
is $5.00, depending on size, while carcass 
prices vary from $0.20 to $0.32 per kilogram. 

Western Australia — The price paid to the 
shooter varies within the range of $0.25 to 
$0.30 per kilogram. The average carcass 
weight is in the region of 19 kilograms. 

South Australia — A shooter receives 
approximately $0.22 per kilogram for trade. 
butts, or about $3.00 per animal of butt 
weight 14 kilograms. 

‘Tasmania — The commercial value of 
Tasmanian wallabies lies primarily in their 
fur. Fur prices are currently very low, with 
hunters receiving less than $1.00 for a 
wallaby skin. - 

(4) New South Wales — New South Wales 
does not agree. In 1983, 21 per cent of 
licensed shooters shot no kangaroos, 53 per 
cent shot less than 500, 83 per cent shot less 
than 2500 and 96 per cent shot less than 5000. 
The average shooter therefore shot less than 
500 kangaroos. Obviously the number of 
days worked and earnings on the average are 
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proportionately less than the figures quoted | 
in the question. 

Queensland — No. 

‘Western Australia — No. Western Austra- 
lian shooters, on average, took less than 2000 
kangaroos in, 1983, within the range of 
approximately 200 to 6700. Only four shoo- 
ters shot more than 5000 animals. 

South Australia — The South Australian 
National Parks and Wildlife Service has no 
data on the earnings of a full time shooter. 
The number of animals a shooter takes is 
subject to the availability of destruction 
permits and quotas. A figure of between 20 
and 30 animals per night is considered to be 
the economic breakeven point to cover costs, 
including equipment and fuel. 

Tasmania — Based on hunters’ returns, it is 
estimated that the average commercial hun- 
ter currently shoots less than 300 wallabies 
per year. The majority of these wallables are 
utilized privately and do not enter the 
commercial trade. 


Australian aid program: 
adherance to procurement policy 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 21 August: 


Senator Peter Rae asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 1 May 1984: 
Are government departments, tertiary in- 
stitutions and statutory authorities selected 
as consultants, managing agents and sup- 
porting authorities for projects in the Austra- 


‘ian aid program bound by the’ preferential 


purchasing policies -of- the Commonwealth 
and, where applicable State governments. ; 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator's question: 

The arrangements entered into with 
consultants-managing agents provide for all 
goods and services required for a project to 
be procured strictly in accordance with the 
regulations governing such procurement. 
Commonwealth departments and statutory 
authorities are bound by Commonwealth 
purchasing preference arrangements. State 
Government Departments and statutory au- 
thorities as well as tertiary institutions are 
bound by their own regulations and purchas- 
ing and preference policies. 
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The extent to which preference should be a 
consideration jn purchases for the Australian 
aid program will be considered in the light of 
the Jackson Committee’s report on Austra- 
lian aid policy. . 


Management of Australian 
bilateral aid program 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 21 August: l 


Senator Peter Rae askəd the Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 1 May 1984: 

What is the number and value of projects in 
the Australian bilateral aid program using: 

(a) Federal government departments; 

b) State government departments; 

c) Tertiary institutions; 

d) Statutory authorities; and 

) the Commonwealth Scientific and In- 

dustrial Research Organisation as: (i) 

managing agents; (ii) consultants; and 

(iit) supporting authorities. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator's question: - 


( 
( 
( 
( 


e 


Number 
of 
projects Valua 
oe: $’000 
(a) Federal government 
- departments .. fe a, SA 29 23.775 
(b) State govemment i 
departments .. vE 10 18.706 
(c) Tertiary institutions . - 69 47.131 
(d) Statutory authorities .. : 5 1.776 
— Snowy Mountains 
Engineering Corporation 23 136.381 
(e) CSIRO* i 
— as Managing agents : 8 2.756 
— as Consultants ; 
— as Supporting authorities 
Totals 144 230.525 


* Public sector bodies, when managing Austra- 
lian Development Assistance Bureau projects, are 
referred to as ‘managing agents’. ‘Consultants’ are 
private sector consulting firms. Either of these 
terms would appear to be synonymous with 
‘supporting authorities’ when used on ADAB 
projects. 
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Australian aid program 


The following questions and = answers 
appeared in Hansard on 22 August: 


Senator Peter Rae asked the Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
upon notice, on 1 May 1984: 

What proportion of: (a) goods; and {b} 
services used by Government departments, 
tertiary institutions and statutory authorities 
acting as consultants, managing agents and 
supporting authorities in the Australian aid 
program are sourced from: 

(a) Australia; 

{(b) recipient countries; and 

{c) Third World countries. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator’s question: 

(a) The overall proportion of goods used 
and directly purchased by all government 
departments (including State departments), 
tertiary institutions and statutory authorities 
in the Australian aid program during the 12 
months period ending 30 April 1984 was 
sourced as follows: , 

(a) 81 per cent — $36.4m 

(b) 11 per cent — $5.0m; and 

(c) 8 per cent — $3.6m. 

(b) The overall proportion of services is 
close to 100 per cent (estimated value $66m). 
All services are sourced from Australia; with 
very few exceptions the personnel would be . 
either Australian citizens or permanent resi- 
dents of Australia. Services take the form of 
consultancies for Australian-funded aid pro- 
jects in developing countries. They are pro- 
vided by private consultants, tertiary institu- 
tions and individuals as well as Federal and 
State government bodies acting as managing 
agents. 


Royal Brunei airlines: Darwin 
service 


The following (edited) question and answer 
appeared in Hansard on 22 August: 


Mr Reeves — What has the Minister for 
Aviation done in relation to the application by 
Royal Brunei Airlines to introduce a second 
weekly service to Darwin? 

Mr Beazley — An application has been 
received from Royal Brunei Airlines for a 
second weekly service. Permission has been 
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_ given for Royal Brunei to exercise the Qantas 
entitlement of one B737 service on the route 
as Qantas has declined to exercise these 
‘rights for commercial reasons at present. 
Qantas has advised us that it is in agreement 
with this approach. The decision by Royal 
Brunei to make that application and our 
decision to grant it will do a considerable 
amount for tourism in the Northern Territory. 


Elections in Nicaragua 


The following question and answer eppasied 
in Hansard on 22 August: 


Senator Maguire — My question, which is 
directed to the Minister representing the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, refers to the 
elections for President, Vice President and 
National Assembly to be held in Nicaragua 
early in November. Has the Australian Gov- 
ernment received an invitation to observe the 
- elections? If so, will Australian personnel be 
sent to Nicaragua to monitor the electoral 
process there? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | have been told 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs that the 
position of the Government is that it wel- 
comes the announcement of the Nicaraguan 
Government in February that elections will be 
held in that country on 4 November for 
_ President, Vice-President and constituent 
National Assembly. The Nicaraguan Minister 
for Foreign Trade, Dr Martinez, told the 
Foreign Minister in February that internation- 
_ al observers would be welcome to visit 
Nicaragua at the time of the elections. The 
Nicaraguan Minister is reported to have also 
mentioned to the media the possibility that 
an Australian parliamentary delegation could 
observe the elections. 

Our Government has said to the Nicara- 
guan representatives that Australia wishes to 
see political, pluralism established in that 
country. To that extent the Government 
would expect: the elections to allow, any 
Opposition to the present Government to be 
meaningfully expressed. 

To date there has not been a follow-up 
approach to the Governmeni by Nicaragua 
- inviting Australia to send observers or to 
provide assistance for the elections. Howev- 
er, | note that Mr Hayden will visit Mexico, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and ‘Costa 
Rica from 10 to 25 September. This visit 
reflects the decision of the Government to 
address the problems of the region more 
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directly and the interest Mr Hayden has had 
to assess the situation in the region and in 
Nicaragua first hand. | note that this is only 


. part of a continuing demonstration of in- 


creased interest by Australia in that country 
and the region. In that respect a parliamen- 
tary delegation, led by the honourable mem- 
ber for Hotham, Lewis Kent, of which Senator 
Maguire was a member, visited Nicaragua 
and other countries in the region in July. No 
doubt continuing interest of this kind will be 
welcomed. 


Civil unrest in Sri Lanka 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 22 August: 


Senator Childs — My question is directed 
to the Minister representing the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. My question concerns the 
continuing civil strife in Sri Lanka and has 
been prompted by representations from the 
Ealam Tamil Association of Australasia. Is the 
Minister aware of the violent actions of Sri 
Lankan soldiers on 12 August in the town of 
Mannar? Has the Minister made any state- 
ment in response to that flagrant and well- 
publicised breach of human rights? Will the 
Minister condemn the Sri Lankan Govern- 
ment for its failure to control its troops? Will 
the Minister exert diplomatic pressure on the 
Sri Lankan. Government to ensure that there 
is no repetition of such actions? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government 
is certainly aware of the recent deterioration 
in communal relations in Sri Lanka and the 
concomitant increase in violence there. We 
are most concerned at the situation’ that 
continues to develop. 

The present’ crisis seems to have been 
precipitated by terrorist attacks in northern’ 
Sri Lanka. Those attacks have been met by 
what might be described as firm action by the 
Government. It is clear that the Government's 
security forces have, on severa! occasions at 
least, gone well beyond the bounds of 
acceptable behaviour. Reprisals have been 
directed at innocent Tamil civilians and 
numbers of Tamils have been killed, includ- 
ing in Mannar. 

| am advised by the Minister foi Foreign 
Affairs that we have registered our concern 
about the communal situation many times 
with the Sri Lankan Government. Most 
recently, on 14 August, our High Commis- 
sioner in Colombo spoke with Sri Lankan 
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President Jayawardene, the Foreign Minister, 
the National Security Minister and several 
officials. Since then, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has written to his Sri Lankan counter- 
part. In that letter, he again expressed our 
Government's concern over the state of 
communai relations and reiterated our hope 
that all groups in Sri Lanka will eschew 
violence and will work together to achieve a 
lasting solution to Sri Lanka's communal 
difficulties. 


Kakadu National Park: proposed 
extensions 


The following questions and = answers 
appeared in Hansard on 22 August: 


Senator Kilgariff asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Home Affairs and 
Environment, upon notice, on 30 March 1984: 

(1) Is it the Government’s intention to 
include the Gimbat and Goodparla pastoral 
leases in any plans for the expansion of the 
Kakadu National Park; if so, can the Minister 
for Home Affairs and Environment advise on 
what rationale such an expansion is based. 

(2) Can the Minister confirm, especially in 
light of the recent article of 6 March 1984 in 
the Bulletin, whether the Australian National 
Parks and Wildlife Service has the resources 
to monitor and develop effectively an ex- 
panded national park of over 19 000 square 
kilometres. 

(3) What level of expansion of the National 
Parks and Wildlife Service is contemplated to 
effectively control ‘greater Kakadu’, and is the 
Minister convinced that the Gimbat and 
Goodparla areas are of such intrinsic scenic 
and ecological value as to justify further 
expenditure of taxpayers money. 

(4) Did a 1982 land use study find no 
evidence that the region had special value as 
a national park. 

(5) Are the Gimbat and Goodparla leases a 
part of the mineral rich Alligator Rivers region 
and have potential for further discoveries, 
and that the availability of the area for 
mineral exploration is arguably better land 
use than as a national park of little intrinsic 
value. 

(6) What proposals does the Common- 
wealth favour and what action does it 
propose to take. 

Senator Ryan — The Minister for Home 
Affairs and Environment has provided the 
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following answer to the honourable senator's 
question: 

(1) Yes. Expansion of Kakadu National Park 
to include the Gimbat and Goodparla pastoral 
leases, which encompass a considerable part 
of the South Alligator River catchment, is 
important for the protection of the unique 
natural, cultural and recreational! values of 
the Alligator Rivers region. 

(2) An appropriate level of staffing to 
enable the Australian National Parks and 
Wildlife Service to manage the enlarged Park 
will be sought in the normal Government 
process. 

(3) See (1) and (2) above. 

(4) | am unaware of the land use study 
referred to, and equally unaware of any study 
which purports to find no evidence that the 
region has a special value as a national park. 

(5) The greater part of the pastoral leases 
fall within the Alligator Rivers region as 
defined in the Ranger Uranium Environment 
Inquiry. It is the judgment of the Government 
that the region's intrinsic values are such that 
they should be protected by reservation as a 
national park. 

(6) See (1) above. 

Public notices of intent to prepare plans of 
management for the whole of Kakadu Nation- 
al Park were issued on 22 May 1984 and 
public comments are being sought. 


Kangaroos 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 22 August: 


Senator Missen asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Home Affairs and 
Environment, upon notice, on 9 May 1984: 

(1) Did Professor Ovington estimate that 
the population of Red, Eastern Grey and 
Western Grey kangaroos was between 10-12 
million at some time since 1981; if so, when 
was this estimate made and given to the 
Australian Government. 

(2) Was this information received by the 
Government prior to the June 1983 issue of 
Australia: Current Report. 

(3) What other recent reports (if any) has 
the Government received of kangaroo 
populations since June 1983. 

Senator Ryan — The Minister for Home 
Affairs and Environment has provided the 
following answer to the honourable senator's 
question: 
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(1) Professor Ovington has advised that 
the only kangaroo estimates he has provided 
have been based on advice from State 
wildlife authorities and scientists from the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search Organisation and universities follow- 
ing aerial and other surveys. Professor Oving- 
ton is not aware of any survey which has 
yielded an estimate of 10 to 12 million. 

(2) See (1). The June 1983 issue of Austra- 
lia: Current Report contained the most up-to- 
date information available at the time of 
publication. 

(3) Since June 1983, the Government has 
received reports on aerial surveys of kangar- 
oo populations carried out in 1983 in areas of 
New South Wales and South Australia. In the 
areas surveyed, the estimated populations 
were 3.4 million Red and 2.1 million Eastern 
and Western Grey kangaroos (compared to 
5.7 million Red and 3.7 million Eastern and 
Western Grey kangaroos in 1982) on the 
western plains of New South Wales and 
864000 Red and 208000 Western Grey 
kangaroos (compared to 1 365000 Red and 
329 000 Western Grey kangaroos in 1982) in 
the commercial harvesting area of South 
Australia. These surveys suggest populations 
in these States fell by about 40 per cent as a 
result of the 1982-83 drought. Populations in 
other States do not appear to have been 
affected to the same degree. Aerial surveys 
will be conducted widely in 1984 and, until 
the results are available, any estimate of 
population must be considered conjectural. 
Pasture conditions are now excellent 
throughout most of Australia and kangaroo 
numbers are expected to increase. 


Nuclear freeze proposal 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 22 August: 


Senator Chipp asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 2 May 1984: 

(1) Did the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
state in response to a question on notice 
concerning the nuclear freeze proposal that 
the Government was attracted to the concept 
of a nuclear freeze so long as it was mutually 
agreed, verifiable, a prelude to nuclear arms 
reductions and did not give advantage to one 
side. 

(2) Did the Kennedy-Hatfield resolution, as 
amended and passed by the United States 
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House of Representatives cover all the condi- 
tions specified in the Minister’s answer; if so, 
does the Government endorse the resolution 
passed by the United States House of 
Representatives calling for a nuclear freeze; if 
not, why not. 

(3) Did the Australian representative in the 
United Nations General Assembly tn 1983 
cease to vote against nuclear freeze resolu- 
tions, abstaining instead. 

(4) What nuclear freeze resolutions have 
been introduced to the First Committee of the 
General Assembly since the Labor Govern- 
ment took office. 

(5) What were the specific objection to 
these resolutions which prevented Australia 
from supporting them. 

Senator Walsh — The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has provided the following answer to 
the honourable senator's question: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) it is correct that resolutions in support 
of a mutual verifiable ‘freeze’ of United States 
and Soviet Union forces were debated last 
year in the United States Congress. One such 
resolution was adopted by the United States 
House of Representatives on 4 May 1983 and 
an amended text was appended to other 
legislation in the Senate — the Kennedy- 
Hatfield amendment. These resolutions were 
directed at establishing detailed objectives 
for the United States delegation in the: 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. From the text of the 
resolutions and the debate it is evident that 
the authors of the resolutions shared the 
views of the Australian Government, referred 
to by Senator Chipp, as to the need for such a 
freeze to be mutually agreed, verified, 
directed at arms reductions and not giving 
advantage to either side. However, an impor- 
tant dimension of the debate in the United 
States Congress on this issue was its party 
political aspect, as between Republicans and 
Democrats. 

The Australian Government has not seen it 
appropriate to endorse the position of either 
the United States or the Soviet Union in the 
negotiations to which these resolutions re- 
late. It would be even more inappropriate for 
Australia to endorse proposals to revise the 
United States negotiating objectives, espe- 
cially as these proposals are politically con- 
troversial in the United States. 

Australia’s approach to nuclear arms con- 
trol negotiations between the United States 
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and the Soviet Union is to call for a 
resumption of negotiations and the conclu- 
sion of agreements to restrain the arms race, 
reduce arsenals and improve relations. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) The following three resolutions have 
been tabled in the First Committee of the 
General Assembly since March 1983: 

(1) 38/73B sponsored by India, which 
called upon ‘all nuclear weapon states to 
agree to a freeze on nuclear weapons, 
which would, inter alia, provide for a 
simultaneous total stoppage of any further 
production of nuclear weapons and a 
complete cut-off in the production of 
fissionable material for weapons pur- 
poses’. 

Specific technical objections Australia 
had to this resolution were that: 

(a) it lacked any relevance whatsoever to 
verification, balance or the preserva- 
tion of the security of each state 
involved in the freeze. 

(b) it failed to call for a halt to nuclear 
testing, one of Australia’s principal 
disarmament goals. 

(c) its call for a cut-off of fisstonable 
material production was restricted to 
‘weapons purposes’ whereas Austra- 
lia calls for cessation of the produc- 
tion of all nuclear explosive devices. 

(d) it failed to call for reductions in nuclear 

arsenals following a freeze. 

(2) 38/73E sponsored by Mexico and 
Sweden, which urged the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United States of 
America ‘to proclaim, either through simul- 
taneous unilateral declarations or through 
a joint declaration, an immediate nuclear 
arms freeze, which would be a first step 
towards a comprehensive program of dis- 
armament...’ 

Australia’s objections to this resolution, 
were: 

(a) it called only for a ban on testing of 
nuclear weapons, not for a compre- 
hensive ban of the type sought by 
Australia, which would ban all nuc- 
lear tests, including so-called ‘peace- 
ful nuclear explosions’. 
it confined verification of those 
arrangements agreed in the SALT | 
and (unratified) SALT || agreements 
and the inconclusive trilateral (United 
States/Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics/United Kingdom) talks on 
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a nuclear test ban; these verification 
arrangements are clearly insufficient 
for a comprehensive nuclear freeze 
agreement. 

{c) it also, like the Indian resolution (and 
unlike a Canadian resolution on ‘cut- 
off’, which Australia co-sponsored) 
calls only for a ‘cut-off of fissionable 
material for weapons purposes 
rather than for all nuclear explosive 
devices. 

(3) 38/76 sponsored by the Soviet Union 
which urged ‘all nuclear weapon states to 
proceed to freeze, under appropriate veri- 
fication, all nuclear weapons in their pos- 
session, in both quantitative and qualitative 
terms...’ 

Australia’s specific difficulties with this 
text were: 

(a) it also called for a ban on testing of 

weapons rather than all nuclear tests, 

(b) it also restricts its ‘cut-off proposal to 
material for ‘weapons’ purposes 
rather than all nuclear explosive 
devices, 

(c) it lacks any reference to the need to 
maintain balance between the parties 

(d) its reference to ‘appropriate’ verifica- 
tion is too weak and open to restric- 
tive interpretation. 

(5) As indicated above none of the three 
resolutions provided clearly and unequivo- 
cally for the principles of balance and 
verifiability crucial to the stability of nuclear 
deterrence and confidence in arms control 
agreements. The major reason why Australia 
could not support these resolutions, howev- 
er, was that they did not take account of the 
realities which need to be addressed if 
agreements are to be achieved between the 
countries concerned. Last year — as is still 
the case today — one of the principal sources 
of tension between the Atlantic Alliance and 
the Warsaw Pact was the European INF issue. 
To endorse a freeze resolution in this context 
would have been to take the Soviet side 
against North Atlantic Treaty Organisation in 
that argument. Australia does not endorse 
the negotiating position of either party in the 
INF issue but it believes that the concerns of 
both sides will need to be reconciled and 
accommodated in an agreed solution. For 
Australia to support the position of any one 
side in this matter against the other would 
not, in the Government's view, be construc- 
tive. 
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Communist governments’ offices : 
in Australia 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 22 August: 


Senator Teague asked the Minister repre- 


. senting the Minister for Immigration and 


X 


. to extend the repayment. 


Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 10 May 1984: 

(1) Which countries with communist gov- 
ermments have established ainine, shipping 
or tourist bureaus or offices or Erepigsomanon 
in Australia. 


\ 
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(2) How many such bureaus or offices or 
representation are established for each coun- 
try and where are these situated in Australia. 


(3) How many staff from each of. the 
respective countries not citizens of Australia 
have been authorised to work in Australia in 
such bureaus, offices or representation. 


Senator Grimes — The Minister for Im- 
migration and Ethnic Affairs has provided the 
following answer to the honourable mem- 
ber’s question: 


(1) (2) (2) (3) 
Employees 
(non- 
Country , Location in Australian 
represented Number of officesiName Australia citizens) 
Poland . (Three). 
1. Polish Ocean Lines Sydney 2 
2. Polfracht . . Sydney 4 
3. Lot Polish Airlines” Sydney 1 
Czechoslovakia ` (One) i 
1. Czech Airlines . Sydney 1 
Yugoslavia (Three) / 
1. Jat Airlines Sydney/Perth 9 
and Melbourne 
2. Centrotourist .. ... Melbourne 
: 3. Jadransia Slobadna Plovidba (McArthur Shipping - — - 
‘ — Agent in Australia) Sydney 1 
USSR (One) 
1., Opal Maritime .. .. Sydney 3- 
China (Two) 

1. Five Star Shipping... Sydney 3 
2. China Ocean Shipping . Sydney 2 





Proposed construction of nuclear 


power plant in the Philippines , 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 22 August: 


Senator Bolkus asked the “Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 2 April 1984: 

(1) What are the reasons for the Philip- 
pines Government's decision in 1976 to 


undertake the construction of its first nuclear 


power plant. 

(2) Did the Philippine’s Minister for Energy, 
Mr Geronimo Velasco, on 22 February this 
year state that the still unfinished nuclear 
power plant will be a losing venture because 
of continued escalation of costs and the need 


y 
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(3) Did he also state that interest charges 
alone during construction were enough to 
build an 800 megawatt. geothermal plant in 
much less time and that no permanent 
disposal for the resulting nuclear waste has ' 
been found. 

(4) Can the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
indicate whether there is any claimed benefit 
of such power and technology to the Filipino 
people i in the light of these statements. 


(5) Why has Australia agreed to supply 
uranium to a plant established in such 
circumstances. l 

(6) Is not Australia’s decision to supply 
uranium to such a plant implied approval of 
the Philippines Government's decision to 
impose undesirable and expensive technolo- 
gy on the already needy Filipino people. 
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(7) Is this decision consistent with the 
Foreign Affairs policy decision that Australian 
aid to the Philippines must be maintained to 
assist the people of that country despite the 
repressive conditions imposed by the Marcos 
Government's regime. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) As indicative of the Philippines Govern- 
ment’s thinking at the time, its representative 
to the Nineteenth General Conference of 
International Atomic Energy Agency in 
september 1975 is reported by the official 
record to have noted that the developing 
countries had suffered from the increases in 
the price of oil: the Philippines, for example, 
had been obliged to spend $700m on petrol in 
1974 and the expenditure would reach 
$2000m in 1980. In order to overcome that 
difficulty he said, the Philippines intended to 
use nuclear energy to cover 30 per cent of the 
country’s electric power requirements in 
1985. 

(2) and (3) | am advised that on 22 
February 1984, the Philippines media carried 
statements attributed to the Philippines 
Minister of Energy, Mr Geronimo Velasco, in 
the context of his 20 February visit to the 
Bataan nuclear power plant site. The Metro 
Manila Times quoted Mr Velasco as saying 
the project was a losing venture, pointing to 
an urgent need to restructure the entire $2.1 
billion nuclear power plant loan because of 
the current economic crisis in the Philippines 
as a relevant consideration. Mr Velasco is 
also reported to have stated that the interest 
charges during the plant's eight year con- 
struction were sufficient to build an 800 MW 
geothermal plant in less time. On the nuclear 
waste disposal question, the Metro Manila 
Times quoted Mr Velasco as saying that 
construction of an additional radioactive 
waste building at the Bataan site ‘would 
ensure that wastes from the plant are 
properly stored’. He is also quoted as canvas- 
sing several options for ultimate safe dispos- 
al, and management of the radioactive waste 
produced by the plant. 

{4} This is an assessment which must be 
made by the Philippine authorities. 

(5) The 8 August 1978 agreement between 
Australia and the Philippines concerning 
co-operation in peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy and the transfer of nuclear material 
(which entered into force on 11 May 1982) 
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does not represent any specific agreement by 
the Australian Government to supply ura- 
nium to any specific nuclear power plant. It 
does provide a framework for possible nuc- 
lear co-operation between the Philippines 
and Australia, including for Australian ura- 
nium mining companies to compete with 
other suppliers for uranium supply contracts 
with the relevant Philippine operator and the 
controls that would apply to that co- 
operation. No Australian company has 
negotiated a contract to supply uranium to 
the Philippines and no Australian uranium 
has been shipped (nor can it be so shipped 
until an administrative arrangement pursuant 
to Article IX.3 of the agreement is concluded). 
Whether the Government will be prepared to 
approve any new sales contracts and autho- 
rise shipments of uranium under such con- 
tracts to the Philippines or other countries Is a 
matter for future decision by the Govern- 
ment. 

(6) and (7) See my answer to (5) above. As 
no decision has been made, these questions 
do not arise. 


Nuclear disarmament 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 22 August: ; 


Senator Childs asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 5 June 1984: 

{1} Was a new nuclear disarmament initia- 
tive launched by India, Sweden, Mexico, 
Greece and Tanzania on 22 May 1984. 

(2) Does this initiative involve the pre- 
sentation to the five major nuclear-armed 
nations, the United States, USSR, Britain, 
France and China, a draft agreement begin- 
ning with a freeze on weapons production. 

(3) Has the Government endorsed or in- 
tend to endorse this bold move towards 
nuclear disarmament. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) No. The joint declaration of the heads 
of State or Government of Argentina, Greece, 
india, Mexico, Sweden and Tanzania makes 
ne mention of any draft agreement as such. 
Rather it urges ‘as a necessary first step, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, as well 
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as the United Kingdom, France and China, to 
halt all testing, production and deployment of 
nuclear weapons and their delivery systems, 
to be immediately followed by substantial 
reductions in nuclear forces’. 

(3) The Australian Government shares the 


concern about the risk of nuclear war ex-` 


pressed by the six heads of State or Govern- 
ment. It also believes that the nuclear arms 
race must be halted and that the nuclear 
' disarmament talks should be renewed. 

A -balanced and verifiable agreement 
amongst the nuclear weapons states — the 
United States, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, France and China — to halt all 
testing, production and deployment of nuc- 
lear arms and their delivery systems, as 
advocated by the six heads of State or 
Government, would be a significant first step 
towards nuclear disarmament. The Austra- 
lian Government is not optimistic, however, 
that such an agreement would be easy to 
achieve. None of the nuclear weapons states 
has given any indication that they are willing 
at this stage to hait testing, production and 


deployment of nuclear weapons and their | 


delivery systems, particularly as some feel 
‘that to do so would give significant military 
. advantages to others. This situation makes it 
even more difficult to achieve the arms 
reductions which the six heads of State or 
Government advocate should follow the 
agreement described above. 

The Australian Government agrees never- 
theless with the six heads of State or 
Government that, with the unprecedented 
destructive power of nuclear weapons that 
threatens the existence ‘of mankind, priority 
must be given to nuclear disarmament. We 
therefore urge the resumption of the bilateral 
talks between the superpowers on the reduc- 
tion of nuclear weapons as a major step in 
this regard. Australia will continue to do what 
it can to promote a comprehensive and 
verifiable ban on all nuclear testing, not only 
nuclear weapons testing, which would be 
another significant step towards preventing 
the increase and spread of nuclear weapons. 
Australia will also continue to work to 
strengthen the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty and calls upon those countries which 
are not yet parties to this treaty, including 
Argentina, India and Tanzania, to adhere to 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty or, in Argenti- 
na's case, to the Treaty for the Prohibition of 
Nuclear Weapons in Latin America. 
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UNESCO: sapere by Mir Önen 
Harries 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 22 August: 


Senator Sibraa asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 2 May 1984: 

Did Mr Owen Harries submit reports to the 
Department of Foreign Affairs relating to his 
visits outside of France as Australian Perma- 
nent Delegate to the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organisation; if 
so, to which visits did these reports relate. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister 
representing the-Minister for Foreign Affairs 
has provided the following answer to' the 
honourable senator's question: 

In his capacity as Australian Permanent 
Delegate to UNESCO Mr Harries represented 
Australia at the World Conference on Cultural 
Policies in Mexico City from 26 July to 6 
August 1982 and provided a report on that 
conference to the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. Mr Harries participated in the Com- ' 
monwealth expert study group on obstacles 
to North-South negotiations and reported to ` 
the Department of Foreign Affairs on the 
work of that study group. As regards the 
other visits which Mr Harries had outside 
France during his term as Australian Perma- 
nent Delegate to UNESCO, these were in 
connection .with the responsibility assigned 
to him by the then Prime Minister for 
monitoring work in various research and 
policy institutions. | understand the reports 
which Mr Harries submitted on these visits 
were made to the then Government. 


Defence research projects 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 22 August: ` 


Senator Chipp asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Defence, upon notice, 


. on 29 May 1984: 


(1) What defence research projects oper- 
ated by another nation or by joint agreement 
with another nation are Australian scientists 
working on presently. 

(2) What are the titles, dates of initiation, | 
purposes and dates of expiry of each of those 
agreements. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
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Defence has provided the following answer 


‘to the honourable-senator’s question: 


- (1) The Parliament is aware that Australia 


_has participated since 1965 in the Technical 


Co-operation Program (TTCP) which is a 
multilateral arrangement under which Au- 
stralia, Canada, New Zealand, United King- 
States co-operate and 
exchange information over a wide range of 
defence science and technology. | 

In addition, Australia has bilateral memor- 
anda of understanding on co-operative re- 
search and development with United States, 
United Kingdom and New Zealand. 

(2) The U.S.-Australia memorandum of 
understanding on co- -operative research and 
development was established in July 1968 for 
an indefinite period. The purpose of the MOU 
is to facilitate ‘an interchange of information 
between the U.S. Department of Defence and 


the Australian Department of Defence in. 


order to identify areas of research, develop- 
ment and engineering which could, to their 
mutual advantage, be undertaken co- 
operatively. Areas thus identified .are analy- 
sed further to determine, in detail, what 


| arrangements may be appropriate for sharing 


costs or work to implement co-operative 
programs in such areas. The object of such 
co-operation is to utilise, to the best advan- 
tage and to the mutual benefit of the two 
countries, the resources allocated to defence 
science and technology. 

Current project arrangements under this 

MOU include:- 

(a) Influence of the environment on prop- 
erties of fibre composite materials. The 
purpose of this project is to study the 
degradation in mechanical properties 
of carbon fibre reinforced plastic pro- 
duced by exposure to various environ- 
ments. The results of this effort will be 


useful to both countries in providing . 


information on the likely performance 
á of this material in Service equipment 
under operational conditions. This pro- 
ject arrangement was initiated in May 


1975 and will be completed soon when- 


the results of some long-term exposure 
tests have been documented. 


(b) Electrical guns and launchers and 
pulsed power conditioning. 
(c) Low cycle fatigue in aircraft engines. 
. The purpose of this project arrange- 
ment is to increase the life of engine 
components by developing a better 
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scientific understanding of crack prop- 
agation behaviour, improving the non- 
destructive evaluation techniques for 
detection and characterisation of smal 
defects and cracks in components and 
assessing the feasibility of extending 
the life, of engine components by 
introducing a ‘life extension-retirement 
for cause’ component life philosophy. 
This project arrangement was initiated 
in August 1980 and is due to expire in 
August 1984.-It is being renegotiated 
for a further period. 
Acoustic emission. The purpose of this 
project arrangement is to validate tech- 
niques for monitoring and interpreting 
acoustic -emission in critical air- 
worthiness situations. In general terms 
it is necessary to characterise acoustic 
emission signals arising from crack 
growth and from various extraneous 
happenings such as corrosion, fretting 
and fastener movement so that 
measurable differences between these 
signals will be established. This project 
arrangement was initiated in August 
1980. It has been essentially completed. 
and the final report is in preparation. 
High Frequency over-the-horizon radar. 
The purpose of this project is to 
co-operate on research relevant to High 
Frequency (HF) over-the-horizon radar 
technology and the application of this 
technology to various threat scenarios. 
This current project was initiated in 
July 1980 and is due to expire in 1985. 
(f) NAVSTAR global positioning system. 
The purpose of this project is co- 
operation on ‘research relevant to the 
‘application of-satellite navigation and 
the techniques and problems arising 
from the use of satellites in ‘military 
navigation. This project was initiated in 
June 1982 and ıs due to expire in 1987. 
` The existence and nature of other projects 
under this MOU are classified by agreement 
between United States of America and Au- 


(e) 


stralia and are, therefore, not available for 


public release. 

The memorandum of understanding be- 
tween the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia concerning co-operative research 
and development was established in 1978 for 
an indefinite period. Activities conducted 


ea 
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under this MOU are classified by agreement 


between both Governments and are, there- 
fore, not available for public release. 

The memorandum of understanding be- 
tween the Government of New Zealand arid 
the Government; of the Commonwealth. of 
Australia concerning co-operative research 
and development was established in 1982. 
No co-operative activity has commenced 
under this MOU. 
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East Timor: proposed conference 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 22 August: 


Senator Primmer asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 6 June 1984: 

Has the Portuguese Government made 
approaches to Australia with a view to the 
setting up of a conference in conjunction with 
indonesia, the Secretary-General of the Un- 
ited Nations and others, to discuss firstly a 
ceasefire in East Timor and then the future of 
that country; if so, what has been the 
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response from the Australian Government. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator's question: 

It is not correct that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment has made approaches to the Australian 
Government with a view to setting up an 
international conference to discuss East 
Timor. 

The Government is aware of the press 
reports in early April 1984 which quoted the 


Portuguese Foreign Minister, Mr Gama, as 


proposing direct negotiations between Por- 
tugal, Indonesia, Fretilin and possibly Austra- 
lia over the future of East Timor. These 
reports are incorrect. In a letter to the 
Portuguese newspaper Expresso dated 7 
April 1984, Mr Gama indicated that Australia 
was not directly involved in the East Timor 
issue. - 

The Australian Government's position re- 
mains that unless bilateral negotiations be- 
tween Indonesia and Portugal can produce a 
solution, the principal forum for the consid- 


eration of the East Timor issue must remain 


the United Nations. 
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Eighteen foresters, agricultural scientists and land reclamation and rehabilitation officers from North 
Africa and the Middle East participated on a three-months course in the use of Australian trees and shrubs 
in dry zones. The course, designed and run by the Western Australian Institute of Technology (WAIT) in 
Perth for the Australian Development Assistance Bureau, has been structured to demonstrate Australian 
climatic and soil environments which are relevant to North Africa and the Middle East. Pictured (left to 


right) are, Mr Mirghani Ibrahim Abdel-Azim (Sudan); Mr Mohamed Abdel-Kareem (Jordan); Dr J. Fox, 


plant biologist, of WAIT; Mr Mahmoud Hussein Ahmed Salem (Egypt); Mr Abdalla Fadl El-Samini 


(Sudan); and environmental scientist Mr Peter Elliott. (AIS photo). 
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Cocos (Keeling) Islands: effect on 
Budget 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 22 August: 


Senator Messner asked the Minister for 
Social Security, upon notice, on 30 May 1984: 

(1) What is the likely cost to the social 
security budget of the decision of the Cocos 
(Keeling) Islands to become part of Australia. 

(2) Are any detailed estimates of the likely 
costs available, by pension/benefit/allowance 
or program breakdown. 

Senator Grimes — The answer to the 
honourable senator's question is as follows: 

(1) The cost of providing social ‘security 
entitlement to Cocos (Keeling) Islanders is 
estimated to be of the order of $0.3m in a full 
year, 

(2) It Is expected that about $150 000 of 
this expenditure would be on pensions, 
- $100 000 on family income supplement and 
_ $50 000 on family allowances. 


Malaysian Government: 
allegations of anti-semitism 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 23 August: 


Senator Gareth Evans — Yesterday, Sena- 
tor Robert Ray asked me a question about a 
statement by a Minister in the Malaysian 
Government. | seek leave to incorporate In 
Hansard the full text of an answer from the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Senator Evans — on 22 August Senator Ray 
asked me, as Minister representing the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, without notice: 

Has the Minlster’s attention been drawn 
to statements by the Minister for Informa- 
tion in the Malaysian Government wherein 
he stated that the Malaysian Government 
was against the screening, portrayal or 
musical presentation of works of Jewish 
origin? Will the Minister take action to 
indicate to the Malaysian Government our 
abhorrence of the anti-semitic statement by 
that Government? 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs has pro- 
vided the following answer to the honourable 
senator’s question: 

| am aware of a statement by Malaysia’s 
Minister for Information that the Malaysian 
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Government would not encourage any 
screening, portrayal or musical presenta- 
tion of Jewish origin in that country. The 
statement referred to a work of music 
entitled ‘Schelomo — a Hebrew Rhapsody’, 
which the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra had intended to include in its program 
during a tour of Malaysia. Other items in 
the intended program by Jewish compos- 
ers had not led to any Malaysian objec- 
tions. According to advice from the Austra- 
llan High Commission in Kuala Lumpur, the 
Malaysian Minister for Information has 
subsequently stated by way of clarification, 
that he had only been giving his initial 
views and that he had in any case been 
speaking not as a Government Minister, 
but in his capacity as chairman of a 
semi-government drug rehabilitation orga- 
nisation, which was a co-sponsor of the 
orchestra’s visit. | understand that Malay- 
sian Deputy Foreign Minister Kadir Sheikh 
Fadzir has also pointed out publicly, In 
relation to this incident, that freedom of 
worship is guaranteed in Malaysia. The 
Malaysian Government has rejected, in the 
past, any suggestion that it is anti-semitic. 
The fact is that musical works by Jewish 
composers are regularly performed in 
Malaysia, Including by Malaysian orches- 
tras. Indeed excerpts from ‘Fiddler on the 
Roof’ were performed by a Malaysian 
orchestra during a visit to Malaysia by the 
former Prime Minister, Mr Fraser. 


Nuclear fuel management 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 24 August: 


Senator Primmer -— Has the attention of 
the Minister for Resources and Energy been 
drawn to newspaper reports that the Govern- 
ment is undecided about how to deal with 
spent nuclear fuel rods currently in storage at 
the Australian Atomic Energy Commission 
research establishment at Lucas Helghts? 
Can the Minister advise the Senate about the 
current arrangements for managing those 
spent fuel rods and about future options for 
their management? 

Senator Walsh — | am aware of a number 
of press reports on, I think it was 14 and 15 
August, on that matter and also of an 
Australlan Broadcasting Corporation AM 
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The Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator 
Peter Waish. (AIS photo). 


program | think of 15 August. The position is 
that there are currently stored at Lucas 


Heights about 1200 spent fuel rods. Over | 


one-third of those rods are of United States 
origin, the remainder came from the United 
Kingdom. The press reports and, more 
particularly, the ABC AM program report and 
the interview with Mr Bissett, a former officer 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, contain a 
number of inaccurate statements and 
assumptions, the most important of which is 
that Mr Bissett said in the course of the 
interview, and the ABC repeated it in an 
editorial fashion, that if these spent fuel rods 
were returned to the United States for 
reprocessing that material could finish up in 
nuclear weapons, both in the form of pluto- 
nium and highly enriched uranium 235. 
That is wrong on both grounds. On technic- 
al grounds — this is something that Mr 
Bissett,. because of his association with the 
Commission, ought to have known — the 
plutonium component of the rods which are 
taken out of the Lucas Heights reactor is very 
low. | understand that for the entire 1200-odd 
rods in storage at the moment there is less 
than 700 grams of plutonium, which is not 
regarded as being recoverable. | believe it 
would be technically feasible at an astrono- 
mical cost to recover it but it is not under 
normal circumstances recovered and it cer- 
. tainly would not be recovered by a country 
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such as the United States, which has pretty 
free access to other sources of plutonium. 

As to the highly enriched uranium 235, 
enriched to an average level in the spent fuel 
rods of 65 per cent, if the material were 
returned to the United States for reproces- 
sing that highly enriched uranium would be 
credited to Australia and probably reim- 
ported in refabricated fuel rods. The other 
residues would remain in the United States 
but the highly enriched uranium would be 
returned to Australia. It ts correct that a 
decision has not yet been made — indeed, | 
have not yet made a recommendation to the 
Government — on the disposal of these rods, 
but if the Lucas Heights reactor is to continue 
operating it will be necessary within the next 
couple of years to make a decision either to 
expand the existing storage capacity or to 
return some of the rods to the United States 
for reprocessing. The United States is willing 
to reprocess United States rods; it will not, at 
this stage anyway, reprocess rods of United 
Kingdom origin. There are some costs in- 
volved in either option and a decision has yet 
to be made. 

| want to make just one other brief 
comment about the typically hysterical tone 
in which this was reported both in the Press 
and probably even more so by the Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation, in conformity with 
its customary practice, and based to some 
extent on misinformation from Mr Bissett. Mr 
Bissett suggested that the rods which would 
be transported back would, because of the 
decay of fission products, generate extreme, 
levels of heat which would make them very 
dangerous to transport and so on. The facts 
are that the rods, for about a 12-month period 
after being withdrawn from the reactor, are 


- put in water for thermal cooling and then — 


this has been the case for the last 20-odd 
years — put into underground storage. The 
rods which could, if the Government made 
this decision, be transported to the United 
States for reprocessing are not those that 
have just been withdrawn from the reactor. 
They are those that have been in under- 
ground storage for some time and they are 
not generating a great deal of heat. Finally, on 
a question of fact once again, it was reported 
in some or all of those reports that this had 
not happened before. That is not correct. in 
the early 1960s some similar fuel rods of 
United Kingdom origin were returned to the 
United Kingdom for reprocessing. 
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Australia-Taiwan fisheries 
agreement renewed 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 1 
August: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, today announced the renewal of an 
agreement which permits Taiwanese gillnet- 
ters and pair trawlers to fish Australian 
Fishing Zone (AFZ) areas off the north and 
north-west coasts of Australia. 

The agreement, which runs to 31 July 1985, 
involves AFZ areas and fish stocks virtually 
unexploited by Australian fishermen. 

Mr Kerin said the fleet of up to 30 gillnetters 
and 120 pair trawlers, which have been 
licansed to operate in these waters since the 
AFZ was declared in 1979, would pay a record 
fee of $1 448000. Additionally, the vessels 
would be subject to a range of operating 
controls and reporting requirements to en- 
sure that the interests of the Australian 
fishing industry and the marine resources of 
the AFZ were adequately safeguarded. 

Although the gillnet quota of 5000 tonnes 
remain unchanged from 1983-84, the pair 
traw! quota had been increased by 7500 
tonnes to 27 500 tonnes. Mr Kerin said that 
available biological evidence indicated that 
the increase would not have adverse effects 
on the resource. The gillnetters and pair 
trawlers would continue to be inspected 
regularly to ensure that the quotas were not 
exceeded. 

Mr Kerin added that the Western Aust- 
ralian, Queensland and Northern Territory 
Governments, as well as industry representa- 
tives had been consulted during formulation 
of the agreement. 

Mr Kerin said he was pleased that the 
Australian agents of the Taiwanese, KKFC Pty 
Limited, had also agreed to participate fully in 
a program, developed by the Australian 
National Parks and Wildlife Service and the 
Department of Primary Industry, aimed at 
substantially reducing the accidental capture 
of dolphins in gillnets. 
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Women in the Defence Force 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, the Minis- 
ter Assisting the Prime Minister on the 
Status of Women, Senator Susan Ryan and 
the Attorney-General, Senator Gareth Evans, 
on 2 August: 


The Government has decided to open more 
positions in the Defence Force to women, 
consistent with maintaining combat pre- 
paredness. 

The Ministers said that this decision follow- 
ed an extensive review of Defence Force 
employment practices, and took account of 
Government policies, the provisions of the 
Sex Discrimination Act 1984 and the role of 
the Defence Force. 

Section 43 of that Act provides that it is not 
unlawful for a person to discriminate against 
a woman on the ground of her sex in 
connection with employment, engagement in 
Or appointment to the Defence Force in a 
position involving the performance of com- 
bat or combat-related duties or in prescribed 
circumstances in relation to those duties. The 
Government has now agreed to the tncorpor- 
ation of definitions of combat and combat- 
related duties in Regulations under this Act. 

In these regulations, ‘combat’ and ‘combat- 
related’ duties include direct participation in 
acts of violence against an adversary in time 
of war as well as duties in support of, or in 
close proximity to, a person performing 
combat duties. There are also a number of 
positions which must be filled by those who 
have had experience in, or training for, 
warlike operations and a reserve of men must 
be maintained for casualty replacement, 
relief from arduous duty and the career 
development of combat personnel. 

Taking into account Australia’s present 
strategic assessment, this approach has 
rasulted in some 17 000 positions within the 
Defence Force being opened to women on 
the basis of merit in competition with men. 
This will significantly widen career and 
employment opportunities for women in the 
Services. While it may be some time before 
the full extent of the increase becomes 
evident, Ministers believe the opportunities 
are there for the number of women in the 
Defence Force to increase markedly. 

The Ministers said that this broadening of 
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opportunities was consistent with the Gov- 
ernment’s commitment to equal opportuni- 
ties for women. 

These arrangements will be introduced 
under the Sex Discrimination Act 1984 which 
came into force yesterday. The additional 
positions, classified as being open to women 
on merit, will become available over a period 
of time and priority will be given to suitable 
applicants who are already on the waiting 
lists. 

Those seeking advice on available vacan- 
cies should contact their local Defence Force 
recruiting office. 


Torres Strait Treaty: 
management of major fisheries 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 3 
August: 


From 6 August to 14 October 1984, fisheries 
inspectors in Torres Strait will’ be boarding 
prawn trawlers at random to look for rock 
lobsters. 

The master of any Australian trawler in the 
area bounded by a line starting at Bramble 
Cay then going to Bourke Island, Mimi Islet, 
Poli island, the western end of Moon Passage 
through the Warrior Reefs and then north to 
the boundary of the Torres Strait Protected 
Zone and back to the start can expect to face 
charges if inspectors find rock lobsters on the 
boat during that time. 

Announcing this today, the Minister for 
Primary Industry said that the ban was part of 
a program he had agreed to in discussions in 
Townsville on 28 July with the Papua New 
Guinea Minister for Primary industry, Mr 
Dennis Young, and the Queensland Minister 
for Primary Industries, Mr Neil Turner. The 
purpose of the ban. was to protect the 
migration of the rock lobster through waters 
where Australian prawn trawlers operate. 

‘Australia and PNG have agreed that the 
tropical rock lobster stocks are in a depleted 
condition from which they can only hope to 
recover by a change in the method of fishing 
so as to protect the breeding migration,’ Mr 
Kerin said. ‘The two countries have agreed to 
promote tropical rock lobster as a dive 
fishery. We have agreed that in 1984, the 
combined maximum catch by both countries 
should not exceed 180 tonnes of tails. The 
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only exception to the total ban on target 
trawling for lobsters between the start and 
the finish of the migration will be to allow a 
PNG research trawler to take 10 tonnes of 
tails as part of a tag recovery program 
supported by both countries.’ Mr Kerin added 
that any trawler taking tagged Jobsters in- 
cidentailly during prawn trawling operations 
could retain them for delivery to CSIRO 
without fear of prosecution. 

‘These measures will, | hope, be the first of 
a series of annual management programs 
with the objective of restoring the stocks of 


` tropical rock lobster to a condition: in which 


they can support a fishery offering regular 
economic benefits to local divers,’ Mr Kerin 
said. 


Telecom cla AUSSAT 
shares 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Communications, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 3. 


“August: 


Australia now had the framework for a fully 


-integrated and publicly owned telecom- 


munications network incorporating space 
and terrestrial segments, the Minister for 
Communications, Mr Michael Duffy, said 


- today. 


Mr Duffy was announcing completion of 
the purchase by Telecom of a 25 per cent 
shareholding in the Commonwealth's 
satellite-awning company, AUSSAT Pty Ltd. 

Telecom has paid $14 943 750 to the Com- 
monwealth for 18 750 000 dollar shares, each . 
paid up to 66c. Telecom has also paid a call of 
30c per share, or $5 625 000, to AUSSAT. 

The Government invited Telecom to take 
up the shareholding last November. 

Mr Duffy said today that completion’of the 
share deal was an historic event in the 
development of Australian communications. 

‘Once the AUSSAT satellites come into 
operation following their launch in 1985 the 
nation will have a telacommunications net- 
work whose space and terrestrial elements 
complement each other,’ the Minister said. __ 

‘The possibility of potentially disruptive 
competition for business and resources has 
faded, and the linking of these two enter- 
prises will ensure that communications de- 
velopment proceeds at an orderly pace and in 
the best interests of Australia.’ 
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Perth artist Reg Massie. It depicts a dancing figure, and the word ‘festival’ or ‘celebration’ printed in the 


main languages of the region. (AIS photo) 


Indian Ocean Festival: Australian 
Government contribution 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Finance, Mr John Dawkins, MP, on 3 August: 


The Minister for Finance, Mr John Dawkins, 
announced today that the Australian Govern- 
ment was handing over a cheque for 
$150 000 by way of a direct contribution to 
the Indian Ocean Festival 1984 to be held later 
this year. 

Over 20 countries in the Indian Ocean 
region have already confirmed their particip- 
ation in the Festival. This Festival will be an 
opportunity for many countries on the 
periphery of the Indian Ocean and the island 
nations within it to participate in a major 
cultural enterprise. Australia is pleased to 
support such an international event. 

The cultures of many of these areas include 
some of the world’s richest artistic achieve- 
ments and the Festival will feature significant 
aspects of the performing arts of many of 
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these countries as they are expressed in 
music, dance and drama. 

The Festival will help to promote informed 
public opinion about Australia’s Indian Ocean 
neighbours. 


RAN goodwill visit to Asian 
countries 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 5 
August: 


A five ship Royal Australian Navy task 
group will sail from Sydney on 6 August to 
undertake an extended Asian deployment 
covering a period of almost three months. 
Announcing this today the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, said the de- 
ployment was a continuation of a regular 
pattern of goodwill visits to nations in the 
Asian region. 

The task group, comprising HMA Ships 
Stalwart, Canberra, Sydney, Stuart and Yarra, 
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would visit ports in seven countries. The Fleet 
Commander, Rear Admiral G.J.H. Woolrych, 
would be embarked for part of the deploy- 
ment. 

Mr Scholes said countries and ports to be 
visited by units of the task group would be 
Indonesia (Jakarta, Surabaya, and Balikpapan 
and Ujung Padang in the Celebes), Philip- 
pines (Manila), People’s Republic of China 
(Shanghai), Japan (Kure and Sasebo), Thai- 
land (Bangkok), Hong Kong and Singapore. 
At the end of the deployment the task group 
would take part in a combined maritime 
exercise in the Indian Ocean off Western 
Australia. 


Chemical weapons: export 
controls 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on § 
August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced in Geneva today that 
new regulations had been approved to 
strengthen the Australian Government's con- 
trol over the export of certain chemicals that 
could be used to manufacture chemical 
weapons. The regulations come into effect 
from 10 August. 

Mr Hayden, who is in Geneva to attend the 
Conference on Disarmament, said that under 
the regulations, in the form of an amendment 
to the Customs (Prohibited Exports) Regula- 
tions, the prior approval of the Minister for 
Defence Support wouid be required for the 
export of eight chemicals which had been 
identified as important ingredients of certain 
chemical weapons. The chemicals are potas- 
sium fluoride, dimethyl methylphosphonate, 
methyl phosphonyl difluoride, phosphorous 
oxychloride, thiodiglycol, chloroethanol, 
dimethylamine and methyl phosphonyl dich- 
loride. 

Export controls had been imposed on these 
chemicals following a report by a United 
Nations team of specialists that mustard gas 
and the nerve agent Tabun had been used in 
the Iran-lraq war. An Australian scientist had 
participated in the UN team.* 

Mr Hayden said the controls reflected 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 3, March 1984, 
page 223 and AFAR, Volume 55, No. 4, April 1984, 
page 333 
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Australia’s strong support for international 
action against the use of chemical weapons. 
Similar controls had been introduced by a 
number of other governments, including the 
United States, Canada, Japan and members 
of the European Community. 

Mr Hayden said that, while Australian 
companies did not manufacture any of the 
eight chemicals, some of them were import- 
ed for peaceful purposes and the Govern- 
ment’s action was intended to control the 
possible re-export of any of the chemicals 
and also to cover the possibility that the 
chemicals may be produced in Australia in 
the future. The controis would ensure that 
Australia was not, however unwittingly, con- 
tributing to the manufacture of chemical 
weapons. 

Mr Hayden reiterated the Government's 
total opposition to the use of chemical 
weapons. He said that Australia would con- 
tinue to work actively in the Conference on 
Disarmament in support of the early conclu- 
sion of a comprehensive convention to ban 
the production, stockpiling and use of all 
chemical weapons. Mr Hayden said that such 
a convention would also provide for a 
monitoring system that would provide reas- 
surance to the international community that 
there would be no diversion of chemicals 
from legitimate commercial production to the 
manufacture of chemical weapons. 


Australian contribution to the 
anti-piracy program in the Gulf of 
Thailand 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 5 
August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today in Geneva that 
Australia would contribute $340 000 to the 
appeal by the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees for funds for an anti- 
piracy program during 1984 in the Gulf of 
Thailand. 

The U.S.$3.66 million program will be 
administered by the Thai Government. It will 
reinforce previous efforts to prevent piracy 
attacks on refugee and other boats in the 
area. Mr Hayden said that Australia was very 
concerned about the piracy problem. He said 
that the human misery which was inflicted on 
the boat refugees drove home to Australians 
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that piracy at sea was a probiem of very large 
dimensions which the international commun- 
ity should actively seek to resolve. 

Mr Hayden expressed his appreciation for 
the willingness of the Thai Government to 
administer the anti-piracy program and noted 
the past assistance of Thailand in undertaking 
measures to combat acts of piracy within 
Thai territorial waters. 


Hiroshima Day 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 6 August: 


Thirty nine years ago today an atomic 
bomb destroyed the Japanese city of Hiroshi- 
ma. Three days later a second weapon was 
dropped on the city of Nagasaki. Nuclear 
weapons have not since been used in war but 
the world’s stockpile of these weapons has 
grown from a mere handful in 1945 to in 
excess of 50 000 today. 

The memory of the appalling sacrifices 
made by the people of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki must never dim. Avoiding nuclear 
war has become an absolute imperative. 
Nothing less than global survival is at stake. 

Since coming to power the Government 
has taken a number of steps to ensure that 
Australia plays its full part in meeting this 
fundamental challenge. On behalf of the 
Government | wish once again to mark 
Hiroshima Day by reaffirming our dedication 
to the pursuit of world peace and our 
commitment to policies designed to halt and 
reverse the arms race. 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, in 
Geneva, on 6 August: 


Thirty-nine years ago today — 6 August 
1945 — a single bomb utterly devastated the 
city of Hiroshima. The world has not been the 
same since. We have since lived in the 
awesome shadow of a nuclear holocaust. 

| visited Hiroshima in April this year and 
that profound personal experience reinforced 
my dedication to doing what | can to ensure 
that such a human catastrophe never hap- 
pens again. 

The Australian Government is equally 
determined and totally committed to the 
objective that nuclear weapons must not be 
used under any circumstance. 

Peace must be preserved. The enormous 
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stockpiles of nuclear weapons that exist in, 
the world today should be reduced and 
eliminated. No further countries should ac- 
quire nuclear weapons or nuclear explosives. 
No further country needs or can justify 
having them. The world cannot tolerate more 
nuclear weapons. 

The preservation of peace and the promo- 
tion and achievement of nuclear disarma- 
ment are overriding objectives of Australia’s 
role in international relations. 

This is a driving force in our diplomacy, in 
international meetings such as the Confer- 
ence on Disarmament which | am to address 
tomorrow, and in our bilateral dealings with 
other countries, most particularly the two 
superpowers and the other nuclear weapon 
states. it is the reason why we, in Australia, 
host joint facilities with the United States, 
which support strategic stability and monitor 
arms control agreements. 

It is also the reason we put so much 
emphasis on the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT). 

In ratifying the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty in 1973 Australia undertook a binding 
legal commitment never to acquire nuclear 
weapons or other nuclear explosive devices. 
Over 120 countries have already, like Austra- 
lia, become parties to the Treaty, thus giving 
a clear and unequivocal signal to their 
neighbours, and the world, that they too have 
no intention of acquiring nuclear weapons. 
This is proof indeed, if proof was ever 
required, that the overwhelming majority of 
the nations of the world are concerned about 
the spread of nuclear weapons. 

Their number is steadily growing and the 
Treaty increasingly serves as a bench-mark of 
responsible international behaviour, adding 
to the political and moral pressure for 
negotiations in good faith on effective mea- 
sures relating to the cessation of the arms 
race at an early date. 

On the anniversary of the bombing of 
Hiroshima | call upon those countries which 
have not yet joined the NPT to put aside their 
reservations and demonstrate their concern 
for humanity by adhering to the Treaty. There 
must be no more Hiroshimas. 

| call on the Treaty parties most concerned, 
and particularly to the depository powers, to 
bring into effect a cessation of the nuclear 
arms race and to achieve nuclear disarma- 
meant. To this end | reaffirm our commitment 
to achieving a comprehensive test ban treaty. 
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International Conference on 
Population: Australian views 


Speech by the Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart West, MP, to the 
International Conference on Population, in 
Mexico City, on 6 August: 


Mr Chairman, distinguished delegates. Au- 
stralia welcomes the opportunity to partici- 
pate in this important world conference, and 
we thank Mexico for acting as host. 

Population issues are of concern to Austra- 
lia. We act as a traditional receiver of 
permanent migrants, as a contributor to 
international aid for developing countries, 
and as a member of the Asia Pacific region 
which includes countries facing rapid popula- 
tion growth and others with fertility levels 
below replacement. We want to promote 
international, social and economic develop- 
ment. 

In contrast to many other countries, 
population policies in Australia have been 
essentially associated with immigration. 

In the past forty years Australia’s popula- 
tion has more than doubled to 15.4 million. 
Over this period, about 40 per cent of our 
population growth has been directly from 
immigration. Immigration has made up about 
60 per cent of our labour force growth. This 
occurred at a time when our economy was 
growing at about 4 per cent per annum in real 
terms. The 1983 annual population growth 
rate was 1.1 per cent. About one in five of our 
population is overseas born. 

Population growth supplemented by im- 
migration has been one of the most impor- 
tant factors in Australian economic and social 
development. 

The immigration program has been based 
on migration for permanent residence in 
Australia. Our interests have been in building 
population and migrant settlement, always 
looking to the longer term development of 
the Australian nation. 

Our policies are non-discriminatory, recog- 
nise the rights of individuals, are based on 
humanitarian and social concerns and 
emphasise family reunion and refugees. We 
have recently accepted refugees for resettle- 
ment from Indo-China, Central America and 
South America, the Middie East, East Timor, 
East Europe and Sri Lanka. 

Policies in Australia are not designed to 
directly affect demographic processes. Our 
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policies are pursued to meet basic needs of 
the populations. 

Housing, education, health and welfare 
services are of a high standard. Our family 
planning policies are not concerned with 
population control: the Government is con- 
cerned to provide for family planning in- 
formation and services for men and women. 
Family planning is recognised as an impor- 
tant measure in preventive health care. 

| believe it is the right of all people in 
Australia to decide in a free, responsible and 
informed way the number and spacing of 
their children. It is also a basic human right 
that all persons should have access to 
adequate means to carry out their decisions. 

In discussing these complex issues, dele- 
gates might like to consider not just demog- 
raphic growth but the fact that determining 
factors of demographic change lie within 
economic and social development. 

Population control programs should serve 
a range of goals, one of which is reduction of 
fertility rates. Equally important issues are 
education and health services, population 
distribution, the status of women and the 
rights of individuals. 

In developing remedies to difficulties 
posed by world population growth, direct 
population control measures such as family 
planning programs should proceed concur- 
rently with policies to promote economic 
development and environment protection. 

There should be adequate recognition of 
the inter-relationships between population 
and the environment. High population 
growth is one of the important problems 
facing the world environment. 

Effective population planning associated 
with sound environmental management can 
assist in achieving a balance, in all regions, 
between population and sustainable develop- 
ment. 

Discussion on population issues cannot be 
divorced from development issues. This 
belief is carried through to our overseas 
development assistance. 

Australia endorses the integrated approach 
to population and related programs of econo- 
mic and social development. We have sup- 
ported the Asia-Pacific call for action on 
population and development issued by the 
third Asian Pacific Population Conference 
which forms the basis of the region’s input to 
this conference. This call was in keeping with 
the broad thrust of the world plan of action 
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adopted at Bucharest, developed further to 
mest the specific needs of the region in the 
1980s. The conference could receive it as a 
good example of a concise statement to be 
produced from international conferences. 

Population aid is most effective when 
delivered within objectives of raising stan- 
dards of living, of improving nutrition, rural 
health and education, raising the status of 
women and increasing employment opportu- 
nities. 

In considering aid policies, high priority 
must be given to population issues. We are 
aware of the population problems facing 
many countries in the Asian and Pacific 
region. The South Pacific is a region of 
special concern to Australia. We are ready to 
sympathetically consider proposals for 
population assistance particularly from our 
neighbours in the South Pacific and in nearby 
Asia. 

Australia recognises it should assist in the 
search for remedies to international popula- 
tion problems. Although our immigration 
program cannot lead to any significant 
redistribution of global population, our re- 
fugee and aid programs do assist in relief of 
population pressure and in refugee resettle- 
ment. 

Also Australia will continue to provide 
assistance for family planning in accord with 
the principles outlined in the World Popula- 
tion Plan of Action, on the basis of respect for 
the sovereignty of the recipient country and 
its right to decide policies in the light of 
national and cultural values. We also respect 
the importance of multilateral and non- 
governmental organisations. Our multilateral 
and bilateral assistance is not and will not be 
conditional upon the adoption of specific 
family planning policies. We urge all coun- 
tries to adopt this approach and to recognise 
the effective contribution that non- 
government organisations make. 

Whatever policies are pursued let us not 
obscure the rights of the individual. These 
rights are paramount if quality of life is to be 
improved globally. 

Conflict may arise in relation to population 
redistribution policies. People should be free 
to move and live where they choose within 
their own country. 

Conflict may also arise between the rights 
of people to have the families they desire and 
the policies relating to the rates of population 
growth deemed advisable by governments. 
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The Australian Government in particular 
wishes to emphasise the recognition of the 
rights of indigenous minorities when deter- 
mining population and national migration 
policies. Such a principle is embodied in 
existing United Nations resolutions estab- 
lishing a sub-commission on prevention of 
discrimination and protection of minorities. it 
is a principle which could be considered 
during the deliberations of this conference. 

There are close links between the human 
rights situations in countries and population 
movement. There must be continuing effort 
devoted by the international community to 
identifying and finding solutions to human 
rights violations which result in mass flows of 
people within or between nations. 

Whilst recognising the sovereign rights of 
each nation to decide appropriate national 
policies, we would urge full recognition of the 
rights of individuals. The rights of individuals 
to develop their full potential as human 
beings and as members of families and 
communities must be preserved and fos- 
tered. 

Significant legal and administrative 
changes over the past decade have effected 
considerable changes in the choices available 
to women in Australia. Associated with 
changes in fertility levels and family struc- 
ture, this has meant the increasing involve- 
ment of women in our national development. 

Australia has ratified the United Nations 
Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of 
Discrimination against Women. In early 1984 
the Australian Government proclaimed the 
Commonwealth Sex Discrimination Act 
which gives effect to certain provisions of the 
United Nations convention. 

The need to achieve full integration of 
women in society on an equal basis with 
men, and to abolish discrimination against 
women, are important goals. Improving the 
status of women is also an essential compo- 
nent of integrated population policies, as is 
the right of women to have access to family 
planning information and services to allow 
informed decision making. 

Mr Chairman, a comprehensive world plan 
of action in the population field will assist all 
nations in charting the future of mankind on 
this planet. We support international effort, 
consistent with principles of freedom, equity 
and justice, to achieve balance between the 
world’s population, its resources and the 
environment, in which we all must live. 
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Gift of Canberra bomber to war 
museum l 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 6 
August: 


The first of three former RAAF Canberra 
bombers offered to official museums in the 
United States, New Zealand and Papua New 
Guinea will be handed over this month. 

At Christchurch, NZ, on 17 August, the 


RAAF’s Deputy Chief of the Air Staff, Air Vice _ 


Marshal J.W. Newham, will hand over a 


Canberra bomber to the Royal New Zealand 


Air Force Museum. 

The aircraft will be accepted on behalf of 
the Museum by the Chief of the Air Staff, 
Royal New Zealand Air Force, Air Vice 
Marshal D.M. Crooks. 

The Canberra, formerly of No. 2 Squadron, 
flew bombing missions in the Malayan 
Emergency and in Vietnam. 

The aircraft will be flown to New Zealand 
on 15 August by Squadron Leader Noel 
Williamson, pilot, and Flight Lieutenant 
Vaughan Crosby, navigator, both of RAAF 
Base Amberley, Qld. Squadron Leader Wil- 
liamson flew the aircraft in Vietnam. 

It is one of 48 Canberras built for the RAAF 
at the Government Aircraft Factories in 
Melbourne. All the Canberras were retired 
from RAAF squadron service in 1982. 

During his visit to New Zealand Air Vice 
Marshal Newham will also address the 
Canterbury Officers’ Club, the oldest club of 
its. kind in New Zealand. 


Australian Greek Presidential 
awards 


' News release issued by the Minister for 


Education and Youth Affairs, Senator Susan 
Ryan, on 6 August: 


Nine young Australians will travel to 
Greece to undertake a variety of activities 
ranging from a photographic documentary to 


a study of women in Greek society. re 


They are recipients of the 1984 Australian 
Greek Presidential awards which were 
announced today by the Minister for Edu- 
cation and Youth Affairs, Senator Susan 
Ryan. 

The awards, which aim to foster the 
maintenance and- development of Greek 
culture within Australia’s multicultural socie- 
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ty, were established in March 1982 to honour 
the visit to Australia of President Karamanlis 
of Greece. 

The awards are made in four categories — 
education, community development, profes- 
sions and arts and crafts. 

Senator Ryan said 46 applications for 
awards had been received from all States and 
Territories. They had been considered by a ` 
national selection committee drawn from the 
Australian-Greek community in Australia and 
the Australian Government. 


Royal Commission on the Use 
and Effects of Chemical Agents 
on Australian Personnel in 
Vietnam: Evatt Royal 
Commission i 


News release issued by the Acting Special 
Minister of State, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 7 
August: 


The Government has decided to extend the 
Evatt Royal Commission to 30 April 1985 to 
ensure the widest possible inquiry both in 
Australia and overseas.* 

This followed the Government's decision 
not to fund the full morbidity study requested 
by the Royal Commissioner. The cost of the 
study had expanded from an initial estimate 
of $6 million to a latest estimate of some 
$10.5 million. 

The Commissioner expressed grave dis- 
appointment at the Government's decision 
but accepted the Government's right to make 
such a determination and in all the circumst- 
ances agreed to continue the inquiry. 

He considered that a worthwhile report can 
be delivered, though there might be some 
qualifications because of the lack of a. 
morbidity study. This would make a substan- 
tial contribution to the learning on chemical 
exposure and health consequences. He noted 
also the wish of the Vietnam veterans to have 
the best answer that he can provide. In 
forming this view he took account of research 
developments since 1983 and continued 
opposition from the Vietnam Veterans Asso- 
ciation to any study which includes a herbi- 
cide exposure index. 

The Government agreed not to vary his 
initial terms of reference in a manner which 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 


724. 
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the Commissioner felt might have, or been 
seen to have, inhibited in his independence. 

The Government and the Commissioner 
jointly recognise the need to continue to 
contain costs consistent with’ the mainte- 
nance of appropriate independence of the 
inquiry. 

The usual arrangements for servicing the 
Royal Commission will continue to be im- 
plemented by the Department of the Special 
Minister of State. 

‘This agreement establishes a fair and 
cost-effective framework within which the 
inquiry can proceed independently,’ Mr Beaz- 
ley said. 


UN forces on Cyprus: reduction of 
Australian contingent 


News release issued by the Acting Special 
Minister of State, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 7 
August: 


The Acting Special Minister of State, Mr 
Beazley, said today that the contingent of 
Australian police serving with the United 
Nations forces on Cyprus was to be reduced 
in size from 20 to 10.* 

Mr Beazley stressed that this reduction in 
personnel was in no way a lessening of 
Australia’s committment to finding a political 
solution to the problems on Cyprus. 

‘The fact that we have retained some 
members of the police contingent underlines 
that committment,’ said Mr Beazley. 

‘The recent ALP national conference pas- 
sed a lengthy resolution on Cyprus which 
called for an immediate withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from the island, respect for 
human rights, the voluntary return of re- 
fugees to their homes and for the Govern- 
ment to work through United Nations forums 
to have relevant resolutions on Cyprus 
implemented. 

‘The decision to maintain some police 
while scaling down the overall number is 
consistent with these objectives.’ 


Mr Beazley pointed out that originally the — 


United Nations force was made up of civilian 
police from Austria, Denmark, New Zealand 
and Sweden, as well as Australia. 

‘In recent years, however, only ourselves 


*See also news release issued by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on page 879 of this 
issue of AFAR. 
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and the Swedes have maintained a committ- 
ment,’ said Mr Beazley. 

‘As well as sending the contingent of 
police, we have this year provided $100 000 
as a contribution to the United Nations 
presence on Cyprus.’ 

Mr Beazley said that while staffing for the 
Australian Federal Police (AFP) had not been 
the reason behind the scaling down of the 
contingent, the decision had meant urgent 
staffing requirements for the AFP could be 
better addressed. 

These requirements included the increased 
responsibilities of the AFP in the areas of 
coastal surveillance, drug task forces, matters 
concerning the protection of Family Court 
judges and support for the National Crime 
Authority. 


~ 


Educational assistance for 
migrant children 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Education and Youth Affairs, Senator Susan 
Ryan, on 7 August: 


The publication of a set of teaching and 
laarning material to help thousands of upper- 
primary pupils of non-English speaking mig- 
rant background throughout Australia to 
develop their English, was announced today 
by the Minister for Education and Youth 
Affairs, Senator Susan Ryan. 

Senator Ryan said the material would be 
launched at a series of special meetings 
throughout Australia. 

Called Learning English in Australia Part 4, 
the material have a completely new format 
and content. They are the next stage of a 
program which has already provided a range 
of materials for the education of migrant 
primary pupils over a number of years. 

The components of the new kit can be used 
ssparately by students under teacher supervi- 
sion. The high quality materials include 
reading cards, charts, readers, transparen- 
cies, worksheets, cassette tapes and games. 

While the material focuses on the learning 
of language, the units have a wide range of 
themes including endangered animals, the 
achievements of disabled people, the mecha- 
nics of simple machines, signs and codes and 
Captain Cook’s voyages. 

The material have been developed by 
officers of the Department of Education and 
Youth Affairs, practising teachers appointed 
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as project officers and contributors thraugh- 
out Australia. 

‘Officers of the Departments Language 
Education Branch, who have long- 
established expertise in this field, co- 
ordinated and edited the material. 

Senator Ryan said that about 600 consul- 
tants, teachers and administrators would 
attend the meetings throughout Australia. 


Aid to victims of Iran and iraq 
conflict 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, in 
Geneva, -on 7 August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced in Geneva today that 
Australia would provide $70 000 for aid to 
victims of the war between Iran-and Iraq. The 
aid would consist of a cash grant to the 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC) in response to an ICRC ‘international 
appeal. 

Mr Hayden said that the grant would be 


used by ICRC to provide registration services ` 


for prisoners of war, visits to prisoners, for 
mailing services and ‘distribution of supplies 
for essential needs, to investigate reports of 
missing persons, and to survey needs of 
displaced persons. 

_ In 1984 including this contribution, Austra- 
lia has provided a total of $3 540 000 to the 
, ICRC consisting of $292000 towards its 
administrative costs and $3 248 000 for its 
. humanitarian programs in a wide variety of 
emergency situations. ICRC programs assist- 
ed by Australia include major relief efforts in 
Africa, Lebanon, Nicaragua, El Salvador, the 
Thai-Cambodia border and Cambodia, East 
Timor and for Afghan refugees in Pakistan. 
Mr Hayden said the grants.reflected the high 
regard the Government has for ICRC’s capac- 
ity to render humanitarian assistance in crisis 
situations. 


Visit by the Chinese Vice-Minister , 
for Metallurgical Industry 


News release | issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 7 August: 


` ' The Chinese Vice-Minister for Metallurgical 
Industry, Mr Lin Hua, will arrive in Australia 
on 9 August at the invitation of the Deputy 
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Prime Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr 
Lionel Bowen. 

Mr Lin is co-chairman of the Australia- 
China iron and steel industry joint study 
group and will be participating in continuing 
talks during his Australian visit. 

He will arrive in Canberra direct from 
Peking and besides the study group discus- 
sions, he will be following up matters raised 
by Mr Bowen during his recent visit to China. 

Mr Lin's Australian itinerary takes. in the 
iron and steel facilities at Wollongong and 
Newcastle, visits to the Temco shelter and 
Savage River slurry line in Tasmania, the 
Bowen Basin in Queensland and the iron ore 
developments in the north-west of Western 
Australia. He will also meet State Parlia- 
mentarians during his various stopovers 
before retung to China from Perth on 25 
August. 


Comprehensive nuclear test ban 
treaty . 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 8 
August: 


Proposals by the Austratian Government ` 
presented to the Disarmament Conference in 
Geneva yesterday have provided the means 
by which a comprehensive nuclear test ban 
treaty can be drawn up. 

The proposals were contained in a working 
paper tabled at the Conference by Mr Bill 
Hayden, Minister for Foreign Affairs, during a 
speech which gave notice that Australia 
wanted great power co-operation with its 
disarmament initiatives. 

They deal with principles for the verifica- 
tion procedures that should be used in the 
proposed treaty. In the 24 hours following his 
speech, Mr Hayden and Mr Richard Butler, 
Australia’s Ambassador for Disarmament, 
have discussed Australia’s proposal. ‘with 
members of leading delegations in Geneva 
including Mr David Emery, Deputy Director of 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

These discussions have identified large 
areas of potential agreement on verification 
principles. it must be emphasised that there 
is still a long way to go towards a comprehen- 
sive test ban treaty. But developments in 
Geneva constitute a major advance in Austra- 
lia’s disarmament campaign. 
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Mr Emery has agreed that Australia’s 
verification principles appeared at first glance 
to be very much in line with American 
thinking. He agreed that a comprehensive 
test ban treaty would have to include such 
verification arrangements as those proposed 
by the Australian Government. Discussions 
on the Australian proposals will continue. 

They include such elements as an interna- 
tional seismic detection network, an interna- 
tional atmospheric detection network and 
other monitoring -and -inspection arrange- 
ments. The impact of Australia’s practical 
proposals in this regard is enhanced because 
of the responsibilities we have undertaken 
through the monitoring and verification func- 
tions of the joint Australia-U.S. facilities. 
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Australia and Antarctic 
resources: urgent action required 


` News release issued by the Minister for 
Science and Technology, Mr Barry Jones, 
MP, on 8 August: 


Urgent action is needed if Australia is to 
maintain an effective voice in the manage- 
_ ment of Antarctic resources, according to the 
report of the Antarctic Research Policy Advis- 
ory Committee (ARPAC), released today by 
the Minister for Science and Technology, Mr 
Barry Jones. 
' The ARPAC report warns that further 
support for research and improved transport 
must be provided if Australia is to have an 
influence in international negotiations on 
mineral and marine living resources. The 
committee,- headed by the University of 
Melbourne's Vice-Chancellor, Professor 
David Caro, believes that the present prog- 
ram is insufficient to assess the resources of 
the Australian Antarctic Territory, making 
Australia unable to effectively contribute to 
understanding of the possible environmental 
effects of resource exploitation. 

Protection of Australia’s interests will be 
critical in the next five years, according to 
- ARPAC, because the review of the Antarctic 
Treaty in 1991 will raise international interest 
in resources. Already mineral resource nego- 
tiations between Treaty parties are gathering 
pace with particular interest in potential 
offshore hydrocarbon reserves. Countries 
outside the Treaty have also initiated-a UN 
Antarctic study. 
` The ARPAC report expresses concern that if 
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Australia’s marine science effort is not im- 
proved, the nation will have a diminishing 
influence in the continuing negotiations on 
the management of marine living resources. 
At the present level of funding and resources 
for marine biology, that is almost certain to 
occur, the report says. 

Australia’s reliance on chartered shipping 
as the sole means of transport to its Antarctic 
stations and inadequate research funding, 
leads the report to urge governmental action 
on an Australian-owned research vessel, air 
transport of personnel, a special research 
fund and improved overland transport. Ship- 
ping requirements take on added urgency 
with the expected withdrawal from service of 
the presently chartered vessel within a few 
years. 

In releasing the report, Mr Jones noted the 
report’s stated need for a new transport 
system and an increase in resources and 
research support. He welcomed ARPAC's 
frank assessment of Australia’s role in 
Antarctica and thanked its Chairman and 
committee members for their valuable work. 
‘The Government will carefully consider the 
report and its implications’, he said. 


South Pacific Forum: RAN 
assistance 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 9 
August: 


HMAS Tobruk will leave Sydney's Garden 
Island Naval Dockyard on 10 August with 
stores and equipment to assist with the 
running of the South Pacific Forum at Tuvalu 
an 27 and 28 August. 

The Minister for Defence, Mr Gordon 
Scholes, said HMAS Tobruk would arrive in 
Tuvalu’s capita!, Funafuti, on 18 August and 
depart on 30 August. 

HMAS Tobruk would provide logistic sup- 
port to Tuvalu authorities and the conference 
organisation. This would include accom- 
modation for some of the delegates attending 
the meeting. 

HMAS Tobruk’s contribution to the Forum 
also includes the carriage and provision of 
office, medical and communications facilities. 

HMAS Tobruk is an amphibious heavy lift 
ship designed to carry troops, stores and 
vehicles. It displaces 6000 tonnes and is 
commanded by Commander G.A. Morton. 
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The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, (right) and the Chinese Vice 
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Minister for Metallurgical Industry, Mr Lin Hua, pictured after signing the iron and steel industry 


agreement. (AIS photo). 


Agreement on the iron and steel 
industry between Australia and 
China concluded 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 10 August: 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, and the Chinese 
Vice Minister for Metallurgical Industry, Mr 
Lin Hua, announced today that Australia and 
China have concluded an Agreement on 
Economic and Technical Co-operation in the 
lron and Steel Industry between Australia and 
China. The Chinese State Councillor and 
Minister for Foreign Economic Relations and 
Trade, Madame Chen Muhua, signed the 
agreement in China on 7 August. Mr Bowen 
signed the agreement on behalf of Australia 
today. 

Mr Bowen and Mr Lin expressed their 
pleasure at the increasingly close relationship 
on tron and steel between the two countries 
which the agreement represented. 
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The agreement was negotiated following 
discussions on iron and steel which were 
held earlier this year between Prime Minister 
Hawke and Premier Zhao and later between 
Mr Bowen and Madame Chen. 

The agreement progresses the memoran- 
dum of understanding regarding co- 
operation between Australia and China in the 
iron and steel industries signed in June in 
Beijing by Mr Bowen and Madame Chen; and 
provides for: 
® arrangements relating to co-operation on 

iron and steel between the two countries 

and in particular the Australia-China Iron 
and Steel Industry Joint Study Group; 

è facilitation and promotion of economic and 
technical co-operation in the iron and steel 
industries including trade in raw materials, 
iron and steel and related products, equip- 
ment and services, investment, technology 
transfer and training; 

è co-operation in the form of exchanges of 
experts, workshops and seminars; and 

è encouragement of commercial negotia- 
tions leading to contracts, joint ventures, 
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and China. 


' _ China: feasibility study in 
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barter and compensation trade i in products. 


Mr Bowen noted that it was fitting that at ' 


the time the agreement was concluded Mr Lin 
Hua was in Australia as leader of a 10 man 
mission which will be advancing discussions 
with companies on matters relating to iron 


_ and steel. 


Mr Bowen and Mr Lin, were confi dent that 


l 'these discussions would result in further 


trade and co-operation between Australia 


lron and steel agreement with 


$ 


Western Australia - 


‘News release issued by the Prime Minister, 


Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 10 August: 


` The signing this evening of an agreement 
between Conzinc Riotinto of Australia Limited 
(CRA) and China represents a major step in 
the development of co-operation between the 
iron and steel industries of China and 
Australia. The agreement provides for the 
CRA group and ‘China to enter into a 
feasibility study for a joint venture for the 
development of an iron ore mine in Western 
Australia. If a new mine is developed at the 
Channar deposit in the near future, as seems 
likely, it will represent the first new iron mine 
development in Australia since the initial 
decade of export-oriented expansion which 
"ended in the early 1970s. 

Through this venture it is hoped ‘that 
exports of from 5 to 10 million tonnes per 
` annum in addition to exports under on-going 
arrangements can be realised. The proposed 


joint venture would mean more jobs for 


Australians and increased export and nation- 
al income for Australia. It would assist our 
construction and heavy engineering indus- 
tries. 

The CRA-China agreement follows’ by only 
a few hours the conclusion by the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, of an agreement on economic 
and technical co-operation between the iron 
and steel industries of Australia and China. 


. The conclusion of such an agreement’ with 


China is unique; and is a concrete demonstr- 
ation of the desire which exists on both sides 
to see further integration of the Australian 
‘and China iron and steel industries to the 
mutual advantage of both countries. 

The Channar i iron ore mine feasibility study 
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and the technical co-operation agreement are 
direct results of discussions between Premier 
Zhao and myself in Canberra last year and in 
Beijing this year, culminating in the establish- 
ment of the Australia-China Iron and Steel 
Industry Joint Study Group. e 

There has been rapid progress since Febru- 
ary on all aspects ọf Premier Zhao and my 
agreement last February to promote co-’ 
operation between our two countries’ iron 
and steel industries: trade in steel-making 
raw materials; joint ventures in each other's 
iron ore mining and iron and steel processing 
industries; joint trade in processed iron and 
steel; and mutual technical assistance. 

lron and steel co-operation has been ad- 
vanced through intensive high-level ex- 
changes between Australia and China. In 
recent months the Chinese Minister for 
Metallurgical Industry has concluded an 
extensive visit to Australia, Lionel Bowen has 


_visited China and presently China's Vice 
‘Minister for Metallurgical Industry, Mr Lin- 


Hua, is undertaking an extensive visit. to 
Australia. Mr Lin will be holding discussions 
on a range of issues including the re-opening 
of the Kwinana blast furnace and Koolyanob- 
bing iron ore mine, the future development of 
technological co-operation between our in- 
dustries, and.iron and steel industry joint 
ventures in China. 

There have also been intensive high-level 
exchanges involving the private sector, in- 
cluding visits by CRA and BHP delegations 
led by their respective chief executives, Sir 
Roderick Carnegie and Mr Brian Loton. 

Just one week ago a technical assessment 
mission returned from an extensive inspec- 
tion of the iron and steel industry of China. 
The mission included senior representatives 
from BHP, CRA and Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company Limited (CSR). | am advised that 
the mission has identified significant pros- 
pects for increased trade and technological 
co-operation between Australia and China 
which should provide a welcome stimulus to 
Australia’s iron and steel industry. 

At the same time they will assist China to 
meet the huge increase in demand for iron 
and steel which will be associated with the 
success of its modernisation plans between 
now and the end of the century. 

While this mission was in China, a number 
of other private sector missions were discus- 
sing specific commercial prospects for 
increased trade with China. These missions 
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covered a broad range of prospects from the 
supply of iron ore and manganese to the 
Chinese steel industry, to the supply of 
equipment’ and ‘technology. in galvanising 
and finishing steel industry.. 


Already since February we have seen. 


substantial increases in Australian sales of 
iron ore, processed iron and steel and 
manganese to China. 

‘Amongst other interesting aspects of the 
recent exchanges, the Chinese industry has 
shown considerable interest in new steel- 
making technology that is available to the 
CRA group through its part-ownership of the 
German stee! producer, Kloeckner. 

| am confident that further development of 
iron and steel co-operation between Australia 
and China will generate immense benefits for 
the people of our two countries. 


Grants for ethnic schools 


News release Issued by the Minister for 
Education and Youth Affairs, Senator Susan 
Ryan, on 10 August: 


The Minister for Education and Youth 
Affairs, Senator Susan Ryan, today announc- 


ed payment of $540 866 in grants under the ` 


Commonwealth Schools 
Ethnic Schools Program. 

The largest grant goes to Comitato Italiano 
di Assistenza. in New South Wales, which will 
receive $414 765 to support its Italian lan- 
guage program. 

‘The ethnic schools program is designed to 
help Australian communities with non- 
_ English speaking heritages to maintain their 
languages and cultures,’ Senator Ryan said. 
‘The grants are made on a per student basis, 
a rate of up to $31 a year, and are used for 
such operating costs as teacher salaries and 
instructional material’. 

‘The Government is committed to develop- 
ing a multicultural Australia. This program 
funds classes open to students from any 
ethnic background. It’s an approach that 
develops the rich heritages which Australians 
have brought from many countries into an 
educational resource for all Australians.’ 

. The Australian Government has allocated 
more than $3 million for the Ethnic Schools 
Program in 1984. 

Among the recipient of today’s grants were 
ethnic schools teaching Greek, Hebrew, Ko- 


Commission’s 
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rean, Polish, Arabic, Macedonian, Spanish, 
Vietnamese, Portuguese, Turkish, German, 
Hungarian, Lithuanian, Serbian, Russian,- 
French, Latvian and Chinese. 
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UN forces on Cyprus: Australian 
contingent 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 12 August: .- 


After consultation with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and the Acting Special Minis- 
ter of State, | have decided that the-Australian 
civilian police contingent serving with the 
United Nations Peacekeeping Force in Cyprus 
(UNFICYP) will be maimaneg at its present 
strength of 20. l 

The United Nations Sacrat- Goneri has 


‘been informed of this decision. 


Australia’s long-standing and active con- 
cern for the tragedy of Cyprus is well known. 
in consistently upholding the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of the Republic, Australia 
has long given its support to the search for a 
just and durable settlement in the interest of 


all Cypriots, most recently by our particip- 


ation in the Commonwealth Action Group on 
Cyprus. 

The Australian contingent of civilian police 
to UNFICYP has existed for’ some 20 years. It 
is the belief of my Government that the 
people of Cyprus value the presence of our 
police contingent. It has been a tangible 
expression of our desire for a- peaceful 
solution to the problems of Cyprus. 

In taking this decision the Government 
recognises that maintenance of our contin- 
gent in Cyprus -will impose a substantial 
administrative and staff burden on the Aust- 
ralian Federal Police. 


Government policy on the 
Australian aerospace industry 


Statement by the Minister for Industry and 
Commerce, Senator John Button, on 13 
August: 


Background 


since coming to office ! and my colleagues, 
particularly Mr Scholes, Mr Howe and Mr 
Jones (Ministers for Defence, Defence Sup- 
port and Science and Technology respective- 
ly (Ed)), have held discussions with a wide 
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variety of interests, including unions and the 
major aerospace companies, concerned with 
the Australian aerospace industry. These 
discussions revealed that the industry faced 
significant problems but also had significant 
development prospects, prospects in accord 
with the objectives of the Government's 
general industry policy stance. The discus- 
sions also revealed that the minimisation of 
the industry's problems, and the maximisa- 
tion of its development opportunities, re- 
quired the development of a new policy 
approach. 

To achieve this, the Government has 
undertaken a review of its industry policy in 
the aerospace area, and | want to announce 
today the results of that review. 


Historical problems 


From its establishment before the Second 
World War, significant segments of the 
Australian aerospace industry have concen- 
trated on meeting local defence needs, 
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Members of the Australian Federal Police contingent on patrol in Cyprus. (AIS photo). 


becoming dependent on defence orders and 
on defence funding. 

The dependence on the defence sector has 
created real difficulties. Cycles in defence 
spending determined by changing strategic 
needs, equipment life and the small scale of 
procurement, differing replacement patterns 
and budgetary changes have generated 
boom-bust cycles within the industry, parti- 
cularly for those firms most dependent on 
defence spending. These cycles have made 
longer term planning very difficult, and 
created staffing difficulties. Because the skills 
involved in the industry are to some degree 
unique, skilled staff lost during a downswing 
cannot be easily replaced in the upswing. 

These cycles have varied in composition as 
well as intensity. Thus over recent years the 
industry's emphasis has switched away from 
the construction of complete aeroplanes with 
high local content towards a greater reliance 
on assembly and maintenance operations 
and the manufacture of components. Now 
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the industry faces new pressures for change 
because of falling maintenance demands. 

The new aircraft (including helicopters) 
‘entering the Defence forces require less 
maintenance, while new competitive threats 
are emerging in the developing Asian aeros- 
pace industries. 

The industry has responded to its changing 

situation by seeking commercial export con- 
tracts. In doing this, the industry has had to 
overcome a number of difficulties. 
‘ International contracts require the supply 
of a fixed price product at a specified time. 
Further, that price must often be maintained 
over a long period. Thus successful competi- 
tion on international markets requires not 
only marketing skills but also special produc- 
tion and commercial skills. It can also require 
significant capital investment and a willing- 
ness to incur actual losses on preliminary 
contracts. Overseas firms are often further 
down their learning curves, while loss-leader 
orders may be necessary to gain initial 
credibility as a supplier. 

The Australian industry has not found it 
easy to meet these challenges. Some firms 
used to defence based cost-plus contracts 
have found it difficult to compete for fixed 
price contracts. There have been major 
structural problems as well. 

By world standards, the Australian industry 
is small and fragmented. While a measure of 
specialisation does exist, forced in part by 
Government actions following the 1974 In- 
dustries Assistance Commission (IAC) review 
of the industry, there is still a high degree of 
commonality among the major firms in the 
industry. This need not matter where the 
firms are dedicated to world markets, but 
does matter where the majority of the 
business is local. In addition, to the degree 
‘that industry specialisation has been forced 
by considerations relating to defence needs 
and the defence outlay, rather than deter- 
mined by the wider market needs, it may well 
be sub- optimal from an industry efficiency 
viewpoint. In addition to any inefficiencies 
flowing directly from fragmentation, the 
smallness of the various firms severely limits 
their ability to fund product design and 
development activity and to participate in 
new projects. 
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Export markets 
Despite these various difficulties, the indus- 
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try has begun to develop new export markets, ` 
some of which, in both civil and defénce 
fields, are based on offset opportunities 
generated by the Government. Exports of 
goods and services now generate 33 per cent 
of Hawker de Havilland’s turnover and over 
90 per cent of Australian National Industry's 
National Forge Division's. aerospace tumov- 
er. The problem the industry now faces is 
how to extend these export activities and, in 
particular, how to take maximum advantage 
of the new business opportunities that have 
begun to emerge within the world aerospace . 
industry. 

The growing cost of developing new civil 
and military aircraft has broken down some 
of the traditional barriers limiting our export 
opportunities. Individual companies or even 
national industries can no longer afford to 
bear the development costs associated with 
the larger civil airliners, engines or military 
aircraft. This has led to a reduction in the 
number of prime contractors, particularly for 
large airliners, and the emergence of new 
concepts such as risk sharing or industry 
co-operation agreements. As a consequence, ` 
smaller national industries now have the 
opportunity to participate in the development 
of new products. 


, 


Space programs. 


In addition to the opportunities offered by 
the new risk sharing arrangements, the 
emergence of a growing space sector ‘also 
offers the aerospace industry new opportuni- 
ties. 

The non-communist space industry began 
with the American drive for space launched 
by President Kennedy in 1961. The U.S. 
program was followed by the development of 
space programs in Canada, France, UK and 
Japan. By the end of the 1970s, two important 
trends were clear. First, the internationalisa- 
tion of space, as the growing Canadian, 
European and multinational (particularly In- 
telsat) commitments bore fruit. Secondly, a 
growing defence emphasis in the develop- 
ment of new technologies. 

As the space programs grew, so did the 
commercial activities necessary to service 
them. These activities are now very large 
indeed. Between now and 1990 an average of 
twenty-three geostationary satellites is ex- 
pected to be launched each year, represent- 
ing a total investment of about $16.5 billion. 
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This large and growing market is marked 
by four key features: 

è a continued domination by national space 
programs; 

è despite this, a growing commercial in- 
volvement as private firms moved from the 
provision of goods and services to national 
space agencies to the direct commercial 
use of space; 

® an important role played by national space 
policies in shaping R & D and its spin-off to 
industry; and 

è domination, particularly in satellite con- 
struction, by a limited number of firms in 
the U.S. and, to a lesser extent, Canada, 
Japan and Europe (particularly France). 
Australia was involved early with space. 

Despite this, we did not develop a space 

industry. In part this, reflected our lack of 

national planning and commitment, in that 
no attempt was made to make use of the 
industry development potential associated 
with space activities But it also reflected 
some weaknesses in our industrial structure. 

Australian companies had not developed 

sufficient skills, information or motivation to 

participate. 

Nevertheless, the growing space segment 
does offer Australia opportunities. Reflecting 
this, an embryo space industry is beginning 
to emerge, centred on the aerospace industry 
and with links to the electronics, telecom- 
munications and information industries. 


The challenge ahead 


To take advantage of these various new 
international market opportunities, the Au- 
stralian industry has to extend further the 
skills already learnt in commercial export 
work. In particular, risk sharing proposals 
involve both considerable and long-term 
capital investment and the acquisition of new 
project and risk management skills. Further, 
to participate in the space industry, Austra- 
lian industry must gain the necessary technic- 
al skills and space qualifications. 

These are difficult challenges, but they 
must be met. The Australian aerospace 
industry can no longer depend upon the local 
defence market. If it is to grow, and | believe 
that it has the potential to do so, it can only do 
so by fully entering the world market. 

The drive here must come from the 
industry itself. Government has an important 
role to play in the creation of a secure policy 
framework that will facilitate growth. But no 
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amount of Government support can substi- 
tute for the industry’s own drive and com- 
mercial judgement. 


Problems and policies 


From an industry policy viewpoint, the 
problem is to develop policies that will 
facilitate longer term growth. Against the 
industry background outlined we can group 
the problems these policies must solve into 
four categories: 
® improvements in industry performance 
and structure; 
® reductions in impediments to international 
marketing; 

e encouragement of new development pro- 
jects; and 

è the creation of a new framework for 
industry policy development. 


improvements in industry performance 
and structure 


| suggested earlier that the Australian 
industry was fragmented with many small 
firms. To the degree that these structural 
features reduce the industry’s ability to 
compete on international markets, it is clearly 
important to try to find ways to overcome 
these problems. 

Moves in this direction have already begun. 
The formation by Commonwealth Aircraft 
Corporation, Hawker de Havilland and the 
Government, represented by the Govern- 
ment Aircraft Factories, of the Australian 
Aircraft Consortium to design and build the 
Wamira, a new basic trainer, is one example. 
The consortium approach does have prob- 
lems, but it allows firms to pool! their skills 
and resources, accepting risks that would 
otherwise be unacceptable. 

in other moves, a task force established by 
the Minister for Defence Support has re- 
viewed the operations of the Government 
Aircraft Factories to try to find ways to 
improve the efficiency of its operations. 

Then, too, in May, Hawker de Havilland 
announced that it had decided to introduce 
Australian equity. The Government strongly 
welcomes this move. Not only is it consistent 
with the objectives set out in the Govern- 
ment’s foreign investment policy, but it is a 
sign of Hawker’s willingness to move in new 
directions. 

Over the coming months, | intend to pursue 
further my discussions with the industry on 
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ways of improving its structure and perform- 
ance. However, | have already found that the 
Government’s efforts in this regard are 
hampered by our inadequate data base. 
While the Government does have a general 
understanding of the industry’s problems, we 
lack the statistical base to quantify these 
problems adequately and to monitor the 
effectiveness of our policies over time. To 
overcome this problem | have asked the 
Bureau of Industry Economics to carry out a 
detailed analysis of the industry’s structure 
and performance. 

A particularly important influence upon 
industry performance is the relationship 
between the industry and our defence needs. 
As a major supplier of defence products, the 
industry’s ability to meet defence needs and 
the cost to the Defence outlay of the 
maintenance of that capability, are clearly 
important policy considerations. At the same 
time, the industry's dependence on the local 
defence market and on defence funding has 
strongly influenced its operations. For all 
these reasons, the Government ts reviewing 
the present methods of injecting funds into 
the industry from the Defence outlay and of 
placing work with the industry. 


international market opportunities 


We can divide the international market into 
its civil, military and space related segments, 
each with somewhat different problems. As | 
suggested before, the main marketing drive 
in all three areas must come from the 
industry itself, but there are a number of 
steps the Government can take to make its 
task easier. 

Offsets is one policy instrument that is of 
particular importance to the industry in all 
three areas. On 3 April the Minister for 
Defence Support and | announced that the 
Offsets Program would be subjected to its 
first independent review by an outside com- 
mittee. Obviously | do not want to prejudge 
the results of that review, but there are some 
general comments about the present opera- 
tions of the Offsets Program that | should 
make. 

From an industry development perspec- 
tive, Offsets Programs as they now operate 
are important in that they can open new 
market opportunities for Australian firms. But 
if these market opportunities are to lead to 
longer term industry development, two im- 
portant conditions must be met. First, the 
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general industry policy framework must be 
such as to allow industry to take maximum 
advantage of the new opportunities. Second- 
ly, the operations of the Offsets Program 
must be consistent with our general tndustry 
policy objectives. If these two conditions are 
not met, then offsets are likely to generate 
reduced and short-term benefits. 


During the period leading up to the submis- 
sion of proposals for the supply of helicopters 
to the Australian Navy, Mr Howe, Mr Scholes 
and | all made it clear to the parties that the 
Government placed great weight on the 
development of Australian industry participa- 
tion and Offsets Programs that would provide 
longer term benefits to Australian industry. 


To reinforce these efforts | established, 
following discussions with Mr Howe, an 
interdepartmental committee to review the 
options open to us for the establishment of 
an export oriented helicopter industry. The 
committee will complete its report shortly. 


| mentioned that our co-ordinated 
approach can often bring tangible benefits. In 
this regard | am heartened by the programs 
put forward by two main contenders for the 
Navy purchase, both of which reflect the 
advice given by Ministers in that they do offer 
tangible and export oriented longer-term 
industry benefits. 


The overseas marketing of civil and de- 
fence related equipment raises somewhat 
different problems. In particular, the success- 
ful marketing of defence related equipment 
often requires technical support from the 
Australian armed forces. It can also raise 
sensitive foreign policy problems. For both 
reasons, Government involvement in the sale 
of defence related equipment is necessarily 
higher than in the civil area. In these 
circumstances, it is important for the Govern- 
ment regularly to review its approaches and 
policies to ensure that our export opportuni- 
ties are optimised. 

The Government has, therefore, decided to 
establish a tripartite working group to review 
international market opportunities in the 
aerospace industry and to define the prob- 
lems that must be overcome if these opportu- 
nities are to be optimised. 

The third market area, space related pro- 
ducts, again raises different problems. Au- 
stralia‘s present involvement in this area is 
still very limited. Further, investigations car- 
ried out by my Department and by the 
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Department of Science and Technology sug- 
gest that local industry has a number of 
problems to overcome before domestic in- 
volvement can increase. These include lack of 
knowledge of international market opportuni- 
ties, limited technical expertise in some areas 
and a fragmented Government approach to 
space which makes it difficult to maximise 
the industrial opportunities offered by ex- 
isting space programs. 

To assist in the process of policy develop- 
ment in this area the Department of Trade is 
already examining aerospace equipment and 
services tn its overall review of industry 
export capability and potential. 

The Government is also examining the 
need for a national strategy to develop 
Australia’s scientific, technological and in- 
dustrial capability for supply of space pro- 
ducts and services. In this context, the 
Minister for Science and Technology has 
asked the Academy of Technological Scien- 
ces to review our existing and potential 
involvement in space. The CSIRO has also 
established a space science and technology 
study group (to review CSIRO’s present and 
future involvements in space research). Once 
these reports have been received, the Minis- 
ter for Science and Technology and | will take 
a submission to Cabinet to ensure an 
appropriate direction for our space policy and 
that we take full advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered by that policy. 

In the meantime, the Departments of 
Industry and Commerce and Science and 
Technology will continue their work in this 
area (in co-operation with other Departments 
where appropriate, such as the Department 
of Trade), with a view to organising a series 
of industry seminars outlining the existing 
opportunities offered by our space programs. 


Policy framework 


The various measures | have outlined in 
this statement represent only the first steps in 
the development of longer-term industry 
policy in the aerospace area. To ensure that 
this process is effective, we need a 
framework within which industry policies can 
be developed in a co-operative and co- 
ordinated fashion. 

The absence of such a framework has been 
of real concern to myself and to my col- 
leagues, and has made it very difficult for us 
to consider the development of policy to- 
wards this industry in any co-ordinated way. 
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To overcome this problem | intend to 
establish an Aerospace Industries Council 
within the general industry council 
framework This Council, which will be 
serviced by the Industries Council secretariat, 
will allow the aerospace industry to discuss 
its problems in the context of the Govern- 
ment’s general approach towards industry 
policy, making its views known both to the 
Australian Manufacturing Council and to the 
Government. As a first task, | intend to ask the 
new Council to review development pros- 
pects for the aerospace industry and to 
identify problems that must be overcome if 
these prospects are to be realised. The 
Council will thus be able to make an 
immediate contribution, while providing a 
framework within which the industry implica- 
tions of the various steps | have announced 
today can be considered. 


The path ahead 


Over recent months the industry and the 
Government have been involved in a series of 
discussions on aerospace development pro- 
jects, largely centred on export markets 
These projects cover a wide range of pro- 
ducts and involve supply periods extending 
well into the next decade. 

There is no doubt that the industry has 
obtained considerable benefit from the op- 
erations of the Offsets Program. This together 
with existing offset obligations combine to 
provide an excellent springboard for our 
industry to follow up the initial successes 
achieved. There are already indications that 
some firms who achieved initial success as a 
result of offsets are now operating in export 
markets outside the Offset Program. 

There are obvious problems in trying to 
estimate particular industry achievements as 
far ahead as the 1990s. Nevertheless, | am 
confident that in the next decade or so the 
aerospace industry will continue to show 
significant increases in export sales of both 
civil and military goods. In this period the 
total export market available to the industry 
amounts to several billion dollars. We can 
gain a significant share of that business. 

A good example of the development 
opportunities within reach of Australian in- 
dustry is the $24 million contract recently 
awarded to Hawker de Havilland Limited by 
British Aerospace. Under this agreement 
Hawker de Havilland will supply airframe 
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components for the Airbus A320 with deliver- 
ies commencing in June 1985 and continuing 
until at least 1992. This contract continues the 
Airbus Industrie-British Aerospace associa- 
tion with the Australian aerospace industry — 
Australia is now supplying components for 
all three Airbus programs.* 

There has also been a long and rewarding 
relationship between the Australian industry 
and Boeing with exports in the last 15 years 
exceeding $150 million. Contracts with 
Boeing are continuing with the local industry 
being sole-source suppliers for some air- 
frame components. Boeing and three Austra- 
lian manufacturers signed agreements in 
September 1983 to explore possible Austra- 
lian industry participation in a future jet 
airliner program. In addition, Australian en- 
gineers will participate in Boeing's product 
development activities. This could lead to a 
significant upgrading of our skills in this area. 
Work flowing from a continuation of this 
close relationship could be significant. 

On the home front, the RAAF has a 
requirement for 69 of the Wamira basic 
trainer aircraft with a side-by-side seating 
arrangement. This will provide an opportun- 
ity to exercise our design and development 
skills, with the aircraft being designed to 
meet stringent fatigue life requirements. It 
will also act as a platform for us to seek 
export markets. In this regard a tandem 
variant of the Wamira has been shortlisted for 
the Royal Air Force (RAF) requirements and 
the total free world market for aircraft of this 
type could exceed $700 million. This is indeed 
a market worth pursuing and | am pleased to 
see that the consortium charged with produc- 
ing the prototypes of the Wamira is already 
active in the world market. 

The helicopter segment of the world indus- 
try could also place considerable work with 
Australia in the years ahead. Without pre- 
judging the interdepartmental committee’s 
report on helicopters it is worth noting that 
one of the major world producers, Sikorsky, 
has committed itself to place work to the 
value of about $23 million in Australia 
regardless of the outcome of the Navy 
contract. Some of the contracts involved 
could provide opportunities for follow on 
work. 

Discussions are 


in progress for co- 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No 7, July 1984, page 


747, 
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development of a new aerial refuelling sys- 
tem. Because of the delicate stage of the 
negotiations between the parties | am not 
able to give full details of the work package. 
However, tt could provide work valued at 
almost $100 million over an extended period. 

This would be a risk sharing arrangement 
with no direct Government assistance. 

The measures we are setting in train will 
assist the aerospace industry to become 
more responsive to international market 
opportunities and to achieve its undoubted 
growth potential. It is up to the industry to see 
that the opportunities over the horizon are 
maximised. 


Jindalee radar: potential for 
northern surveillance 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 14 
August: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Gordon 
Scholes, says the Jindalee Over-the-Horizon 
Radar (OTHR) near Alice Springs has great 
potential for the wide area surveillance of 
Australia’s northern approaches. 

Following his first visit to the radar’s 
receiver site at Mt Everard, 40 km north-west 
of Alice Springs, Mr Scholes said the Jindalee 
Stage B radar had successfully completed its 
first series of operational trials earlier this 
year. 

‘A second series is scheduled to begin 
before the end of 1984,’ Mr Scholes said. 

‘If this series proves successful the Govern- 
ment will consider conversion of the present 
facility into an operational system. ‘This will 
involve further development of the present 
experimental system and integration with the 
RAAF’s national air defence command 
system.’ 

OTHR is a means of detecting targets well 
outside the range of conventional radars by 
bouncing radio waves off the ionosphere. 
The reflected radio energy is gathered by 
very large antenna arrays and analysed by 
sophisticated computers. 

Mr Scholes said Jindalee had demons- 
trated its ability to detect aircraft and ships 
weil away from the Australian coastline and 
far beyond the range of conventional ground- 
based radars. It had also demonstrated the 
ability to steer its listening beam over a wide 
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arc of ocean north-west of Australla and to 
track targets. 

Mr Scholes said the efforts of the Defence 
Science and Technology Organisation had 
placed Australia in the forefront of OTHR 
technology. 

Work on the first “Australian experimental 
OTHR — Jindalee Stage A — had begun in 
1974. Scientists from the Defence Research 
Centre, Salisbury, SA, completed this prog- 
ram in 1978. Following analysis of the 
' experimental results the Government had 
approved expenditure currently estimated at 
$31 million on Jindalee Stage B. Mr Scholes 
said Australian industry was already playing 


a part In development of OTHR. Amalga- 


mated Wireless (Australasia) had assisted in 
the development and installation of the 
equipment at Mt Everard, and was routinely 
operating the radar for experimental tests. 

AWA, together with Computer Sciences of 
Australia, had been awarded study design 
contracts which would provide information 
necessary to convert Jindalee into an oper- 
ational OTHR for the Australian Defence 
-Force.’ 

These studies would help Australian indus- 
try become familiar with the project and 
promote maximum Australian industry in- 
volvement in the conversion of the ex- 

perimental system. 


Aid for Argentinian political 
returnees 


Joint news release issued by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, and the Minister for immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart West, MP, on 
14 August: 


in a joint statement the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, and 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, MP, who is current- 
ly in Argentina, announced today an Austra- 
lian grant of $70000 to heip returning 
Argentinian refugees. 

The Ministers said that the cash account- 
able grant responded to an international 
appeal by the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. The appeal would help 
many of those who had taken refuge outside 
Argentina during the period of military rule, 
to return to their homeland in 1984. Australia 
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considers voluntary repatriation to be the key 
to most refugee situations and is especially 
appropriate in this case. 

The aid forms part of the Australian 
Government's humanitarian response to re- 
fugee situations throughout the world. In 
addition to assistance to refugees from 
Argentina, Australia has also recently helped 
people in Nicaragua and El Salvador, in 
several countries in Africa, in Pakistan, in the 
Middle East, and Indo-Chinese fowgees) in 
South East Asia. 


Development of RAAF base at 
Tindal 


News release issued by the Minister for — 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 15 
August: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr. Gordon 
Scholes, announced today that the Govern- 
ment would develop Tindal, near Katherine in 
the Northern Territory, as a base for a 
squadron of the new F/A-18 aircraft. 

‘Tindal will be the main base in northern 
Australia for the Tactical Fighter Force,’ Mr 
Scholes said. ‘It will‘also support reconnaiss- 
ance, surveillance and other air operations 
and contribute significantly to the defence of 
a large part of north and north-west Australia 
and its air and maritime approaches.’ The 
only other permanent base for the new 
Tactical Fighter Force in Australia will be its 
main base at Williamstown, NSW. 

Mr Scholes said that Tindal has strategic, 
operational and environmental advantages 
over other possible sites for a northern 
fighter base. it is central to other RAAF 
airfields in the north (i.e. Learmonth, Darwin, 
Townsville and the airfield being developed 
at Derby in WA). It is inland and less exposed 
to cyclones and relatively free from the 
constraints that would affect a base with 
urban surroundings, such as Darwin. 

The Minister noted that the Public Works 
Committee had concluded that Tindal was 
the most suitable site for developing a home 
base for F/A-18s in northern Australia, and 
that alternative sites had been adequately 
considered from both military and economic 
points of view. It had recommended that 
construction of the base should proceed, 
after examining a comprehensive Environ- 
mental Impact Statement (EIS) on the propos- 
al. Mr Scholes noted that the project would 
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proceed in accordance with the undertakings 
given in the EIS and the requirements of 
legislation to protect aboriginal sacred sites. 

‘The development of Tindal will have 
significant social and economic benefits for 
local communities and the region generally’, 
Mr Scholes said. ‘Expenditure in the region 
will be increased by about $155 million 
during the project’s construction and about 
$9 million annually after the base’s establish- 


. ment.’ 


‘There will be extensive consultation with 
the local community to fully address any 
matters that may arise such as the effects of 
the development on local groups, ‘the Minis- 
ter said. 

_ Current plants are that 75 Squadron, now at 

RAAF Base Darwin and equipped with Mirage 
aircraft, will be re-equipped with F/A-18s in 
1988 and relocated to Tindal. The works at 
Tindal, estimated to cost $167 million (De- 
’ cember 1983 prices) will provide the technical 
and other facilities essential for permanent 
support of the squadron and its associated 


working population of about 700. The works . 


are planned to start later this year, before the 
onset of the wet season. 


Resignation of the Secretary to 
the Treasury 

News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr 
Paul Keating, MP, on 15 August: 


` The Secretary to the. Treasury, Mr J.O 
Stone, has informed me this morning that it is 


his intention in the near future to resign his: 


office of Secretary to the Treasury and also 
from the Commonwealth Public Service. 

| have of course expressed to Mr Stone my 
sincere regret at his decision which, however, 
| naturally must accept. 

Some time will now be needed for the 
formal processes to be undertaken to choose 
a successor to Mr Stone and he, for his part, 
will have some'‘clearing up to do, farewells to 
make ang so on over the weeks immediately 
ahead. - 

The precise date on which Mr Stone’s 


formal resignation to be tendered in due. 


course will be effective, therefore, remains to 
be determined. He has however informed me 
that, subject to the processes | have men- 
tioned, his present intention would be to aim 
at.a date around mid-September. 


H 
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Southem Bluefin tuna 
management program 


News release issued by. the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 15 
August: ` | 

The Minister for Primary. Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, today announced details of a manage- 
ment program to -protect the future of ` 
Southern Bluefin tuna fishing in Australian 
waters. 

The program which was endorsed by the 
Australian Fisheries Council last month, will 
begin on 1 October and will replace measures 
which were introduced last year on an interim 
basis. 

‘Seeing this plan reach this stage gives me 
a real sense of satisfaction,’ Mr Kerin said, 
‘because when I took office one of the most 
neglected areas in my portfolio - was 
fisheries.’ 

‘According to scientific advice, the South- 
em Bluefin tuna was badly depleted as a 
result of overfishing due to a lack of proper 
management of the resource. As-a result 
fishermen’s incomes have been down and 
jobs on board and on shore have been 
threatened.’ 

‘This management plan is aimed at allow- 
ing the buildup of stocks by a number of 
sophisticated means which have been work- 
ed out throughconsultation between Govern- 
ments, industry, the CSIRO and my Depart- 
ment’. 

‘Included in the plan is a system of 
individual transferable quotas, allocated on a 
formula basis, a two month seasonal closure 
of selected areas in the fishery off Western 
Australia and a national aggregate limit 
which can be taken out of the fishery of 
14 500 tonnes’. 

‘It distresses me greatly that some disrup- 
tion will occur to some fishermen but | am 
obliged to see that this fishery is managed to 
the long-term benefit of the industry as a 
whole’. 

‘We need to remember that this species 
was over-exploited before this Government 
moved to manage it and conserve it for future 
fishing’. 

‘Had no management plan been applied to 
Southern Bluefin tuna, within a short few 
seasons, the species would have been gone 
as a commercial proposition and even more 
economic hardship would have occurred,’ Mr 
Kerin said. 
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‘l emphasise too that the implementation of 
the program will be monitored very closely 
and if the objectives of the plan are not being 
met then further measures will be taken’. 

Mr Kerin also expressed his concern over 
the management of Southern Bluefin tuna at 
the global level and said that he hoped that 
future talks will lead the Japanese to take 
control measures in their sector of the fishery 
to complement those being taken by the 
Australian Government.* Mr Kerin gave an 
undertaking that this objective would be 
vigorously pursued at every opportunity. 

The Minister said that general administra- 
tive arrangements for the new management 
plan including rules on eligibility and applica- 
tions forms are being finalised and will be 
available in the near future. 


* See also AFAR, Volume 54, No. 10, October 1983, 
pages 610 and 666. 


Visit by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs to 
the United States and Latin 
America 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 17 August: : 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, today returned 
from a 16 day visit to the United States and 
Central and South America. Mr West has 
visited Washington, Mexico City, San Salva- 
dor, San Jose, Buenos Aires and Santiago 

Mr West discussed aspects of Australia’s 
Indo-Chinese refugee policies with U.S. offi- 
cials, including the Attorney-General, and led 
an Australian delegation to the United Na- 
tions World Population Conference in Mexico 
City. 

in discussions with the United States 
Attorney-General, the United States refugee 
co-ordinator, Ambassador Eugene Douglas, 
and State Department officials, Mr West said 
that Australia would continue with its migra- 
tion program from Vietnam and its humanita- 
rian refugee resettlement program of Indo- 
Chinese, but emphasised that Australia’s 
commitment to large-scale resettlement was 
not open ended. 

‘Australia will continues to explore alterna- 
tives to resettlement’ Mr West said. 
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‘For some refugees, voluntary repatriation 
is preferable to resettlement, and Australia 
has deep reservations about strategies which 
may perpetuate or accelerate the outflow of 
Indo-Chinese’. 

Mr West also discussed Australia’s Central 
and South American refugee program with 
relevant Ministers and representatives of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Re- 
fugees, the Inter-Governmental Committee 
for Migration, and non-government relief 
agencies such as the International Red Cross. 

‘Many people in El Salvador, Chile and 
other countries in the region are in life 
threatening situations’ Mr West said. 

‘Many have been deprived of basic political 
or social liberties, or in a discriminatory way 
have had their means of daily existence taken 
away’, Mr West observed. 

‘While the Australian Government has a 
concern for the well-being of people through- 
out the world, we have a particular interest in 
Latin America because of the 50000 or so 
people of Latin American origins now living 
in Australia, and the concern expressed by 
trade unions, church and human rights 
groups for people suffering abuses in that 
region’. 

Mr West said Australia would not embark 
on a mass refugee program out of Central or 
South America of the kind initiated by the 
former Government in relation to Vietnam. 

‘Australian migration officials closely moni- 
tor the situation in the region and also 
respond to cases presented by international 
organisations and church and human rights 
groups’, Mr West said. 

‘| have been informed by United States 
officials that the amnesty extended to politic- 
al prisoners in El Salvador last year was 
successful because countries such as Austra- 
lia and Canada had been prepared to offer 
sanctuary to many of those released. 

‘However, whilst the Government of Presi- 
dent Duarte of El Salvador has announced a 
program of economic measures and is 
attempting to address abuse of human rights, 
the position in El Salvador ts still unstable 
with ongoing, albeit reduced, death squad 
activity’. 

Mr West was briefed on the political and 
refugee situation in Uruguay, Argentina and 
Chile. 

‘On behalf of the Australian Government | 
told the Argentine Ministers for the Interior 
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and Foreign Affairs that Australia welcomed 


the return of democracy in Argentina’. 


‘Australia applauds the easing of human’ 


rights ‘difficulties in Argentina, and has 
donated $70000 to the UNHCR to assist 
Argentinian refugees wishing to return to 
their homeland in the light of this improved 
situation’, Mr West said. 

‘There is, however, continuing human 
rights violations in Uruguay and Chile, and 
consequently our two refugee programs to 
assist these people will continue’. 

‘Lam satisfied, and will inform the Govern- 
ment, that our Latin American programs are 
operating efficientiy. | requested continued 
co-operation from Government Ministers, the 
UNHCR and international government and 
non-government agencies to ensure the 
continuing success of our programs’. 

‘Our 1984-85 refugee programs will con- 
tinue to assist those in need in El nonce 
Nicaragua, Chile and Uruguay’. 

Mr West also said that Australia’s dads 
tion to the United Nations Population Confer- 
ence has effectively pursued Australia’s poli- 
cies at that forum. 

‘Australia’s approach to population control 
by balancing family planning, economic 
development and environmental controls 
was well received by the majority of dele- 
gates at the Conference’, Mr West said. 


Australian direct investment 
abroad 


News release issued by-the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce, Senator John But- 
ton, on 19 August: 


A Bureau .of tndustry Economics (BIE) 
research report on Australian direct invest- 
mént abroad was released by the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce, Senator John But- 
ton, today. 

The report is titled Australian Direct Invest- 
ment Abroad: Effects on the Australian- 
Economy. it deals with the patterns, determi- 
nants and effects of Australian direct invest- 
ment abroad, and provides a detailed analy- 
_ sis ofthe implications of the current taxation 
-= of foreign-source income for national wel- 
fare. 


Copies of the report are available from — 


Australian Government Publishing Service 
- bookshops. Details of the report's synopsis 
are given below: 
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Australian direct investment abroad: 
effects on the Australian economy 
Large-scale direct investment abroad, 


although only a relatively recent develop- 


ment, has left few countries unaffected. 
Australia is an important host country and is 
involved, to an increasing degree, in invest- 
ment in other countries. Yet the effects of 
direct investment overseas by Australians 
have so far been given only scant attention. 


` This report has attempted to rectify the 


situation by examining the pattern, determi- 
nants and effects.of Australian direct invest- 
ment abroad. The findings provide a basis on 
which policies related to such investment can 
be formulated. 

Much of the analysis was based on a 
investment 
abroad. The respondents accounted for a fifth 
of Australian parent companies and for 17 per 
cent of the total number of Australian foreign 
affiliates in 1978. 

The patterns of Australian direct invest- 
ment abroad are given in Chapter 2. There it 
is shown that the level of Australian direct 
investment abroad is comparatively small — 
only 14 per cent as much as the level of 
foreign investment in Australian enterprises, 
and only 3 per cent of the level of domestic 
investment. It amounts to less than 7 per cent 
of world direct foreign investment. 

Australian equity holdings abroad have 
grown substantially during the 1970s and 
early 1980s. In June 1970, Australians held 
equities in overseas countries worth about 
in June 1982 their holdings 
were $2589 million. Investment in New 
Zealand and Papua New Guinea has pre- 
dominated until recently when there has 
been increased investment directed towards 
the United States and the ASEAN countries. 

The recent rapid growth of Australian direct 
investment abroad (15 per cent a year in 


money terms) is broadly consistent with that , 


of other developed countries. , 

The ‘theories which attempt to explain 
flows of direct foreign investment are re- 
viewed in Chapter 3 and its associated 
appendix. While they highlight certain impor- 
tant factors they do not provide a complete 
explanation for the observed pattern of direct 
foreign investment. Each factor has to be 
considered, especially when considering poli- 
cy responses to direct investment. Australia’s 
foreign.investment abroad does not appear 
to be explained by any single existing theory. 
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Several previous studies of Australian 
direct investment abroad are analysed and 
their findings compared with the results of 
the BIE survey. It was found that most 
overseas affiliates were in the manufacturing 
and the service sectors and that more 
investment in service industries was under- 
taken in developed countries than in develop- 
‘ing countries. i 

Manufacturing and service affiliates, in 
both dəveloped and developing countries, 
were established primarily to take advantage 
of expected growth in the host market and to 
make use of patents, know-how, or expertise 
developed in Australia. Of those affiliates 
established primarily to manufacture for 
export, most were located in Asian countries. 
These were mainly interested in taking 
advantage of lower unit costs or of some 
specific encouragement in the host country. 
Relatively few foreign affiliates of Australian- 
based firms were involved in exporting back 
to Australia. 


Australian-based companies investing 





abroad often had prior links with the respec- 
tive host countries, mainly through exports. 
About 40 per cent of those surveyed were 
themselves at least 25 per cent owned by 
foreign-based companies. It was found that 
the industry of the affiliate was mostly the 
same as that of the parent. Well over 50 per 
cent of parent-affiliate linkages were horizon- 
tal, others were vertical while only a very 
small proportion were in unrelated fields of 


‘activity. 


Australian direct investments in New Zea- 
land and the ASEAN region were analysed 
and these demonstrated the importance of 
host-country conditions in determining the 
nature and extent of the direct investment. In 
addition to differences in language, culture 
and history the major economic differences 
between the two destinations are the rates of 
growth of the respective economies, the 
nature of the markets and inputs, and the 
government policies. These differences were 
reflected in the types of industries attracted to 
each, and in the objectives and motives of the 


Students from the Wonga Park Primary School, Amanda Fallon, Steven Gain and Penny Swan, study 
some of the Zhang clay figures in the Tianjin Exhibition in Melbourne. The ‘China insight’ exhibition was 
officially opened by the former Australian Prime Minister, the Hon E.G. Whitlam AC, QC. — see also ` 
photograph appearing or. page 840 of this issue of AFAR. (AIS photo). 
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firms which undertook investment in these 
locations. 

While a relatively greater share of Austra- 
lian service industry investment was in New 
Zealand, manufacturing investments domin- 
ated in the ASEAN region. In both destina- 
tions the predominant motive was to take 
advantage of the growth of the host market. 
Lower costs and government incentives were 
more important to investors in ASEAN, 
whereas the necessity of overcoming import 
barriers was shown to be relatively important 
to investors in New Zealand. 

Two previously published BIE information 
bulletins, Australian Direct Investment in 
New Zealand and Australian Direct Invest- 
ment in the ASEAN Countries provide further 
detail on Australian investment in these two 
regions. 

The impact of three Australian government 
policy instruments — exchange control, the 
Export Finance and Insurance Corporation 
(EFIC) and the taxation treatment of foreign- 
source income — are examined in Chapter 4. 
Of these the taxation treatment is probably of 
most importance. 

In the past, exchange control has been 
used to limit particular forms of investment. 
This may have meant resources were em- 
ployed in less efficient alternatives. However, 
over time, these controls have been gradually 
eased and with the floating of the Australian 
dollar are now virtually akin to a notification 
system. Approval is freely given. 

The provision of insurance through EFIC 
probably has only a marginal impact on the 
magnitude and direction of Australian invest- 
ment abroad as only 3 per cent of such 
investments is insured in this way. Neverthe- 
less it may tend to encourage investment in 
the more high-risk countries since the pre- 
miums charged by EFIC are fixed across 
countries. 

An investigation of the taxation of foreign- 
source income revealed biases which could 
affect the overseas investment undertaken by 
Australian companies. In effect, the income 
on capital invested abroad (except that 
earned in tax havens) is generally not subject 
to Australian tax. 

The issues of taxation of foreign-source 
income, the balance of payments effects of 
direct investment abroad and its impact on 
domestic investment and employment are 
examined in Chapter 5. 

It is suggested that concern over the 
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adverse balance of payments consequences 
of the initial outflow associated with invest- 
ment abroad should be tempered by recog- 
nising that the investment-generated inflows 
tend, over time, to counteract this outflow. 
However, it is impossible to estimate the net 
or marginal balance of payments effects of 
direct investment overseas because it is not 
possible to ascertain the production, export 
and import patterns which would exist in the 
absence of this investment. 

The impact on domestic investment in 
Australia of Australians investing overseas is 
unlikely to be large. The relative size of 
Australia in financial terms and the high 
elasticity of supply of investment funds to 
Australia from abroad mean that direct 
investment outflow is unlikely to affect the 
supply or price of financial capital to the 
domestic market. However, overseas invest- 
ment provides a way of exploring Australian 
know-how which, in some cases, might 
alternatively be exploited through domestic 
investment. 

The effect of direct investment abroad on 
aggregate employment in Australia is com- 
plex. Some new jobs are created. Other jobs 
and activities are relocated overseas. Some 
(probably most) of these latter shifts result 
from changes in comparative advantage. In 
other words, they would probably have 
occurred anyway as a result of another 
foreign company investing overseas if the 
Australian company had not done so. 

The implications of direct investment 
abroad for Australia’s national welfare de- 
pend to a large extent on the taxation of the 
income generated by this investment. The 
current tax regime contains non-neutralities 
which may impose a welfare loss on Australia 
in that more investment has occurred over- 
seas than would have been the case under a 
more neutral tax system. 

Direct investment overseas can be re- 
garded as the export of a package of financial 
capital in conjunction with technological and 
managerial know-how. in principle, this 
know-how might alternatively be exploited in 
overseas markets by manufacturing in Au- 
stralia for export, or by licensing foreign firms 
to produce overseas. Under the present 
taxation system profits earned by direct 
investment overseas are usually exempt from 
Australian taxation, whereas profits earned 
from exporting, and royalties earned over- 
seas from licensing, are subject to Australian 
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taxation. The tax regime therefore somewhat 
encourages direct investment. relative to 
alternative actions by firms. ; 

The ideal form of alternative tax arrange- 
ments is arguable, but the introduction of a 
foreign tax credit system should lead to an 
improvement in national welfare. A tax credit 
system should tend to reduce future outflows 
of direct investment from Australia, and 
might also divert some investment flows 
from lower-effective-tax countries towards 
those with higher-effective-taxation. 

A detailed analysis of operational aspects 
of a tax credit system is presented in the 
appendix at the end of Chapter 5. There the 
United States system is discussed and va- 
rious specific details relating to the effects of 
pooling, credit carry over, the timing of tax 
liability, foreign tax sharing arrangements, 
and other matters in a tax credit system are 
considered. A tax credit system based on 
American practice would allow firms to pool 
all their foreign-source - income ‘and tax 
credits, and would allow foreign tax credits to 
be carried forward until the income to which 
they refer is remitted to the home country. It 
would also limit credits on -total foreign 
income to the lesser of the domestic or 
foreign tax liability. ~ 

it would override investment incentives 


offered by host countries (i.e. it would not: 


allow tax sharing), and it would not extend 
domestic investment incentives to overseas 
investment. A tax credit system modelled on 
that of the United States. would inevitably 
involve significant administrative and com- 
pliance costs, since it would be necessary for 
Australian companies operating overseas to 
measure and report overseas income accorga: 
ing to Australian ruraa: 


Bibliography and statistical 
profile of migrant women . 


News release issued by the Department of 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, on 20 
August: 


Two booklets on migrant women have 
been published by the Women’s Desk of the 
Department of Immigration and = Ethnic 
Affairs. 

The books are entitled About Migrant 
Women — A Bibliography and About Migrant 
Women — A Statistical Profile ‘81. 


i 
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The bibliography .covers education, em- 
ployment and related issues, health and 
welfare, child care, ethnic studies, discrimina- ` 
tion and sexual harassment, craft, leisure and 
recreation and general works. 

The Migrant Women’s Co-ordinator of the 
Department, Frederika Steen, said today: 
‘The first edition lists only material in English, 
but | welcome any information on material 
published in any language which we will 
include in the next edition.’ 

‘The statistical profile is intended as an 
initial source for statistical data on aspects of 
demographic, social and economic circumst- 
ances of migrant women in Australia at the 
time of the 1981 Census. It is designed to 
have readers reconsider the stereotype of 
migrant women.’ 

About Migrant Women — A Bibliography 
(41pp) and About Migrant Women — A 
Statistical Profile ’81 (32pp) are available 
from AGPS bookshops. i 


America’s Cup defence: 
Government assistance 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Finance, Mr John Dawkins, MP, on 20 
August: 


It is the wish of the Australian Government 
that the defence of the America’s Cup should — 
not only be a great demonstration of Austra- 
lian sailing skills, but also be seen as a major 
opportunity to show Australia to the world. 

When the Cup was won by the Australian 
syndicate headed by Mr Alan Bond on behalf 
of the Royal Perth Yacht Club, the Australian 
Government knew that it would inevitably be 
involved in some capacity in the organisation 
surrounding the defence of the trophy. 

It was clear from the outset that the 
excitement generated by the challenge in 
Newport .would be carried over to the- 
Australian defence in 1987. The organisation 
of the defence is already appearing to be as 
large a task as organising an event of the size 
of the Commonwealth Games, particularly in 
terms of the number of overseas and inter- | 
state visitors. 

in addition the largest number of challen- 
gers ever will be coming to Western Au- 
stralia. 

From all of this it is clear that severe and 
unequal demands will be made on infrastruc- 
ture and services, particularly in the City of 
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Fremantle, which normally has a population 
of about 24 000. . ; 
_ In February this year, the Premier of 

Western Australia, Mr Brian Burke, MLA, 
formerly requested Federal Government co- 
operation and assistance in the arangaments 
for the defence. 

After a series of discussions with Western 
Australia Ministers and representatives of 
local government, the Federal Government 
has decided to offer practical assistance to 
maximize the benefits accruing to the com- 
munity and to mitigate any ill effects. 

Australian Government action will be 
under the personal direction of the Prime 
Minister and | have been appointed to assist 
him. An inter-governmenta!l committee con- 
sisting of myself, Mr D. Dans (Minister for 
Administrative Services in the Burke Govern- 
ment) and Mayor of Fremantle, Mr W. 
McKenzie, has been established to ensure 
maximum co-ordination. This committee met 
on 16 August to consider, among other 
things, a number of proposals that have been 
put forward for Federal Government funding. 

| am pleased to announce that at this 
meeting, the Australian Government offered 
an amount to be spent with the advice of the 
State and local governments. This offer has 
been accepted. The exact amount available in 
1984-85 will be announced in the Budget. 

The funds will be directed towards: - 

è. commissioning a number of urgent studies 

- on the likely impact of the Cup defence, in 
particular the expected visitor infiux, on 
local infrastructure and services; 

® ensuring adequate accommodation, in par- 
ticular increasing the stock of public hous- 
ing to ensure that those in need will not be 
forced to seek accommodation elsewhere 
at a time of high housing demand in and 
around Fremantle; 

è improvements in transport and pedestrian 
facilities; 


è protection and enhancement of the Nation- 


al Estate; and 
è development of appropriate community 
facilities and services. 


Specific proposals for studies and projects. 


will need to be developed by relevant State 
and local government authorities. 

In addition, other Commonwealth Minis- 
ters are aware of the need in their depart- 
ments and authorities to deploy their re- 
sources to the maximum extent practicable, 
to assist in America’s Cup matters. Among 
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this work will be the upgrading of passenger 
facilities at Perth airport to ensure its facilities 
can cope with the expected traffic increase. 
The Minister for Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley, 
will be announcing details of this. 


‘1am also pleased to announce that both the- 


Western Australian and Federal Govern- 
ments are currently investigating the possible 
purchase of the boat Australia it from the 
Bond syndicate. This would ensure that it be 
displayed in perpetuity on the behalf of the 
Australian people. The Australian Museum 
has indicated that it regards the boat as a 
worthwhile addition to its collection. 

The Government is fully aware of the 
immense interest shown in Australia // when 
it has been displayed around Australia. In one 
instance at Parramatta, more than one million 
people came to see it. 

The Australian Government intends to do 
everything possible to ensure that the de- 
fence of the America’s Cup reflects well on 
Australia as a whole, both as sportspeople 


` and as gracious hosts. Our modest financial 


commitment ts evidence of our desire to see 
the event run in a way that brings credit to the 
nation. 


Aboriginal health programs 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Health, Dr Neal Blewett, MP, on 21 August: 


The Government is continuing its efforts to 
raise the status of Aboriginal health through 
the allocation of a total of $36.2 million in the 
Budget for Aboriginal health programs — an 
increase of 16 per cent over 1983-84. 

The increase in allocation to specific prog- 
rams raises the Health portfolio allocation to 
over $5.4 million for 1984-85, a eeneue on 
1983-84. 

The Minister for Health, Dr Neal Blewett, 
said tonight the additional -allocation would 


allow for some incréases in the funding of - 


clinical operations in Aboriginal Medical 


- Services, for the establishment of extra 


services, and for action to solve specific 
health: problems among Aborigines: and to 
improve the quality of health care delivery to 
them. 

Dr Blewett said the Government was 
conscious, of the poor health profile of 
Aborigines. While there had been improve- 
ments, such as a reduction by half of 
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Aboriginal infant mortality rates, more action 
was still needed. 

The Minister said it was apparteni that 
where specific initiatives had been under- 
taken, positive improvements had followed. 
The National Trachoma and Eye Health 
Program, for example, had meant that there 
were thousands of Aborigines who could 
now see properly because of minor surgical 
procedures or the provision of optical aids. 

Funding for specific initiatives would con- 
tinue to be directed to areas of high priority. 

‘The severity and extent of health problems 
must be addressed by co-operative effort at 
all levels and by better planning and imple- 
mentation both by my Department and by 
community-controlled Aboriginal Medical 
Services,’ Dr Blewett said. 
` ‘We are seeking to address this through 
better co-ordination of Commonwealth and 
State initiatives in Aboriginal health. 

‘In addition my Department, in close con- 
sultation with the Aboriginal Medical Ser- 
vices, is seeking to ensure more effective 
design and management of health care 
. delivery to Aboriginal communities.’ 

Dr Blewett said the Department would also 
explore ways of directing resources within 
other current programs to Aboriginal health. 
He expected that further support would’ be 
forthcoming in areas such as research and 
health promotion. 


Visit by the Somali Foreign 
Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 
August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Somali 
Democratic Republic, Dr Abduraman Jama 
Barre, is in Australia from 21 to 25 August on 
an official visit. It is the first visit by a Somali 
Foreign Minister to Australia. 

Dr Barre will be in Canberra from 22 to 23 
August, where he will see Mr Hayden, as well 
as other Ministers and members of the 
Parliamentary Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence. In his talks Dr Barre is 
expected to discuss Australian food and 
refugee aid to Somalia, and international 
issues of common interest. 
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Dr Barre will also meet representatives of 
several non-government humanitarian and 
relief organisations which have had involve- 
ment in Somalia, such as the Australian 
Council for Overseas Aid (ACFOA), the Free- 
dom from Hunger Campaign, and Commun- 
ity Aid Abroad. 

A major objective of Dr Barre’s visit is-to 
see examples of Australian expertise in 
dryland farming and rangeland development 
under physical conditions similar to those of 
Somalia. He will go to Queensland for this 
purpose after the Canberra segment of his 
visit. 


Visit by the Chief of Naval Staff to 
India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka 


News release issued by the Department of 
Defence, on 24 August: 


The Chief of Naval Staff, Vice Admiral 
David Leach, will visit the Indian subcontinent 
between 26 August and 12 September. 

During his visit Admiral Leach will have 
discussions with the Chiefs of the Pakistani, 
Indian and Sri Lankan navies, and inspect 
some of their ships and installations. 

Admiral Leach -will travel via Karachi, 
Islamabad, Lahore, Delhi, Bombay and Col- 
ombo. He will return to Canberra on 13 
September. 


Appointments of Auditor-General 
and Commissioner of the Public 
Service Board 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 24 August: 


Executive Council has confirmed two 
senior Government appointments. 

Mr John Monaghan, a Commissioner of the 
Australian Public Service Board, has been 
appointed Auditor-General. 

Mr Keith Brigden, the present incumbent, 
has informed the Government of his intention 
to retire. Mr Monaghan’s appointment will 
take effect upon Mr Brigden’s retirement. 

Mr Graham Glenn, Deputy Commissioner 
at the Public Service Board, has been 
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appointed as a Commissioner to succeed Mr 
Monaghan with effect from 25 August. 

Pending his assumption of the position of 
Auditor-General, Mr Monaghan will head the 
task force which is to undertake a program 
effectiveness review of Australian Public 
Service and Defence Force housing prog- 
rams. 


Visit by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to Portugal, Mexico, 
Central America and UN General 
Assembly 


News release Issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 
August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, will visit Portugal, Mexico and 
Central America in September before going 
on to the United Nations General Assembly in 
New York. 

Mr Hayden will leave on 5 September for 
Portugal where he will have discussions with 
members of the Portuguese Government, 
including President Eanes, Prime Minister 
Soares and Foreign Minister Gama. The main 
subject of discussion is expected to be East 
Timor. . 

After Portugal, Mr Hayden will visit Nicar- 
agua, El Salvador, Mexico, Costa Rica and 
Honduras. 

Mr Hayden said that the purpose of his visit 
to Central America was to gain a first-hand 
assessment of the situation in the area. 
Australia had developed policies which 
addressed the problems of the region more 
directly and Mr Hayden expected his visit to 
provide a basis for the further development 
of those policies. — 

Mr Hayden said that his visit to Mexico 
reflected Mexico’s importance as a major 
Third World country with which Australia 
enjoyed cordial relations..He looked forward 
to discussions in Mexico City on the Con- 
tadora peace initiative and on other questions 
of Importance such as disarmament and 
international debt problems. 

After Central America, Mr Hayden would 
go. to New York to attend the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

Mr Hayden said that there were a number 
of items of particular importance to Australia 
being considered by this year’s General 
Assembly. 
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t would have before it the report of the 
United Nations visiting mission to the Austra- 
lian Territory of the Cocos (Keeling) islands. 
The mission observed the act of self- deter- 
mination there in April 1984, in which the 
inhabitants of the territory voted by a very 
wide margin to integrate with Australia. 

The General Assembly’s approval of the 
report will mean an end to Australia’s last 
colonial obligation in the United Nations: 

Mr Hayden said that during the session the 
Australian delegation would be emphasising 
Australia’s interest and concern for progress 
in disarmament and on human rights ques- 
tions. It would be actively involved in the 
Assembly's consideration of Antarctica. Au- 
stralia would strongly support the Antarctic 
Treaty system as the best means of furthering 
peace and international co- operation in that 
continent. 

As well Australia is a candidate for a two- 
year term (1985-86) on the United Nations 
Security: Council. The elections take place 
during the session. 

Mr Hayden will address the General - 
Assembly on 2 October. 


Establishment of Embassy in 
Hungary 


News release Issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 
August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia 
will be opening a small Embassy in Budapest. 
An Ambassador has yet to be appointed. At 
present the Australian Ambassador to Vienna 
is accredited to Hungary. 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian Govern- 
ment was grateful for the way in which the 
non-resident Ambassador’s work had been 
facilitated by the Hungarian authorities. 

Mr Hayden considered that, through closer 
bilateral ties, Australia and Hungary, as 
middle powers, could work constructively on 
East-West relations to encourage dialogue 
between the superpowers on vital issues 
such as disarmament and arms control. 

Mr Hayden also expressed his bellef that 
this initiative would contribute to an expan- 
sion of Australia’s relationship with Hungary 
and provide better services for Australians 
visiting Hungary. 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, signing the Livre d'or at 


! 
i 
H 
i 





the headquarters of the 


International Committee of the Red Cross, in Geneva, on 6 August. (Photo by Thierry Gassmann) 


Disarmament: Australian ratifies 
the Convention on the Prohibition 
of Military or any other Hostile 
Use of Environmental 
Modification Techniques 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 
August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, has signed the Instrument of 
Ratification which, when deposited with the 
United Nations, will make Australia a full 
party to the environmental modification con- 
vention. 

The Convention, officially known as the 
Convention on the Prohibition of Military or 
any other Hostile Use of Environmental 
Modification Techniques, was signed by 
Australia on 31 May 1978. Countries which 
are party to this Convention undertake not to 
use environmental modification techniques 
for waging war. Such techniques would 
include earthquakes, tsunamis (i.e. ‘tidal 
waves’), changes in the weather or climate 
patterns, changes in ocean currents and 
changes in the state of the ozone layer or 
ionosphere. 
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While no country.is able yet to produce and 
control for war-like purposes the phenomena 
the use of which the Convention prohibits, 
the Convention is intended to pre-empt new 
military developments and thereby make a 
contribution to international security. It is a 
useful addition to other existing multilateral! 
arms control and disarmament treaties. 

As a result of ratifying the Convention 
Australia will be able to participate fully in the 
first conference to review the implementation 
of the Convention, to be held in Geneva from 
10-22 September of this year. 


inaugural meeting of the National 
Population Council 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 29 August: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Stewart West, today chaired the first 
meeting of the National Population Council, a 
body established on 7 June 1984 to advise 
the Minister on policy matters within his 
portfolio.* 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, 
page 648. 
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The Council comprises 23 members with 
extensive axperience in economic, industrial,: 
trade union, ethnic and social policy areas. 

‘Today's meeting established the 
framework for the Còuncil’s operations, and | 
am confident that the policy advice which the 


Council will provide to me will be extremely’ 


beneficial in the overall formulation of the 
Government's immigration, population and 
ethnic affairs policies’, Mr West said. 

The Council has been split into three 
committees: 

@ immigration, ouien ‘and workforce 
planning; 

è migration and internationa! law and re- 
fugee policy; and 

è ethnic affairs and settlement. 

‘Each committee will meet about four times 
a year, and reports will be -prepared for 
submission to the full Council, which will 
meet twice-yearly’, Mr West said. 

‘Their deliberations will ensure that the 
Government is kept fully informed of issues 
relevant to the development of Australia’s 
multicultural society, including the rela- 
tionship between population growth, im- 
migration intake and the economy’. 

‘The Council's importance lies in its ability 
to translate the views and objectives of the 
widest possible cross-section of Australian 
society into concrete policy ideas. In this way 
the ‘Government's policies should be more 
attuned to the wishes of the Australian 
community’, Mr West said. 


i 


Visit by Finnish Minister for 
Foreign Trade 


News release issued by the Acting Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
‘Bowen, MP, on 29 August: 


The Acting Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, ` announced 
today that the Finnish Minister for Foreign 
Trade, Mr Jermu Laine, will visit Australia 
from 10-16 September, as a guest of the 
Government: 

Mr Laine will be accompanied during his 
visit by a trade mission of leading. Finnish 
industrialists. Mr Laine’s itinerary includes 
visits to Melbourne, Canberra and Sydney. 

Mr Bowen will be holding discussions with 
Mr Laine on Australia’s trade relationship 
with Finland during his visit to Canberra. 
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'BHP-Shun Chang cement plant 


contract 


‘News’ release issued by the Acting Prime 


Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 29 August: 


| welcome the news that BHP Engineering 
has today signed a contract with the Fujian 
Investment and Enterprise Corporation and 
the Fujian Building Materials Industry Cor-~ 
poration for the construction of the Shun 
Chang cement plant in Fujian Province, 
China. The Government of Fujian Province 
was represented at the signing by Vice 
Chancellor Cai Ninglin. 

| discussed this project with Vice Chancel- 
lor Cai in Fujian during my visit to China in 
June this year and invited him to Australia to 
sign the contract. | am delighted that-this 
contract has .now been successfully con- 
cluded. 

The Shun Chang cement plant project is an 
axcellant example of how the Government 
and private sector can work together to create 
new horizons for Australian industry. BHP 
Engineering and Export Development Austra- 
lia have been negotiating for nearly two years 
with the Fujian Investment and Enterprise 
Corporation and the Fujian Building Materials 
Industry Corporation following identification 
of the project by Export Development's 
associated company, IPAC. They are to be 
congratulated on their efforts. My Depart- 
ment, including the Trade Commissioners in: 


.China, has given maximum support and 


assistance to the Australian consortium. The 
contract’s conclusion has underscored the 
effectiveness of the approach we are follow- 
ing in China under the China Action Plan. 

Equally, the contract would not have been- 
possible without an innovative mixed credit 
finance package involving funds from the 
Export Finance.and Insurance Corporation 
(EFIC) and the Australian Development 
Assistance: Bureau’s Development Import 
Finance Facility (DIFF). This will be the largest 
single use of EFIC funds in China and will be 
the first use of DIFF funds in China. The DIFF 
element is a very substantial aid grant and 
will be used to cover about one quarter of the 
Australian sourced goods and services and 
other inputs. 

The Shun Chang cement plant is the largest 
capital project ever undertaken by Australia 
in China. The estimated contract value is 
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At the signing ceremony at the BHP headquarters in Melboume are fieft to right); Manager Business 
Administration, BHP Engineering, Mr Gavin Bowers; General Manager BHP Engineering, Mr Phillip Scott; 
Vice. General Manager of the Fujian Investment Enterprise Corporation, Mr Lan Ya Shi; and General 
Manager of the Fujian Building Industry Corporation, Mr Zhang Di. (AIS photo). 


approximately $48 million. It is important 
because it will highlight Australia’s capability 
to provide design and engineering services, 
equipment and project management for a 
large scale, sophisticated plant. It is a fine 
example of the possibilities for further co- 
‘operation between Australia and China. 
With this project we are able to demons- 
trate that Australia is not only a stable and 
reliable supplier to China of a wide range of 
agricultural and mineral commodities, but is 
also capable of meeting China's needs for 
“advanced manufactured goods, sophisticated 
technology and management. 
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National Pacific Co-operation 
Committee 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bili Hayden, MP, on 29 
August: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the formation 
of a National Pacific Co-operation Committee. 

Mr Hayden said that the main task of the 
Committee was to examine Australia’s in- 
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terests in possible paths towards economic 
co-operation with its neighbours in Asia and 
the Pacific and to review and evaluate these 
interests prior to the 1985 Pacific Economic 
Co-operation Conference, which is to be held 
in Seoul. 

The Committee will submit the results of its 
studies to the Government. It will also 
examine means of providing the most effec- 
tive Australian contribution to the 1985 
Conference in Seoul and ensuring Australian 
participation in Pacific Community-related 
activities in preparation for that meeting. 

Mr Hayden said, to assist the Committee's 
work, the Government would provide a grant 
of $100 000 to the Australian National Uni- 
versity, which will act as secretariat to the 
Committee. This amount was included in the 
funds for the Department of Foreign Affairs 
announced in the Federal Budget. 

The membership of the Committee, which 
is still to be finalised, will be drawn from a 
wide cross-section of the community, includ- 
ing representatives of business, unions, the 


_ academic world and the public service. 


Mr Hayden said that the Committee was a 
concrete expression of the Government's 
stimulate community 
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awareness of the economic importance to 
>- Australia of the Asia-Pacific region. The 
= Government had continually emphasised the 


need for Australia to come to terms with and 
be involved in the possibilities and chal- 
lenges offered by the fastest-growing econo- 
mic region in the world. The Government 
recognised the consequent necessity for the 
effective integration of the Australian eco- 
nomy into the region. 

Consultative mechanisms of this kind were 
necessary if Australia was to be well- posi- 
tioned to take advantage of these possibilities 
and challenges, Mr Hayden said. 


Australia’s science and 
technology policies examined by 
OECD 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Science and Technology, Mr Barry Jones, 
MP, on 29 August: 


A team of OECD experts is visiting Australia 
as part of a Federal Government invitation to 
carry out an examination of Australia’s 
science and technology policies. 

The Minister for Science and Technology, 
Mr Barry Jones, said that the examiners, who 
are currently in Canberra, will consider 
existing policies and propose ways in which 
these policies could be developed over the 
next five years in order to strengthen Austra- 
lia’s scientific and technological capabilities, 
develop or revitalise industries and achieve 
greater co-ordination between science and 
technology and other policy areas. 

The team has also been asked to recom- 
mend ways to implement proposals and 
measure their effectiveness. One of its tasks 
will be to offer advice to help integrate 
science and technology policies into the 
Government's overall strategy. For this 
reason, the various stages of the examination 
will include comment from Federal and State 
agencies; labour and professional organisa- 
tions; industry and academia. 

The examining team consists of: Mr Lars 
Malmros, President of the Volvo Commercial 
Vehicles Group; Mr James Mullin, Director of 
the Co-operative Programs International De- 
velopment Research Centre in Canada and Dr 
Emma Rothschild of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in the U.S. 

The three examiners will be in Canberra 
from 27-29 August, in Melbourne on 30 
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August and in Sydney on 31 August. Dr 
Rothschild and Mr Maimros will be involved 
in individual discussions in State capitals 
between 3-7 September. 

This is the second OECD science and 
technology examination to be done; the first 
was in 1974. It follows the provision of 
reference material by the Department and the 
visit by a single OECD representative in 
March this year. 

A draft report will be presented in October 
for Australia’s reaction, to be followed by an 
OECD Committee for Science and Technolo- 
gy Policy meeting in February next year. 


Afghan attacks on Pakistani 
territory condemned 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 
August: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government condemned the recent attacks 
against Pakistan by Afghan aircraft, artillery 
and rockets. 

Mr Hayden said that these attacks were 
particularly disturbing in that they appeared 
to have been directed against innocent 
Afghan refugees and Pakistani civilians, 
many of whom had been killed. 

Mr Hayden said that the recent series of 
attacks began on 13 August when Afghan 
aircraft bombed a village 20 kilometres inside 
Pakistan. There was further aerial bombing 
on 14 August. On 19 and 20 August, there 
were renewed air attacks, and artillery and 
multiple rocket launchers were also used. 

Mr Hayden said that the attacks took place 
just before the resumption of the United 
Nations-sponsored proximity talks between 
Pakistan and Afghanistan in Geneva. 

The Australian Government welcomed the 
resumption of these talks. The Government 
hoped that they would lead to a settlement 
which would encourage the return of the 
nearly four million refugees in Pakistan and 
iran to their homeland. 

Mr Hayden said that the needless loss of 
life and suffering in the region would only 
come to an end when, in accordance with 
successive United Nations resolutions sup- 
ported by Australia, the Soviet Union with- 
drew its forces from Afghanistan. 
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Books 


The Commanders: Australian Military Lead- 
ership in the Twentieth Century, edited by 
Major D.M. Horner. Allen and Unwin, Sydney, 
1984. 


Price: $29.95. 


Available from booksellers and from the 
publishers, George Allen and Unwin Pty. Ltd., 
8 Napier Street, North Sydney, NSW 2060, 
Australia. 


This book analyses the performances of a 
selection of Australia’s most eminent military 
men, under the stress of action and strategy- 
making. Each of the sixteen lives examined 
gives an insight into the conditions under 
which crucial military decisions are made and 
carried out, on the battlefield, at headquar- 
ters, in victory and defeat. 


Major David Horner, a serving officer, is an 
experienced writer on military subjects, parti- 
cularly those relating to command and 
strategy. As well as preparing and editing this 
work, he has written four of the studies 
included in the book. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


AUGUST 
7 India 
Mr G.B. Feakes presented his Letter of 
Comission as High Commissioner. 
16 El Salvador 
Mr C.O.F. Hogue presented his Letter of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


AUGUST 

13 South Africa 
Mr C.A. Bastiaanse presented his Letter 
of Credence as Ambassador. 

22 Nigeria 
Mr G.C.B. Okany presented his Letters of 
Commission as High Commissioner. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 


This journal, first published in 1936 as Current 
Notes on international Affairs, is a monthly 
publication of the Australian Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Canberra. The views expressed 
in articles appearing in AFAR are not necessarily 
those of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
the Australian Government. Provided acknow- 
ledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced 
except where it is indicated that copyright is not 
held by the Australian Government. Enquiries 
about AFAR should be sent to: The Editor, 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record, Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT 2600 Australia. 


Publications 


Publications prepared by the Department about 
Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased 


from Australian Government Publishing Service 


{AGPS) bookshops or through: Mail Order Sales, 
Australian Government Publishing Service, GPO 
Box 84, Canberra, ACT 2601 Australia. 
Titles available: 
Annual Report Department of Fareign Affairs 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record {AFAR} 
Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
Vol. } (1937-1938) 
Vol if (1939) 
Vol. lil {January-June 1940) 
Vol. IV (July 1940-June 1947) 
Vol. V (July 1941-June 1942} 
Vol. Vi (July 1942-December 1943} 
Select Documents on International Affairs 
Australian Treaty Series 
Uranium, the Joint Facilities, Disarmament and 
Peace 


Publications on aid: 
ADAB Annual Review 
Bilateral Program 
DAC Memorandum 
Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance 
Program (Budget Paper No. 9) 
Key Statements 
Statistical Summary: Australian Official 


Development Assistance to Developing 
Countries 


Report of the Committee to Review the Austra- 
lian Overseas Aid Program (Jackson Com- 
mittee) 

Other information on overseas aid is available 
from: The Information Unit, Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau, GPO Box 887, Canber- 
ra, ACT 2601 Australia. 
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AFAR distribution review 


In September we mailed to all AFAR recipients review cards seeking confirmation of 
address details and confirmation that recipients wish to continue receiving AFAR. 
We thank those who have so far responded for their interest and generous 


5 =- comments. in order to allow maximum opportunity for further responses and to | 


compensate for postal delays, we have extended the reply deadline until 30 | 


November 1984. Would all recipients who wish to continu 
respond by that date if they have not already done so. 
review card, please write to: The Editor, Publication 


f Affairs, Canberra ACT 2600. 


All money values are expressed in Australian dollars, $, unless otherwise stated. 
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The big men fly! Geelong player (left) attempts to spoil a mark by his Collingwood opponent. — See article 
on Aussie Rules appearing on page 939 of this issue of AFAR. (Photo courtesy of the VFL). 
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ANTARCTIC TREATY SYSTEM 


The value of the Antarctic Treaty system 


Australia was one of the original twelve signatories to the Antarctic Treaty when it was 
concluded in 1959. During the period since, the Antarctic Treaty has proven a remarkably 
successful instrument of international co-operation. 


it has preserved peace and harmony in the Antarctic region, while at the same time enabling 
important scientific research and co-operation to take place in a manner which has benefitted 


all mankind. 


Thirty-two countries have now acceded to 
the Treaty. They include all those countries 
actively involved in Antarctica, the five most 
populous nations in the world, all five 
permanent members of the United Nations 
Security Council, all nuclear weapons states, 
a number of prominent developing countries 
and the countries proximate to Antarctica. 

In Australia’s view, the Treaty offers a 
number of important advantages to the 
international community: 


® it is open to accession by any member 
state of the United Nations, or any country 
which may be invited to accede with the 
consent of the Consultative Parties — it is 
thus as universal as the interest of states in 
Antarctica; 


è it is of unlimited duration and establishes 
Antarctica as a region of unparalleled 
international co-operation in the interests 
of all mankind; 


@ it is based on the Charter of the United 
Nations, promotes its purposes and princi- 
ples and confirms Antarctica as a zone of 
peace — it is in fact an effective, function- 
ing nuclear weapons free zone; 


è it excludes Antarctica from the arms race 

_ by prohibiting any measures of a military 
nature such as the establishment of milit- 
ary bases and installations, the carrying 
out of military manoeuvres or the testing of 
any types of weapons, including nuclear 
weapons, and forbids the dumping of 
nuclear waste; 


è it encourages and facilitates scientific co- 
operation and the exchange of scientific 
information, which is made available for 
the benefit of all states: 


è it protects the natural environment of 
Antarctica, including the Antarctic ecosy- 
stem; 
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@ it provides for a comprehensive system of 
on-site inspection by observers, to prom- 
ote the objectives and to ensure com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Treaty; 
and 


è it has averted international strife and 
conflict over Antarctica, including by put- 
ting aside the question of claims to 
sovereignty in Antarctica, thereby remov- 
ing the potential for dispute. 

These are not merely worthy objectives. 
They have been successfully implemented in 
practice. 

The Antarctic Treaty has also served a 
number of important Australian interests: 


® it has furthered Australian security in- 
terests by ensuring that the Antarctic 
region, which is geographically proximate 
to Australia, remains free from conflict and 
military activity and from political conten- 
tion; 


è it has provided a satisfactory means of 
preserving the position of those states with 
claims to sovereignty in Antarctica, such as 
Australia, and those with a basis of claim, 
without prejudicing the position of those 
parties to the Treaty which do not recog- 
nise territorial claims in Antarctica: 


è it has provided unique and valuable oppor- 
tunities for scientific research and co- 


operation through expeditions and 
through Australia’s three stations in 
Antarctica; 


® it has protected the vulnerable Antarctic 
environment, which has an important bear- 
ing on Australia’s weather and ocean 
currents; and 


® it has afforded Australia an influence, 
commensurate with its interests in the 
management of Antarctic affairs and with 
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its desire to ensure the rational use of 

Antarctic resources. 

In short, Australia believes that the Antarc- 
tic Treaty has been a highly successful, 
practical and flexible instrument which has 
served both its own interests and those of the 
international community very well indeed. 
For these reasons, Australia considers that 
every effort must be made to preserve the 
Treaty and to strengthen and develop the 
detailed practical system of management and 
environmental protection established by it. 


Criticism of the Antarctic Treaty system 


At the 38th Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly a number of countries, 
particularly Malaysia, suggested that it might 
be appropriate to revise or replace the 
Antarctic Treaty. The main arguments for 
change have been that the Treaty system is 
anachronistic and discriminatory, that claims 
to sovereignty should be put to one side, that 
the system is secretive, that it is exclusive and 
controlled by developed countries, that it 
should be replaced by a universal regime, 
and that the benefits derived from the 
exploitation of Antarctic resources should be 
shared as the ‘common heritage of mankind’. 

Following Malaysia's move to have the 
question of Antarctica inscribed at UNGA 38, 
a resolution was adopted by consensus 
calling upon the UN Secretary-General to 
carry out a ‘comprehensive, factual and 
objective study on all aspects of Antarctica 
taking fully into account the Antarctic Treaty 
system and other relevant factors’, and to 
report to UNGA 39. 

Subsequently, the Secretary-General re- 
quested member states and international 
organisations which have an interest in 
Antarctica to provide contributions to the UN 
study. The Australian contribution (160 pages 
in length plus two appendices containing 
supporting information) was delivered to the 
Secretariat on 31 July 1984. It outlined 
Australia’s views on the value of the Antarctic 
Treaty system and responded to criticisms of 
it along the following lines: 


Anachronistic 


First, Australia does not agree that the 
Treaty system is anachronistic. The principles 
and objectives of the Treaty are as valid and 
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effective today as they were 25 years ago. 
The Treaty is open to all; decisions are made 
by all those directly involved. 

The system has evolved to meet expanding 
requirements and continues to do so; this isa 
notable achievement. The success of the 
Treaty over a long period is quite remarkable. 
it is difficult to conceive of any other formula 
which would work as well. 


Sovereignty 


Antarctica lies immediately to Australia’s 
south and because of its geographical pro- 
ximity Australia has legitimate and important 
security, scientific, environmental and other 
interests in relation to it. 

Australia considers its sovereignty in the 
Australian Antarctic Territory is valid in 
international law. Australia’s claim is based 
on early heroic acts of discovery and expedi- 
tions to an uninhabited landmass, as well as 
on the maintenance of a substantial and 
continuing presence there. Australia has 
maintained permanent manned stations in 
the Australian Antarctic Territory, has pro- 
vided for its orderly management through the 
application of relevant Australian laws and 
has conducted significant geographical and 
scientific investigation in the Territory. 

in contemporary terms, Australia’s claim to 
territorial sovereignty is a reflection of its 
commitment to Antarctica. It underlies Au- 
stralia’s desire to ensure an influential role for 
itself in the evolution of Antarctica and in the 
management of its affairs. 

t is worth noting that there are no 
inhabitants there (other than scientists work- 
ing on a temporary basis) and hitherto there 
have been no financial benefits — indeed 
only costs — for countries active in Antarc- 
tica. 

Scientific investigation in Antarctica has 
been carried out at very high financial cost to 
the countries concerned. Despite this, the 
results of that research have been made 
freely available to the international com- 
munity. 

Australia recognises that claims to territory 
in Antarctica are not universally accepted. 
Nonetheless, there is no indication that 
claimants are likely to resile from their claims 
and attempts to challenge them would pro- 
voke international tension. 

in Australia's view, one of the most impor- 
tant advantages of the Antarctic Treaty has 
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been that, through Article IV, the differing 
positions of claimants, those with a basis of 
claim and those who do not recognise such 
claims have been put to one side, to enable 
international co-operation in Antarctica to 
take place. 

Australia sees no better means of resolving 
this problem in today’s international environ- 
ment and sees inherent dangers in trying to 
tamper with it. 


Information and decision-making 


Australia does not regard the Antarctic 
Treaty system as secretive. Until very recent 
times, there has been little international 
interest in what has been taking place in 
Antarctica, except amongst scientists and 
those states undertaking scientific activities 
there. 

Treaty partners over the years have con- 
ducted regular exchanges of information on 
activities taking place in Antarctica. With 
growing international interest in the conti- 
nent, efforts have been made to make this 
information available to a wider international 
audience, including through the United Na- 
tions. 

For example, a close and co-operative 
working relationship was established at a 
very early stage with international scientific 
organisations and the World Meteorological 
Organisation. The Commission for the Con- 
servation of Antarctic Marine Living Re- 
sources and international and inter- 
governmental organisations (including the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations) already co-operate in scien- 
tific studies directed at the conservation and 
responsible management of the marine living 
resources of Antarctica. 

Further, Consultative Parties at the Twelfth 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Meeting in 
Canberra in 1983 considered the question of 
improvements to their system of information 
distribution and made a number of recom- 
mendations to this end. 

In the absence of a permanent Secretariat 
Structure, the distribution of information on 
Antarctica by Consultative Parties has not 
always been as effective as it might have 
been. it is in recognition of this and of the 
increased interest in the continent being 
shown by the world community, that Con- 
sultative Parties are taking early steps to 
enable wider international dissemination of 
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information on Antarctica. The UN Secretary- 
General's study should make an important 
contribution to this process. 


The Antarctic Treaty system is simply not 
exclusive or controlled by developed coun- 
tries. The Treaty is open to accession by all 
member states of the United Nations, and the 
number of parties continues to grow. (in the 
last year China, India, Hungary, Finland, 
Sweden and Cuba have acceded to the 
Treaty). its membership is diverse in political, 
geographic, social and economic terms. 


Furthermore, the Consultative Parties to 
the Treaty, who are responsible for the 
management of Antarctic affairs, comprise 
not only the original twelve signatories to the 
Treaty but also those nations which have 
conducted substantial scientific research 
activity in Antarctica, such as the establish- 
ment of a scientific station or the despatch of 
a scientific expedition. Late last year, follow- 
ing expeditions to Antarctica, Brazil and India, 
both developing countries, became Consulta- 
tive Parties. 


The main point at issue here is not 
exclusivity, but rather the widely observed 
principle in international relations whereby 
those countries primarily engaged in a par- 
ticular activity are responsible for manage- 
ment and decision-taking. This is sensible 
and workable. In the management of Antarc- 
tic affairs it is natural that those engaged in 
scientific research and co-operation in the 
continent should wish to consult and make 
recommendations about their activities to 
their governments. 


lt is also sensible that those countries 
which have undertaken major practical com- 
mitments in Antarctica should be responsible 
for the co-ordination of their activities within 
the Treaty system. This principle is not 
unique to the Antarctic Treaty, being found in 
a number of other international agreements 
and in the practice of a number of other 
international organisations, including within 
the United Nations system. 


it should be emphasised in this context that 
Consultative Parties share important abliga- 
tions and responsibilities; what benefits there 
are, mainly in the scientific field, are made 
freely available to the international com- 
munity. 
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it has been argued by some critics of the 
Treaty system that the Treaty is discrimina- 
tory, in that decision-making is vested in the 
Consultative Parties who comprise only those 
states undertaking substantial scientific re- 
search activity in Antarctica. 

They also argue that in order to undertake 
such activity states must be able to devote 
considerable financial resources to an Antarc- 
tic program and must have an adequate base 
of relevant scientific expertise. It is said that 
such requirements unfairly discriminate 
against poorer developing countries who can 
ill afford the commitments necessary to be 
accorded Consultative Party status. 

Australia, and other Consultative Parties, 
fully recognise the difficulties confronting 
developing countries which may wish to 
become active in Antarctica. 

To overcome these difficulties, Australia, 
like many other Consultative Parties, has 
sought to assist scientists from other coun- 
tries who wish to become involved in 
Antarctic research. in keeping with the provi- 
sions of the Antarctic Treaty which encourage 
scientific co-operation, Australia and other 
Consultative Parties have been willing and 
able to share their accumulated expertise in 
Antarctica with scientists from other coun- 
tries, to advise on matters of scientific 
research and logistic support and to extend 
the opportunity, within the financial and 
physical limits of their own national prog- 
rams, for scientists from other countries to 
conduct research on the continent itself and 
thus gain valuable first hand experience of 
work and conditions there. 

For its part, Australia intends to continue 
and expand such co-operative efforts. 

Furthermore, it is not accurate to suggest 
that countries other than Consultative Parties 
have no role in influencing decision-making 
at Consultative Meetings. In response to the 
wider international interest demonstrated in 
activities in Antarctica and in recognition of 
the obligations accepted by the growing 
number of countries acceding to the Antarctic 
Treaty, all Consultative Parties took the 
important step of inviting non-Consuitative 
Parties of the Treaty to participate as obser- 
vers at the Twelfth Antarctic Treaty Consulta- 
tive Meeting (ATCM) held in Canberra in 
September 1983. 

They will also participate at ATCM-XIII to be 
held in Brussels in 1985, and in the prepara- 
tory meeting for it. In addition, because of 
growing interest in the negotiations towards 
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an agreement governing minerals activities 
in Antarctica, it has been decided to invite 
non-Consultative Parties of the Antarctic 
Treaty to attend as observers future sessions 
of the negotiations, including that to be held 
in Rio de Janeiro in February-March 1985. 

it should be noted further that in a forum 
such as Consultative Meetings, where deci- 
sions are taken by consensus and there is no 
voting, the distinctions between participants 
and observers are not great. Although non- 
Consultative Parties do not take part in final 
decision-making, they have the right of 
participation up to that stage; they may 
speak, submit documents and discussion 
papers and attend working groups’ meetings. 

Accession to the Treaty does not involve 
any financial obligations on the part of the 
signatory state. In other words, if countries 
really desire to be kept informed of and 
involved in developments relating to Antarc- 
tica and to have the opportunity to influence 
decisions affecting the continent, their in- 
terests are best and most readily served by 
acceding to the Antarctic Treaty. 


‘The common heritage of mankind’ 


Australia does not accept the argument 
that Antarctica should be treated as ‘the 
common heritage of mankind’, like those 
areas such as outer space and the deep 
seabed beyond national jurisdiction. Austra- 
lia supports the concept in the Law of the Sea 
context, but does not regard it as relevant or 
appropriate in Antarctica. 

Australia and six other countries maintain 
national territorial claims in Antarctica. Ex- 
cept for the unclaimed sector, Antarctica is, 
therefore, not beyond national jurisdiction. 
Antarctica has been explored, permanent 
scientific stations have been established and 
sovereignty has been exercised there, These 
claims are long-standing and pre-date not 
only the emergence of the concept of the 
common heritage of mankind, but in most 
cases also the United Nations system itself, 
by many years. i 

Most importantiy, Antarctica has already 
been effectively managed under an existing 
international agreement, the Antarctic Treaty, 
for nearly a quarter of a century. In Australia’s 
view the correct institutional framework for 
discussion of Antarctic matters are the meet- 
ings of the Antarctic Treaty Consultative 
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Parties, in which all States which accede to 
the Antarctic Treaty now have the opportun- 
ity to participate. 


In addition, the ‘common heritage’ concept 
embraces a developmental purpose, which 
Australia would not regard as appropriate for 
Antarctica, where the environment is vulner- 
able and must be stringently safeguarded. 
The negotiations towards an Antarctic miner- 
als regime are predicated on the vital need to 
ensure the protection of the Antarctic en- 
vironment. 


Furthermore, the resource potential of 
Antarctica is largely speculative at this stage. 
it is not the treasure trove of resources that 
some commentators at times seem to sug- 
gest. Exploitation, if it occurs, will be a long 
way off. 


There is no basis for suggesting that the 
resources of Antarctica will, in effect, be 
reserved only for the few. Access to the 
marine living resources of Antarctica is open 
to all nations, subject to the conservation 
mechanisms laid down in the Convention on 
the Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living 
Resources. 


Likewise, the complex and protracted 
negotiations underway for a regime to gov- 
ern possible minerals activities are proceed- 
ing on the basis of a recognition of the need 
not to prejudice the interests of all mankind in 
Antarctica, including the right of all countries 
to participate in future minerals activities. 


There are those who argue that there 
should be no minerals exploitation in Antarc- 
tica at all, either because of the environmen- 
tal risks or because of the potential conflict 
with other uses of Antarctica, such as the 
unique scientific opportunities and wilder- 
ness values. For a country like Australia, with 
a strong interest in environment protection in 
Antarctica, this idea has some attractions: it 
would, if universally observed, remove risks 
to the environment from minerals develop- 
ment and avoid international disputes over 
Antarctic resources. 


However, it is unrealistic to expect govern- 
ments to rule out for all time the development 
of resources which may become economical- 
ly practicable and environmentally safe and 
which are needed by the world community. 


There is already interest in commencing 
prospecting for minerals resources in Antarc- 
tica and the moratorium on such activity is 
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conditional on maintaining progress towards 
a minerals regime. 

it is for this reason that Australia considers 
it necessary to negotiate a minerals regime to 
regulate such activities and to protect the 
environment. Unregulated activity could be 
both environmentally damaging and lead to 
renewed contention. It is important to negoti- 
ate such a regime now, while free from 
immediate pressures to exploit and to ensure 
that a framework is in place against the 
possibility that resource activity might take 
place in the future in some part of Antarctica. 


The future 


The Antarctic Treaty system is not, of 
course, perfect. It can be improved. Indeed, 
one of the system's major strengths has been 
its flexibility and its capacity to evolve over 
time to cope with new requirements. This has 
happened already through the negotiation of 
a Convention dealing with marine living 
resources as well as the negotiations in train 
over minerals. 

it is also evident in the opening up of 
Consultative Party meetings and meetings of 
the Antarctic minerals negotiations to non- 
Consultative Party observers, as well as in the 
wider dissemination of information on 
Antarctic affairs. Further evolution of the 
Treaty system may be required to meet newly 
perceived needs in the future, and would be 
possible. 

Nevertheless, the principal aspects of the 
Antarctic Treaty: de-militarisation, denuc- 
learisation, sharing of scientific information, 
environmental protection, the putting aside 
of disputes over territorial claims and practic- 
al co-operation are all worthy of preservation. 
in Australia’s view, it is extremely doubtful in 
the present international climate — subject as 
it is to uncertainty and mistrust in many areas 
— that it would be possible to achieve all of 
these beneficial elements in any new regime, 
let alone replace it with something more 
satisfactory. 

Moves to revise or replace the Treaty 
would in Australia’s view run the very real 
risk of re-opening competition between 
states active in Antarctica as well as reviving 
contention over claims to sovereignty. Such 
moves would, thereby, heighten international 
tension in a way which the Treaty has 
successfully avoided. 
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Australia strongly supports the Antarctic 
Treaty system as the best means of ensuring 
continued peace and international harmony 
in Antarctica. Australia considers that the 
Antarctic Treaty system has demonstrated a 
capacity for flexibility and creativeness and 
that it is capable of further adaptation and 
improvement. 


Antarctic research on krill* 


The UN _ Secretary-General’s study on 
Antarctica has not yet been released. It is 
likely to become the major focus of attention 
when Antarctica is discussed at the UN 
General Assembly later this year. Australia is 
prepared to work actively to seek consensus 
on the Antarctic issue at UNGA 39, as 
occurred at UNGA 38. 


Australian marine biologists have discovered that Antarctic krill live almost twice as long as 
previously believed and regress in size and sexual maturity to survive long winters without 
food. 

Senior lecturer in zoology at Monash University in Melbourne, Dr George Ettershank, has 
used a new technique to determine the age of krill and has revised lifespan estimates from a 
maximum of four to more than seven years. 





Dr Tom Ikeda (right) and experimental officer, Mr Graham Hosie, measure krill specimens at the Antarctic 


Division in Hobart. (AIS photo). 


The prawn-like krill is the central animal in 
the Antarctic marine ecosystem and compris- 


es a major part of the diet of whales, seals, 





* This article is based on information provided by 


the Australian Information Service. 
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penguins, seabirds and fish. 


With many countries now looking at the 
Southern Ocean around the Antarctic as a 
giant food source, the discovery has enor- 
mous significance in increasing the potential 
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krill catch beyond recent estimates of 50 to 
200 million tonnes per year. (Present annual 
fish catch figures are about 70 million 
tonnes). 

Development of a new method for asses- 
sing the age of the creature became neces- 
sary following recent work by Dr Tom Ikeda, 
senior research scientist at the Australian 
Antarctic Division in Hobart, which showed 
that traditional methods of determining age 
by measuring length could not be applied to 
krill, 

Dr Ikeda, who in 1983 became the first 
scientist to raise krill successfully from the 
egg to the juvenile stage in the laboratory, 
found the marine creatures could survive 
without food for up to seven months by using 
their own muscle tissue as a source of 
nutrition. 

in the process, the krill shrank in size and 
regressed to the juvenile stage, redeveloping 
to sexual maturity when fed. Dr Ikeda found 
no increase in death rate when the krill were 
deprived of food. 

With the fact that the creatures possess 
little ‘body fat’, Dr Ikeda believes shrinking 
may be the strategy which enables krill to 
survive when phytoplankton, the single cell 
plants they eat, disappear through absence of 
light during Antarctic winters. 

To determine the lifespan of krill, Dr 
Ettershank measured concentrations of a 
fluorescent tissue pigment that has been 
found to accumulate with age in many 
animals, including humans. 
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Using a specrofluorimeter, concentrations 
of the pigment called lipofluscin were deter- 
mined in krill caught in Prydz Bay near 
Australia’s Mawson and Davis Antarctic re- 
search stations. 


According to Dr Ikeda, the new measure of 
krill lifespan brings researchers a crucial step 
closer to estimating the maximum sustain- 
able harvest of the creature. 


Estimates would depend on the number of 
eggs produced by the mature female, he said. 
If this continued throughout her extended 
lifespan, then the potential catch might be 
even more than recent estimates predicted. 


Originally from Hakodate in Hokkaido, 
Japan, and a graduate of Hokkaido Universi- 
ty, Dr Ikeda has been studying the life cycle of 
krill since 1979, both at the Australian 
Institute of Marine Science in Townsville, 
Queensiand, and at the Australian Antarctic 
Division. 

Working with live krill sustained at zero 
degrees Celsius at the division’s krill research 
laboratory, Dr Ikeda will now attempt to 
determine the number of eggs the female is 
capable of producing. 


The Australian research is expected to 
make a significant contribution to BIOMASS 
(Biological Investigation of Marine Antarctic 
systems and Stocks), where countries in- 
terested in the Antarctic are first trying to 
obtain a detailed knowledge of the area in 
order to preserve the ecosystem. 


United Nations: use and abuse by member countries* 


In his annual report the UN Secretary-General, Mr Perez de Cuellar, has raised a number of 
questions regarding the use and abuse of the international body by member countries. 


Following are extracts of his speech at the op 


on 18 September: 


ening of the UN General Assembly in New York, 


| am more convinced than ever of the need to preserve and strengthen the organisation as a 
centre for harmonising the actions of nations. ... 

The past year has been a time of great-power tension accentuated by a lack of progress in 
disarmament and arms control which has heightened fears of nuclear confrontation. A 
tendency to sidestep major problems in a way which is likely in the long run to increase 


frustration and bitterness. ... 





* This article was prepared by the UN Information 
Centre in Sydney. For a copy of the full text, 
please contact the Information Officer, UN In- 
formation Centre, GPO Box 4245, Sydney N.S.W. 
2001. Tel. (02) 29 2151. 
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In dealing with the most vital problems of 
the widest concern, we often witness heated 
rhetoric rather than a reasoned co-operative 
approach. In such an atmosphere, which 
extends far beyond the organisation, the 
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United Nations, which should be used to 
provide constructive solutions, provides a 
convenient target for criticism. ... 


The United Nations reflects in a unique way 
the aspirations and frustrations of many 
nations and groups all over the world. One of 
its great merits is that all nations — including 
the weak, the oppressed and the victims of 
injustice — can get a hearing and have a 
platform even in the face of the hard realities 
of power. A just cause, however frustrated or 
disregarded, can find a voice in the United 
Nations. This is not always a well-liked 
attribute of the organisation, but it is an 
essential one. ... 


What needs to be studied in the light of 
experience is whether present practices in the 
United Nations are in all instances best suited 
to promote concrete and just solutions. We 
should assess very carefully the most effec- 
tive and correct method of using the orga- 
nisation. ... 


We should beware of blurring the separate 
and specific functions of the main organs and 
specialised agencies by treating them as 
interchangeable platforms for pursuing the 
same political aims. Issues must be dealt with 
primarily on their own merits and in their 
own context. Otherwise the fever of one or 
two issues can pervade the entire body politic 
of the United Nations. ... 


The non-implementation of resolutions, as 
well as their proliferation, has tended to 
downgrade the seriousness with which gov- 
ernments and the public take the decisions of 
the United Nations. Very often the only 
outcome of such a process is to ask the 
Secretary-General to make yet another report 
to the next session, thus perpetuating a 
stalemate which, to be resolved, requires 
governmental and intergovernmental action. 
The almost automatic repetition of some 
agenda items and debates, is expensive and 
time-consuming, as well as often being 
ineffective in terms of practical results. ... 


Two years ago in my first annual report | 
made a series of suggestions as to how the 
charter system of international peace and 
security might be made to work better. 
Although the Security Council has devoted 
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many hours of thoughtful consultations to 
these and related ideas, concrete results are 
needed (and) a willingness to take active 
steps to experiment with new approaches. 


i give the example of peace-keeping to 
demonstrate the process by which interna- 
tionalism becomes discredited in the public 
mind. Peace-keeping is one of the more 
successful innovations of the United Nations. 
But when this technique cannot be used in a 
situation which obviously requires it because 
the members of the Security Council are 
divided on the matter, the public generally 
concludes that there is something wrong with 
the United Nations and with the concept of 
internationalism. This conclusion is, of 
course, easier than analysing the conflicting 
positions and motives of governments which 
are the real cause of the impasse and of the 
failure of the United Nations to act or to 
respond. ... 


What harm would be done if United 
Nations teams were dispatched to clarify and 
certify what the real facts are. Let us ask 
ourselves what useful steps can be taken in a 
given situation rather than starting by think- 
ing of all the extraneous reasons why they 
cannot be taken. ... 


it is especially valuable in times of tension 
that a multilateral structure is available within 
which nations, despite their differences, can 
come together for dialogue and serious 
negotiations. Instead, the conference is used 
mainly for the public presentation of rigid 
positions and rhetorical exchanges, the 
potential of this broadly representative nego- 
tiating forum will be largely wasted. The need 
for disarmament measures — both nuclear 
and conventional — is too compelling to 
allow this to happen. ... 


The machinery of international co- 
operation must be serviced by an efficient 
and solid secretariat. One of my priorities is 
to improve the efficient functioning of the 
secretariat, so that | have now decided on a 
number of actions designed either to increase 
efficiency or reduce costs, or both. For 
example, | have directed that there shall be a 
temporary suspension of recruitment. .. .’ 
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AUSTRALIA AND PNG 


Speech by the Minister for Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, at the opening of the conference 
on ‘PNG and Australia: PNG perspectives’, at the Australian National University (ANU), 


Canberra, on 13 September: 


The ties between Papua New Guinea and Australia make up one of Australia’s most 
important foreign relationships. But there is something more in the relationship between 
Australia and Papua New Guinea — genuine friendship. 

Over a century of contacts has brought about a close and enduring friendship not only at the 
official level but between Australians and Papua New Guineans. The attendance and range of 
representation at this conference testifies to these facts. 


| am especially pleased by the Papua New 
Guinean attendance. | extend a warm wel- 
come to Mr Rabbie Namaliu, PNG‘s Foreign 
Minister, and Mr Tony Bais, the Justice 
Minister of PNG, and to their colleagues and 
fellow countrymen. While few of them would 
be strangers to Australia, | hope they find this 
conference to be a rewarding and worthwhile 
exchange of views. 

| note that the title of the conference is: 
Papua New Guinea and Australia: PNG 
perspectives. | emphasise the latter phrase. 

Although it takes place in Australia this 
conference gives an opportunity for Papua 
New Guineans to tell Australians how they 
see the relationship between the two coun- 
tries. | thought | might therefore take the 
opportunity to set out for you the Australian 
Government’s evaluation of these ties. 

PNG is, of course, Australia’s closest neigh- 
bour. While proximity by no means guaran- 
tees good relations, in this particular case the 
relationship can best be described by Prime 
Minister Hawke's own description, ‘excep- 
tional’. It is not without significance that the 
Prime Minister's first overseas visit after 
taking office was to PNG (indeed, he recently 
returned from another visit to Port Moresby). 
in my own case, PNG was the first country | 
visited as Minister for Defence. Mr Hayden 
also visited PNG on his first overseas tour as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

These are on-going high level exchanges 
but there are substantial contacts between 
our two peoples. Many of the PNG partici- 
pants at this conference received part of their 
education in Australia. Some of their children 
are here for the same reason. 

There are links between service clubs, 
youth organisations, churches and the like 
and there is also a substantial number of 
Australians who have lived in PNG for 
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varying periods of time. The result is that 
many of the Papua New Guinean participants 
here have very extensive knowledge of 
Australia and strong views of our role in 
relation to PNG. That is what this conference 
is all about. 

In Australia’s foreign policy outlook, PNG is 
a country of particular importance. There are 
many reasons for this: political, strategic, 
economic to mention but a few. In sum the 
variety of interests we share is very wide. | 
would like however to focus on three particu- 
lar aspects. 

One manifestation of our special interest in 
PNG is our aid relationship. Assistance to 
PNG forms the largest single component of 
Australia’s aid program; and nearly all of it is 
delivered in the form of untied cash grants for 
budgetary support. This form of Australian 
aid is unique to PNG. The Jackson Committee 
visited PNG and looked at the aid program in 
some detail. 

Helen Hughes will no doubt tell you more 
concerning the Committee’s viewpoint and | 
would simply note at this stage that the 
Report is still a discussion document. The 
Government has yet to formulate its views on 
the recommendations it contains. 

The views expressed at this conference, 
especially in the second session tomorrow, 
will also be taken into account in determining 
the future direction of aid policy towards 
PNG. 

A second aspect of close interest is the 
economic relationship. For Australia, PNG 
remains an important trading partner and a 
major recipient of our overseas investment. 
The trade balance is very much in Australia’s 
favour, notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Papua New Guinea-Australia Trade and Com- 
mercial Relations Agreement of 1977 provid- 
ing for duty free and concessional access to 
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The Minister for Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP. 
(AIS photo). 


the Australian market for the vast majority of 
PNG products. No doubt tomorrow's session 
will provide the opportunity to discuss this 
area in greater detail. 

The defence relations between Australia 
and PNG are extensive and involve constant 
consultations. They constitute a third key 
element in the bilateral relationship. 

They are characterised by regular ex- 
changes at Ministerial and senior official 
level; close, almost day-to-day, consultation 
at the working level; combined exercises and 
service exchanges and a Defence Co- 
operation Program. This involves specialist 
manpower assistance to the Papua New 
Guinea Defence Force, the training of person- 
nel from the Force, co-operative projects and 
the provision of equipment. The program is a 
very substantial complement to the PNG 
Defence Budget and PNG is the largest 
recipient under the overall program, reflect- 
ing the importance attached to the develop- 
ment of PNG’s security capabilities. 

Might | add to this that | have been pleased 
this week to welcome my PNG counterpart, 
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Mr Boyamo Sali, to Canberra, together with 
senior officers from his Department and the 
PNG Defence Force. | note that the confer- 
ence program includes an item on defence 
and | look forward to hearing the results of 
that discussion. 

| have touched upon three particular areas 
of common interest between our two coun- 
tries: aid, economic relations and defence. 
They are perhaps the more crucial elements 
in the bilateral relationship. 

Many participants at this conference will 
know that the Senate Standing Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and Defence has just begun 
an inquiry on Australian-PNG relations with 
particular reference to those areas. 

This conference, however, has a more 
wide-ranging brief and that is to look into 
other important elements of the relationship 
as well. The scope of the conference is a 
tangible indication of the breadth and depth 
of the relationship and to the continuing 
impact of the two countries upon each other. 

There is developing in PNG a more robust 
view of its own national identity and role in 
the region. This is a natural development and 
one Australia recognises. It is a mark of the 
mature and constructive relationship we 
enjoy that occasional differences of perspec- 
tive are able to be discussed candidly and do 
not detract from the wider interdependence 
of our two countries. 

| believe that this conference can play an 
important part in consolidating this rela- 
tionship and | congratulate the ANU’s Centre 
for Continuing Education for convening it. 

It is a worthwhile initiative and one which 
the Government, through the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau, has been 
pleased to support. | know also that among 
the audience there is representation from 
departments with a special interest in PNG 
and that they will be following discussion 
very closely over the next two days. 

In setting the scene for the conference, | 
wanted simply to touch on the Australian 
official view of the relationship. Mr Namaliu 
will now look — in greater detail — at the 
view from the other side of the Torres Strait. 
Before he does so, however, it gives me great 
pleasure on the Prime Minister’s behalf, to 
declare open this conference. | hope that all 
of you find it to be fruitful and rewarding and 
that the exchanges of viewpoints which take 
place today and tomorrow will contribute to 
deepening the relations between our two 
countries. 
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Australian energy situation and role in the Pacific Basin 


Speech by the Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator Peter Walsh, to the Petropacific 


Congress, in Melbourne, on 18 September: 


| am pleased to have the opportunity to speak to this important congress on the Australian 
energy situation and its role in the Pacific Basin. 

it is apparent from the number of eminent speakers that have undertaken to present papers 
and from the distinguished delegates to this congress that developments in the Pacific Basin, 
particularly in the energy sphere, are attracting world-wide attention. 


The objective of the congress — to review 
the future for energy supplies in the Pacific 
Basin — is particularly important from Au- 
stralia’s point of view because of its role as a 
major energy supplier to the region, and it is 
on this role that | want to focus today. 

Australia is well endowed with all forms of 
primary energy and its role as a reliable 
energy supplier to the Pacific Basin is 
fundamental to the future growth of Australia 
and the well-being of the region as a whole. 

Australia has a well-established place as a 
coal exporter, it is currently selling uranium, 
and will shortly be a relatively substantial 
exporter of LNG. In this forum, however, | 
want to concentrate on oil. 

Earlier this year the Bureau of Mineral 
Resources (BMR) estimated that there was an 
80 per cent chance of discovering another 1.9 
billion barrels of oil in Australia. Because of 
the very limited total oil exploration con- 
ducted in Australia (less than 3000 wells in 9.6 
million square kilometres*) any estimate of 
total oil reserves should be regarded as 
speculative — there may be a good deal less 
oil, but a remote possibility exists that there is 
a good deal more. 

On present knowledge potential production 
for the next couple of years will exceed 
domestic requirements by about 50 000 bar- 
rels per day, after which it will quickly fall to 
well below domestic demand. Given that 
expectation there has been some criticism of 
the Government's decision to allow crude oil 
exports. 

In his Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment of Australia (CEDA) address earlier this 
month Sheikh Yamani predicted that oil 
prices would be held at $U.S.29 per barrel for 
the next few years, after which real prices 
would begin to increase, and increase at a 
faster rate in the 1990s. At least one industry 





*7.6 million square kilometres onshore plus 2.0 
million square kilometres offshore. 
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commentator has interpreted that as implicit 
criticism of Australia’s export policy or, as he 
put it, ‘Australia needs to consider 
whether it should gaily run down its oil 
reserves while letting Yamani sit on his’. 

The Government's major reason for allow- 
ing crude oil exports was the damaging effect 
that locked in production would have on 
exploration activity and the invidious position 
in which the Government would be placed in 
determining which fields would be locked in. 

However, the rational basis for an argu- 
ment that oil should be produced later rather 
than now devolves on its net present value. 
Obviously that figure is heavily affected by 
the discount rate chosen and the assump- 
tions made about future oil prices. By way of 
example, at a 5 percent real discount rate and 
at a constant exchange rate of 83 U.S. cents 
to the Australian dollar (the present rate), oil 
prices in 1990 would have to reach nearly 
$U.S.36 in real terms (1984 prices) to equal 
the present value of oil exported on an 
assumed $U.S.27 present FOB price. Using a 
10 per cent real discount rate, the 1990 price 
would have to be nearly $U.S.48 in real 
terms. These U.S. dollar prices correspond to 
$44 and $58 respectively. In dollars of the 
day, assuming a constant annual inflation 
rate of say, 7 per cent, the corresponding 
prices at the 5 per cent and 10 per cent real 
discount rates would need to be $65 and $86, 
respectively. Whether those prices will be 
reached is of course uncertain, but it would 
seem unlikely. 

Moreover, if one added about $2.50 (the 
difference between export and import parity) 
to the assumed 1990 price(s), and the 
assumed price(s) is accepted as realistic, it 
follows logically not only that oil should not 
be exported, but that imports should be 
increased now to enable more oil to be shut 
in. So far as | know nobody has suggested 
that. 

Finally, to put the conservation argument in 
perspective, the total amount of oil likely to 
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After 21 years of exploration and development, natural gas from Australia’s biggest resource 
development, from gasfields 3 km below the Indian Ocean, now fuels houses and industry in Western 
Australia (WA). The project will bring important economic benefits, making WA possibly 85 per cent 
self-sufficient in energy by 1993 and giving Australia a major new export income earner in LNG, worth 
perhaps $50 000 million over 20 years. Pictured is one of the offshore‘s platform survival capsules, which 


can hold 50 crew. (AIS photo). 


be exported is about 40mb, about 20 per cent 
of one year’s oil consumption. The Govern- 
ment is not, however, willing to sacrifice oil 
on export markets at any price. So far no 
application has been refused, although Esso 
has declined to supply one shipment at the 
price offered. We welcome this indication 
that the Government and producers have 
similar views. 

This year Australia is also likely to export 
5-6 million barrels of condensate. It is 
conceivable that much larger amounts will be 
available for export in the late 1980s, when 
Stage 2 of the North West Shelf gas project 
has been completed. But a number of 
uncertain variables — apart from the possibil- 
ity of new discoveries — make longer-term 
prediction very speculative. 

Following the second oil price shock in 
1979, there was a dramatic growth in oil 
exploration to a level which is now likely to be 
sustained in 1984. The BMR anticipates that 
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in 1984, 218 onshore and 48 offshore wells 
will be drilled compared to 77 and 17 
respectively four years ago. Since the down- 
ward revision of earlier expectations of the 
Jabiru field there have been no large field 
discoveries, but significant strikes both on 
and offshore continue to be made. My 
layman's assessment of events of the last 
year or so, is that as more knowledge is 
accumulated on Australia’s petroleum geolo- 
gy the more apparent the limits of our 
knowledge become. 

Commercial decisions to produce oil which 
has been discovered are determined by 
development and production costs in relation 
to prices received by producers. The latter is a 
function of oil prices and the taxation system. 

There are well over 100mb of oil that were 
discovered more than a decade ago, but 
which remain undeveloped because to de- 
velop them would be uneconomic under the 
previous Government's ‘old oil’ excise policy. 
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This policy has been retained with some 
modification by the present Government. The 
same excise system may also preclude 
secondary and tertiary recovery of similar 
amounts of oil, principally from Barrow 
Island. 

Preliminary discussions have been held 
with Esso-BHP and the Barrow Island joint 
venturers about an alternative taxation sys- 
tem. The Government would prefer a system 
which could be applied uniformly and yield 
acceptable revenue without  prejudicing 
either initial development or ultimate recov- 
ery. The Greenfields Resource Rent Tax (RRT) 
— about which | will say more later — would 
fulfil those objectives. 

For the Commonwealth to apply the RRT to 
either Barrow Island or Bass Strait does not 
however appear to be feasible. Firstly, there 
are some legal-constitutional complications. 
secondly much of the capital investment 
required for the new developments and 
enhanced recovery is associated with ex- 
isting projects, a fact which would lead to 
problems in allocating costs for the shared 
facilities. 

The option of applying a rent tax regime to 
cover the existing projects and the new 
developments has already been ruled out for 
Bass Strait, and is effectively beyond the 
Commonwealth's constitutional power 
onshore. Even if that were not so, a rent tax 
rate which yielded revenue equivalent at this 
Stage to present excise and royalties, would 
be too high to be reasonably applied to 
projects in their declining phase. 

We are, however, anxious to find some 
common denominator to be notionally ap- 
plied to ‘old’ oil developments to which the 
old oil excise is inappropriate. One possibility 
is to notionally apply the Greenfields Rent 
Tax, with the bond rate plus 15 per cent 
threshold, lowered to (say) the bond rate plus 
10 per cent, because the exploration risk is 
not relevant on oil already discovered. The 
notional rent tax yield could then be con- 
verted to an excise equivalent. Unfortunately 
that might still prejudice, as would any excise 
or royalty, secondary and tertiary recovery. 
Alternatives which keep the actual excise or 
royalty to a minimum warrant investigation. 

The Government is eager to reach agree- 
ment on the Bass Strait developments 
promptly because the large capital invest- 
ment will provide significant stimulus to the 
economy, and production would come in at 
the time the large Bass Strait fields are 
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declining. For technical oilfield management 

reasons, an agreement on Barrow Island 

would be desirable before the end of next 
year. | 

Puffin, another ‘old’ oil discovery which 
could not be developed under the old oil 
excise, is within the area covered by the new 
Greenfields Rent Tax policy. This tax is not 
expectec to have any impact on a develop- 
ment decision. 

Details of the Greenfields Rent Tax and of 
its evolution are already on the public record 
and presumably well known. There is, 
however, one point | want to emphasise — 
the importance of the concurrent abolition of 
the 12.5 per cent ad valorem royalty. In the 
early period of any project, when cash flows 
to service borrowings are most important, no 
rent tax will be payable. The average rate on 
any project will a/ways be below 40 per cent 
and could conceivably be zero. No definitive 
judgement can be made about whether the 
rent tax will, on average, be more or less 
severe than the ad valorem royalty, unless 
the lead times between investment and 
production, the rate of production and the 
level of variable costs are known. 

Before the end of 1984, the Government 
must announce a new policy on the pricing 
and allocation of Australian crude on the 
domestic market. 

Usually, my own preference is for a free 
market. In this case a free market would be 
likely to have the following effects: 

è the price paid by refiners to the larger 
producers would settle somewhere be- 
tween actual or anticipated import parity 
and export parity prices; 

@ while those price negotiations were taking 
place there could be a significant increase 
in crude oil movements in and out of 
Australia, with possible consequential so- 
cial losses; 

@ the smaller (onshore) producers who do 
not have the infrastructure to export would 
be severely disadvantaged; 

è the collection of Commonwealth excise 
would become more difficult: 

è to the extent that prices fell, excise revenue 
would be reduced. (This could of course be 
offset by increasing excise on refined 
products without raising final prices): 

è the Commonwealth would be relieved of 
any obligation to supervise or equalise the 
cost of coastal crude movements: and 

è Australian refiners might, because of lower 
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feedstock prices, be more competitive in 
product export. 


Some of the above features are attractive, 
but on balance | do not believe a free market 
is an acceptable option. Besides, hardly 
anyone seems to want it. 


We can, however, achieve some of the 
desirable attributes of a free market by 
requiring absorption of a reduced quantity of 
crude at IPP and allow prices to be negotiated 
for additional quantities. | think it most likely 
that the Government decision will be along 
those lines. The major difficulty is in deciding 
the level of mandatory absorption. Because 
they are not able to export, onshore produc- 
ers’ output will need to be included in the 
mandatory absorption. 


During 1983 the refining marketing sector 
experienced a continuation of the adverse 
trends experienced in 1982. 


On a before-tax basis, analysis of 1983 
performance showed that industry earnings 
declined by about $200 million. Decline in the 
market, as a result of the drought and 
depressed economic conditions, was re- 
sponsible for about $50 million of this loss. 
State price controls caused about another $50 
million, and discounting to maintain market 
shares was the main cause of the remaining 
loss of about $100 million. 


These problems have been exacerbated by 
refinery overcapacity, but significant industry 
rationalisation and improved market condi- 
tions are expected to lead to better perform- 
ance from now on. 


Two refineries — BP Westernport and 
Ampol Matraville — are scheduled for closure 
by 1985. This will leave nine fuel refineries in 
Australia with a combined capacity of about 
750 000 barrels per day against a demand for 
petroleum products of 600 000 barrels per 
day. 

Recently, the Commonwealth Prices Sur- 
veillance Authority (PSA) examined the issue 
of petroleum product prices including the 
effect of separate State pricing controls. Its 
report included a decision to reduce max- 
imum wholesale petrol prices. The States 
have agreed to withdraw from price setting 
activity, accepting that the matter should be 
handied on a national basis by the PSA. 
These developments have been welcomed by 
the oil industry. l 

Australia's major problem with gas in 
general is almost the reverse of the problem 
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with oil, i.e. not a lack of supply, but want of a 
market which can pay acceptable prices. 


The latter factor has led to prolonged 
delays in fully developing our largest known 
gas reserves in the North West Shelf. The 
premature commencement, for political 
reasons, of the domestic phase has left the 
present Western Australian Government with 
a very serious problem in disposing of the 
quantities which the previous Government 
committed it to purchasing. The Common- 
wealth Government understands these diffi- 
culties and will co-operate in overcoming 
them. That co-operation should not, howev- 
er, be interpreted by any other State Govern- 
ment as signalling that the Commonwealth 
will agree to prices based on sunk capital and 
marginal costing. To endorse that as a 
general principle would usher in electricity 
price wars between the States from which 
every State would ultimately lose. It would, in 
my view, be irresponsible. 

The current state of the coal mining 
industry, world wide, can be traced back to 
the oil price shocks of 1973-74 and 1979-80. 
These heightened the perception of most 
developed countries to their vulnerability to 
the politics of oil including periodic shortages 
which can cause massive dislocation of 
industry. 

Many nations, including Japan in particu- 
lar, responded to these developments by 
moving to substitutes for oil. This led to 
increased expectations for demand for black 
coal. Optimistic forecasts made during the 
1970s predicted strong growth in demand 
over the 1980s and 1990s. This stimulated 
investment in new coal projects in a number 
of coal producing countries including Austra- 
lia, Canada, U.S., South Africa, the USSR, 
Colombia and China. The world wide reces- 
sion which followed the 1979-80 oil shock and 
the subsequent slump in the demand for 
steel, has led to a downturn in the rate of 
growth in demand for coal. Overcapacity now 
exists in most coal exporting countries, 
especially those bordering the Pacific Ocean. 

Coal blending procedures for coke making 
as well as pulverised coal injection techni- 
ques, have also enabled steel mills to reduce 
their requirements of premium grade coking 
coal and to diversify into cheaper low grade 
coal. This trend has had a particularly adverse 
impact on mines which have had a strong 
dependence on the Japanese steel mills. 


As a result of recent heavy investment and 
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slower growth in demand many Australian 
coal mines are working below rated capacity. 
This under-utilisation of both mines and 
associated infrastructure has added to indus- 
try costs and affected profitability. 


However, the Australian industry has re- 
sponded well and exports increased strongly 
from 56 million tonnes in 1982-83 to 64 
million tonnes in 1983-84, while most of our 
competitors lost market share. This gener- 
alisation has to be qualified in the case of 
Japan, where Australia has not held its 
market share — a matter of some current 
concern to the Government. Australia is now 
the largest shipper of coal having overtaken 
the United States, the traditional leader. 


The level of industrial disputation in Au- 
Stralian mines as expressed as a percentage 
of manshifts lost has declined markedly since 
1979-80, as unions and management have 
grasped the need for co-operative action. 
Productivity has also increased in recent 
years, partly from the introduction of new 
equipment, but also as a result of the 
adoption of improved work practices. 

The current upturn in the world economy 
may be increasing the demand for both 
steaming and coking coal. Japanese steel 
production is currently at levels in excess of 
105 million tonnes per annum, while world 
electricity demand is accelerating. The total 
coal consumption by the major Japanese 
utilities during the first half of 1984 was up 18 
per cent on the corresponding period last 
year. 

in 1983-84, almost 76 per cent of our coal 
exports, or 48 million tonnes, were shipped to 
countries in East Asia. Japan predominated, 
taking 58 per cent. Eighteen per cent was 
taken by other Pacific countries, principally 
Korea, Taiwan and Hong Kong. Australia 
currently supplies about 45 per cent of 
Japan’s coal imports, and about 70 per cent 
of other East Asian coal imports. The out- 
standing economic growth which has occur- 
red in a number of newly industrialised 
countries in the region in recent years has 
increased, and will continue to increase, 
demand for Australian coal. 


Our exports to this region will reach 58-69 
million tonnes by 1990 and represent around 
68 per cent of our projected exports. The 
Japanese share is expected to decline to 47 
per cent and other East Asian countries are 
forecast to take 21 per cent. The largest 
growth is expected to be in steaming coal 
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exports — from 14.4 million tonnes in 
1983-84 to up to 31 million tonnes by 1990. 
Coking coal exports are expected to remain 
fairly static at around 34 to 38 million tonnes. 


Turning to economic performance in Au- 
Stralia, since this Government came to office, 
we have adopted an economic Strategy of 
fighting inflation and unemployment 
together by establishing the conditions for 
sustained economic growth. Central to this 
Strategy has been the prices and incomes 
accord with its beneficial effects on inflation, 
investment and job creation. In our first 18 
months in office the inflation rate has fallen 
dramatically. In the June quarter 1984 the CP! 
rose by only 3.9 per cent compared with the 
Same period a year earlier. For the 1983-84 
financial year the inflation rate was 6.9 per 
cent, compared with around 11.5 per cent in 
the last year of the previous Government. 
some 220 000 jobs have been created in the 
last 18 months and the unemployment rate 
has fallen from 10.1 per cent when we came 
to office to less than 9 per cent now. 


A good indicator of the strength of the 
recovery is the trend in new capital spending 
by the private sector. Investor confidence is 
obviously improving, with real new fixed 
capital expenditure rising in the last two 
quarters after falling before then in every 
quarter since the June quarter of 1982. As a 
sign of things to come, expected private new 
fixed capital expenditure in 1984-85 is now 14 
per cent higher than previous expectations 
recorded in the March quarter of this year. 


| would like to make some final remarks on 
Australia’s role as a supplier of energy 
resources to the Pacific region. Australia is a 
major coal exporter and is becoming a 
significant supplier of petroleum, especially 
LPG and LNG. We also have substantial 
reserves of uranium. This Government has 
preferred private enterprise to explore for 
and develop our energy resources. It has 
developed policies towards energy resource 
development which seek to share the benefits 
of this development between the private 
investors and the community at large. 


Australia’s best interests fie in maintaining 
and enhancing our reputation as a reliable 
supplier to our neighbours around the Pacific. 
Occasions such as this Petropacific Congress 
provide a welcome forum in which to project 
our position. | applaud the aims of the 
congress and welcome the opportunity to 
have participated in its proceedings. 
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NEW ZEALAND ELECTIONS 


New Zealand elections 





The New Zealand Labour Party won a 17-seat majority in the general election held on 14 July. 

Ninety-five seats were contested, three more than in the previous election, following a 
redistribution. In terms of the total vote for National and Labour only, the overall swing to 
Labour was 4.2 per cent. The turnout of voters — 91.9 per cent of those on the rolls — was the 


largest since 1957. 


New Zealand’s first-past-the-post voting system produced the following results: 


Party Seats 
Labour 56 
Nationa! 37 
New Zealand 0 
Social Credit 2 
Mana Motuhake 0 
Values 0 
Others 0 


Prominent National Party members defe- 
ated included the Speaker and five Cabinet 
Ministers. (Four more Ministers retired). The 
leader of the Social Credit Party (Beetham) 
was defeated, but the deputy leader (Knapp) 
was re-elected. Many previous supporters of 
Social Credit appear to have voted this time 
for the New Zealand Party. 

The New Zealand Party did best in Auck- 
land and other big cities. It did particularly 
well in three blue-ribbon National seats, 
including outgoing Prime Minister Sir Robert 
Muldoon’s, and clearly played a significant 
role in bringing down the National Party 
Government. The New Zealand Party has said 
that it will remain a distinct party and has no 
plans for amalgamation with the National 
Party. 

The Maori Party, Mana Motuhake, failed to 
win any of the eight seats it contested, 
including the four seats reserved for Maori 
voters. A record number of women was 
elected to Parliament — 10 from the Labour 
Party and 2 from the National Party. Two 
women were later appointed to Cabinet, and 
a Ministry of Women’s Affairs was created. A 
new Ministry, the Ministry of Pacific Island 
Affairs, was created to address primarily 
domestic issues regarding Pacific Islanders 
living in New Zealand. 

Under the first-past-the-post voting sys- 
tem, only 43 Members of Parliament — 34 
Labour and nine National — were elected 
with absolute majorities. (The biggest majori- 
ties were recorded in the four Maori seats.) 
An interesting aspect of this system is that 
although the New Zealand Party won a 
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greater percentage of votes than Social 
Credit, it gained no seats, while Social Credit 
gained two seats. Moreover, although rela- 
tive to the National Party, Labour won a 7 per 
cent majority of votes on a national basis, it 
won a 20 per cent majority of seats. 

This disparity between votes and seats 
substantiated predictions that the election 
would be won or lost in a few crucial 
marginal seats. It also underlined the need for 
caution in drawing conclusions about the 
likely effect of swings in voter preference as 
assessed by opinion polls; a majority of votes 
does not necessarily ensure a majority of 
seats. 

Issues prominent in the final week of the 
election campaign were: 

ANZUS and nuclear-ship visits; 

industrial relations; 

education; 

immigration; and 

economic management. 

A pervasive issue was leadership style, 
with the Prime Minister-elect, Mr Lange, 
(pronounced Long-ee) emphasising an 
Australian-style consensus approach to gov- 
ernment. Labour's victory was generally seen 
as reflecting a feeling across the country that 
it was time for a change. Mr Lange credited 
the win to the emphasis in Labour's cam- 
paign on the need for reconciliation and 
consensus. 

Sir Robert Muldoon said the result reflected 
the ‘spurious appeal’ of Bob Jones (the leader 
of the New Zealand Party). He predicted that 
Labour would be only a one-term Govern- 
ment, and that he would lead the National 
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Party back into Government. After a lengthy 
National Party Caucus meeting on 19 July, 
however, he announced that the Caucus 
would meet early in 1985 to review the 
question of Party leadership, and indicated 
that it was ‘unlikely that he would be a 
candidate’. 

Party President Ms Sue Wood attributed 
the defeat to the natural erosion in the 
Government's support during a long period 
in office, and to the fact that the Government 
had had to make difficult decisions while in 
office. Other commentators noted a pro- 
nounced anti-Muldoon feeling in many sec- 
tors of the community. 

The Labour Party Caucus met on 19 July to 
decide the composition of the new Cabinet. 
The allocation of Cabinet portfolios by Mr 
Lange took place on 24 July, and Cabinet was 
sworn in on 26 July. The Cabinet list is set out 
at the end of this article. 


Economic issues 


The Prime Minister, Mr Lange, has made 
clear the priority his Government attaches to 
addressing the economic problems facing 
New Zealand. In response to a massive 
outflow of capital during the election cam- 
paign, Mr Lange on 18 July announced a 
devaluation of the New Zealand dollar by 20 
per cent against the U.S. dollar. (The value 
will continue to be determined in relation to a 
trade-weighted basket of currencies.) 

Mr Lange also announced the removal of 
controls on interest rates, the establishment 
of three-month freeze on prices and profes- 
sional fees, and continued Government bor- 
rowing overseas. In accordance’ with 
Labour’s stated intention of consulting all 
interested parties in framing Labour Govern- 
ment policy, Mr Lange met with employer, 
union and business groups to explain the 
new package of economic measures. 

Amongst the aims of the package were the 
provision of relief to lower-income groups 
and the stimulation of the economy — both 
identified as priority objectives during the 
Labour Party's election campaign. Later the 
new Government announced that an 
Australian-style economic summit would be 
held on 12 to 14 September. 


Foreign policy 
The Labour Party policy statement on 
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international affairs, released on 12 June 
1984, included the following undertakings: 


Disarmament 


è legislate to make New Zealand and its 
territorial waters nuclear free (but not to 
prohibit bona fide research or medical 
use}; 

® oppose visits to New Zealand by nuclear 
powered and/or armed vessels and air- 
craft; and 

® sponsor a regional conference under UN 
auspices to promote a nuclear weapons- 
free zone in the South Pacific. 


Relations with Australia 


Continue to develop closer relations with 
Australia to ensure the prosperity and secur- 
ity of the Pacific. 


ANZUS 


Renegotiate the terms of New Zealand's 
ANZUS association with Australia and the 
United States, to take account of: 

è New Zealand's unconditional anti-nuclear 
stance; 

è the active promotion of a nuclear weapons- 
free South Pacific: 

è equal partnership; and 

® a guarantee of the complete integrity of 
New Zealand's sovereignty.. 


Africa 


è sever official links with South Africa; 

@ close the South African Consulate in Wel- 
lington; 

è ban the investment of Government funds 
in South Africa; 

è uphold the principles of the Gleneagles 
Agreement, including banning the entry of 
South African sports teams to New Zea- 
land: 

® not interfere with the right of New Zealan- 
ders to travel outside New Zealand; 

® not prevent New Zealand sports teams 
travelling to South Africa: 

è make known in the clearest possible terms 
that sports contact with South Africa is 
contrary to the Gleneagles Agreement and 
damaging to the interests of New Zealand; 
and 

è establish diplomatic missions in West and 
East Africa. 
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The Pacific 


Aid Pacific Island nations through: 

special arrangements for the transfer of 

technology; 

joint research; 

job creation and job training schemes; 

promotion of further education; 

arrangements for greater trade access for 

their products; and 

® support those South Pacific colonies which 
desire independence. 


Overseas aid 


è actively work towards raising New Zealand 
development assistance to 1 per cent of 
GNP as funds become available; and 

@ recognise the desirability of replacing loan 
aid with grant aid, and tied aid with untied 
aid. 

World economic order 


Acknowledge the need for continuing re- 
form to the world’s financial system to reflect 


New Zealand Cabinet 
{Sworn in on 26 July 1984) 
1. Mr David Lange 





changing global needs and conditions, in- 

cluding: 

® a realistic approach to the needs of the 
least developed nations and chronic debtor 
nations; and 

è greater flexibility on the part of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the World Bank and 
the Asian Development Bank. 

The principal focus of New Zealand's 
foreign policy in recent years has been on 
economic issues: 
® support for closer economic relations with 

Australia (under the CER agreement); 

è securing of markets, particularly in Europe, 
North America, Asia and the Middle East, 
for New Zealand exports; and . 

e proposals for the reform of the internation- 
al monetary system. 
it can be expected that these elements will 

continue to be important in New Zealand’s 

foreign policy under the Labour Government, 
but there will undoubtedly be changes of 
emphasis in the light of the Party platform. 


Prime Minister 


Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Minister in Charge of the Security Intelligence 


2. Mr Geoffrey Palmer 


Service 
Deputy Prime Minister 


Leader of the House of Representatives 
Attorney-General 

Minister of Justice 

Minister in Charge of the Government 


Printing Office 
Minister in Charge of the Legislative Department 
(which Labour is to abolish) 
Minister of Overseas Trade and Marketing 
Minister of Tourism 
Minister in Charge of Publicity 
Minister of Recreation and Sport 
* Minister of Finance 
* Minister in Charge of the Inland Revenue 
Department 
Minister in Charge of Friendly Societies 
Minister of Transport 
Minister of Civil Aviation and 
Meteorological Services 
Minister of Railways 
Minister of Pacific Island Affairs 
Associate Minister of Finance 


3. Mr Mike Moore 
4. Mr Roger Douglas 


5. Mr Richard Prebble * 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15, 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 





Mr Koro Wetere 


Mr David Caygill 
Mr Russell Marshall 


Mr Frank O'Flynn 


Mr Michael Bassett 


Mrs Ann Hercus 


Mr Bob Tizard 


Mr Colin Moyle 


Mr Stan Rodger 
Mr Jonathan Hunt 


Mr Fraser Coiman 


Mr Kerry Burke 


Mrs Margaret Shields 


Dr Peter Tapsell 


Mr Phil Goff 
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Minister of Maori Affairs 

Minister of Lands 

Minister of Forests 

Minister in Charge of the Valuation 
Department 

Minister of Trade and Industry 

Associate Minister of Finance 

Minister of Education 

Minister for the Environment 

Minister of State 

Minister of Defence 

Minister in Charge of War Pensions 

Minister in Charge of Rehabilitation 

Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs 

Associate Minister of Overseas Trade and 
Marketing 

Minister of Health 

Minister of Local Government 

Minister of Social Welfare 

Minister of Police 

Minister of Women's Affairs 

Minister of Energy 

Minister of Statistics 

Minister of Science and Technology 

Minister in Charge of the Audit 
Department 


t Minister of Agriculture 


Minister of Fisheries 

Minister in Charge of the Rural Banking 
and Finance Corporation 

Minister of Labour 

Minister of State Services 

Minister of Broadcasting 

Postmaster-General 

Minister of Works and Development 

Minister in Charge of the Earthquake and 
War Damage Commission 

Minister of Regional Development 

Minister of Employment 

Minister of Immigration 

Minister of Customs 

Minister of Consumer Affairs 

Minister of Internal Affairs 

Minister of Civil Defence 

Minister for the Arts 

Associate Minister of Local Government 

Associate Minister of Tourism 

Minister of Housing 

Minister in Charge of the Government Life 
Insurance Corporation 

Minister in Charge of the State 
insurance Office 

Minister in Charge of the Public 
Trust Office 








* denotes counterpart Parliamentary Under-Secretary — see following list 
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New Zealand Government: Parliamentary Under-Secretaries 


(Announced on 15 August 1984) 


Mr Peter Neilson, 
MP for Miramar 
Mr Bill Jeffries, 
MP for Heretaunga 
Mr David Butcher, 
MP for Hastings 
Mr Trevor de Cleene, 
MP for Palmerston North 
Mr Eddie Isbey, 
MP for Grey Lynn 
Mr Philip Woollaston, 
MP for Nelson 


Under-Secretary for Trade and Industry 

Under-Secretary for Transport, Works and Development 

Under-Secretary for Agriculture, Lands and Forests 

Under-Secretary for Finance, with special responsibility for 
the Inland Revenue Department 


Under-Secretary for Labour 


Under-Secretary for Local Government and Environment 


Co-operation between Australia and the Republic of Korea 


Speech by the Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator Peter Walsh, to the sixth joint 
meeting of the Australia-Korea Business Co-operation Committee, in Melbourne, on 5 


September: 


On behalf of the Australian Government | would like to welcome to Australia the members 
of the Korean delegation, led by Mr Park Yung-Wook and express my hope that this meeting of 
the Australia-Korea Business Co-operation Committee is informative and rewarding for both 


sides, 


The importance which the Australian and Korean business communities attach to the 
Australia-Korea Business Co-operation Committee is indicated by the large number of senior 
representatives here tonight from the major financial, industrial, mining and manufacturing 


companies of both countries. 


From what | have learnt of today’s activi- 
ties, | would like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the Committee, especially the 
leader of the host delegation Mr Geoff Jones, 
on organising a successful meeting. 

In the next few minutes | would like to 
expand on two observations. 

First, the rapid growth of the economies of 
our two countries — especially that of the 
Republic of Korea — and the structure of our 
economies brings with it a natural com- 
plementarity which will provide good oppor- 
tunities for increased trade and investment 
between us particularly — but not confined to 
— the provision of basic materials to feed the 
growing industrial strength of the Republic of 
Korea. 

As Minister for Resources and Energy, | am 
sure you will forgive me if | turn my attention 
to that area in particular. 

Secondly, these trading and investment 
opportunities, and indeed the broader rela- 
tions between our countries can be facilitated 
greatly by committees such as your own and 
by other consultative mechanisms and ex- 
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changes at the business, official and ministe- 
rial level. 


Our economies 


We have seen over the last eighteen 
months or so a strong upturn in the Korean 
economy, which is again growing at the 
remarkable rates established during the 
1970s. The current economic strategy for 
Korea, | understand, calls for a real annual 
GNP growth rate of around 7.5 per cent. 

The past year has also seen very pleasing 
improvements in Australia’s economic per- 
formance. In 1983-84 Gross Domestic Product 
grew by 5.7 per cent. Interest rates have fallen 
and the inflation rate, as measured by the 
Consumer Price Index, has also fallen from 
11.5 per cent in 1982-83 to 6.9 per cent in 
1983-84. 


Australia-ROK trade 


Despite the difficulties in the international 
economy in the past decade, trade between 
Australia and the Republic of Korea has 
grown dramatically. Australian imports of 
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Korean goods in 1972-73 were valued at $10 
million but by 1983-84 this figure had in- 
creased to $383 million. In 1972-73 Australian 
exports to Korea were valued at $53 million 
but by 1983-84, they had reached to $941 
million. 

In his talk earlier today, Mr Menadue 
(Secretary, Department of Trade — Ed.) 
referred to this growth in trade between our 
two countries. | would like to reiterate his 
observation that the remarkable growth in 
the level of two-way trade underlines the 
growing complementarity of our two econo- 
mies and has given added substance to the 
relationship between our two countries. 

High economic growth rates and the furth- 
er development of heavy industry in Korea 
will continue to provide the basis for the 
continuing expansion of trade between us. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
Korea's rapidly expanding and highly effi- 
cient iron and steel industry. Korea is one of 
the few countries expanding its iron and steel 
production and investment. 
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The recent trade displays held by 
the Republic of Korea at Australia’s 
International Trade Development 
Centres in Sydney and Melbourne 
attracted widespread interest from 
Australian importers. Thirteen Ko- 
rean exhibitors displayed a large 
range of goods including toys, 
leather goods, bicycles, electronic 
aids, imitation jewellery and clo- 
thing. The International Trade De- 
velopment Centres are funded by 
the Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau, under the Australian 
aid program. The Director of the 
Korea Trade Centre, Mr Ki-Hwa 
Hong (left); the Director of the 
International Trade Development 
Centre, Mr John Gutteridge (cen- 
tre); and the Managing Director of 
the Korea Eel Skin Products, Seoul, 
Mr Kim Won Ho, are seen examin- 
ing some of the products on dis- 
play in Melbourne. (AIS photo). 


The Pohang Iron and Steel Company's new 
100 per cent continuous casting steel mill at 
Kwangyang Bay currently under construction 
has an initial capacity of 2.7 mtpa and is due 
to commence operations in 1988. This capac- 
ity, which will rise to 12 mtpa in the 1990s is 
expected to feed growing domestic demand. 
Even with this mill, the Republic of Korea will 
be a net importer of steel from 1987 onwards. 

Australia has more than adequate capacity 
to meet Korea’s further increases in demand 
for iron ore, manganese and coal. 


lron ore 


Shipments of iron ore have risen steadily 
from 1.2 million tonnes in 1976 to 4.7 million 
tonnes in 1983, representing 6.4 per cent of 
Australia’s iron ore exports and 44 per cent of 
the Republic of Korea’s iron ore imports. 

The massive iron ore deposits in the Pilbara 
region of my own State, Western Australia, 
underpinned the rapid expansion of the 
Japanese steel industry in the 1960s and 
1970s and the capacity is there to offer similar 
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benefits to countries such as Korea whose 
steel industry are now undergoing a period of 
rapid growth. Delegates will be aware that 
the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, recently 
opened the inaugural meeting of the Austra- 
lian Iron Ore Industry Consultative Council.* 
This Council has been established by Com- 
monwealth and State Governments, com- 
panies and unions to provide a forum for the 
early discussion of issues affecting the indus- 
try and its various components. 


Manganese 


In 1983 Australia exported 123 000 tonnes 
of manganese ore to Korea and it is likely that 
Korea's expanding steel industry will gener- 
ate additional demand for manganese and 
ferro alloys. The Korean Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry has noted that increasing 
energy costs are reducing the competitive 
position of Korean produced ferro alloys and 
that Korea is, therefore, considering alterna- 
tive approaches to securing supplies. 

Such alternatives include joint-venture pro- 
jects overseas or total reliance on foreign 
imports. Australia’s favourable energy posi- 
tion and abundant resources of manganese 
place it in a good position to supply any 
increase in Korean demand for ferro alloys. 


Coal 


lt is of course in the area of coal where 
perhaps the greatest growth in trade and 
investment has occurred. 

in 1983-84, Australia supplied 3.4 million 
tonnes of coking coal to Korea representing 
more than 50 per cent of Korea’s imports of 
this commodity. This trade was based both 
on long-term contracts and on the output 
from joint venture projects such as Pohang 
Iron and Steel's involvement in the Mt 
Thorley project and the Drayton joint venture 
in which Hyundai and Daesung are among 
the joint venturers. 

There has also been very strong growth in 
the steaming coal trade to feed Korea's 
increasing demand for electricity and to 
facilitate its move away from reliance on oil. 

Brown coal is generally not an exportable 
product but as you will have seen on your 
visit yesterday to Yallourn and the Latrobe 
Valley, the production of briquettes signifi- 
cantly upgrades the raw brown coal from that 
area. We have been exporting SECV brown 
* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 8, August 1984, page 

806. 
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coal briquettes to ROK in small spot tonnages 
for the domestic heating market. These 
briquettes remain the cheapest form of 
heating in Korea outside Yontan briquettes 
and in 1983-84 some 48000 tonnes were 
exported from Australia. 

Last year, contracts were signed for the 
supply of 300000 tonnes of brown coal 
briquettes over a five year period to Decem- 
ber 1987. 

In an environment of difficult world trading 
conditions, the Australian coal industry has 
generally performed strongly in the last two 
years. Exports and production reached record 
levels in both 1982-83 and 1983-84. Productiv- 
ity has continued to increase partly through 
the introduction of new equipment, the 
development of new mines and more effi- 
cient use of labour. The level of industrial 
disputation in Australian mines and at other 
points in the coal export chain, has decreased 
markedly in recent years as unions and 
management have grasped the need for 
co-operative action to overcome market 
adversities. 

The Government is well aware of the range 
of problems facing the industry and in 
particular the issues associated with restruc- 
turing. The Australian Coal Consultative 
Council (ACCC) established by the Govern- 
ment in April 1983, has provided a means of 
addressing problems in a way which allows 
all parties in the industry to contribute to 
industry based solutions. The Council is, in 
fact, meeting soon to consider the options 
facing the industry resulting from recently 
announced mine closures and retrenchments 
in some NSW underground mines. 

Our experience to date with the ACCC has 
shown that all parties are prepared to work in 
a constructive and co-operative manner. | 
hope that this will continue to be the case and 
| am confident that realistic proposals and 
solutions will be found which will facilitate 
the process of restructuring but at the same 
time protect the interests of those affected. 


Consultative processes 


in my opening remarks, | noted the import- 
ance of consultative arrangements between 
the various sectors in our two countries. 

One measure of the close political relations 
between us is the number and frequency of 
ministerial visits. In the past eighteen months 
Australian ministers visiting the Republic of 
Korea have included the Prime Minister and 
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the Ministers for Foreign Affairs, Primary 
Industry and Science and Technology. The 
Minister for Employment and Industrial Rela- 
tions will visit the Republic of Korea later this 
month. 

Last August, before the tragic events in 
Rangoon, his Excellency Kim Dong Whie, the 
Korean Minister for Commerce and Industry 
visited Australia to attend the 13th Ministerial 
Trade talks in Canberra. There is also an 
outstanding invitation to President Chun to 
visit Australia and we look forward to his 
being able to visit us, perhaps sometime in 
1985. The Minister for Science and Technolo- 
gy, Lee Chung Oh, has also been invited to 
visit Australia but no timing for his visit has 
been announced yet. 


The increasing contact at ministerial level is 
being reflected in contacts and co-operation 
at the official level. 


in the minerals and energy areas, the work 
of two committees — the Korea-Australia 
Joint Resources Committee and the Korea- 
Australia Joint Study Group on Raw Mate- 
rials Processing — has helped to strengthen 
Korea-Australia relations. 

Discussions at the last meeting of the Joint 
Resources Committee in November last year 
focussed particularly on the overall Korea- 
Australia trade situation and the supply 
position for Australian coal and iron ore. 
Australia offered to examine proposals for 
technical co-operation in a number of areas 
including mineral sands processing, coal 
usage and blending and open-cut mining 
techniques. 

The Australia-Korea joint study group on 
raw materials processing last met in May of 
this year after a break of more than two years. 
Australia is particularly pleased that meetings 
of the joint study group have been resumed. 
A good example of the way in which our two 
countries can benefit from investment in the 
raw materials processing field is the 
announcement last week of the decision by 
Korean, Australian and U.S. companies to 
proceed with a feasibility study into the 
establishment of an aluminium smelter in 
Western Australia. 

On the trade side, bodies such as the Trade 
Development Council — some members of 
which are here tonight — have an important 
role to play in facilitating trade. The Council's 
visit to Korea in a fortnight’s time will provide 
a good opportunity for a further assessment 
of trade prospects. 
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| understand that trade prospects have 
been enhanced by surveys, seminars and 
displays arranged by the Department of 
Trade designed to open up opportunities for 
further imports of Korean goods to Australia. 

| should also note at this point the increas- 
ing and welcome tendency to include private 
sector representatives in the relevant official 
committees. The close co-operation between 
government and the business sector refiects 
the reality of our mixed economies and the 
role of both sectors in them. 


Last, but certainly not least, there is the 
increasing degree of consultation and co- 
operation between the private sectors of 
Korea and Australia. This is exemplified best 
perhaps by your own Committee and by the 
increasing level of joint venture investment. 

i am particularly pleased to note the 
attention being given to minerals and energy 
related issues at this meeting of the Australia- 
Korea Business Co-operation Committee — 
including the workshop this afternoon on 
minerals and energy, yesterday's tour of the 
Latrobe Valley and the film presentation 
tomorrow on the North West Shelf project. 

Today, a paper was given on the evaluation 
of Australian raw materials for the benefit of 
potential end users. The paper makes the 
point that Australian industry’s knowledge of 
the characteristics of Australian minerals is 
freely available to potential users of these 
minerals. | would encourage both the Austra- 
lian business leaders to facilitate and the 
Korean business leaders to seek access to 
this evaluation work. 

| might add here that the Government, 
through my own department and other 
bodies such as CSIRO, is heavily involved in 
promoting research and development in the 
minerals and energy field, especially in the 
use and production of coal. 

The results of this research is generally 
available to all and | commend it to you also. 

Meetings of Committees such as yours 
have a vital role to play in forging closer links 
between our two countries, not just at the 
business level but also, importantly, at the 
personal level. 

iam sure that this meeting has enabled you 
to renew old friendships and to make new 
ones. To our Korean friends in particular | 
renew my welcome to you, | hope you take 
the opportunity of your visit to see some of 
Our country and | wish you a safe journey 
home. 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, (left) 
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Arae 


had an audience at the Grand Palace with His 


Majesty King Bhumibol Adulyadej, during his recent visit to Thailand. (Photo courtesy of Royal 


Household, Bangkok). 


Concern on East Timor* 


Indonesia's absorption of East Timor was of great concern to Australia, the Australian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, said after talks with the President of Portugal, Mr Antonio 
Eanes, during a visit to Lisbon on 6 September. 

Mr Hayden said there was particular concern that there had not been an internationally 


supervised act of self-determination. 


'As far as Australia is concerned we are 
committed to encouraging any international 
efforts which look as though they would be 
productive in the sense of looking after the 
East Timorese people's best interests and, in 
particular, initiatives by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, which would 
clearly move in the direction of a satisfactory 
resolution of the problem,’ he said. 

Mr Hayden said President Eanes had made 
it clear in discussions that Portugal also 
wanted a peaceful solution to the problem in 
East Timor. Such a solution would need to be 
acceptable to the people of East Timor, 
Indonesia, the United Nations and Portugal. 

Mr Hayden said Australia was committed 
to working with, and in support of, the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, with 





* This article is based on information provided by 
the Australian Information Service. 
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whom he would have talks after a visit to 
Central America. 


Australia also had a need to resolve a 
definition of boundaries in some areas, Mr 
Hayden said. 


‘We've sought to negotiate on the subject 
with the Indonesians,’ he said. ‘At this point 
they're preoccupied with similar negotiations 
with Vietnam and because of technical de- 
mands on specialist staff are unlikely to start 
discussion with us in the near future.’ 


Mr Hayden said Australia was not seeking 
to mediate on East Timor but had an 
understandable concern on the issue because 
Indonesia was a very important regional 
neighbour to Australia and therefore a con- 
structive relationship was always sought. 


lf the matter was to be resolved, United 
Nations initiatives offered the best prospect 
for a resolution of differences, he said. 
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East-West relations: FRG-GDR rapprochement postponed 


An unprecedented public difference appeared to emerge between Berlin and Moscow in 
August concerning the GDR’s apparent ‘mini-detente’ with the FRG. 

Following a month of consistent implicit Soviet criticism, answered by East German 
self-justification, the proposed visit by Party Leader Erich Honecker to West Germany was 


called off. 


A new FRG loan to the GDR (in return for 
GDR concessions on travel to and from the 
FRG), the planned visit of GDR Party Chief 
Erich Honecker to the FRG in late September 
and fewer indications of open hostility to the 
FRG in the GDR media, had been at variance 
with the general climate of tension in East- 
West relations. 

From early August onwards, an unpre- 
cedented public difference between Berlin 
and Moscow appeared to emerge, in the form 
of repeated thinly-veiled Soviet criticisms of 
the GDR’s course, answered by consistent 
GDR self-justification. The chronology of this 
‘debate’, together with other significant de- 
velopments, is as follows: 

On 2 August, Pravda published a second 
article in the same vein as the first, which had 
accused West Germany of using economic 
and political links with East Germany to 
undermine that state's communist system, 
and warned the GDR that inner-German 
relations could not be allowed to improve at a 
time of general East-West tension. The 
article, which was unsigned, and hence 
unambiguously a commentary of the news- 
paper and the Central Committee of the 
CPSU, suggested the USSR was close to 
reaching the limits of tolerance with respect 
to the GDR’s handling of its relationship with 
the FRG. 

Neues Deutschland did not reproduce this 
article. Rather, it responded with a further 
defence of its position on 4-5 August, in an 
article entitled ‘The Spirit of Helsinki Lives 
On’. 

On 13 August TASS used the 14th 
anniversary of the non-aggression treaty 
between the FRG and the USSR to accuse 
Bonn of increasingly going back on its 
recognition of the territorial status quo in 
Europe. Honecker was reminded of a past 
Statement in which he claimed the two 
German states were as ‘incompatible as fire 
and ice’. 

On the same day Neues Deutschland again 
defended the GDR’s position, praising Hon- 
ecker’s ‘strong initiatives for securing peace’. 
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On 17 August it was reported in the GDR 
press that negotiations on the GDR-FRG 
Cultural Agreement had resumed in Berlin. 
The Agreement was to be signed during 
Honecker’s visit to the FRG, which further 
suggested that arrangements for the visit 
were going ahead as scheduled. There are 
grounds for believing that the USSR is 
opposed to the negotiation of the Cultural 
Agreement. 

On the same day, Honecker issued a 
comprehensive statement on GDR foreign 
policy. While playing tribute to the USSR, and 
making clear that GDR’s loyalty to the 
Socialist bloc, the statement again strongly 
defended the course of GDR relations with 
the FRG. Pravda published a text of most of 
the statement on 20 August. 

On 26 August, Deputy Managing Editor of 
Pravda Grigoriev again signalled Soviet dis- 
quiet over the course of inner-German rela- 
tions. He stated that West Germany still 
constituted a threat to peace in Europe 
through territorial ‘aims and machinations’. 

On 27 August GDR Politburo member 
Haber expressed displeasure at the ‘astound- 
ing remarks’ of CDU parliamentary leader 
Dregger that ‘the future of the FRG does not 
depend on whether Herr Honecker honours 
us with a visit’. Haber responded that it was 
incorrect to assume Honecker had any over- 
whelming need to visit to FRG. 

On 27 August it was announced that 
President Ceausescu of Romania would be 
the only East European Party leader in 
attendance at the forthcoming 35th 
anniversary celebrations at the GDR. 

On 29 August Honecker attended the 40th 
anniversary celebrations of communist 
Romania as the only Warsaw Pact Party 
leader. He was given first order of precedence 
in Ceausescu’s entourage throughout the 
festivities. 

At the end of August, arrangements were 
still proceeding for the projected visit of 
Honecker to the FRG. This included the 
exchange of draft communiques. 

On 4 September the GDR announced that 
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the visit would not go ahead as planned, 
stating as the reason that ‘conditions do not 
exist for the visit to proceed as a visit 
between two sovereign states should’. TASS 
reported the decision and explanation swiftly, 
suggesting Kremlin approvai. 

Echoing the East German decision, it was 
announced on 8 September that the prop- 
osed visit of Bulgarian Party leader Zhivkov to 
the FRG had also been called off. Most 
probably the decision was made under 
pressure of Soviet Politburo member Gor- 
bachev, visiting Sofia for the 40th anniversary 
celebrations of Bulgaria's communist regime. 
Gorbachev's speech included a reference to 
‘revanchism, encouraged by the aggressive 
policies of the U.S. and NATO’. 

The West Germans for their part have 
attempted to defuse some Soviet criticisms 
by emphasising the moderation of GDR 
policy towards the West, and the fact that 
rapprochement between the two Germanies 
serves the security interests of all Europeans. 
Foreign Minister Genscher on 6 August 
stressed the shared obligation of both Ger- 
manies for stability and peace in central 
Europe, and that a constructive relationship 
between them was in the interest of all their 
neighbours and could damage neither the 
interests of those neighbours nor those of the 
superpowers. 

The FRG Government has expressed regret 
at the GDR‘s decision on the Honecker visit 
but has totally rejected the reasons advanced 
by East Berlin. The Government does not see 
the decision impeding efforts to improve 
inner-German relations, and considers that 


the proposed visit has been postponed, not 
cancelled. Chancellor Kohl has reiterated that 
the invitation to Honecker is still valid. 

While the full significance of Honecker's 
decision not to go ahead with the proposed 
visit {and whether he will take it up later) 
remains to be seen, it appears that the move 
must at least throw into doubt the GDR’s 
uncharacteristically spirited foreign policy of 
the recent past. 

The Soviet Union has clearly greeted the 
news with satisfaction. Honecker's vigorous 
defence of his Government’s foreign policy 
course with the West, at a time when Soviet 
policy is clearly to keep relations with the 
West at a virtual standstill, must have been at 
least irritating to Moscow. 

Even more testing from the Kremlin's point 
of view must have been Honecker’s some- 
what ostentatious fraternisation with Roma- 
nia’s Ceausescu at the celebrations marking 
the 40th anniversary of the communist 
regime in that country. 

if the GDR does continue along this path, 
despite the recent setback, and given the 
additional factor of Soviet dissatisfaction with 
the Polish amnesty of political prisoners in 
July, the impression may grow that the 
current leadership of the Soviet Union is 
weak and vacillating with regard to its East 
European satellites. 

However, if the Soviet Union succeeds tn 
pressuring the GDR into returning to the fold, 
East-West relations, generally at their lowest 
ebb for two decades, would be deprived of 
the one major area where headway has been 
made in actually reducing tension. 


Research to assist Indonesian fishing industry* 


Food technologists at the University of New South Wales in Sydney have begun a study of the 
indonesian fishing industry — an industry which loses an estimated 30 per cent of the annual 


1.6 million tonne fish harvest through spoilage. 


The project will evaluate the traditional methods used by village fishermen to dry and 
process fish, recommending how to improve the quality of the dried fish before it reaches the 
consumer. It is being funded by the Australian Centre for International Agricultural Research. 


One of those involved in the project, 
Professor Ken Buckle, said it included scien- 
tific co-operation with the Research institute 
for Fish Technology in Jakarta, the Depart- 
ment of Food Science and Technology at the 


* This article is based on information provided by 
the Australian Information Service. 
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University of Brawijaya in Malang, East Java, 
anc the International Development and Re- 
search Centre of Canada. 


The project will concentrate on a small 
fishing village in East Java called Muncar, the 
main fish-drying centre of the region. 


indonesia is a major fish-producing country 
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in South East Asia where fish is a high- 
protein staple food second in dietary import- 
ance only to rice. Traditional salting, smoking 
and drying operations account for more than 
half the fish processed in Indonesia, and 
these methods result in the worst spoilage 
rates, up to 40 per cent. 

‘And this does not take into account the 
unquantified subsequent loss from unsuit- 
able transport, storage and distribution 
methods in retailing operations,’ Professor 
Buckle said. ‘The fish is traditionally salted 
and then dried in the sun, which is an 
inefficient practice because excessive 
amounts of water remain in the fish after 
drying due to the moist climate. Furthermore, 
if it happens to be raining when the catch is 
brought in, the villagers are forced to leave it 
in the brining tanks longer, which makes the 
fish even saltier and less attractive to the 
consumer.’ 

He said the researchers would investigate 
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the quality of the dried fish as it passed 
through the processing system, from the 
moment it was caught to the time it reached 
the consumer. 


‘Samples of dried fish will be prepared and 
these will be monitored as they pass through 
the market system,’ he said. ‘After we 
evaluate our findings we will be able to 
recommend ways in which local practices can 
be improved. We are talking about very 
simple changes in technique but which are 
both appropriate to the economics of the 
region and which are acceptable, in aesthetic 
terms, te the Indonesian people.’ 


The researchers were also studying how to 
improve mechanical fish dryers which had 
been used experiementally in the past few 
years in Muncar. A small prototype is being 
designed at the University of New South 
Wales. When it was completed, the team 
would have modified dryers built in Muncar. 


High technology: super chip developed* 


Australian computer scientists have developed a new super logic chip as small as a fingernail 
but as powerful and complex as any in the world. The new chip (100K) with 102 000 transistors 
is powerful enough to recognise voice commands and direct other devices to carry them out. 

It was developed by the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organisation's 
(CSIRO) Very Large Scale Integration (VLSI) program in Adelaide, led by Australian computer 


scientist Dr Craig Mudge. 


Announcing the new super chip, the Minis- 
ter for Science and Technology, Mr Barry 
Jones, said it was vastly more difficult to 
design a 100K logic chip than one of the 
1000K memory chips announced recently in 
the United States and Japan. 

‘Memory chips are difficult to make, but 
their design is a relatively simple matter,’ he 
said. ‘A VLSI logic chip is virtually a whole 
group of unique chips, each doing different 
things, linked together in an integrated 
system that handles a very complex task’. 

The main effort of the CSIRO group had 
gone into developing computer software to 
break up and simplify the design process so 
that small parts could be designed by a single 
person and later assembied into a complete 
chip. 

Dr Mudge’s group had also tested the 
design system by designing a VLSI chip, and 
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had chosen voice recognition as a design 
exercise because of the known problems of 
designing a chip powerful enough to recog- 
nise the human voice. 

Mr Jones said Australia could capitalise on 
the international electronics boom by de- 
veloping its own devices based on VLSI chips 
— for example in medicine and the mining 
industry. 

He urged Australian manufacturers to ex- 
ploit VLSI design because it would give them 
the ability to make electronic devices as 
advanced as any in the world. He said the 
international market for VLSI design exper- 
tise was estimated at $100 million a year. 

Australia’s new VLSI company, Austek 
Microsystem Proprietary Limited, headed by 
Dr Mudge, aims to commercialise the super 
chip technology and design VLSI chips for the 
world market. 

Dr Mudge said CSIRO’s first VLSI chip was 
essentially a vehicle for demonstrating de- 
sign capability. Voice recognition was one of 
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The new super 100K chip. Although not visible in this picture, the chip has the ‘Australia Il’ logo — the first 


design went overseas at about the time Australia won the America’s Cup. Dr Mudge is a keen bluewater 


sailor. (Photo courtesy of CSIRO). 


the most complex tasks confronting comput- 
ing science, and the CSIRO chip in no way 
pretended to offer a solution at present. 

‘It merely demonstrates that from a strictly 
technical viewpoint Australia now has the 
capacity to design a chip powerful enough to 
handle such a task,’ he said. ‘What the first 
VLSI chip does is to demonstrate a chip 
design capability that will allow very complex 
circuits to be designed for applications that 
are beyond the capacity of the now- 
established multi-project chip technology, 
with its LSI circuitry’. 

The VLSI chip made by CSIRO is very 
different from the 1000K or ‘million bit’ chips 
made by Japanese and American manufac- 
turers. 

The million-bit chips are memory chips. 
They represent a basic component, special- 
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ised for memory storage, which has been 
repeated a million times on a single chip. 
Although these memory cells are mainly for 
designing circuits to store and recover the 
information they contain, the basic challenge 
is one of miniaturisation, not of complex logic 
and circuit design. 

In the VSLI chip, memory is a secondary 
consideration. The VLSI chip is a ‘thinking’ 
chip, with a number of extremely complex 
parts capable of carrying out specialised 
functions simultaneously, and connected to 
allow rapid transmission of data between the 
different parts. 

One major difference between VLSI chips 
and LSI chips is that VLSI circuitry can do 
several things at a time, rather than one after 
another, making feasible very complex ap- 
plications not accessible with LSI technology. 
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Solar concentrator developed* 


HIGH TECHNOLOG Y 


Australian scientists have developed a solar energy concentrator which will halve the cost of 


conventional photovoltaic solar systems. 


When used in conjunction with standard solar cells it can increase their energy output by up 
to three times, thereby reducing the number of cells needed in each system. Solar cells are the 


major cost factor in solar energy systems. 


The co-ordinator of the project, Dr lan 
Edmonds, of the Queensland Institute of 
Technology's Department of Physics in Bris- 
bane, said a solar cell that produced one watt 
of solar energy cost about $20 in Australia. 
This meant that a 1-kW system needed to 
supply an average house cost about $20 000. 

‘By using the new concentrator an average- 
sized house could be supplied with solar 
energy for about $10 000,’ he said. ‘As well as 
increasing the energy output of solar cells, 
the concentrator is itself inexpensive because 
its main component is water.’ 


* This article is based on information provided by 
the Australian Information Service. 
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The concentrator consists of a V-shaped 
plastic trough filled with water. Sunlight 
falling upon the system is reflected internally 
and concentrated onto the solar cells by a 
cylindrical water lens. This enables the solar 
cells to generate two to three times more 
power for at least eight hours a day every day 
of the year, even during overcast conditions. 

Dr Edmonds said the concentrator would 
be particularly viable in developing countries 
and in agricultural areas for use with water 
pumping systems. The project had begun in 
1981 at the Institute and several prototypes 
had operated without maintenance for more 
than a year. Further tests would be carried 
out to determine the system's lifespan. 


Dr lan Edmonds (left), and 
fellow researcher, Dr lan 
Cowling, pictured with one 
of the concentrator pro- 
totypes. (AIS photo). 
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Australia-China science symposium* 


Chinese and Australian scientific administrators will meet in Canberra in November at a 
symposium to discuss policies for newly emerging technologies. 

The Secretary of the Australian Department of Science and Technology, Dr Greg Tegart, said 
in Beijing that the symposium would be the second involving scientists from both countries. 


The first, which had been held in Beijing at 
the end of last year, had reviewed both 
countries’ science and technology infrastruc- 
tures. Dr Tegart visited China as a guest of the 
State Science and Technology Commission 
from 29 July to 14 August. 

Topics to be discussed by the Canberra- 
symposium delegates would include educa- 
tion, science and technology training, trans- 
fer of technology from the laboratory indus- 





* This article is based on information provided by 
the Australian Information Service. 


try and the purchase and adaptation of 
foreign technology. 


Australia and China faced similar problems 
in many areas of science and technology 
policy, especially the proper use of research, 
interaction between research and industry, 
and technology transfer. 


He was particularly interested in the de- 
velopment of science and technology co- 
operation between the two countries, mate- 
rials, biotechnology and information tech- 
nology. 


Australia: still the ‘lucky’ country? 


Speech by the Minister for Science and Technology, Mr Barry Jones, MP, at the graduation 
ceremony, Macquarie University, Sydney, on 14 September: 


| accepted very readily the invitation to address a graduation ceremony at Macquarie: 
indeed after all these years | was beginning to think you would never ask me. 
Prophets are notoriously without honour in their own country, and this especially true in the 


Australian political process. 


On 19 May 1982, as Shadow Minister for 
Science and Technology | gave a speech to 
the Royal Australian Chemical Institute at a 
meeting in Canberra which contained five 
predictions. All turned out to be accurate — 
uncomfortably so in two cases. 

| said first, that the Labor Party would win 
the next election, second that we would 
inherit from the outgoing coalition an econo- 
mic shambles, third that we would develop 
science and technology strategies which 
received wide acclaim from the cognoscente, 
fourth that in the new Government's Budget, 
Science and Technology would receive little 
support because of the competing claims of 
social and economic reforms and tax relief, 
and fifth that the consequence of modest 
Budget support would be a backlash from 
those who supported our Strategies and 
whose business was science and technology. 

All five have come true but | derive no 
satisfaction from that. 
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Manning Clark and Donaid Horne, although 
i do not put myself in the same league, have 
occasionally assumed the prophet’s mantle. 
Donaid Horne gave an unusually accurate 
prediction of Australia’s technological future 
in his celebrated book The Lucky Country, 
first published in 1964, just twenty years ago. 

The title has often been misunderstood and 
its irony lost. Horne argued that the sheer 
abundance of our mineral base and ‘lucky’ 
elements in our history had retarded some 
aspects of our social and economic develop- 
ment. When the economy appeared to falter 
in the 19th Century, we found gold. When 
Australia faced invasion in 1942, the U.S. 
came to our rescue. In the 1950s we found oil. 
in each case our luck changed. Because we 
were never traumatised, Australians did not 
have to face up to rigorous planning, looking 
ahead to future stages in developing human 
capital. 

Donald Horne warned that ‘reliance on luck 
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and last minute adjustment’ would not work 
in reacting to the demands of technology: 
‘Australia will not be able to maintain its 
prosperity in the new technological age 
without profoundly changing its life patterns’, 
and in particular demands for rising levels of 
skill. 


One reviewer of my own book S/eepers, 
Wake! argued that my fundamental themes 
had all been lifted from The Lucky Country. 
He expressed surprise that | failed to quote 
Donald Horne or list his book in my bibliogra- 
phy. On re-reading The Lucky Country after 
many years | was surprised how often 
technological issues were raised and they 
had obviously ‘stuck’. | telephoned Donald 
Horne to confess that | had plagiarised him 
out of my unconscious. His response was 
typical — ‘Funny, but | don't remember the 
technological bits’. 


Horne was concerned that some of our 
loveable characteristics of the ‘She'll be right 
on the day’, ‘Just give it a go’ or ‘Put another 
shrimp on the barbie’ variety, no matter how 
saleable to middle class Californians, could 
become increasingly dangerous in a tech- 
nological age. ‘Scepticism’, he said, ‘can 
combine with the egalitarian dislike of clever- 
ness to oversimplify even the simplest issues 
and also to an increasing distrust of the 
expert’. 

We adopted a variation of the cargo cult. 
‘Instructions about how to make new things 
usually come from the heavens that lie across 
the U.S., Britain, and Europe.’ Horne noted 
‘Australian research findings are sometimes 
touted abroad because no Australian firm can 
be found that understands that research can 
be used to make money. There are many 
Australians who know how to conduct re- 
search; many of the best go overseas. The 
very idea of clever, expert men thinking up 
new things to do is one that is repulsive to 
many Australian business men: to accept the 
importance of research might seem to imperil 
their self importance’. Is this 1964 view still 
accurate in 1984? Alas, it is. ls Horne unduly 
harsh?: a little, but not much. 


‘Technology has produced a greater 
momentum than the Australian concept of 
entrepreneurship may be able to keep up 
with’. There are some depressing stories 
around of excellent ideas for products which 
have failed to gain remarks because no 
managers were prepared to take them up and 
no financiers were willing to invest. 
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That indispensible journal of record Play- 
boy — not often quoted at graduation 
ceremonies — featured a valuable article in 
the April 1984 Australian edition Sheer 
Invention by Steve Bunk. This is a cautionary 
tale about the twelve winners of ABC TV's 
Inventors of the Year program between 1970 
and 1981. Remember that each of the winners 
had to pass through an exhaustive elimina- 
tion process and they had to beat hundreds 
— perhaps even thousands — of competitors. 

Of the twelve winners, two won Interna- 
tional Gold Medals at the Geneva Inventors 
Exhibition (James Farfor, building panel, 
1975, Dave Little, solar heater, 1978) and 
another two won Silver Medals (Dr F.R.N. 
Stephens, tissue perfusion monitor, 1979: 
Bob Hansen, golf trainer, 1981). This sounds 
like good news. What actually happened? 

Of those twelve, six have not been manu- 
factured at all. One has been an outstanding 
success world wide, Mike Debenham’s Presto 
Can and Bob Hansen's Golf Swing Trainer 
has good prospects. The remaining four have 
been modest successes, occasionally manu- 
factured, but have not been scaled up to take 
on world markets, largely because the diffi- 
culty of gaining access to capital on favour- 
able terms. 

Horne wrote: 
it does not seem likely that in this new age 
material progress can continue at the 
highest rate unless society jumps into new 
life with higher standards of training, with 
an increasing proportion of scientists, tech- 
nologists and technicians, with a greater 
emphasis on administrative and manage- 
rial capacity and an absorption of the 
technocratic approach into ways of 
thinking. 

All the industrialised nations are now 
reacting to this problem, but few of them 
are doing it as slowly as Australia and in 
few of them does it represent quite such a 
change in social pattern. in most industrial- 
ised countries cleverness and skill are part 
of the national ethos, even if they share it 
with contradictory elements. In Australia 
they play no part in it. 

Even if more and more of Australian 
enterprise is run directly by overseas firms, 
there must be enough Australians able to 
decode the new instructions and carry 
them out... 

When most Australians think of their 
economic growth they think that people 
Should work harder. This leftover from 
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puritanism may be the opposite of the 

truth. It may be desirable for the ‘workers’ 

to work less: what will be needed will be a 

great deal more thinking, training, orga- 

nisation and cleverness. 

There is still a strong anti-intellectual 
tradition running through Australian life and 
a feeling that we don’t really need to rely on 
using our brains if we have the minerals. This 
ignores the striking decline in economic 
growth rates for nations with rich physical 
resources during the period 1955-80 — the 
U.S., Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
dropped in pecking order while the nations 
with the most dramatic rises either lacked 
mineral wealth entirely or had only a little — 
Switzerland, Netherlands, Sweden, Japan 
and Singapore. 

| draw your attention to the striking decline 
in our share of world trade in the 1970s, due 
to the decline in demand for the things we are 
good at producing — high bulk, low value 
added commodities —- and the even more 
striking rise in the demand for high-value 
added brain based goods, where we are 
deficient. Fifteen years ago we had an 
imbalance of trade with Japan in our favour 
of 11:1. Last year our trade was balanced. 
This year it will be adverse to us. 

There are three remarkable OECD statistics 
which we should ponder. In 1983-84 Australia 
ranked No. 1 of the 24 OECD nations in 
economic growth, with remarkable achieve- 
ments also in reducing inflation and unem- 
ployment. This was not just a charisma led 
recovery — many other factors contributed. 
We started from an abnormally low base. The 
drought broke. Industrial consensus replaced 
a long and bruising period of confrontation. | 
hope we can sustain it. 

The second one is Australia’s ranking as 
No. 8 in the OECD (No 10 in the world) as a 
producer of scientific research papers — that 
is, in absolute figures. Canada is higher, but 
we are well ahead of Switzerland, Sweden 
and the Netherlands. Israel is ahead of us pro 
rata but we have good reason to be proud of 
our research record. We have produced the 
same number of Nobel Prize winners in the 
sciences as Japan — four — with one eighth 
of the population. 

The third figure is our ranking as an 
exporter of high technology products. Of the 
24 OECD nations we ranked No. 18 in 1978, 
No. 20 in 1980 and No. 21 in 1982, with a 
decline in dollar values per head — $150, $81, 
$73 for the three years quoted. The leaders 
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were nations with smaller populations than 
we have — Switzerland, whose latest figure is 
32 times higher than ours ($2508), the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Sweden, all of 
whom we beat as research producers. 

But these nations have made the linkage 
between research, wherever produced, and 
its industrial application. We have still to 
learn the lesson, slowly and painfully. So we 
rank No. 21. That is the bad news. The good 
news is that we are still ahead of Greece, 
Iceland and Turkey. New Zealand, despite its 
other economic woes, is still ahead of us in 
per capita technology exports, largely due to 
their development of international market 
niches, notably in computer software (with 
Burroughs-Linc) and agricultural vaccines 
and sera. 

Are we up to the challenges of the future? 
There are some serious questions to be 
resolved before we can answer with confi- 
dence. Our political processes, irrespective of 
which party is in power, tend to run towards 
short-term considerations, no longer than the 
twelve months between Budgets, the philo- 
sophical world view of the accountant or the 
bureaucrat. 

We measure the value of everything in 
money terms — and the measure of a party's 
success is measured by its capacity to make 
observable quantifiable gains at the appropri- 
ate time in the political process. Where does 
the research worker, the scientist, the long- 
range planner, the philosopher, the politician 
ahead of his time, and the reforming judge fit 
in all this? Not well, in most cases although of 
the examples given the last may be first. 

Are we prepared to rethink our national 
priorities? Can we rethink our concept of 
‘resource’ — to recognise that a nation can be 
richer through intellectual effort, through 
using the little grey cells, than through 
digging things up? 

There are some worrying questions too 
about the strength of our educational and 
research structures. | have no doubt about 
the optimum performance of our best facul- 
ties in our best universities and most divi- 
sions in CSIRO which are equal to the best in 
Europe and the U.S. But further down the 
educational pyramid | have grave doubts. 

How far is it possible to reconcile the twin 
goals of equity and excellence in our schools 
system? How far is formal education a 
rationing device which filters out the working 
class by devaluing their cultural norms and 
not offering transition mechanisms which 
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enable them to grow in a complex world 
where manual skills are of decreasing rele- 
vance? How far are we training people for 
jobs which will soon cease to exist? What are 
the implications of unemployment for the 
unskilled in a post industrial ‘Information 
Society’? How far are we towards coming to 
grips with the challenge of personal growth 
Outside work, where the work experience 
becomes increasingly optional or marginal? 
Do we offer enough incentives to the 
teaching profession to attract the best — to 
make education a source of excitement, 
challenge and delight rather than of boredom 
and alienation? How many opinion shapers in 
teaching and the media are assisting us to 
return to the caves? 

There are particular problems facing to- 
day’s graduates. After strong period of 
growth in the 1950s, 1960s and early 1970s, 
university expansion taped off — and this has 
led to a ‘lost generation’ of young researchers 
in the prime of their professional lives who 
found it extremely difficult to secure perma- 
nent positions. Many faculties across Austra- 
lia have not recruited in significant numbers 
for more than a decade. 
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That is bad both for the faculties and for the 
disappointed graduates. The value of Austra- 
lian Research Grants Scheme awards has 
fallen significantly since 1966 although the 
numbers have increased. Between 1966 and 
1984 the value of the grants decreased by 275 
per cent, although the numbers increased by 
323 per cent. 


We face the serious risk of a brain drain in 
this country, perhaps even a massive 
haemorrhage. We do not have the luxury of 
time to change the situation around. It may 
already be too late. 


This places an enormous challenge on you. 
This is a very tough time to graduate. It won't 
be easy. | wish | could be like Danton and 
urge you on with cries of ‘Il nous faut de 
l'audace, encore de l'audace, toujours de 
l'audace’ — but if we are to turn this society 
away from short-term to long-term preoc- 
cupations, from the physical to the intellec- 
tual, from the parochial and material to the 
universal and human, you will have to take up 
those challenges. 


| wish you the greatest of success in all 
your Sstrivings. 
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A technique to produce computer micro-chips at least three times faster and more accurately than existing 
commercial processes has been invented at the Research School of Ph ysical Sciences, Australian National 
University. It has been the work of Dr Rod Boswell, (pictured working with apparatus titled ‘Wombat’) 
Senior Research Fellow in the Plasma Research Laboratory, who believes the invention ensures Australia 
a place at the forefront of basic research in this area. (Photo by Dave Paterson). 
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Introduction 


As the Australian Government Minister 
responsible for sport it gives me great 
pleasure to provide some introductory re- 
marks to the Victorian Football League’s 
article on the spectacular and uniquely 
Australian sport of Australian Football. 

From a humble, rough and tumble begin- 
ning in the 1850s Australian Football, with its 
non-stop action, high flying marking, quick 
handball and long kicking, has developed into 
one of Australia’s most popular sports, both 
in participation and spectator attendance. For 
some six months each year vast crowds 
gather each weekend to cheer with almost 
fanatical fervour for the team of their choice. 

Australian Football is truly a national sport, 
being played throughout the length and 
breadth of Australia. In recent time another 
dimension has been added to the sport's 
development, with its rapidly increasing 
exposure overseas. Several million people 
view matches on American cable television 
each week, creating unprecedented interest 
in Australian Football. In addition, the 1983 
Grand Final was telecast live to that country. 
People in Great Britain, Japan, Mexico, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Scandinavia and New 
Zealand also saw the match. 
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The Australian Government is pleased to 
support the growth of this great game 
through annual Sports Development Prog- 
ram grants to the National Football League, 
particularly in the all important areas of 
administration, coaching and junior develop- 
ment. 

| am sure this exciting game will continue 
to captivate Australians as a spectacle and 
provide a healthy sporting outlet for 
thousands of youngsters. 


po for 


John Brown 
Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism 
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The Great Australian Game 


by Paula Hempton and Rex Harcourt* 


Australian football (Aussie Rules) is a magnificent game, unequalled anywhere in the world 
for its spectacular qualities. With its high marking, long kicking and skilful handball, it is 
uniquely Australian and more people are involved with it than any other sport in the country. 

Although Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia are the strongest football capitals, 
Australian football is played in all States and Territories. Interstate representative matches are 
played each year between the States at both senior and schoolboy level. A national! night 
competition is also played between club teams. This has been a comparatively new 
innovation. Funds generated through the night competition are used to promote Australian 





football in areas where the game is still developing. 


The sport is particularly strong in Mel- 
bourne — the home base of the Victorian 
Football League. Weekly average attend- 
ances of around 150 000 means that one in 
every 20 Meibournians watches a VFL match 
every Saturday. The Grand Final, the cul- 
mination of the League’s program, regularly 
averages attendances in excess of 110 000 
people. 

Interest in Australian football is now inter- 
national with telecasts and replays of VFL 
matches in the United States and the estab- 
lishment of teams in New Zealand. The 1983 
Grand Final was televised in countries all 
over the world including America, England, 
Mexico, Europe and South America. 

Senior and schoolboy tours have also been 
organised between Australian football and 
lrish Gaelic football teams played under a 
composite set of rules drawn from both 
codes. 

An official Australian team left on 10 
October to play a three test series against 
ireland. Test matches will be played in Cork 
and Dublin while preliminary games will be 
played in Galway, Killarney and Ulster. 

But how did it all begin? 

Football is probably the oldest of all games. 
There are records of it being played in the 
Roman Empire, Egypt, China and even in the 
Australian outback where the Aboriginals had 
a similar game. 

By the 17th century in England folk football 
was being played on village greens and in 
town streets but by the 18th century civic 
authorities, the landed gentry and puritans 
had combined to outlaw it and it only 
survived in a few locations. 

In the early 19th century football was 





* Paula Hempton is the VFL media liaison officer 
and Rex Harcourt is Melbourne Cricket Club 
historian. 
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revived in England via the public schools. 
Such schools as Eton, Rugby, Harrow and 
Winchester all had their own rules and played 
locally until the 1840s when moves were 
made to introduce a uniform set of rules. But 
it took 20 years for these rules to be 
standardised. 

it is believed that diggers on the Victorian 
goldfields played football as early as 1853. 
They took a few rules from rugby and one or 
two from Irish football and blended them 
loosely to produce a game that was both 
fierce and chaotic. 

But the initiative for an organised game of 
Australian football was taken by Mr T.W. 
Wills in Melbourne. 

He had studied at Rugby School in England 
and had been star cricketer and footballer 
there. He therefore knew rugby well but 
considered that some aspects of the game 
were unsuited to Victorian conditions. In 
particular, he thought that the hard grounds 
would lead to undue injury if the type of 
tackling at Rugby School were not modified. 
He also wanted a faster, free flowing and 
unbroken game. 

The origin of Australian football is taken to 
be a letter by Wills which was published in 
Bell's Life of Victoria on 10 July 1858. He 
advocated the development of a game of 
football to suit local conditions and sug- 
gested that a small group be formed to 
decide on the nature of the game and devise 
a set of rules. 

Wills’ concern was that cricketers needed a 
winter game to keep them fit for the next 
season; at the time he was captain of the 
Victorian cricket team and its star player. He 
was also Secretary of the Melbourne Cricket 
Club. 

The inter-colonial cricket matches against 
New South Wales were kindling a keen sense 
of competition and with Victoria having their 
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first win earlier that year Wills wanted to 
preserve that supremacy. 

Soon after the July letter, experimental 
games were played at Yarra Park in Mel- 
bourne. The most important and first re- 
corded of these scratch matches was be- 
tween Scotch College and Melbourne Gram- 
mar in which the winner was to be the first 
team to score two goals. 

The game started on 7 August 1858 and 
was continued on following Saturdays until 4 
September but neither side could score a 
second goal so the contest was declared a 
‘draw’ because football could not encroach 
on the cricket season! 

Both Scotch and Melbourne Grammar had 
40 boys per side, the goals were 990 yards 
apart and there were few rules. Other scratch 
matches were also played by Melbourne men 
on similar lines to the school match. 

As with cricket and most other sports, 
football was initially a game for middle class 
gentlemen. The working class had neither the 
leisure time nor the money to participate 
fully. 

The first rules of Australian football were 
drawn up in May 1859 by Messrs. T.W. Wills, 
T. Butterworth, W.J. Hammersley, G. Smith, 
A. Bruce, J. Sewell and J.B. Thompson as 
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etch courtesy of the VFL). 


officers of the Melbourne Football Club, then 
part of the Melbourne Cricket Club, which 
Wills, together with his cousin H.C.A. Harri- 
son, had formed in 1858. 

They dealt with such things as the dimen- 
sions of the ground, how goals were scored, 
how the ball was to be kicked off after 
behinds and the fact that tripping and 
pushing were allowed but not hacking 
(kicking). 

What was not formally written into the 
rules but makes Australian football unique is 
the fact that the ball could be kicked forward 
at all times. 

In the sense that formal rules were drafted 
in 1859, Australian football is the oldest form 
of organised football in the world. Apart from 
a number of well-established local games, 
soccer was not organised into an English 
competition until 1863 and rugby until 1871. 
U.S. college football derived from the English 
public school games but competitive match- 
es did not start until 1867. 

It has been speculated that Irish football 
was an important influence on Australian 
football but Gaelic football did not emerge as 
a competitive game until 1884. 

In fact the reverse may have been true. 
Matches were played between Melbourne 
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sides and Irish regimental teams who were 
returning home through the city after the 
Maori Wars in 1870. It is interesting to note 
that the ‘little mark’ which was a feature of 
Australian football until it was eliminated in 
the 1880s is now an integral part of Gaelic 
football. 

The rules of Australian football as drawn up 
by representatives of the Melbourne Football 
Club were slightly modified in 1860. Running 
with the ball, tripping and holding were 
disallowed and pushing was only permitted 
when a player was in rapid motion. 

The game spread rapidly and new teams 
were formed each year. By 1865 there were 
29 teams around Melbourne, Geelong, Ballar- 
at and Bendigo and it had also been orga- 





VFL). 
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nised in other colonies, particularly South 
Australia. 

In 1865 the Melbourne Athletic Sports 
Committee presented a Challenge Cup for 
competition between leading teams and in 
1866 the first major revision of the rules took 
place under the chairmanship of Will's cousin 
H.C.A. Harrison. He was a leading player and 
is now known as the ‘father’ of Australian 
football. 

In this period rules were formulated and 
more clubs were established. The Geelong 
Football Club was formed in 1859, Richmond 
and South Yarra (now defunct) in 1860 and 
Carlton in 1864. Albert Park (a forerunner to 
South Melbourne now the Sydney Swans) 
and Royal Park, Brunswick and Williamstown 





The 1981 Grand Final between Carlton (the eventual winners) and Collingwood. (Photo courtesy of the 
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fielded teams in 1865, University in 1866 and 
Hotham (now North Melbourne) in 1869. 

Matches between senior clubs were attract- 
ing 6000 to 7000 spectators and there were at 
least six different Challenge Cups being 
competed for in Victoria. The time was right 
for an overall administration to provide 
direction. 

The Victorian Football Association (VFA) 
was established tn 1877 ‘to have the entire 
control and management of all inter-colonial 
and other matches’. 

The 20 years in which the VFA undisputedly 
controlled the game was a period of 
tremendous growth of Melbourne and Victor- 
ia as well as football. The population of 
‘Marvellous Melbourne’ doubled in the 
period and increasingly the football clubs 
served the recreation needs of its working 
class people. 

The first interstate games were played in 
Adelaide (1877) and Melbourne (1878) and 
the first night games under electric lights 
were staged at the Melbourne Cricket Ground 
in 1879. 

But by 1896 a depression had hit Mel- 
bourne and genera! dissatisfaction with the 
VFA administration began to undermine its 
authority. Towards the end of the season six 
of the stronger clubs (Collingwood, Essen- 
don, Fitzroy, Geelong, Melbourne and South 
Melbourne) formed a cabal within the Asso- 
ciation to consolidate their own position and 
then announced that they intended to form a 
breakaway group. St. Kilda and Carlton were 
invited to join them and the Victorian Football 
League (VFL) was born. 

The first Australian football carnival was 
held in 1908 and two new clubs — Richmond 
and University — were invited to join the VFL. 

in 1911 the VFL appoved payments to 
players and the next year a record 54000 
people attended the Grand Final — the 
biggest at any Australian sporting fixture to 
that date. 

The sport continued to develop until the 
outbreak of the war in August 1914 when 
attendances began to fall and pressure 
mounted to discontinue League games. 

By 1916 the VFL had only four clubs 
competing — Carlton, Collingwood, Fitzroy 
and Richmond while Western Australia also 
ran only a limited number of teams and 
South Australia abandoned competition com- 
pletely. : 

in 1917 the growing war weariness and 
defeat of conscription renewed interest in 
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football and six clubs — Carlton, Colling- 
wood, Fitzroy, Richmond, Geelong and South 
Melbourne — competed while in 1918 Essen- 
don and St. Kilda returned. 

in 1919 Melbourne returned to the League 
and there were enough players for a VFL 
Reserve Grade competition to be introduced. 

Still the Victorian Football Association vied 
for control of football in Victoria and in 1924 a 
match was arranged between VFA Premiers 
Footscray, and Essendon, who were VFL 
Premiers, for the ‘premiership of Victoria’. 

Footscray won the game before a crowd of 
46 000 and strengthened their claim to VFL 
ranks. After that match the final three teams 
to be admitted to the League — Hawthorn, 
Footscray and North Melbourne — were 
invited to join the competition. 

The year 1924 also saw the institution of 
the Charles Brownlow Medal for the best and 
fairest player in the VFL competition. Mr 
Charles Brownlow was the Geelong club 
secretary for 35 years and on his death the 
League decided to award a gold and enamel 
medal to perpetuate his memory. The field 
umpires from each game judge who in their 
opinion is the fairest and best player afield. 

Football had thrived during the 1920s but 
the Wall Street crash in 1929 heralded a 
world-wide depression. In 1930 the VFL 
introduced the ‘Coulter Law’ which limited 
payments to players and in 1932 became an 
incorporated company composed of 12 clubs. 
All clubs were directed to frame a common 
constitution and set of rules. 

However it was still relatively cheap to go 
to the football and attendances rose. In 1934 a 
new record was set for attendances at first 
round matches — 1 696 000. 

With the outbreak of the Second World War 
in 1939, games were again conducted on a 
war-time basis with payments to players and 
staff reduced by 50 per cent and a percentage 
of gate receipts going to war-time charities. 

In 1942 Geelong did not compete, attend- 
ances slumped and the MCG, St. Kilda, South 
Melbourne and Footscray grounds became 
service camps. 

Geelong returned to the competition in 
1944 and in 1945 attendances again began to 
climb with an aggregate of 1 719 500 attend- 
ing home and away games. 

lt was in this year that one of the most 
famous Grand Finals of all time was played — 
the 1945 ‘blood match’ between Carlton and 
South Melbourne in which nine players were 
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reported. Carlton eventually won the match 
15.13 (103) to 10.15 (75). 

Football continued to develop and by 1956 
— Melbourne’s Olympic year — a record 
2 371 555 people attended home and away 
matches and 115 802 people the Grand Final. 
Australian football was also played as a 
demonstration sport during the Olympic 
Games and was well received. 

The centenary of Australian football was 
celebrated in 1958 with the hottest day in the 
history of the VFL — 85 degrees Fahrenheit 
(29.5°C). 

Last year — 1983 — marked the 125th 
anniversary of the code and the game is still 
going strong. 

Celebrations were held in style — there was 
everything from a special cocktail party to the 
re-enactment of the first recorded game 
between Scotch College and Melbourne 
Grammar. 

Although it retains some of the same basic 
features it had in 1858, Australian football has 
changed over its 125 years of existence. 

One such change has been South Mel- 
bourne’s transformation into the Sydney 
Swans in 1981. The club now plays all its 
home matches at the Sydney Cricket Ground 
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Jim Krakouer (North Melbourne), 
takes a spectacular mark over this 
team-mate and a Fitzroy opponent, 
during one of the home-and-away 
games. (Photo by Herald-Sun Fea- 
ture Services). 


and is based in Sydney in an attempt to 
promote the game in Australia’s most popu- 
lous state — New South Wales — where 
rugby is a more popular sport. 

The rough and tumble game of 125 years 
ago has given way to spectacular athletic skill 
that is reaching millions of people throughout 
Australia and the world. The game that had 
its beginnings in Victoria has provided Au- 
stralia, and Victoria in particular, with a 
national identity. 

It has also spawned characters and legends 
that have made the country strong and 
individual. 

Tough guys like Jack ‘Captain Blood’ Dyer 
and ‘Mopsy’ Fraser and champions like Ted 
Whitten, Ron Barassi, Haydn Bunton and Bob 
Skilton. 

They have all played their part in making 
Australian football great. 


The 1984 Grand Final was won by Essendon, which 
defeated Hawthorn by 4 goals (24 points). The 1984 
Brownlow Medal went to Peter Moore of Mel- 
bourne and the Norm Smith Medal (for best player 
in the Grand Final) went to Bill Duckworth of 
Essendon (Ed.). 
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Parliament 


South Africa: constitutional 
changes 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 4 September: 


Mr Mountford — My question is directed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. In view of 
conservative political commentary in this 
country describing so called South African 
constitutional changes as a dramatic step and 
the friendly tribute from the Capetown Argus 
about statements of a similar nature as giving 
a strong hint that the Liberal Party in Australia 
will develop a more accommodating policy 
towards South Africa, what vindication does 
the Minister see in the conduct of the recent 
South African elections for such commen- 
tary? 

Mr Hayden — | think the conduct of the 
recent South African elections would con- 
vince members of the Opposition, should 
they have harboured the belief that there had 
been constitutional improvement in that 
country, that no such improvement had taken 
place. On those grounds | urge members of 
the Opposition to reconsider the policy 
declarations to appeal to their better nature in 
view of the repression which has been taking 
place in the course of electoral processes in 
South Africa in recent times. 

First of all, the processes, which were 
presented as a constitutional advance, repre- 
sent nothing more than a shabby manipula- 
tion of the electoral processes. The first and 
major deficiency is that more than 70 per cent 
of the population of South Africa, the black 
people, are completely excluded from any 
participation in the electoral processes. 

In the course of the actual election proces- 
ses the authorities, mainly the police forces of 
South Africa, were brutally repressive against 
Indians, coloureds and blacks, particularly 
against Indians and coloureds who were 
political activists but activists in a sense 
which we would recognise as a legitimate 
right in a country such as this. 

As a consequence of all this, the very 
widespread disenchantment and alienation 
of the non-white people of South Africa were 
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reflected in the voting participation rates, less 
than 20 per cent for Indians and less than 30 
per cent for coloureds. Without going into 
further detail there, | recall an article | quite 
recently read in the 10 September issue of the 
New Republic. | will give some quotes to 
illustrate the nature of the repression, of the 
cruel brutality, that takes place in South 
Africa. | do so, asking for the patience of 
honourable members and in the hope that, if 
the quotations are listened to, members of 
the Opposition might reconsider the state- 
ments they have made which have been 
described in the South African media as more 
accommodating of apartheid. 

The article states: 

Consider the following cases, which occur- 
red during the last fifteen months: A white 
youth who battered a black man to death with 
karate sticks was ordered to serve 1200 hours 
in prison on weekends. According to trial 
testimony, 20-year-old Ronnie Johannes Van 
Der Merwe was walking down the street with 
his girlfriend and bragged that he felt like 
killing a ‘houtkop’ (blockhead) — a deroga- 
tory term some Afrikaners apply to blacks. He 
brutally beat to death the next black man he 
encountered. The judge said Van Der Merwe 
could be partially excused for his actions 
because he was upset that his parents were 
considering a divorce. 

| ask honourable members to consider this 
case: 

_.. two black musicians were sent to jail for 
four years because the security police de- 
tected that during a concert they included in 
their music some verses praising Nelson 
Mandela, the leader of the outlawed African 
National Congress... 

in another case a few months ago, a black 
factory worker was given an eighteen-month 
jai! sentence because his tea mug was 
inscribed with an ANC slogan. 

| have asked the Department of Foreign 
Affairs to see whether it can verify these 
accounts and it has been able to verify 
immediately a number of them and others it 
is checking — there is no doubt as to the 
authenticity of others — but | quote only 
those which have been verified. Above and 
beyond that, the Department has given me a 
number of other cases which are just as bad 
but which are not included in this article. The 
next case is as follows: 

Mrs Suzman cited evidence, brought out in 
a related trial, that the organization — 
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that is the Afrikaner Weerstandbeweging, the 
AWB or Afrikaner Resistance Movement — 
had planned the assassination of black 
churchmen, including Bishop Desmond Tutu, 
an outspoken opponent of apartheid and 
head of the South African Council of Chur- 
ches. 

| conclude the quotation here: 

The AWB is a violent white supremacist 
organization, she said, with a swastika-like 
symbol and a salute modeled on that of the 
Nazis. But Justice Van Dyk had ruled that no 
useful purpose would be served by sending 
the defendants to jail since they are ‘civilized 
and decent people’. 

south Africa is a powderkeg under present 
circumstances. There is an understandable 
bitterness on the part of the non-white 
population. Apartheid is a slur and a moral 
crime against the dignity and rights of a very 
large number of people. That country de- 
serves to be repudiated. | urge the Opposition 
to reconsider the more accommodating com- 
mitment it has given to the policy of 
apartheid in South Africa. 


Assistance to UNHCR programs 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 September: 


Mr Mildren asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 27 March 1984: 

(1) What Commonwealth assistance has 
been allocated to refugee assistance prog- 
rams operated by the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR). 

(2) What form does the assistance take. 

(3) What nations receive this aid. 

(4) What procedures are adopted by the 
UNHCR to ensure that this assistance is fully 
utilised to the benefit of the refugees. 

(5) Can he give an assurance that Austra- 
lian aid to refugee assistance under the above 
programs is fully utilised to the benefit of 
refugees. 

Mr Lionel Bowen — The answer to the 
honourable member's question is as follows: 

(1) For the financial year 1983-84, 
$17 798 700. 

(2) (i) Food aid valued at $10 013 700; (ii) 
an untied grant of $4 100000; (iii) drilling 
equipment and support equipment 
$1 300 000; (iv) contribution to anti-piracy 
program $315 000; (v) contributions to inter- 
national appeals $2 070 000. 
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(3) Recipients of each of the above cate- 
gories of assistance are as follows: 

(i) Thailand, Cambodia, Somalia, Pakistan 
(Afghans) 

(ii) Various beneficiaries determined by 

the UNHCR 

(iii) Pakistan (Afghans) 

(iv) Thailand 

(v) South America, Africa. 

(4) At the annual meeting of UNHCR’s 
executive committee, of which Australia is a 
member, the report of the board of auditors is 
submitted for examination. This certifies 
UNHCR expenditure on assistance to re- 
fugees. In addition, each year, the executive 
committee examines in detail the previous 
year’s activities of UNHCR. 

(5) To the extent possible, Australia moni- 
tors the utilisation of Australian aid provided 
to UNHCR. While we have noted some food 
distribution difficulties in Africa, the regular 
reports received from UNHCR indicate that 
Australian aid is reaching the intended be- 
neficiaries. 


Disarmament: Palme 
Commission 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 September: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 31 May 1984: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to state- 
ments by Swedish diplomat Sverker Astrom 
and Prime Minister Olaf Palme, former chair- 
man of an international commission on 
disarmament and security, that a global 
legislative and security system, to outlaw 
war, is the only way to world security, that is, 
a form of government with federally defined 
powers over international security matters. 

(2) Has he any evidence to indicate that 
Sweden has a better record of security than 
nations involved in arms races in recent 
centuries. 

(3) Will Australia pursue common cause 
with Sweden in a peace race, as actively as 
military aid to and alliances with less success- 
ful nations in the field are pursued. 

(4) Will the Government run a campaign to 
inform Australians of this supreme issue and 
the need for a worid constituent assembly to 
set up an alternative to confrontation at the 
United Nations. 
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Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

| am of course aware of the fact that many 
distinguished people around the world advo- 
cate various forms of world government as a 
means of resolving the security and other 
problems of mankind. That is a noble ideal 
but it is not, in the Government's view, a 
practical basis for Australian foreign policy in 
1984. As most advocates of world govern- 
ment recognise, securing international agree- 
ment to establish an effective supra-national 
authority would be considerably more diffi- 
cult and problematic than everything else 
which has been attempted in international 
relations to date and would in no way 
circumvent the problems and conflicts which 
afflict existing international institutions. 

Moreover, | cannot accept a proposition to 
the effect that a commitment to worid 
government is the only way to world security. 
instead the Government believes in tackling 
present day problems with energy and 
determination bringing to bear in this en- 
deavour all the resources available to the 
Australian Government. 

| am glad to say that we work closely in this 
enterprise with many other countries. The 
Australian and Swedish Governments co- 
operate particularly closely in seeking to 
bring about effective international agree- 
ments for disarmament and for assistance to 
the economic development of poorer coun- 
tries. 


Collective security: dangers of 
national military sovereignty 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 September: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 31 May 1984: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to the 
recognition of the danger of national military 
sovereignty by the constitutions of (a) France, 
preamble, Paragraph 15, (b) West Germany, 
Articles 24 and 25, (c) Denmark, Article 20 and 
(d) Japan, Article 9. 

(2) Will he seek amendments to the Austra- 
lian Constitution to provide for progressively 
pooling Australia’s military forces and belli- 
gerency powers under international auspices 
along with those of other nations ascribing to 
the need for comprehensive obligatory inter- 
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national arbitration of international disputes 
within a system of international law binding 
on inhabitants of Australia and having prece- 
dence over federal law as a requirement for 
lasting collective security and increased inter- 
national co-operation; if not, why not. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes, | am aware of the foreign constitu- 
tional provisions cited by the honourable 
member. 

(2) No. The Government does not intend to 
initiate moves for constitutional amendment 
to provide for the progressive pooling of 
Australia’s military resources under an inter- 
national body, for Australia’s further acces- 
sion to compulsory arbitration of internation- 
al disputes, or for self-execution of interna- 
tional law in Australia. 

On the first point it is the Government's 
policy to maintain Australia’s involvement in 
the security system administered by the 
United Nations, based on principles of 
national sovereignty and participation by 
consent. 

On the second point, since 1954 Australia 
has been party to the Optional Clause of the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice 
[Art 36 (2)], providing for the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court in international legal 
disputes. 

On the third point, while customary rules of 
international law may, in some circumst- 
ances, become a part of Australian common 
law, the usual practice is for the Federal 
Parliament, where desirable, to incorporate 
rules of international law by statute. 


United States: missile defence 
systems 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 September: 


Mr Scott asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 31 May 1984: 

(1) Has the Government's position. on the 
United States Reagan Administration's prop- 
osed ballistic missile defence system, refer- 
red to as the Strategic Defensive Initiative — 
SDI — or ‘star wars’ been announced; if so, 
what is it. 

(2) is it a fact that the SDI when deployed 
will break the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile — 
ABM — Treaty. 
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(3) Will the SDI, by using nuclear pumped 
X-ray lasers, break the treaty against the 
deployment of nuclear weapons in space. 


(4) If the Government is in opposition to 
the ‘star wars’ program, why is Australia 
co-operating with the United States Govern- 
ment on research and development of 
electro-magnetic launchers which the Penta- 
gon and he have admitted are proposed for 
anti-ballistic missiles systems, in the ‘star 
wars’ program. 


(5) If the Government does not oppose the 
‘star wars’ program, how does it explain its 
commitment to arms control given that the 
‘star wars’ program is intended or will negate 
the ABM Treaty. 


Mr Scholes — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 


(1) The SDI is a long-term U.S. research 
program designed to examine the potential 
for new technologies to provide defence 
against ballistic missile attack. The Australian 
Government understands the genuineness of 
the pressures of concern that led the United 
States to undertake this research program — 
in particular the attractions of an approach 
which seeks to prevent nuclear war by 
placing increased emphasis on defence 
rather than threatening a devastating nuclear 
counter-attack — but is concerned about the 
possible implications of SDI for outer space 
arms control and the maintenance of a stable 
strategic balance between the superpowers. 
The U.S. Government has been made aware 
of Australian concerns. 

These concerns have also been expressed 
to the Soviet Government which is also 
believed to be undertaking research prog- 
rams on possible space weapons. 

Australian Ministers have expressed on a 
number of occasions the Government's con- 
cern that outer space is the coming arena of 
superpower competition and have called for 
the prevention of an arms race in outer space. 
Military activity in outer space is already 
circumscribed through several existing arms 
control agreements. The Government sup- 
ports strengthening this arms control regime 
through further verifiable agreements. 

Australia is an active participant in the 
consideration of outer space issues in the 
Conference on Disarmament in Geneva. It is 
encouraging the Conference to think through 
the longer term implications of recent de- 
velopments relating to outer space before 
irreversible steps are taken. It urges all 
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countries, especially those with space capabi- 
lities, to work in good faith to avoid an arms 
race in outer space. 


(2) At this stage the SDI is confined to a 
research program and a decision on whether 
to develop and deploy such a system is not 
expected until the early 1990s. The 1972 ABM 
Treaty and its 1974 protocol ban the develop- 
ment, testing and deployment of all ABM 
systems and components that are sea-based, 
air-based, space-based or mobile land-based. 
Although the Treaty allows the development 
and testing of fixed land-based ABM systems 
and components, including those based on 
other physical principles (such as lasers and 
particle beams) it also requires that specific 
limitations on such systems would be the 
subject of discussions between the parties to 
the Treaty in accordance with Article XIII of 
the Treaty and agreement in accordance with 
Article XIV of the Treaty. 

Research on the technologies involved in 
ballistic missile defence is not in conflict with 
either superpower’s obligations under the 
ABM Treaty — the Government understands 
that the Soviet Union is also conducting an 
extensive program of research and develop- 
ment into the possible application of new and 
existing technologies for such purposes but 
raises questions as to its longer-term viabil- 
ity. A decision by either superpower to 
proceed beyond research would have im- 
plications for the current ABM Treaty and 
clearly would require discussions between 
the parties to the Treaty. The Government 
understands that, in this context, the United 
States has proposed government-to- 
government discussions with the Soviet 
Union on the implications of these technolo- 
gies which both sides are exploring. 


(3) Nuclear-pumped lasers are only one of 
a number of possible technologies being 
examined under the SDI research program. 
The question as to whether a nuclear- 
pumped laser would constitute a ‘nuclear 
weapon or be more akin to a nuclear power 
source currently used in some space vehicles, 
could not be considered until the details of 
any proposed operational systems are avail- 
able. 

Any nuclear explosion in space would 
contravene the 1963 Partial Test Ban Treaty, 
to which both the United States and the 
Soviet Union are parties. 


(4) The Australian Government is co- 
operating with the U.S. Government in 
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research and development of electromagne- 
tic launchers because it believes that such 
research has potential benefits for the Austra- 
lian Defence Force. The specific project 
arrangements covering this co-operation re- 
lates to anti-armour, air defence and artillery 
weapons that are of direct interest to Austra- 
lia, and not to any possible strategic or space 
applications. 

(5) The Government does not believe there 
is any inconsistency between its position 
outlined in (1) and (2) above and its commit- 
ment to arms control as most recently 
expressed in statements by the Prime Minis- 
ter on 6 June and the Foreign Minister on 4 
July.* 


* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, page 
614, and No. 7, July 1984, page 675. 


International Atomic Energy 
Agency: nuclear safeguards 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 September: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 29 February 
1984: 

(1) Does the International Atomic Energy 
Agency need advance permission before 
inspecting a nuclear power house. 

(2) What (a) strengthening and (b) weaken- 
ing of IAEA and other safeguards has been 
made in Australia’s regulation of uranium 
mining and export since 1975 and why. 

(3) What proposals does Australia have to 
maintain or change this position. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) Safeguards procedures such as inspec- 
tion arrangements for nuclear facilities, in- 
cluding power reactors, are provided for in 
agreements negotiated between the Interna- 
tional Atomic Agency and its member states. 
These arrangements set out the rights and 
duties of the Agency and the member state in 
relation to the application of safeguards. 
These include providing advance notice in 
most cases although the timing of inspec- 
tions is a matter for the Agency. Normally the 
IAEA arranges that its inspectors are present 
during crucial operations (for instance, the 
annual discharge and reloading of the fuel of 
a light water reactor, or when the operator is 
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taking a physical inventory of all nuclear 

material in a facility). 

(2) (a) Australia’s nuclear safeguards re- 
quirements since 1975 include: 

è selection of customers, with a minimum 
requirements that non-nuclear weapon 
state customers be parties to the Treaty on 
the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons 
and have concluded a NPT safeguards 
agreement with the IAEA; 

è all customers to conclude a bilateral nuc- 
lear safeguards agreement with Australia 
specifying peaceful non-explosive use; 

è Australian uranium to be covered by IAEA 
safeguards, both in nuciear weapon and 
non-nuclear weapon state customers, to 
verify such use; 

è bilateral controls on uranium concentrates 
(‘yellowcake’); 

è physical protection of transferred nuclear 
material: 

è prior consent to retransfer, reprocessing 
and high enrichment of supplied nuclear 
material; 

è fall-back safeguards; 

è sanctions in event of non-compliance with 
designated provisions of the nuclear safe- 
guards agreement; and 

è administrative arrangements to ensure 
effective control including accounting for 
AONM.* 

In order to assist the IAEA and strengthen 
international non-proliferation controls, Au- 
stralia has also: 

è signed on 22 February 1984 and 1980 
convention on the Physical Protection of 
Nuclear Material; 

è undertaken in co-operation with the IAEA 
programs of research and development 
designed to assist the IAEA to apply 
increasingly effective safeguards; 

è provided Australian experts for service 
with the IAEA Secretariat including the 
safeguards inspectorate; 

è made available since 1979 the Director of 
the Australian Safeguards Office to serve in 
a personal capacity on the IAEA Director- 
General's high-level Standing Advisory 
Group on Safeguards Implementation 
(SAGSI}); 

è associated itself in 1978 with the Guide- 
lines for the Export of Nuclear Material, 
Equipment or Technology of the Nuclear 
Suppliers Group 1975-78; and 





* Australian Origin Nuclear Material (Ed.). 
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® actively contributed to various other inter- 
national projects to enhance the nuclear 
non-proliferation and safeguards regime, 
including the Hexapartite Safeguards Pro- 
ject 1980-83 on centrifuge enrichment and 
reprocessing technology to be subject to 
export and other controls in accordance 
with the 1974 Zangger understandings, 

and projects Recover and Transeaver 1980- 

82 (trials of remote safeguards verification 

systems for nuclear facilities and nuclear 

material in transit). 

(b) The ASTEC Inquiry has indicated some 
areas where nuclear safeguards may 
be augmented but none where Austra- 
lian policy has operated to weaken 
IAEA safeguards. 

(3) The Government has demonstrated its 
commitment to enhancing international nuc- 
lear safeguards. In May 1983 | reaffirmed 
Australia’s support for the IAEA and its 
safeguards system to Dr Blix, the Director- 
General; and this was confirmed when Dr 
Blix visited Australia in March 1984. The 
Government approved in 1983 a three-year 
program of assistance to the Agency in 
safeguards research and development. The 
Government also commissioned in 1983 an 
independent inquiry by ASTEC into Austra- 
lia’s role in the nuclear fuel cycle including 
nuclear safeguards arrangements. The re- 
commendations of the ASTEC Inquiry includ- 
ing those relating to nuclear safeguards and 
the resolution on uranium policy adopted by 
the 1984 ALP National Conference are cur- 
rently under active consideration by the 
Government. The Government's objective is 
to subject all future exports of Australia’s 
uranium to the most stringent supply condi- 
tions, and to augment the effectiveness of the 
IAEA safeguards system and other nuclear 
controls arrangements. 


Nuclear disarmament* 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 4 September: 


Senator Gareth Evans — On 22 August 
1984, the Minister for Foreign Affairs pro- 
vided an answer to Senator Childs’ question 
on nuclear disarmament initiatives. 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 8, August 1984, 
page 860. 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs has now 
provided the following supplementary 
answer to Senator Childs’ question: 

The Soviet Union has called for a nuclear 
freeze but has not addressed the question of 
balance of nuclear forces and the need for a 
direct linking of a freeze to reductions of 
nuclear arms. 


Dangerous chemicals: Galedron 
pesticide 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 September: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 31 May 1984: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to an 
experiment in 1976 when Egyptian children 
were hired to expose themselves to cotton 
field aerial spraying with the Swiss pesticide 
Galedron containing Chlorodimeform (CDF) 
which was later linked with cancer and which 
has been banned from use in Switzerland 
since 1976 and in other European countries at 
various times. 

(2) Has Australia taken steps to object to 
the use of this pesticide in Bolivia, Colombia, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, El Salvador and Guate- 
mala cotton fields where farm workers are 
reported to accumulate CDF levels 50 times 
the World Health Organisation recommended 
safe limit. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) | am informed that a pesticide contain- 
ing CDF was used in Egypt for a period up to 
1976, at which time it was withdrawn. There 
have been media reports in Europe that the 
alleged experiment referred to took place but 
lam not able to confirm the accuracy of such 
reports. An evaluation of CDF by the Interna- 
tional Agency for Research on Cancer in 1983 
said: ‘No data were available on the carci- 
nogenicity of CDF to experimental animals. 
However, results of experiments in mice 
provide sufficient evidence that para-chloro- 
ortho-toluidine, a metabolite of CDF, is 
carcinogenic to experimental animals. No 
relevant data on humans were available. The 
available data are insufficient to evaluate the 
carcinogenicity of CDF to humans’. 

According to the International Register of 
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Potentially Toxic Compounds, CDF is current- 
ly banned for production and use in one 
country (the Soviet Union) but is permitted in 
a number of others subject to varying 
degrees of restriction. 

(2) No. 


Lebanon 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 September: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 30 April 1984: 

(1) Further to his answer to my question 
No, 137 (Hansard, 23 August 1983, page 127), 
does he recognise that, over the last decade, 
Lebanon and its people have been subject to 


appalling loss of life, division, and the 
deterioration of order throughout the 
country. 


(2) Is he able to say whether (a) the 
reconciliation talks in Lausanne in March 
1984 failed to produce any concrete results, 
(b) no regional power can impose its will in 
Lebanon at the expense of any other regional 
power, and (c) no group within Lebanon can 
become the client of a foreign power without 
provoking internal bloodshed and disorder. 

(3) Will he call for the internationalisation 
of Lebanon by creating a neutral disarmed 
Lebanon backed by United Nations guaran- 
tees and a multinational force for as long as it 
is needed and support any moves which 
would (a) ensure that Lebanon would be free 
from external interference in its internal 
affairs and (b) permit the Lebanese people to 
achieve a national reconciliation free from the 
consequences and complexities of disputes 
that arise elsewhere, and which are not of 
Lebanon's doing. 

(4) Will he give urgent consideration and 
support to this initiative, patterned on the 
Austrian model, being a constructive initia- 
tive to bring peace and order to the people of 
Lebanon. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1} Successive Australian Governments 
have expressed their deep concern with the 
human tragedy which has taken place in 
Lebanon since the outbreak of civil war in 
1975 and have urged ail parties involved in 
the fighting to seek a negotiated settlement. 
Both the previous and present Governments 
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have made significant contributions towards 
assisting the reconstruction of Lebanon and 
providing humanitarian assistance to the 
people affected by the war. 

(2) The reconciliation talks in Lausanne 
formed part of a difficult and lengthy process 
towards a peaceful settlement. They were 
followed in May by the formation of a 
Government of National Unity under Prime 
Minister Karami which contains the leaders 
from all the major Lebanese factions. The 
Government of National Unity has agreed on 
the implementation of new security arrange- 
ments within Beirut and has made progress 
towards the reconciliation of political differ- 
ences among the various factions. The visit of 
the Vice President of Syria, Mr Khaddam, to 
Beirut on 18 June was a significant step in 
helping to achieve agreement on the prop- 
osed security arrangements. 

The Australian Government has consistent- 
ly called for the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces in Lebanon which are not there at the 
express request of the Lebanese Govern- 
ment. We believe that the actions of some 
external groups have exacerbated the inter- 
nal conflict within Lebanon and that the 
Lebanese people should be free from such 
outside interference and that the sovereignty 
of the Lebanese Government should be 
restored over the whole of Lebanon. 

(3) and (4) | refer the honourable member 
to my answer to his question No. 137 of 12 
May 1983 (Hansard, 23 August 1983, page 
127); 


Lebanon: peacekeeping forces 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 September: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 29 February 
1984: 

(1) Is he able to say what (a) sovereign 
states and (b) UN instrumentalities invited (i) 
Israeli, (ii) U.S., (iii) Syrian, (iv) Pan-Arab and 
(v) other forces into Lebanon. 

(2) What notice did or will Australia give to 
the governments involved of Australian con- 
cern at the by-passing of UN Charter provi- 
sions requiring (a) non-violent bilateral and 
multilateral measures before resorting to 
force to resolve disputes and (b) a UN 
peace-keeping force. 
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Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) 

(i) Israel invaded Lebanon in June 1982. 

(ii) At the request of the Lebanese Govern- 
ment, troops from the United States, 
together with contingents from France, 
italy and the United Kingdom, formed 
a multi-national force which was de- 
ployed in Beirut in August 1982. This 
force withdrew in February 1984. 


Syrian forces intervened in the 
Lebanese civil war in 1976 in support 
of the government of President Fran- 
jieh. They were subsequently merged 
with the Arab Deterrent Forces (ADF) 
which was formed at a meeting of the 
Arab League in Cairo in October 1976. 

The ADF comprised troops from 
syria, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, the United 
Arab Emirates and the two Yemens. 
The purpose of the ADF (which was 
largely made up of Syrian troops) was 
to establish and maintain a cease-fire 
between the various factions in Leba- 
non. lts presence in Lebanon was with 
the agreement of the Government of 
Lebanon. 

All elements of this force, except 

those of Syria, were withdrawn from 
Lebanon by mid-1979. The Arab 
League’s last six-month mandate for 
the ADF expired on 27 July 1982 and 
the future of the ADF was considered 
at the Arab League Summit in Fez in 
September 1982. The summit was 
informed of the ‘Lebanese Govern- 
ment’s decision to end the mission of 
the ADF’ and agreed that the Lebanese 
and Syrian Governments should 
negotiate to end the mission of the 
ADF, ‘in the light of the Israeli with- 
drawal from Lebanon’. | understand 
however that no such forma! negotia- 
tions have taken place. 
Two United Nations peace-keeping 
forces are at present in Lebanon, with 
the agreement of the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment. They are the United Nations 
Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) 
established under the authority of the 
Security Council in 1978 and the Un- 
ited Nations Truce Supervisory Orga- 
nisation (UNTSO). 


(v) There are approximately 80 unarmed 
French observers currently in Beirut. 


(iit) 


(iv) 
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Their role has been to assist the 
Lebanese authorities in supervising 
the cease-fire along the ‘Green-Line’. 
They are in Lebanon with the agree- 
ment of the Lebanese Government. 
(2) The situation in Lebanon has been one 
of continuing concern since 1975. The UN has 
sought to play a role through UNIFIL and 
UNTSO, but without being able to prevent 
continuing hostilities. The Australian Govern- 
ment has consistently supported the United 
Nations in this peace-keeping role, and has 
supported Security Council resolutions call- 
ing for all parties to the conflict to cease all 
military activities within Lebanon. The Gov- 
ernment has also, on numerous occasions, 
expressed its grave concern about the pre- 
sence in Lebanon of foreign troops, especial- 
ly since the Israeli invasion in June 1982, and 
has called for the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces from Lebanon which are not there at 
the request of the Lebanese Government. 


Middle East: proposed 
international commission 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 September: 


Mr Jacobi asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 7 June 1984: 

(1) In view of the deterioration of the 
situation in the Gulf region and the Middle 
East in general, will he consider recommend- 
ing that the Government take an initiative to 
call on the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations for the establishment of an interna- 
tional commission to inquire into the prob- 
lems of the Middle East region with a view to 
seeking a way forward, possibly through 
establishing the agenda for a peace negotiat- 
ing process. 

(2) Has his attention been drawn to the fact 
that the majority of countries attending the 
71st meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary Un- 
ion in Geneva supported such a resolution 
which also called for the commission to be 
made up of countries which have not been 
principal parties in the Middle East conflict. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) The Government shares the concern 
expressed about the situation in the Gulf 
region and the Middle East in general. The 
proposal that the Secretary-General of the 
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United Nations be asked to establish a 
commission to inquire into the complex 
problems of the Middle East region is an 
interesting one which | have currently under 
close consideration. 

(2) | am aware that a resolution was 
adopted by a majority vote at the 71st 
meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
which supported the call for such an interna- 
tional commission, to be made up of coun- 
tries which have not been parties principal in 
the Middle East conflict. 


Racial discrimination overseas 


The following questions and = answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 September: 


Mr Andrew asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 2 May 1984: 

(1) Is he able to say which countries have 
domestic citizenship policies which discri- 
minate against some of their citizens on one 
or more of the grounds of (a) race, (b) colour, 
(c) creed or (d) for some other reason and 
what form does that discrimination take. 

(2) ls he also able to say which countries 
have immigration policies which discriminate 
against (a) migrants and {b} visitors on one or 
more of the grounds of (i) race, (ii) colour, (iii) 
creed or (iv) for some other reason and what 
forms does that discrimination take. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

| would wish to remind the honourable 
member that while it may be possible to 
provide accurate, factual answers to these 
questions in relation to some countries, the 
time and work involved to assemble such a 
mass of material does not make a substantive 
reply a practical proposition. Further, | could 
not be confident that in the end a comprehen- 
sive report of the kind sought by the 
honourable member, which would require 
making judgments about all countries, could 
be prepared. 

| would draw the attention of the honour- 
able member to the International Convention 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination which, in Article 5, obliges 
State Parties to ‘undertake to prohibit and to 
eliminate racial discrimination in all its forms 
and to guarantee the right of everyone 
without distinction as to race, colour or 
national or ethnic origin, to equality before 
the law...’ 
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As at September 1983 this instrument had 
been ratified or acceded to by 121 govern- 
ments which report to the Committee on the 
Elimination of Racial Discrimination on their 
compliance under the Convention. The re- 
ports of State Parties are public documents 
and would serve as a useful reference in 
providing the information sought. If the 
honourable member is seeking information 
on any particular countries | would be happy 
to assist further. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the recent U.S. State Department ‘Country 
Reports on Human Rights Practices for 1983’. 
The section in each country report on 
‘Freedom of Movement Within the Country, 
Foreign Travel, Emigration and Repatriation’ 
would be of particular interest to the honour- 
able member in obtaining specific answers to 
his question. This document is available from 
the Parliamentary Library. 


Philippines: human rights 
issues and export of goods 


The following questions and = answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 September: 


Senator Hearn asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 15 June 1984: 

(1) Does the Australian Government Trade 
Commissioner in the Philippines monitor the 
conditions of Philippine workers producing 
goods imported into Australia. 

(2) is there a human rights criteria for: (a) 
imports from Asian countries; (b) overseas 
aid to Asian Governments; and ({c) the 
granting of export credits. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 


_ answer to the honourable senator's question: 


(1) The senator’s question might more 
properly have been addressed to the Minister 
representing the Minister for Trade as the 
activities of the Australian Trade Commis- 
sioner in the Philippines fall within his 
portfolio. It might be stated, however, that 
Australia's commitment to observance of 
internationally accepted standards of human 
rights is an important part of the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. Through our mem- 
bership in the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, the Australian Government supports 
international efforts to improve labour condi- 
tions in all countries. We also maintain an 
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interest in the activities of Australian com- 
panies in the Philippines. This does not 
normally extend to a close examination of 
local working conditions. 

(2) The Government has not established 
explicit human rights criteria for trade or 
overseas aid. The Government believes that 

Australia should not automatically withhold 
commercial and aid contacts from states with 
adverse human rights records. Nor do such 
contacts imply any endorsement on our part 
of the policies of these states. 

The Government has considered sugges- 
tions that Australian aid to certain countries 
should be discontinued, but has firmly taken 
the view that such suggestions overlook the 
fact that the result of such action would be to 
punish the most needy people in a develop- 
ing country without influencing those who 
direct affairs. At the same time, the Govern- 
ment believes that Australian aid in develop- 
ing infrastructure and alleviating some of the 
social and economic problems of developing 
countries can play a positive role in promot- 
ing human rights in recipient countries. 

The Government recognises, however, that 
Australia’s commercial, aid and diplomatic 
relations with other states enable us to 
maintain a dialogue with them on human 
rights matters. It pursues such a dialogue 
with a view to promoting genuine, lasting 
improvements in human rights. Human 
rights issues, therefore, are clearly under- 
stood to be on the agenda of our. bilateral 
relations with many countries including 
Asian countries. In seeking to pursue princi- 
ples embodied in the United Nations Charter 
and the International Bill of Rights, the 
Government has a legitimate basis for taking 
issue with human rights violations in coun- 
tries throughout the world. The Govern- 
ment’s commitment to the promotion of 
human rights will continue to have an active 
influence on the conduct of Australia’s inter- 
national relations. 


lrian Jaya and East Timor: 
incorporation into Indonesia 

The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 September: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 5 June 1984: 
(1) Can he say whether West Irian and East 
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Timor were incorporated illegally into in- 
donesia because of the failure of Indonesia to 
allow and/or arrange internationally super- 
vised acts of self-determination. 


(2) Can he also say whether West Irianese 
dissidents are forcibly repatriated by Papua 
New Guinea without access to international 
refugee organisations. 


(3) Does Australia differentiate in repre- 
sentations to other nations on behalf of 
dissidents according to the military or ideolo- 
gical alignment of the governments con- 
cerned. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 


(1} Indonesia's claim to Irian Jaya arose 
after the Indonesian Republic achieved inde- 
pendence in 1949. The Indonesian claim was 
based on the grounds that Irian Jaya had 
always been an integral part of the Dutch East 
Indies and, as the successor state to the 
Dutch East Indies, it should have sovereignty 
over the territory. 

In 1950 negotiations between the Nether- 
lands and Indonesia concerning the status of 
Iran Jaya broke down, and eventually the 
matter was submitted to the United Nations 
General Assembly in 1954. Following further 
inconclusive diplomatic manoeuvres and 
armed conflict between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia, the Netherlands agreed to transfer 
the territory to the United Nations on 1 May 
1962. Administration of Irian Jaya was subse- 
quently transferred to Indonesia in May 1963. 

There was a provision in the transfer for an 
‘Act of Free Choice’ to be held under the 
United Nations auspices. A plebiscite took 
place in 1969 which was found to result in a 
vote in favour of the Republic of Indonesia. 

Concerning East Timor, you will be aware 
that during my visit to indonesia in April 
1984, | noted on behalf of the Australian 
Government that East Timor had been in- 
corporated into the Republic of Indonesia, but 
expressed the Government's deep concern 
that an internationally supervised act of 
self-determination had not taken place. The 
Indonesian Government maintains that the 
status of East Timor as a province of 
Indonesia was decided in a vote on integra- 
tion held in East Timor in July 1976. 

(2) The Government has been monitoring 
developments along the Indonesia-Papua 
New Guinea border closely. As regards the 
repatriation of people from Irian Jaya who 
have recently crossed the border and are now 
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in PNG, the Government has noted assur- 
ances by PNG's Foreign Minister, Mr Nama- 
liu, to the PNG Parliament that those Irianese 
who have a well-founded fear of persecution 
: because of their involvement in dissident 
activities tn Indonesia should be allowed to 
stay in PNG for the time being. 

Regarding the role of international refugee 
organisations, the Government is aware that 
the Office of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR) has been in 
contact with PNG and Indonesian authorities 
concerning the Irianese border crossers. To 
date, the PNG and Indonesian authorities 
have preferred to seek arrangements for the 
repatriation of the border crossers between 
themselves. In the Australian Government's 
view, it is necessary that the solution to the 
problem of border crossers should take full 
account of the important humanitarian con- 
siderations that are involved. 

(3) The Government makes representa- 
tions on human rights on behalf of dissidents 
in countries across the political and geog- 
raphical spectrum, including Indonesia. 
While in each case the Government's 
approach is adjusted to achieve the most 
effective result in the relevant circumstances, 
this does not in any way diminish the 
Government's commitment to see interna- 
tionally recognised human rights standards 
universally protected and promoted. 


East Timor: visit by Australian 
Ambassador* 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 September: 


Senator Watson asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 15 June 1984: 

(1) Why have representatives in the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs expressed sur- 
prise at a retaliation by Indonesia in cancell- 
ing the planned visit to East Timor by the 
Australian Ambassador in Indonesia, Mr 
Dalrymple, when it must be received against 
a background of Australia giving offence to 
indonesia in allowing East Timorese guerilla 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 
736. 
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Fretilin leader Mr Jose Horta permission for a 
six week speaking tour of Australia. 


(2) Is this not yet another demonstration of 
Australian Government vanity in insulating 
and distancing itself on issues deemed 
important to our ASEAN neighbours and 
trading partners. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator's question: 


{1) The visit to Australia of Mr Jose Ramos 
Horta, Fretilin’s representative at the United 
Nations, reflects the Government's belief that 
as a matter of general principle, such persons 
should not be refused entry solely on the 
grounds that they are likely to express 
controversial views while they are here. In 
allowing Mr Horta to visit Australia, the 
Government made it clear, including to the 
indonesian authorities, that the visit was in 
Mr Horta’s personal capacity, that he would 
not receive any Government assistance and 
that the visit did not imply any change in the 
Government's attitude towards Fretilin. 

The initial cancellation of Ambassador 
Dairymple’s visit to East Timor, for whatever 
reasons, caused some surprise. The fore- 
going circumstances surrounding Mr Horta’s 
visit to Australia were clearly understood by 
Indonesian authorities and a similar visit had 
been made in June 1983 by two Fretilin 
Central Committee Members, Abilio Araujo 
and Roque Rodriquez. 

The Government held the view that a visit 
to East Timor to examine developments in 
the province since the visit of the Australian 
Parliamentary Delegation in August 1983 was 
in both countries’ interest. This point was 
accepted by the Indonesian Government and 
the visit took place from 4 to 7 July 1984. 


(2) No. The Government has not in any 
way sought to distance itself from its ASEAN 
neighbours and trading partners on this or 
any other issue. Indeed the whole thrust of 
the Government's foreign policy is to involve 
Australia more directly and immediately in 
the issues facing our region. While, as a 
natural part of this process, there have been 
some differences of view with our ASEAN 
colleagues on particular issues, Australia’s 
role and interests in the region are accepted 
and our continuing consultations have 
proved productive for Australia and the 
region. 
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On 23 March this year, the Government of Pakistan conferred on Mr John E. Oldham the award of Sitara in 
the Order of Pakistan, for outstanding and selfless services to Pakistan. Mr Oldham was Australia’s first 
High Commissioner to Pakistan, from 1949 to 1952, and has worked actively for the development of 
Australia-Pakistan relations. Mr Oldham (right) is congratulated at the investiture ceremony by the 


President of Pakistan, H.E. General Zia-ul-Haq. 








Aid to African National Congress 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 September: 


Senator Childs asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 29 May 1984: 

(1) Has Tanzania provided humanitarian 
aid to the African National Congress (ANC) to 
assist it in the establishment of a school at 
Morogoro, Tanzania, for refugees from South 
Africa. 

(2) Has Sweden provided humanitarian 
development aid to the ANC to assist it in 
establishing agricultural projects in Dakawa 
and Mazimba, Tanzania as self-help projects 
for refugees from South Africa. 

(3) Have numerous other countries pro- 
vided humanitarian aid to the ANC. 

(4) What is Australia’s current humanita- 
rian aid to organisations in and countries of 
the southern African region. 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator’s question: 
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(1) There is no internationally-accepted 
definition of ‘humanitarian aid’. Most aid has 
a basic humanitarian motive. Answers below 
to the specific questions describe aid in 
general. The Tanzanian Government has 
donated land for the establishment of the 
ANC Soloman Mahlangu Freedom College in 
the Morogoro region, and with the assistance 
of bilateral and multilateral donors is con- 
tinuing to provide assistance to the College. 

(2) Sweden provides aid to the Mazimba 
farm located in Morogoro, Tanzania, but not, 
according to the information received, to the 
Dakawa Project. 

(3) A number of countries, including 
Sweden, Netherlands, Norway and Denmark, 
are currently providing aid to the ANC in 
Tanzania. 

(4) Australia’s aid to the countries of the 
southern African region totalled $26.4 million 
in 1983-84, an increase of 52 per cent over the 
1982-83 figure. This aid included assistance 
to projects (both official and non- 
government), training, food, development 
import grants and emergency relief. Details 
are as follows: 
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Aid to southern African countries” 





Country 1982-83 


1983-84* 

$ $ 

Angola...... E EE oe 2 
Botswana .............. 585 000 399 000 
Lesotho... aaa aaa. 488 000 320 000 
Malawi................. 205 000 306 000 
Mozambique ........... 2114000 3117000 
Swaziland.............. 117 000 332 000 
Tanzania ............... 9045000 12248000 
Zambia ..............-. 2738000 3798000 
Zimbabwe.............. 2115000 58910000 

17 407 000 


26 430 000 





') Members of the Southern African Development 
Co-ordination Conference (SADCC); Australia 
gave $362 000 to the Conference in 1983-84 for 
projects 

* Preliminary figures subject to revision. 


Australia has also given aid to the following 
organisations for southern Africa: 








1982-83 1983-84 
$ $ 
UN Education & Training 
Program for Southern 
Africa (UNETPSA)}..... 90 000 90 000 
UN Trust Fund for South- 
ern Africa (UNTFSA) .. 60 000 60 000 
UN Fund for Namibia 
(UNEN) 20000000000... 70 000 70 000 





During 1984-85 Australia will provide funds 
through the Non-Government Organisations 
Project Subsidy Scheme to allow some black 
South African students to come to Australia 
to study. It is envisaged that initially three 
postgraduate students a year be financed to 
study in Australia at a cost of approximately 
$45 000. The program could increase to 
around 10 students at a cost of $150 000 per 
annum by 1987. 

In October 1983, an Australian scholarship 
scheme was introduced to assist South 
African students disadvantaged by apartheid 
to study in South Africa. Under this arrange- 
ment funds are made available by the 
Australian Embassy in Pretoria to three NGOs 
in South Africa (South African Institute of 
Race Relations, South African Council of 
Higher Education and the Trust for Christian 
Outreach and Education). The NGOs are 
responsible for selecting awardees and admi- 
nistering the awards. $25 000 has been made 
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available for the training of approximately 25 
students in 1984-85. It has been agreed that 
this program be expanded until a plateau of 
100 students is reached in 1987. 


Destruction of Korean Airlines 
aircraft 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 September: 


Senator Maguire asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 28 March 1984: 

(1) Are the following claims made by Mr 
M. Klare in the November 1983 issue of South 
and by Mr R.W. Johnson of Oxford University 
in the Advertiser of 14 January 1984, in 
respect of the shooting down of a Korean 
airlines aircraft correct: 

(a) that in September 1982 two whole 
United States Navy aircraft carrier 
groups conducted exercises just off 
Kamchatka; 
that in April 1983, a larger exercise 
involving three United States Navy 
carrier groups rehearsed for a conven- 
tional attack and invasion of both 
Sakhalin and Kamchatka and was de- 
scribed as the ‘largest fleet exercise 
conducted by the Pacific Fleet since 
World War Il’, and 

{c} that the Pacific coast area of the Union 

of Soviet Socialist Republics is of the 
highest military and strategic import- 
ance to that country. 

(2) What further specific information can 
the Government provide on these events. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) (a) and (b) The following are details of 
the two United States naval exercises men- 
tioned. Neither would appear to have had any 
relevance to the shooting down of the Korean 
Airlines aircraft by the Soviet Union on 1 
September 1983: 

è in late September 1982, two United States 
carrier battle groups (led by USS Enter- 
prise and USS Midway) from the USN 
Seventh Fleet conducted carrier operations 
south of the western Aleutian Islands, 
which are U.S. territory. 

@ From 5 to 16 April 1983, the United States 
held a major fleet exercise in the north- 
western Pacific. The U.S. naval force 
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included three carrier battle groups (USS 

Enterprise, USS Midway, and USS Coral 

Sea). The composition of the force in- 

volved was not consistent with an invasion 

related exercise objective. The exercise 
was carried out in waters south of the 

Aleutian islands and along the coast of 

northern Japan. 

(c) The Pacific coast area contains a num- 
ber of installations of considerable military- 
strategic significance for the USSR. It is 
doubtful, however, whether Soviet author- 
ities regard it as more important than other 
areas of the USSR, particularly the European 
part of the country where the great bulk of 
Soviet human, economic and military re- 
sources are concentrated. 

(2) The Government has no further specific 
information on the above exercises. We place 
no credence on claims such as those in the 
article to which Senator Maguire refers that 
the Korean Airlines aircraft was engaged in 
espionage activities. The Government 
reacted with shock and grave concern to the 
shooting down of the aircraft and strongly 
expressed the view, both directly to the 
Soviet Union and in international forums, 
that there is no circumstance in which the 
shooting down of an unarmed civilian aircraft 
can be justified. 


French nuclear tests in the South 
Pacific 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 4 September: 


Mr Spender asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 6 June 1984: 

(1) is he able to say when (a) the French 
Government first announced its intention to 
conduct nuclear tests at Moruroa or adjacent 
areas and (b) these tests began; if so (i) how 
many tests have taken place, (ii) on what 
dates, (ili) with what yields and (iv) in what 
form did each test take place. 

(2) What are the Government's estimates 
as to the number and type of tests France is 
likely to carry out at Moruroa during the next 
12 to 24 months. 

(3) Is he able to say whether (a) France 
conducts nuclear tests at any other site and 
(b) France's contribution to Western deter- 
rents could be maintained without such a test 
program. 
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(4) On what dates have Australian uranium 
sales to France taken place and what were the 
quantities. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's questions are as follows: 

(1) (a) and (b) Information held by my 
Department does not indicate precisely when 
the French Government first announced its 
intentions to conduct nuclear tests at Morur- 
oa Atoll. Nuclear testing at the French Pacific 
Tests Centre on Moruroa Atoll began in July 
1966. 

(b) (i) Since France does not announce 
when it has conducted a nuclear test, details 
about the number, nature and yield of nuclear 
tests conducted at Moruroa Atoll vary from 
source to source. The following information 
is based on details contained in the year- 
books of the Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute (SIPRI) and in the report* 
of the group of scientists from New Zealand, 
Australia and Papua New Guinea that visited 
Moruroa Atoll in October/November 1983. 
The data on underground tests at Moruroa 
Atoll contained in the latter report was 
obtained largely from the New Zealand 
Seismological Laboratory with additional 
data calculated by the Australian Bureau of 
Mineral Resources (BMR) from the body 
wave estimates and identification located by 
the United States Geological Survey (USGS) 
and the International Seismological Centre 
(ISC). 

According to the above sources a tota! of 
104 nuclear tests have been conducted by 
France in the South Pacific of which 41 were 
in the atmosphere and 63 underground. 

(b) (ii-iv} Details of the dates, yield and 
form of each test is as follows: 


French atmospheric nuclear tests in the 
South Pacific 








Date Testing site Estimated yield 
2 July 1966 Moruroa Atoll 25-30 kt 
19 July 1966 Moruroa Atoll 70-80 kt 
11 Sep. 1966 Moruroa Atoll 120 kt 
24 Sep. 1966 Fangataufa island 150kt 
4 Oct. 1966 Moruroa Atoll 200-300 kt 
5 June 1967 Moruroa Atoll << 20 kt 
27 June 1967 Morurca Atoll <20 kt 
2 July 1967 Moruroa Atoll <20 kt 
7 July 1968 Moruroa Atoll <20 kt 
15 July 1968 Moruroa Atoll 0.5 mt 


* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 738. 
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French atmospheric nuclear tests in the 
South Pacific (cont.) 


Date 


3 Aug. 
24 Aug. 


8 Sep. 
15 May 
22 May 
30 May 
24 June 

3 July 
27 July 

2 Aug. 

6 Aug. 

5 June 
12 June 

4 July 

8 Aug. 
14 Aug. 
25 June 
30 June 
29 July 
21 July 
28 July 
25 Aug. 
28 Aug. 
29 Aug. 
16 June 

7 July 
17 July 
26 July 
15 Aug. 
25 Aug. 
15 Sep. 


1968 
1968 


1968 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 


Testing site 


Estimated yield 


French underground nuclear tests in the 
South Pacific (cont.) 





Testing site 


Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 


Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoli 
Moruroa Atoli 


Fangataufa Island 


Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoli 
Moruroa Atoll 
Morurca Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 


=< 1000 kt 
2.5mt 

(First French 
thermonuclear 
explosion) 


<20 kt 
100-1000 kt 
< 20 kt 

tmt 

<20 kt 

<20 kt 

<20 kt 

low 
400-500 kt 
low 


French underground nuclear tests in the 
South Pacific 


uea taarna ammm amman rara NN 


5 June 1975 


26 Nov. 


11 July 
19 Feb. 


19 Mar. 


6 July 


12 Nov. 
24 Nov. 
17 Dec. 


27 Feb. 


22 Mar. 


26 July 


2 Nov. 
30 Nov. 
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1975 
1976 
1977 
1977 
1977 
1977 
1977 
1977 
1978 
1978 
1978 
1978 
1978 


Testing site 


Fangataufa Island 
Fangataufa Isiand 


Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atol! 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 


Estimated yield 


5 kt 
5 kt 
15 kt 
& kt 
30 kt 
10 kt 
5 kt 
50 kt 
10 kt 
1 kt 
6 kt 
5 kt 
2 kt 
60 kt 


12 June 1984 
16 June 1984 


Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atol! 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll! 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoli 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 
Moruroa Atoll 


Estimated yield 


8 kt 

6 kt 

9 kt 

8 kt 
16 kt 
10 kt 
5 kt 
20 kt 
140 kt 


2. France does not release information on 
planned nuclear tests. The number of nuclear 
tests conducted annually at Moruroa Atoll 
has, over recent years, averaged about eight. 
The Government has no reason to believe 
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that this pattern is likely to change significant- 
ly over the next 12 to 24 months. The 
Government also expects that French nuclear 
tests will continue to be conducted under- 
ground. 

3. (a) Currently French nuclear tests are 
conducted only at Moruroa Atoll. France 
does, however, have a second nuclear testing 
site at Fangataufa Island which is 50 km from 
Moruroa. The last nuclear explosion con- 
ducted at Fangataufa was on 26 November 
1975 (see table above). 

(b) The Government does not accept that 
the maintenance of the Western deterrent 
requires any country to conduct nuclear tests 
in the South Pacific. in any event, the 
Government’s view is that a universally 
adhered to comprehensive test ban treaty 
(CTB) which would ban all nuclear tests by all 
States in all environments would help to 
inhibit the spread of nuclear weapons by 
making it impossible to test nuclear explosive 
devices. it would also help to prevent the 
development of new nuclear weapons. A CTB 
would, therefore, be a major contribution to 
the strengthening of the security of all 
countries. 

4. | am advised by the Minister for Trade 
who has responsibility for the commercial 
aspects of Australian uranium exports that on 
26 August 1981, Queensland Mines Limited 
executed a uranium sales contract with 
Electricite de France, providing for the deliv- 
ery of 2600 short tons U308 over the period 
1982 through to 1988. This is the only 
Australian uranium sales contract covering 
supply to France approved by the present or 
previous Governments. 


Application of OPM member for 
refugee status 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 5 September: 


Mr Humphreys — | direct my question 
without notice to the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs. What is the migration 
status of Mathew Mayer? 

Mr West — Mathew Mayer is a former 
resident of Irian Jaya who for a long time has 
been a resident of Papua New Guinea under 
his permissive residence status visa issued 
by that Government. He arrived in Australia 
on 25 June on a three-week visitor visa and 
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applied for refugee status on 3 July, alleging 
as a reason for his application his previous 
involvement with the Organisasi Papua Mer- 
deka* movement and involvement in arrang- 
ing the Australian Broadcasting Corporation 
interview between Alan Hogan and James 
Nyaro. | referred that application under due 
process to the Determination of Refugee 
Status (DORS) Committee which, in due 
course, recommended to me a rejection. | 
endorsed that rejection because of the discre- 
pancies that emerged in his statements and 
records of interview which to my mind cast 
extreme doubt on the veracity of his evi- 
dence. 

Further, | rejected it because | received 
through the DORS Committee assurances of 
the highest level from the Government of 
Papua New Guinea that he would be able to 
return to Papua New Guinea and that that 
Government would not return him to Indone- 
sia. | said that he should depart voluntarily. At 
that stage | did not write a deportation order, 
nor have | yet done so. The applicant then 
applied for a change of status to permanent 
residence on compassionate grounds under 
section 6A(1}(e) of the Migration Act. | 
considered that in due course and rejected it 
on the ground that the argument for compas- 
sion was insufficient. | again ordered that he 
depart voluntarily, this time by 31 August. | 
now understand that solicitors on behalf of 
Mr Mayer have requested a review of my 
decision not to grant refugee status. That will 
go to the DORS Committee. , 

The situation that | thought | had resolved 
with the original rejection is now more 
complex because this day | have received 
advice from Papua New Guinea that it is 
reviewing its position regarding Mr Mayer's 
re-entry. In this newer and more complex 
situation | have decided this morning, as this 
is a matter of some public controversy in 
Queensland, to refer the matter to the DORS 
Committee to seek absolute confirmation 
from the Papua New Guinea Government 
that it will, first, allow Mr Mayer's re-entry 
and, secondly, that it will not return him to 
Indonesia. Upon receipt of that reply | will 
convey it to the Determination of Refugee 
Status Committee. To allow the matter to 
proceed through due legal process, | have 
issued this morning a further temporary entry 
permit for four weeks only to 30 September. 





* OPM — Free Papua Movement — (Ed.) 
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Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence: report on 
regional conflict and superpower 
rivalry in the Horn of Africa 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 5 
September: 


| would like to take this opportunity to 
comment upon the report of the Joint 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence on 
regional conflict and superpower rivalry in 
the Horn of Africa, which was tabled in this 
House on 29 May. The Government is 
indebted to the Joint Committee for the 
concise way in which it has canvassed the 
many complicated problems which beset the 
countries of the Horn. This report will serve 
as an extremely valuable reference work for 
members of the Parliament, researchers and 
political analysts. It reflects a further result of 
the Committee's visit to and deliberations 
upon this important area of the world. 

Situated on the Indian Ocean and, more 
importantly, at the entrance to the Red Sea 
the countries of the Horn — Ethiopia, Somalia 
and Djibouti — command some of the 
world’s busiest sea lanes. This strategic 
significance ensures that the major world 
powers take a close interest in the region, and 
in recent years the Horn has become yet 
another arena of East-West confrontation. 
Australia, as a nation dependent on interna- 
tional trade, shares a Western interest in the 
fate of this region, a fact which has perhaps 
been overlooked in previous years. The 
attention of the Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence has done much to 
redress that situation. 

There is a high level of Australian commun- 
ity interest in Ethiopia. This owes much to the 
suffering caused both by the recurrent 
drought which has beset that country in 
recent years, and by the conflict in Eritrea. 
The Eritrea conflict, to which the Committee 
has devoted a full chapter of its report, is one 
of the longest standing on the African 
continent. It has significantly destabilised 
Ethiopia, and indirectly other parts of the 
Horn. The Eritrean conflict has contributed in 
a major way to the intervention of the major 
powers in the region. The root of the Eritrean 
situation lies in the claim of the Eritrean 
people to exercise their right to self- 
determination, including the possibility of 
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forming an independent state. The Commit- 
tee, in my view correctly, has refrained from 
drawing any firm conclusion as to the validity 
of the claims of the contending parties. This 
approach also conforms to that which Austra- 
lian governments have taken to the Eritrean 
issue. 

At various times calls have been made for 
Australia to raise the Eritrean issue in the 
United Nations and to do so in other 
international forums. Such calls have been 
resisted mainly because the nations of Africa, 
which are better placed to respond to this 
African problem, have not publicly recog- 
nised Eritrea’s claims to self-determination. 
Until such time as the issue is recognised by 
the Organisation of African Unity as an 
international matter, and not an internal 
Ethiopian problem, Australia should not, | 
believe, take a stand in relation to the dispute. 

In the area of human rights, however, 
Australia and other like-minded countries 
have a legitimate interest in the Eritrean 
situation. The Joint Committee, in paragraph 
4.99 of its report, concluded that there was 
sufficient evidence of violations of human 
rights in Eritrea for Australia to seek explana- 
tions from the Ethiopian Government. The 
allegations made about such violations con- 
sisted mainly of claims that the Ethiopian 
armed forces have used chemical weapons, 
including nerve and poison gas, as weil as 
napalm and inhumane weapons, indiscrimi- 
nately in Eritrea, and that substantial ele- 
ments of the civilian population have been 
affected. The Government is concerned at 
any report of the use of chemical weapons 
and has strongly supported measures to 
strengthen the capacity of the United Nations 
to investigate allegations of their use. The 
Government also attaches a high priority to 
the early conclusion of a comprehensive 
convention to ban the production, stockpiling 
and use of all chemical weapons. We are 
working actively for this objective in the 
Conference on Disarmament. The Govern- 
ment has, therefore, investigated carefully 
the allegations contained in the Committee's 
report. Inquiries have been made of other 
Western governments and with the Eritrean 
Relief Committee and the advice of the 
Australian High Commission in Nairobi has 
been sought. These inquiries have, however, 
failed to produce any independent corrobora- 
tion of the reports. Allegations of the use of 
chemical and inhumane weapons in Eritrea 
are not new, and most of those in the Joint 
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Committee report appear to relate to inci- 
dents which are at least two years old. 
Information available to the Government 
indicates that while there is some evidence 
that weapons such as fragmentation bombs 
have been used in Eritrea, over the last few 
years there has been an overall improvement 
in the human rights situation in Ethiopia. 
Nevertheless, the Government has seen fit to 
express to the Ethiopian Government, 
through our Ambassador, the Australian 
Government's concern over reports of hu- 
man rights violations in Ethiopia, with speci- 
fic reference to the allegations contained in 
the Joint Committee's report. Our Ambassa- 
dor also reiterated the Government's strong 
support for the early conclusion of a compre- 
hensive chemical weapons convention. The 
response of the Ethiopian Government was 
to deny the allegations made in the report 
and to affirm Ethiopia’s support for a compre- 
hensive convention to outlaw chemical 
weapons. The Ethiopians also claim that they 
have never used napalm in Eritrea. 
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The Joint Committee report also consi- 
dered Somalia's claims to parts of Ethiopia, 
Kenya and Djibouti, another issue causing 
confrontation and tension in the Horn. The 
report points out that Somali claims and their 
consequent invasion of the Ogaden region of 
Ethiopia in 1977 led directly to the large-scale 
intervention of the Soviet Union and Cuba, 
and to Ethiopia’s hardening against the West, 
especially against the United States. It also 
led Somalia to break off relations with the 
Soviets, depriving the latter of naval facilities, 
which were then made available to the United 
States. The Joint Committee’s report goes 
into this problem in some detail. While again 
reaching no firm conclusion as to the merits 
of the competing claims, the report, nonethe- 
less, underlines the implications that disputes 
such as these have for the international 
balance of power. It also demonstrates 
clearly the fragility of the power balances in 
the Horn of Africa. 

As with Ethiopia, Australia enjoys cordial 
relations with Somalia. The Australian High 


The Saudi Arabian Minister of 
Petroleum and Mineral Resources, 
Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani, had 
talks in Canberra on 5 September 
with the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke; the Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen; and the Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy, Senator Peter 
Walsh. Sheikh Yamani also met 
members of the Parliamentary 
Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and Defence. Sheikh Yamani 
(right) is pictured with Mr Hawke at 
Parliament House. (AIS photo). 
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Commission in Nairobi has reporting respon- 
sibilities for Somalia and sends officers to 
visit Mogadishu, the Somali capital, and 
other parts of the country on a regular basis. 
Honourable members may be aware that the 
Somali Foreign Minister, Dr Abdirahman 
Jama Barre, has just visited Australia as a 
guest of the Government. The visit provided 
an opportunity to focus on developments in 
this important region. The Australian Govern- 
ment was also able to take the opportunity to 
make clear to the Somali Government that 
Australia sincerely hopes that the problems 
of the region will be solved by peaceful 
means, and preferably in the context of an 
agreement among the countries concerned. 

The Joint Committee's report on Austra- 
lia’s diplomatic representation in Africa of 
December 1983, recommended that Australia 
open a resident mission in Addis Ababa. The 
Government has carefully considered this 
recommendation. It has been decided that it 
would be in keeping with Australia’s interests 
in this region, and with our intention to focus 
Australia’s foreign policy more towards the 
Indian Ocean and East Africa, to establish a 
small resident mission in Addis Ababa. 

An embassy in Ethiopia will provide Au- 
stralia with a direct channel of communica- 
tion with the Ethiopian Government and our 
first resident diplomatic presence in this part 
of the world. The Embassy will further serve 
as a point of contact with the Organisation of 
African Unity and the United Nations Econo- 
mic Commission for Africa, both of which 
have their headquarters in Addis Ababa. As is 
the case in many areas of government, work 
loads and priorities vary over a period of 
time. It is a normal function of the manage- 
ment of a foreign service to review the 
activities of overseas missions in terms of 
relative priorities and performance, with a 
view to ensuring that maximum benefit is 
derived from the financial and personnel 
resources that are available. | have to say that 
the opening of a mission in Addis Ababa can 
only be achieved through the redeployment 
of existing resources within Australia’s di- 
plomatic network. 

in conclusion | would like once again to 
express my own congratulations as well as 
the appreciation of the Government to the 
Joint Committee for its significant contribu- 
tion to a clearer understanding of the prob- 
lems besetting the Horn of Africa. Although 
the overall impact of the report on the Horn is 
not optimistic of quick solutions, it is impor- 
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tant to Australia to have a better understand- 
ing of this significant region of Africa. 


French nuclear tests at Moruroa 
Atoll 


The following 
answers appeared 
September: 


Senator Mcintosh — | direct my question to 
the Minister representing the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Will the Australian Govern- 
ment express its concern to the French 
Government over the inadequacy of the 
investigations carried out in October 1983 
into the effects of French atomic tests at 
Moruroa Atoll? Will the Australian Govern- 
ment emphasise that that investigation team 
had no medical expertise and did not carry 
out any independent study of the effects of 
radioactive fallout on the health of the 
166 000 inhabitants of the islands of French 
Polynesia? Will the Australian Government 
strongly recommend that an independent 
team of medical and biological experts be 
given full access to all areas of Moruroa Atoll 
and be empowered to study the health effects 
of radioactive fallout on the Polynesian 
Islanders? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Government 
has repeatedly stated its strong opposition to 
and condemnation of French nuclear testing 
in the South Pacific and will continue to do so 
on each occasion a nuclear test takes place 
and on other appropriate occasions. The 
report of the group of scientists from New 
Zealand, Australia and Papua New Guinea 
that visited Moruroa Atoll in October 1983 
was released on 9 July 1984. As the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs said at the time, the 
report's conclusions on health and environ- 
ment aspects did not alter the Government's 
strong opposition to French nuclear testing 
which is based primarily on non-proliferation 
grounds. 

French nuclear testing, including the report 
on Moruroa Atoll, was considered at the 
recent meeting of the South Pacific Forum in 
Tuvalu. Forum members reiterated their 
strong opposition to French nuclear testing in 
the South Pacific. At Western Samoa’s sug- 
gestion it was agreed that Forum govern- 
ments would continue to protest individually 


(edited) questions and 
in Hansard on 5 
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and collectively to France. The Forum meet- 
ing welcomed the declaration made on 6 July 
1984 by the Permanent Commission of the 
South Pacific representing Chile, Columbia, 
Ecuador and Peru, opposing French nuclear 
testing at Moruroa Atoll. The Forum also 
agreed to an Australian proposal — it will be 
well recalled — for a nuclear-free South 
Pacific zone, which, among other things, of 
course, aims to ban all nuclear tests in the 
south Pacific. The Government believes that 
there should be an end to all forms of nuclear 
explosions by all states in all environments. 
For that reason it has been active in support 
of a comprehensive test ban treaty. 


South Pacific Forum and PM's 
visit to Fiji 
Edited statement to Parliament by the Prime 


Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 5 
September: 


Last week | attended the fifteenth South 
Pacific Forum in Tuvalu. | followed this up 
with a brief official visit to Fiji. The annual 
South Pacific meeting of heads of govern- 
ment provides a unique opportunity each 
year for government leaders of the Forum's 
13 member countries to discuss in an 
informal atmosphere their mutual concerns, 
to seek solutions to regional problems, and to 
enhance regional co-operation. The discus- 
sions, both in and outside the formal sessions 
over three days, allow each country to gain 
an important understanding of each other's 
position over a wide spectrum of issues. This 
year Forum members were presented with a 
special opportunity to experience at first 
hand something of the pattern of life, the 
circumstances, the concerns and the aspira- 
tions of the residents of one of the South 
Pacific region’s smallest member countries. 

Tuvalu has a permanent population of less 
than 9000 and does not lie on any of the main 
international thoroughfares. It is a country 
which has little opportunity to welcome 
visitors, let alone the several hundred that 
inundated the main atoll for the period of the 
Forum. There have been few occasions in the 
past when a country of this size and remote- 
ness has hosted an international meeting of 
the size of the Forum. Despite the country’s 
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slender resources, the Tuvalu Government of 
Prime Minister Puapua discharged its respon- 
sibilities as host magnificently. 

The Forum meeting in Tuvalu graphically 
showed the significant disparities in size and 
economic development between, on the one 
hand, Australia and New Zealand, and, on the 
other, the majority of the island states. 
Happily, it also demonstrated that all Forum 
members share common objectives of eco- 
nomic and social progress in conditions of 
global and regional peace and stability. This 
fact confers upon Australia very precious 
benefits, as well as great responsibilities. 
Through an energetic and imaginative role in 
the South Pacific Forum, Australia can pre- 
serve those benefits and be responsive to the 
challenges. 

For the information of honourable mem- 
bers | table the communique of the fifteenth 
South Pacific Forum. | believe it does justice 
to our discussions and it certainly reflects 
well on Australian positions. It shows how 
closely Australia and its partner countries in 
the South Pacific region are in step with each 
other on basic issues. Forum discussions 
ranged over many topics — from the global 
political issues of nuclear disarmament, nuc- 
lear testing and dumping of nuclear waste to 
decolonisation of New Caledonia and to 
matters of functional co-operation among 
member countries including trade, shipping 
and fisheries. Nuclear matters and the decol- 
onisation of New Caledonia were the two 
political issues which dominated the Forum. 
The establishment of a South Pacific nuclear 
free zone has been a primary objective of this 
Government since coming to office. It has 
central relevance both to our global arms 
control and disarmament policy objectives 
and to our regional foreign policy preoccupa- 
tions. 

In pursuing this initiative, our Government 
recognises the powerful aspirations of the 
Australian people and the people of the 
South Pacific for practical and realistic mea- 
sures in favour of nuclear disarmament, and 
against nuclear testing and the dumping of 
nuclear waste. The concept of a nuclear free 
zone was given its current momentum as a 
result of Australia’s initiative at last year's 
South Pacific Forum held in Canberra. The 
Tuvalu Forum took a very significant further 
step towards it by accepting principles which 
embody the opposition of Forum member 
countries, individually and collectively, to the 
manufacture, use, storage and testing of 
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nuclear weapons and the storage and dump- 

ing of nuclear waste in our region. These 

principles, which were presented to the 

Forum by Australia and accepted by it, 

include the following: 

è South Pacific countries should be free to 
live in peace and independence and to run 
their own affairs in accordance with the 
wishes and traditions of their people; 

è South Pacific countries should enjoy 
peaceful social and economic development 
free from the threat of environmental 
pollution; 

è South Pacific countries acknowledge ex- 
isting international treaties, organisations 
and regional arrangements, such as the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty and the Law of the 
Sea Convention, which contribute to their 
objectives; 

@ there should be no use, testing or station- 
ing of nuclear explosive devices in the 
South Pacific; 

@ no South Pacific country would develop or 
manufacture, or receive from others, or 
acquire or test any nuclear explosive 
device; and 

è nuclear activities of South Pacific countries 
should be in accordance with applicable 
international principles and treaties, not- 
ably the NPT and take into account regional 
arrangements. 

The meeting decided to establish a working 
group under Australian chairmanship to work 
towards the draft of a possible South Pacific 
nuclear free zone treaty for consideration at 
the 1985 Forum. 

in addition to those principles listed above, 
Australia proposed and the Forum agreed 
that South Pacific countries retain their 
unqualified sovereign rights to decide for 
themselves their security arrangements and 
such questions as the access to their ports 
and airfields by vessels and aircraft by other 
countries. There is also strong concern — 
which Australia shares — to ensure that the 
South Pacific nuclear free zone respects 
international legal obligations in relation to 
transit and overflight of the high seas. Similar 
provisions for transit and port visits exist in 
the Treaty of Tlatelolco, which provides for a 
nuclear weapons free zone in the Latin 
American region. All of this means that the 
obligations which we have under internation- 
al law, and under treaties such as ANZUS, are 
not affected in any way by the nuclear free 
zone proposal accepted by the Forum. 
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Further the South Pacific nuclear free zone 
will strengthen and supplement the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

Australia has a very firm view about the 
importance of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. To date it is the only global instru- 
ment in existence to offer a basis for 
preventing the proliferation of nuclear 
weaponry. A South Pacific nuclear free zone 
will consolidate the effect of the Treaty in the 
region and supplement it in important ways. 

The NPT will be reviewed next year. Efforts 
by the members of the South Pacific Forum to 
pursue a regional nuclear free zone will help 
to engender an understanding of the necessi- 
ty of trying to make the basic contract 
inherent in the NPT work on the part both of 
signatories of the NPT and others who have 
not yet signed it — there are two in the Forum 
region. 

This basic contract is that nuclear weapon 
states will make progress towards nuclear 
disarmament, in return for which the non- 
nuclear weapon states bind themselves to 
eschew the development, manufacture and 
acquisition of nuclear weapons. Especially 
from the point of view of developing coun- 
tries, it is also essential to the basic contract 
that the provisions of Article IV are observed, 
namely the facilitation to the fullest possible 
extent of the exchange of nuclear equipment 
and materials for peaceful purposes. 

In the course of preparing the draft treaty, 
matters such as the scope and geographic 
extent of a South Pacific nuclear free zone will 
have to be considered carefully. In the 
meantime the Forum supported a suggestion 
that governments continue to protest indi- 
vidually to France over its persistent nuclear 
testing and to Japan over its proposal that 
nuclear waste might be dumped in the 
Pacific. | am writing to President Mitterrand of 
France and to Prime Minister Nakasone of 
Japan in appropriate terms. Neither Australia 
nor other Forum members have any expecta- 
tion that these steps, of themselves, will stop 
French nuclear testing or deter nuclear waste 
dumping. As with everything else in politics it 
is a long, laborious process of accumulating 
pressures and generating momentum for 
change. We will continue to commit 
ourselves wholeheartedly to this process. 

Discussion on the matter of New Caledo- 
nia, as last year, naturally occupied a position 
of great prominence at Tuvalu. New Caledo- 
nia represents one of the last vestiges of 
colonialism in the South Pacific. All members 
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of the Forum, including Australia, are anxious 
to see New Caledonia join the community of 
independent countries in the South Pacific as 
soon as is realistically possible. Our commit- 
ment to the goal of independence is une- 
quivocal. At the same time we recognise that 
New Caledonia poses special problems of 
decolonisation because of the multiracial 
character of its society and because the 
Melanesian community, the Kanaks, are a 
minority — albeit a large one — in the total 
New Caledonia society. We are concerned 
that the transition to independence of New 
Caledonia should be smooth and peaceful. 

The Government of France, the administer- 
ing power, is expected to promulgate shortly 
a new autonomy statute for New Caledonia 
under which local elections in the Territory 
are to be held in the next few months; and a 
referendum of the Territory's population to 
decide the constitutional status of the country 
is to be held by 1989. Insofar as these 
proposals indicate on the part of France a 
desire to advance New Caledonia towards an 
independent status, this policy has encourag- 
ing aspects. The Forum, however, made very 
ciear its interest in seeing this process 
accelerated. 

The French Government did not endear 
itself to Forum members, in failing to respond 
to the wish expressed by Forum members at 
the Canberra meeting last year that a Forum 
mission be received by New Caledonia to 
enable the Forum to inform itself directly 
about developments there. The position 
adopted by this year's Forum therefore 
combined a measure of impatience at the rate 
of progress towards New Caledonian inde- 
pendence with a clear recognition of the 
French Government's integrity in the 
approach it was adopting. 

More specifically, the Forum urged some 
acceleration in the timetable for the referen- 
dum — 1986 was mentioned. | encouraged 
this course of action. There was, however, no 
general support for a proposal that the Forum 
add a collective voice to calls for New 
Caledonia to be reinscribed on the United 
Nations Decolonisation Committee's list of 
territories for United Nations attention. The 
Australian Government considers that such a 
move would be counterproductive;: it could 
too easily be exploited by opponents within 
France of the Mitterrand Administration's 
program for autonomy and erode the re- 
gion’s capacity to influence France towards 
speedy change. 
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The need for more rapid progress on New 
Caledonian independence is underlined by 
the growing political tensions in the Territory. 
| am concerned that elements of the Inde- 
pendence Front have chosen to boycott the 
territorial elections, thus setting themselves 
apart from the normal processes of political 
negotiation. Furthermore, | was disturbed to 
learn of indications that support from outside 
quarters may be contemplated by some 
elements of the independence movement. 
Australia condemns the soliciting of any 
support which might entail the use, or threat 
of use, of violence and terrorism to achieve 
what otherwise would be legitimate political 
objectives. | conveyed Australian condemna- 
tion of any such moves in the discussion on 
this topic. 

There was also recognition at the Forum of 
the need to consider the infrastructure re- 
quirements of an independent state in New 
Caledonia, especially in education and train- 
ing. lt would make much sense for individual 
Forum members, which have the capacity, to 
make available opportunities for New Caledo- 
nian citizens to receive technical and profes- 
sional training to assist the country to 
prepare for independence. Australia stands 
ready to assist where it is able to do so in this 
respect. 

Turning to other matters discussed at the 
meeting, the Forum gave some attention to 
the current problems which the Solomon 
islands Government is facing in regard to the 
enforcement of its fishing zone. United States 
law does not accept that highly migratory 
species of fish such as Southern Bluefin tuna 
are the property of coastal states when found 
in Exclusive Economic Zones — EEZs. Forum 
member countries, on the other hand, which 
in the case of island countries have few 
natural resources, do not regard highly 
migratory species as being in a different 
category from other marine resources. The 
situation is thus one prone to conflict of law 
and national practice. 

The Solomon Islands Government recently 
arrested an American purse-seiner fishing 
illegally in the Solomon Islands’ EEZ. Subse- 
quently, the United States Administration 
invoked trade embargo provisions of its 
legislation against the Solomon Islands. The 
underlying dimensions of this problem are 
economic in that the island countries them- 
selves have insufficient resources to exploit 
their own fisheries adequately. Australia is in 
basic sympathy with those Forum island 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, following the opening of the new Industrial Arts Centre, at the 
University of the South Pacific, Suva. (Department of Defence photo). 


countries, including the Solomon Islands, 
which are concerned to derive equitable 
benefit from their marine resources. We hope 
that the present difficulties can be resolved 
satisfactorily by bilateral negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Solomon Islands 
Governments. In the longer term, efforts to 


conclude multilateral fisheries access 
arrangements with distant-water fishing 
countries must be redoubled as such 


arrangements offer the only enduring solu- 
tion to this problem. 

Before ending my comments on the Forum, 
| should like to pay tribute to the captain and 
crew of HMAS Tobruk who, along with the 
Royal Australian Air Force, made a truly 
superb contribution in assisting the success 
of the conference. They carried out their 
duties in providing important logistic support 
in a consistently co-operative and sensitive 
manner and brought very great credit indeed 
in our armed services. 
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My visit to Suva, though brief, confirmed 
the strength of the high mutual regard and 
friendship between Australia and Fiji and it 
enabled me to develop further my own warm 
personal relationship with Prime Minister 
Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara, one of the most 
experienced and influential South Pacific 
leaders. Fiji has a special role to play in the 
South Pacific. By its geographic and econo- 
mic position alone, it assumes considerable 
importance. Since its independence in 1970, 
Fiji has led the way in political dialogue on 
many matters affecting the future of the 
region. 

| am pleased to say that there are no 
substantive issues of dispute or disagree- 
ment between Australia and Fiji. In my 
discussions with the Prime Minister and his 
Government colleagues | was able to take 
forward some of the themes which had been 
on the table at the Forum meeting. We 
exchanged views in particular on the South 
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Pacific security situation, the progress of 


disarmament negotiations and place of the 
= = nuclear free zone proposal in overall arms 
control 


negotiations. My discussions re- 
` vealed a very close identity of views on these 
issues between the Australian and Fijian 
Governments. Fiji agrees with Australia that 
the concept of a South Pacific nuclear free 
zone should be consistent with visits to our 
respective ports by United States naval 
vessels. 

The discussions i in Suva also addressed the 
possibilities of improving the value of SPAR- 
TECA — the South Pacific Area Regional 
Trade and Economic Co- “operation Agree- 
ment — for Forum countries, in particular Fiji, 
in exporting their products to Australia and 
New Zealand. | confirmed to Prime Minister 
Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara that Australia would 
be establishing working groups to examine 
problems in the operation of SPARTECA, and 
that to facilitate further South Pacific coun- 
tries’ access to Australia’s apparel market the 
duty-free one-off ‘seed’ quota for apparel 
initially established in 1983 would be ex- 
tended for a further year in 1985. 

| was also able to take the opportunity of 
the visit to Suva formally to open an 
impressive Australian regional aid project — 
a new Industrial Arts Centre, on the campus 
of the University of the South Pacific. 

The South Pacific region is an area of 
fundamental importance to Australia. Austra- 
lian political and economic interests in the 


-<area were served in many important ways by 


< my attendance at the Forum meeting and in 


~~ my later visit to Fiji. | am looking forward to 


attending the sixteenth South Pacific Forum 
meeting which will be held in Rarotonga in 
the Cook Islands in less than 12 months time. 

| am able to inform the House that the 
Governor-General, Sir Ninian Stephen, is 
planning to make an extensive official tour of 
a number of countries in the region starting 
later this month. 

Visits such as these to the South Pacific are 
a visible and continuing demonstration of 
Australia’s close interest and involvement 
with the affairs of the region. This Govern- 
ment is committed to doing everything it can, 
as an equal partner which does not seek to 
impose its will, to contribute effectively to 
regional needs. We do this because it is in the 
mutual interests of Australia and of our South 
Pacific neighbours. This is a commitment we 
will continue to pursue with the utmost 
seriousness. 
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Bulgaria: family reunion program 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 7 September: 


Mr Maher — Can the Prime Minister inform 
the House of any Government actions aimed 
at resolving the unfortunate plight of Mr 
Jordan Georgiev in his efforts to be reunited 
in Australia with his family from Bulgaria? 

Mr Hawke — | believe that all honourable 
members will be interested in the matter that 
has been raised by the honourable member 
for Lowe. He raised the important and 
frequently humanitarian issue of family reun- 
ion, to which this Government attaches very 
great priority. This Government firmly be- 
lieves that families from all parts of the world, 
including the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, have an inalienable right to maintain 
their integrity as a family unit and to choose 
freely their country of residence. These 
rights, as all honourable members will 
appreciate, are of course enshrined in inter- 
national agreements such as the 1975 Hel- 
sinki Final Act. 

In my message to the parliamentary group 
of Amnesty International in March of this year 
| referred to the forced and tragic separation 
of families as a result of the actions of 
government authorities which have refused 
to permit exit arrangements for their citizens 
to join relatives who have taken up residence 
in our country. | also indicated in that 
message that this Government does all it can 


to keep these cases before the authorities of 


the governments concerned and to achieve a 
humanitarian resolution of those tragic prob- 
lems which are involved. 

| think all honourable members will 
appreciate that there are practical limits to 
what the Australian Government, and any 
Australian government, can achieve in this 
area since the power to achieve the resolu- 
tion of the problem ultimately resides with 
other authorities under other governments. 
Nevertheless, having said that, through quiet 
diplomacy and the avoidance of posturing we 
are quietly achieving some useful results in 
the area of family reunion. For example, 
recently the Romanian Government has im- 
proved the rate at which it approves the 
emigration of families to join their relatives in 
Australia. | am pleased to say that during the 
recent visit of the Foreign Minister, Mr 
Hayden, to the Soviet Union in May repre- 
sentations were made on behalf of over 100 
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families. Since then two families have been 
given approval to leave the Soviet Union for 
Australia. We are hopeful — and | am sure it 
is a hope shared by all honourable members 
— that more will follow. 

We are also making representations to 
other Eastern European governments on 
behalf of people in similar circumstances and 
we have grounds for some cautious optim- 
ism in a number of those cases. As part of our 
overall policy the Australian Government has 
made it clear to all those governments 
concerned, to which | have referred, that we 
cannot divorce our approach and attitude 
from their approach to the question of family 
reunion. We shall continue, quietly but firmly, 
to press for progress in this area. 

| acknowledge, and | think they will be 
acknowledged by all honourable members, 
the great and the persistent efforts which 
have been made by the honourable member 
for Lowe on behalf of his constituent, Jordan 
Georgiev, for whose plight this Government 
has indeed very great sympathy. In that case, 
we have made and will continue to make 
frequent and strong representations on his 
behalf both to the Bulgarian Government, 
through our representatives there, and 
through the Bulgarian representatives in 
Australia. 

| conclude by saying that we have been 
assured that the matter is being considered at 
a high level in Bulgaria. We certainly hope 
very much that that is the case. | think at least 
this is a matter on which | would be speaking 
on behalf of all members on both sides of the 
House. | say, therefore, on behalf of the 
Australian Government and this Parliament 
that | strongly urge the Bulgarian authorities 
to reach a speedy and humane resolution of 
this matter and to permit Mr Georgiev’'s wife 
and family to join him here in Australia, 
which is their basic human right. 


Uranium: export to France 


The following questions and answers 

appeared in Hansard on 7 September: 
Senator Chaney — My question, which is 

addressed to the Minister for Resources and 
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Energy, relates to a matter | mentioned on the 
adjournment the other day to which | indi- 
cated | would be asking the Minister to 
respond. | ask the Minister whether it is a fact 
that uranium sales to France are contractually 
due to be delivered in October? Does the 
Government intend to allow those exports to 
proceed or will it be preventing them, in line 
with the Federal Labor Party Conference 
decision of a month or so ago? if the 
Government does intend to prevent the 
export of uranium and to breach contracts in 
that way, what arrangements is it making to 
compensate those companies which will 
thereby suffer loss? What arrangements are 
being made to protect Australia from retalia- 
tion in other areas of our exports to the 
European Economic Community? 


Senator Walsh — It is correct, as Senator 
Chaney stated, that a shipment of 100 tonnes 
of uranium from Queensland Mines Ltd is 
scheduled for delivery in October to Electri- 
cite de France. That shipment will not be 
made, in accordance with Government policy 
that uranium will not be supplied to France 
while it continues to test nuclear weapons at 
Moruroa. | do not know whether there was 
criticism implicit in Senator Chaney’s ques- 
tion of the Government's policy that uranium 
should not be supplied to France while that 
country continues, in my view in an arrogant 
and irresponsible manner to test nuclear 
weapons at Moruroa. However, | am confi- 
dent that it is the belief of a significant 
majority of Australians that the French be- 
haviour is below the standards that ought to 
be expected from a country with many 
centuries of civilisation behind it such as 
France. Whether Senator Chaney approves or 
not, the shipment will not be made. 


On the other points that Senator Chaney 
raised — | think it would be imprudent for me 
at this stage to make any definitive state- 
ments — discussions have been held be- 
tween QML and the Government and, 
although the Government has not been 
involved in these, | understand that discus- 
sions have also been held between QML and 
Electricite de France. | hope that within the 
next, say, two weeks | will be able to make a 
definitive statement about the outcome of 
those discussions. | do not believe it would be — 
wise to speculate about them at this stage. 
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Immigration program 


Statement to Parliament by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 7 September: 


| now inform the House of the progress of 
the migration program report on my recent 
visit to the United States of America, Centra! 
and South America, and explain the Govern- 
ment's detailed approach to skilled and 
business migration. | will also briefly report 
on my attendance at the United Nations 
World Population Conference held recently in 
Mexico City. 
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In my statement of 30 May, | informed the 
House of the Government's decisions on the 
1984-85 migration program and indicated 
likely outcomes for last year’s program. | will 
now detail the final outcome for 1983-84. 


A total of 62350 migrants and refugees 
were visaed in 1983-84. This was within the 
expected range of 62 100 to 64 100 which | 
announced on 30 May. Settler arrivals for the 
year totalled 69 805, in line with the 70 000 
predicted. For the information of honourable 
members | seek leave to incorporate in 
Hansard tables which detail the year’s 
activity. 


1983-84 migration program results and 1984-85 program (Persons visaed) 





Family migration sub-categoriesA&B............ 
Family migration sub-category C... aaa aaa. 


Subtotal o oeren ehh Sow ee aa a 


Skilled labour and business migration 


Skilled labour... a. 
Employer nominees... aaa 
Business migrants oaa a. 
independent migration ........................... 
Special eligibility... 


Sub-total... S hc ta tad ares ant ESS Bao, hee hee 


Refugees and special humanitarian programs ...... 
Contingency reserve ....00..00................... 
Old DONO oso caucalaccu dite gw ebuiewed sae a a 





1983-84 

Expected Final 1984-85 
outcome” result program 
ENEA 23 000-24 000 22 673 28 000 
Seas 13 000-14 000 14 066 14 000 
T 36 000-38 000 36 739 42 000 
T 4 500 4 189 7 500 
REI 3 000 3 067 4 000 
TEA 1 500 1 453 4 000 

hac hee 136 
aan 500 443 500 
p seal fe 9 500 9 288 16 000 
be eats 16 600 15 485 14 000 
Maes 2 000 

ere 838 
n 62 100-64 100 62 350 74 000 


NANANA AANDETE ANAA EAA Aaaa 


* As announced in 30 May Statement. 


() Persons visaed in 1983-84 who were approved under policy in force prior to 19 April 1982. 
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Document | — Table B 
1983-84 persons visaed — Category X region excluding refugee and SHP (New policy Pe 
Sachse aegis, Ast at ARR E ie Ne, SEMAN a CER SRE R IGE IRE rom nT acca RI eR ees enone asec wen men 








Skilled labour and independent and 
Family migration business migration special migration 
Sub- Skilled Employer Business Indepen- Sub- 

A&B C total labour nominees migrants dent Special total Total 
U.K. & ireland ... 5274 3338 8612 1151 1145 114 19 127 2556 11 168 
23.3 237 23.4 27.5 37.3 7.8 140 28.7 27.5 243 
N.Europe....... 1850 1012 2 862 418 397 316 8 34 1173 4035 
8.2 7.2 7.8 10.0 12.9 21.7 5.9 7.7 12.6 8.8 
S.Europe....... 2001 1355 3356 352 41 31 11 10 445 3801 
8.8 9.6 9.1 8.4 1.3 2.1 8.1 2.3 4.8 8.3 
Middie East..... 1663 1126 2 789 94 42 29 1 2 168 2957 
73 8.0 7.6 2.2 1.4 2.0 0.7 0.5 1.8 6.4 
N. America...... 1411 625 2036 264 401 66 10 63 804 2 840 
6.2 4.4 5.5 6.3 13.1 4.5 7.4 142 8.7 6.2 

C&S America... 454 518 972 116 16 5 13 4 154 1126 
2.0 3.7 2.6 2.8 0.5 0.3 10.0 0.9 1a 2.4 
Africa .......... 796 1116 1912 462 199 79 32 20 760 2672 
3.5 7.9 5.2 11.0 6.5 5.4 P 4.5 8.2 5.8 
Asia ............ 8457 4736 13 193 1 261 709 807 66 52 2895 16 088 
37.3 33.7 35.9 30.1 23.1 55.5 485 11.7 31.2 35.0 
Oceania ........ 767 240 1007 71 117 6 8 131 333 1340 
3.4 1.7 2.7 1.7 3.8 0.4 5.9 29.6 3.6 2.9 
Total ........... 22 673 14066 36 739 4 189 3 067 1 453 136 443 9288 46 027 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Fv ra a TOT aT vee NINN vuTNTTenTeTurensnevnryvenTTrL Tul NCST AAEN ATTERRA 


Table C 
Settler arrival data 
Region of last residence 


TTT ANANDAADEN AEEA 











1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 
EEE AE OAE i E EE EA A A OAE 
“fo % % Ya So fo 
TOTAL SETTLERS 
UK and ireland..... 13 107 19.0 16397 20.2 31590 284 38863 32.7 27249 29.2 13624 19.5 
Europe... anaa 9538 13.9 13918 17.1 20424 184 24981 21.0 19731 21.2 10846 15.5 
Asia .............. 20214 29.4 23183 28.5 24914 22.4 26528 22.4 24486 263 25324 363 
INGE cho isegienes 25 890 37.7 27773 34.2 34 262 30.8 28328 23.9 21711 23.3 20011 28.7 
TOtalacceaceae Sas 68 749 100.0 81271 100.0111 190 100.0118 700 100.0 93177 100.0 69805 100.0 
FAMILY MIGRATION 

UK andireland..... 4442 258 4999 27.2 5657 289 6126 282 9411 349 8901 26.2 
EUrop os caerra 3884 225 4162 22.7 4130 21.1 3883 178 4951 18.4 5869 173 
PSA fi Gosh oe 4171 242 4451 242 5276 270 6752 310 6928 25.7 11116 327 
Oer ices fen 4728 275 4747 259 4507 23.0 5008 23.0 5662 210 8071 23.8 
Fota iv.a2t 42g 17 225 100.0 18359 100.0 19570 100.0 21769 100.0 26952 100.0 33957 100.0 
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Table C (cont.) 
Settler arrival data 
Region of last residence 


Semmen 


1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 
nen UU 
% %o % % o o 

REFUGEES 
UK and ireland ..... 6 00 7 00 195 09 56 03 17 01 16 01 
Europe............ 1302 9.7 4605 23.1 5774 264 7176 327 4155 244 2398 162 
Asia ...... Line wanes 12064 89.7 15254 765 15767 72.2 14557 66.4 12758 748 10906 73.8 
Other aaa, 783 06 8&8 04 mni 05 128 06 124 07 1449 98 
PESE OPRA N EEES A EAEE DAAE AE ANS A AA AEA ee 
Total anerer 13 450 100.0 19954 100.0 21847 100.0 21917 100.0 17054 100.0 14769 100.0 
EEEE AT S A E A A E E E ee ee oe A 
OTHER 
(Including labour shortage, business and other categories applicable at that time} 

UK andlreland..... 8659 22.7 11391 265 25738 36.9 32681 43.6 17821 36.2 4707 223 
Europe............ 4352 114 6151 12.0 10520 15.1 13922 186 10625 21.6 2579 122 
Asia ....... Sites tats 3979 105 3478 81 3871 55 5219 69 4800 98 3302 15.7 
Other ............. 21084 55.4 22938 53.4 29644 425 23192 30.9 15925 32.4 10491 498 
ey ee nee EEA EO Seton COG N CRN N ee E TEE 2) econ So TO A A 
Țotal.. eee 38 074 100.0 42958 100.0 69773 100.0 75014 100.0 49171 100.0 21079 100.0 


Source: DIEA incoming passenger card statistics. 

















Table D 
Settler arrivals 1974-75 to 1983-84 
Year (a) Actual arrivals 
{a) ABS statistics to 1977-78. DIEA arrival statistics 

1974-75 ©0000... eee aes 89 147 from 1978-79 to 1982-83. 
TOT 8S ise i oe en eahetk suas 52 748 (b) Until 1976-77 a settler program figure was 
WIPO TY Sess Ae acpi tanga Sateen (b)70 916 announced for coming year. Thereafter, esti- 
LY Ys. a ee 73 171 mated intakes were announced. 
FOI OTD pics og Oe hse oneness (c)}68 749 {c} In 1978-79 a triennial figure of 70 000 per year 
SOLS OU Shon th ened phaba 81 271 was announced. The figure of 70000 was 
TGS Ted ore ok be eh Gadde 171 190 increased to 95 000 in 1980-81. 
T98 BZ once bh Kate eh hes SH oe 118700 (d) 1982 was the first year in which the program 
1982-83 ....0.0.000.... bene (d)93 177 was based on visaed migrants rather than 
1983-84 3. o5 624 eed eas wees 69 805 expected arrivals. 
Table E 
All migration applications (a) and persons visaed by region (exluding refugees) 
Region 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 

%e Sa Yo % 


U.K. and Ireland — 


Applications ............. 137 112 39.6 105011 31.6 53 057 18.1 17876 11.2 

Visaed 64 v6 bios Chased aes 35 602 43.6 39711 41.9 25 822 38.1 11 168 23.8 
Europe — 

Applications ............. 93 500 27.0 104 597 31.5 77 087 26.3 41 242 25.9 

Visaed l...a. 21 826 26.7 26 584 28.1 15 763 23.2 8 397 17.9 
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Table E (cont.) 
All migration applications (a) and persons visaed by region (exluding refugees) 





Region 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 
% % % % 
Asia — 
Applications............. 54 242 15.7 47 963 14.4 67 827 23.1 46724 29.4 
Visaed 4 cock ners seers 10 970 13.4 13 155 13.9 12 882 19.0 16 254 34,7 
Other — 
-Applications............. 61 124 17.7 74524 22.4 95 580 32.6 53 188 33.4 
Visaed 0s 5 besieged 13 225 16.2 15319 16.2 13 366 19.7 171 046 23.6 
` Total — 
Applications............. 345 978 100.0 332 095 100.0 293 551 100.0 159 030 100.0 
Visaed ........ See HUN tia 81 623 100.0 94 769 100.0 67 833 100.0 46 865 100.0 


Note — (a) Applications — numbers shown are for persons covered by applications but do not necessarily 
represent formal applications. In order to avoid use of departmental resources on applications which have 
no chance of succeeding, and to give people an early answer as to whether they are likely to satisfy 
migration policy requirements, enquirers are asked to complete a simple enquiry form. This form is 
generally made available to the enquirer in order to make a preliminary assessment of eligibility. At 
present, however, there is no requirement for posts to use this form in a uniform manner. The Department 
is endeavouring to achieve a standard practice at all posts with regard to this procedure. On the basis of 
information from the preliminary enquiry form, people are then advised whether formal application is 
warranted. The figures reported by some posts include preliminary enquiry forms as well as formal 
applications relating to the same applicants. These figures are collected as a means of providing general 
information on the workload of individual posts; they have not been collected or used as an objective 
measurement of interest in migration. Because of varying and sometimes considerable time delays 
between the different processing stages, it is not possible to calculate valid success or failure rates by 
comparing application and visa rates within any given period. 


Document | — Table F 
Family migration (a) — Applications preselected in (b) and visas issued by region (persons) 








1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 

Region % wo % Yo 
UK and Ireland — 

Applications............. n.a. 7 n.a. .. 13 534 24.9 9 998 19.0 

Visaed ....0...0......... 6 046 30.7 6 917 30.6 6178 34.1 8 612 23.4 
Europe — 

Applications............. n.a. 7 n.a, A 8 627 15.9 7 916 15.0 

Visaed .. aana aaa 4115 20.9 3 817 16.9 2 628 14.5 6 218 16.9 
Asia — 

Applications............. n.a. o n.a. .. 17 220 314.7 21 041 40.0 

Visaed .................. 5 071 25.7 6 425 28.5 5 039 27.8 13 193 35.9 
Other — 

Applications ............. n.a. sf n.a. .. 14909 27.5 13 648 25.9 

Visaed ................5. 4 480 22.7 5 411 24.0 4276 23.6 8 716 23.7 
Total — 

Applications............. n.a n.a. . 54290 100.0 52603 100.0 


Visaed ........... e 19712 100.0 22570 100.0 18121 100.0 36739 100.0 
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(a) The definition of family migration changed during the period 1980-81 to 1983-84. 
(b) Preselected in = formal applications accepted from those prima facie eligible to apply within existing 
policy categories. 

n.a. not available. 

Source: DIEA manual statistics for 1980-81 and 1981-82 and MPMS data from 1982-83 onwards. MPMS 
data are preliminary and subject to revision, and cover only cases under the policy introduced 19 
April 1982. They exclude a number of old policy cases lodged in 1981-82, but visaed in 1982-83 
(6 486 persons) and 1983-84 (255 persons). 


Document | — Table G 


Refugee and humanitarian intake: global allocation 1984-85 program 
sa a ae Een a Reo 





1983-84 
visas 
Refugees SHP Total issued 
Indo-Chinese .......0.00....0....... goa 8 000 200 8 200 10 047 
East European ...... aoaaa aaa aaa aa 1 000 200 1 200 1 997 
Latin America... laana aaa aaa 750 750 1 500 1016 
Middle Eastern ..........000000.0...... 750 750 1 500 703 
African........ ea eda So Orestes Saeed, acelin 350 100 450 116 
CON GES onc at 8. oct tpn tote te et end emia: 150 1 000 1 150 1 127 
*11 000 **3 000 14 000 15 006 
Contingency reserve 2 000 ¥¥** ATG 

***16 000 15 48 


EEN IIDA EAE REEERE EEA A E NA EAEE E EE E ENEE AEE isonet sss 
* AH 11 000 funded. 
** Only 1 000 funded. 
*** The proposed 1984-85 program capacity will accommodate any necessary responses to 
humanitarian emergencies. 
**** Lebanon. 


Document | — Table H 


International resettlement of tndo-Chinese 
refugees 1975 to 30 June 1984 


Source: Office of United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees 


Principle Resettlement Countries ae, 
ee = oe (a) DIEA preliminary figure for the resettlement of 





Hala} indo-Chinese refugees for period April 1975 to 
Canada) 92.393 30 June 1984 is 88 112. The UNHCR figure of 
France ............................... 96 204 88 369 includes persons who departed for 
Germany......................- 0002. 22 439 Australia under arrangements other than re- 
Japan. ....... 0.0... LLL 3 298 fugee entry but in the event have been 
United Kingdom ...................... 16 450 statistically included as refugee entry by 
T eeediess sues 547 655 UNHCR. 

Other LL LLL 60292 (b) Does not include some 130 000 persons who 


arrived in the United States in 1975. 
927 630 {c} Does not include some 260000 Vietnamese 
who arrived in China in the period from 1978. 
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Document | — Table | 
Indo-Chinese refugee and ODP arrivals 


Source: Department of Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs 


Family 

migration 

Indo-Chinese (ODP) from 
Program year refugees Vietnam Total 
1974-75...... 691 si 691 
1975-76...... 1 049 1 049 
1976-77 ...... 1 135 1 135 
1977-78...... 7 077 7 077 
1978-79 ...... 11 872 11 872 
1979-80 ...... 14 952 14 952 
1980-81...... 15 004 15 004 
1981-82... 13 805 .. 13 805 
1982-83....... 12 435 573 13008 
1983-84. ..... 10 092 1 761 11 853 
Total ...... 88 112 2334 90 446 





(i} The memorandum of understanding between 
Australia and Socialist Republic of Vietnam in 
relation to ODP was signed on 8 March 1982. 
The first ODP arrivals came to Australia in 
November 1982. 

(ii) Between 1974-75 and November 1982 it is 
estimated that some 500 persons arrived in 
Australia from Vietnam under ad hoc family 
reunion arrangements. (This figure also in- 
cludes some Kampucheans from Vietnam). 


Throughout the year | progressively in- 
formed the House of difficulties the Govern- 
ment faced in achieving its original program 
of 80 000 to 90 000 visa issues. These difficul- 
ties included a reduced level of interest 
amongst eligible migrants in traditional 
source countries. The tight employment 
situation inherited by this Government also 
contributed by making Australia less attrac- 
tive to migrants. Given these facts, | regard 
the 1983-84 outcome as satisfactory. | point 
out that total settler arrivals have reduced 
from 119 000 in 1981-82 to 93 000 in 1982-83, 
and now to 70 000 in 1983-84. 

The Government has announced a re- 
sponsible and realistic program for 1984-85, 
of 72 000 visaed migrants and refugees with a 
2000 contingency reserve for unforeseen 
refugee and special humanitarian situations. 
The program represents an increase of 
approximately 15 per cent over that of 
1983-84. Our policy continues to give priority 
to meeting social and humanitarian objec- 
tives, with family migrants and refugees 
making up nearly 80 per cent of this year’s 
intake. 
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This Government's policy on family migra- 
tion clearly shows our humanitarian priori- 
ties. In 1982-83, something over 18000 
migrants were visaed under the new family 
categories. In 1983-84 under this Govern- 
ment, 36739 were visaed in the family 
reunion category. This represents a very 
substantial increase over the family reunion 
program for 1982-83. The 1984-85 family 
migration program will be 42 000, a further 
increase of approximately 17 per cent on 
1983-84. 

| draw the attention of members to the 
figures | have just incorporated in Hansard. A 
careful reading will show quite clearly that 
this Government does not discriminate 
against migrants from Britain and Europe. 
Although it is difficult to draw precise 
conclusion from such data, it is interesting to 
observe that migrants from the United King- 
dom and Ireland, excluding refugees, re- 
ceived in 1983-84 23.8 per cent of total visas 
issued from only 11.2 per cent of total 
applications. Migrants from Asia, excluding 
refugees, received 34.7 per cent of visas from 
29.4 per cent of applications. in the family 
migration category, migrants from the United 
Kingdom and Ireland received 23.4 per cent 
of visas issued from 19 per cent of the 
applications; migrants from Europe received 
16.9 per cent of visas from 15 per cent of the 
applications and, migrants from Asia re- 
ceived 35.9 per cent of visas from 40 per cent 
of the applications. 

in fact, both in numerical and percentage 
terms settlers from the United Kingdom and 
Europe in 1983-84, totallying 24 470 or 35 per 
cent, slightly exceed arrivals in 1978-79, 
which totalled 22 645 or 33 per cent. There 
was no problem with the so-called balance in 
that year, so why should there be a problem 
now? 

it can be demonstrated that this Govern- 
ment does not discriminate in favour of 
Asians. Settler arrivals from Asia have re- 
mained relatively steady over the past five 
years, and in fact 1984-85, with 25 324 
arrivals, represented a decrease over the 
26 528 arrivals in 1981-82. During this five- 
year period, refugees have accounted for 
about half of the total settler arrivals from 
Asia, under refugee policies initiated by the 
former Government. 

Critics of the immigration program have 
pointed to a ‘dramatic drop’ since 1981-82 in 
numbers of migrants from the United King- 
dom and Europe and a sharp increase in 
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arrivals from Asia. | quote relevant settler 
arrival figures as tabled for the year 1978-79, 
1981-82 and 1983-84 for the United Kingdom 
and Ireland, and Asia. From the United 
Kingdom and Ireland the figures were: In 
1978-79, 13 107; 1981-82, 38 863: and 1983- 
84, 13 624. From Asia, the figures were: In 
1978-79, 20 214; 1981-82, 26 528: and 1983- 
84, 25 324 arrivals. 

From 1980-81 — this is the important point | 
would like honourable members to under- 
stand — there was a surge of British 
migration peaking in 1981-82. In that year, 
immigration totalled 118 700, of which 75 000 
were from skilled labour, business and other 
categories. The majority of the 1981-82 settler 
arrival intake from the United Kingdom and 
ireland was in the former independent and 
general eligibility categories. In that year only 
6100 were admitted under United Kingdom 
family migration from a total of 38 863 settler 
arrivals. By 1983-84 total arrivals under the 
skilled categories, as | will later explain in 
detail, were reduced to 21 000 for economic 
and employment reasons. Hence reductions 
in total settler arrivals from the United 
Kingdom and Ireland occurred between 
1981-82 and 1983-84. it was the inevitable 
result of reductions under the skilled labour 
categories and removal of independent and 
general eligibility categories initiated by the 
former Government and supported by this 
Government. 

The fact is that in 1983-84 there were 
slightly more arrivals from the United King- 
dom and Ireland than there were in 1978-79. 
Family migration from the United Kingdom 
and Ireland has increased from only 4442 in 
1978-793 to 8901 in 1983-84, our first full year 
in office. Asian migration moderately in- 
creased between 1978-79 and 1983-84, large- 
ly as a result of the Indo-Chinese refugee 
program commenced by the former Govern- 
ment and continued by this Government. 
These former refugees, as permanent resi- 
dents and citizens of Australia, are now 
entitled to exercise sponsorships under the 
family migration program, as are all other 
residents. 

Our policies apply global criteria. The trend 
apparent in the composition of our intake is a 
direct result of past long-term policies. Why 
then do we have continuing claims that this 
Government has developed policies that are 
anti-British, pro-Asian or in any way discri- 
minatory? The figures do not support these 
claims; neither does a study of the policies. 
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Refugees 


The 1984-85 program has places for 14 000 
refugees and special humanitarian program 
entrants, plus a contingency reserve of 2000 
places for unforseen circumstances. The 
diversification initiatives introduced by the 
Government in 1983 will continue. The 
1983-84 refugee and special humanitarian 
program result of 15 485 represents a short- 
fall from the expected arrival of 16 600. The 
shortfall arises from declining need and 
demand in Europe, processing delays in the 
Middle East, and slight shortfalls from Latin 
America and Africa. Figures on a regional 
basis are included in the document already 
tabled. Our 1984-85 program  proposais 
should not be regarded as targets, nor should 
they be regarded as inflexible. Best judg- 
ments are made in setting ceilings for the 
various categories within the total program. 
We will, therefore, monitor the program 
closely as the year progresses and should 
need for adjustments emerge, they will be 
made. 


The purpose of my recent visit to Washing- 
ton, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Argentina and 
Chile was to hold discussions on Indo- 
Chinese refugee policy, and observe our Latin 
American refugee selection and checking 
processes. These discussions, particularly 
those in Washington, covered a wide range of 
international concerns which are of relevance 
to Australia and the other Governments 
involved in the search for solutions to world 
refugee problems. Australia is now influential 
at the international decision-making level on 
refugee policies; we are no longer seen just 
as a country of mass resettlement, im- 
plementing policies decided by others. 


| met the United States Attorney General, 
Assistant Secretary of State for South East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, the United States 
Ambassador at Large for Refugees, the 
Vice-President of El Salvador and the Foreign 
Ministers of Costa Rica and Argentina. | 
talked with representatives of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
and the Intergovernmental Committee for 
Migration, the international Committee of the 
Red Cross, and non-governmental agencies 
such as the Catholic Human Rights Commis- 
sion in El Salvador and the Vicqaria de la 
Solidaridad in Chile. 


Australia has a long standing partnership 
with the United States on refugee issues, so 
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my visit to Washington provided an oppor- 
tunity to exchange views on shared concerns 
and objectives. Our mutual concerns relate to 
the growing number of refugees around the 
world, and our objectives are to seek lasting 
solutions to the plight of those affected and to 
work to ease situations which create re- 
fugees. In these matters, Australia and the 
United States enjoy a close relationship. 
Views on refugee problems are exchanged 
freely and constructively. | made it clear to 
the United States Government that this 
Government would not concede to minority 
pressures to abruptly terminate Australia’s 
Indo-Chinese refugee program. | emphasised 
that while Australia’s commitment to accept 
Indo-Chinese refugees remains, the commit- 
ment is not open-ended. Our program 
strategy is to turn the emphasis gradually 
from refugee resettlement to family reunion; 
thus, our 1984-85 program is for 8000 
refugees, and 5000 migrants under the family 
reunion program from Vietnam. 

Australia believes progress on non- 
resettlement solutions is long overdue. Past 
policy placed too much emphasis on resettle- 
ment, and little attention was given to the 
basic problem. Resettlement in Australia 
should be conditional on progressing lasting 
solutions. | informed the United States Admi- 
nistration that other options such as volun- 
tary repatriation should be seriously addres- 
sed for those displaced Indo-Chinese for 
whom resettlement outside the region was 
not really appropriate, for example, the Lao 
Hill Tribe people and some long-term camp 
stayers. 

This Government's refugee program will 
only accommodate genuine refugees. We 
believe refugee resettlement programs 
should not perpetuate overfiows or displace- 
ment which could seriously destabilise par- 
ticular regions, and add to political tensions. 

For these reasons, while we will continue to 
accept refugees from the camps in Thailand, 
we will not encourage the 260 000 Cambo- 
dians currently gathered along the Thai- 
Cambodian border to believe that they will be 
resettled. The Australian Labor Government 
is sympathetic to the situation of these 
people: we provide ongoing and substantial 
assistance. But they are not refugees in terms 
of the UN Convention Relating to the Status 
of Refugees. Their resettlement will not help 
efforts to secure a safe and peaceful future for 
the Cambodian nation. 

Similarly, our position, as put to United 
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States officials, is that orderly departure 
under the Australian migration agreement 
with the Socialist Republic of Vietnam is 
firmly based on family reunion principles. 
This reflects our concern that those Viet- 
namese refugees who have come to Australia 
and who have relatives in Vietnam have the 
same opportunity as other Australian mig- 
rants for family reunification. As the Prime 
Minister (Mr Hawke) and | have said, this 
Government will not treat any Australian 
citizen or permanent resident as second 
class. The United States understands that we 
will take people only from re-education 
camps in Vietnam with close family in 
Australia. We certainly share its concern on 
human rights issues in Vietnam. My col- 
league the Minister for Foreign Affairs (Mr 
Hayden) has made this concern clearly 
known to the SRV Government. We have a 
large number of family reunion applications 
from Vietnam. We have set the number at 
5000 in 1984-85, with priority to spouses, 
children and parents. So, our family priority is 
clear. 

These are the guidelines for our Indo- 
Chinese program. | repeat that this Govern- 
ment will not capitulate to any minority 
pressures abruptly to terminate commit- 
ments on racial grounds. | appreciated the 
warmth and frankness with which American 
colleagues approached our discussions. | am 
confident that there is now a greater under- 
standing of our respective policies, which will 
work to our mutual benefit. 


Central America 


I visited Mexico, El Salvador and Costa Rica 
to examine the operations of the Govern- 
ment’s refugee and humanitarian policies 
and program. | was determined to ensure that 
our programs were only accepting people 
meeting both our humanitarian criteria and 
our standards for admission to Australia. 

As the House would be aware, the Govern- 
ment operates two programs in this region: 
The refugee program under UN criteria and 
the special humanitarian program which 
helps victims of human rights abuses, some 
of whom are at risk within their own country. 
Accordingly, detailed discussions were held 
with relevant Government Ministers, United 
Nations and other international officials and 
human rights agency representatives. 

Madam Deputy Speaker, we have diversi- 
fied our refugee and humanitarian programs 
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to provide humanitarian relief to refugees 
and those suffering human rights abuses 
world wide. We would be failing our huma- 
nitarian obligations if we were to deny 
persons in Latin America, including Central 
America, access to our programs. Indeed we 
have a Latin American community now in 
Australia of about 50 000 who press the plight 
of their compatriots. The former Government 
decided in 1981 to expand the Latin American 
refugee and special humanitarian program 
both numerically and geographically, 
although it had not implemented this deci- 
sion by early 1983. 


The volatile situation in Central America 
has resulted in the displacement of vast 
numbers of persons fleeing their homelands 
to escape repression, to seek a livelihood or 
to search for food. In many circumstances it is 
difficuit to differentiate refugees from dis- 
placed persons. While there are signs of 
improvements in El Salvador, the situation 
remains fragile. President Duarte has indi- 
cated the intention to redress longstanding 
human rights abuses in his country. To what 
extent he will succeed is difficult to judge. 
Death squad murders are said to have 
decreased significantly from 800 per month 
several years ago, but people reported to be 
still gravely at risk include trade unionists and 
people working on land and other social 
reforms. Those who refuse to join the 
guerillas can also be in danger. 


Costa Rica provides generous first refuge 
to many Central Americans; it is estimated 
that Costa Rica presently hosts some 200 000 
refugees and displaced persons. Predictably, 
caring for these people places strains on a 
developing country, and | believe there is 
scope for Australia to pass on some of its 
considerable settlement expertise to Costa 
Rica. 


My visit did not include Nicaragua or 
Honduras, but regionally-based international 
representatives pointed to the particular 
problem of Salvadorean refugees in Hon- 
duras near the El Salvador border. Proposals 
to relocate these people away from the 
border should in my view have regard to the 
wishes of the people, the risks inherent in 
their continued presence on the border and 
the capacity of international agencies to 
provide the necessities of life. 


Overall, | am satisfied that our Central 
American programs are valuable, are careful- 
ly managed, and are correctly targetted. if it 
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were not for the special humanitarian prog- 
rams of Canada, Australia and the United 
States, the 1983 amnesty for political de- 
tainees in El Salvador would not have been 
successful. Many released detainees would 
have been immediate targets for para- 
military death squads. 

| remind the House of the Government's 
position in Central America, as previously 
stated by my colleague the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs: 

Australia considers that military action will 
not solve the problems of Central America 
and that it creates an environment which is 
not conducive to reform and reconciliation. 
There are dangers that the fighting could 
widen. 

Australia affirms the position adopted by 
the UN Security Council earlier in 1983 that all 
Central American countries have the right to 
live in peace and security, free from outside 
interference. 


South America 


In Argentina the Alfonsin Government is 
making a heroic and historic attempt to make 
democracy and the rule of law work. It is to be 
commended and supported for its en- 
deavours to redress the human rights abuses 
which were perpetrated by the former reg- 
ime. It is pleasing to see that many Argen- 
tines who fled their country to escape that 
regime are now returning. To assist these 
people's return, the Australian Government 
has contributed a modest but significant 
amount to the fund set up by the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, for 
housing, jobs, and schooling for the retur- 
nees. My discussions also enabled me to 
increase Argentine awareness of Australia’s 
immigration programs, and to understand 
the many difficulties faced by the new 
Argentine administration. 

The human rights situation in Chile re- 
mains of concern to Australia. There is 
widespread harassment of individuals en- 
gaged in political and politically-related in- 
dustrial activity; there are instances of inter- 
rogation with force and discriminatory de- 
nials of the right to work. 

Australia’s program in Central and South 
America will remain of modest scale, approx- 
imately 1500, for 1984-85. That program will 
be selective according to need and claim 
upon Australia and each case will be consi- 
dered carefully on its merits. Our broad 
policies for the region will continue to 
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recognise that local solutions, including local 
resettlement of displaced persons, remain 
the preferred solution. 

While in this region | was made very 
conscious of the importance of Australia’s 
expressions and concrete demonstrations of 
concern. Several governments applauded 
our efforts and said such initiatives conveyed 
a message of protest to those abusing human 
rights, thus having some effect in reducing 
such abuses. Our Latin American refugee and 
special humanitarian program is seen as a 
significant Australian initiative in that region. 
| am satisfied that our processing and 
checking arrangements are as effective as itis 
possible to be without endangering the safety 
of the applicants. 

The United States, Canada, Sweden and 
other Western European countries are oper- 
ating similar programs. We are co-ordinating 
our efforts and sharing our experience with 
these countries and with international and 
national humanitarian and human rights 
non-government agencies. In all of these 
circumstances, the scale and composition of 
our Latin American program is an appropri- 
ate Australian response. 


Skilled labour and business migration 


| will now outline the application of Govern- 
ment policies in the skilled labour, employer 
nomination and business migration categor- 
ies. Under these categories, we will take 
16 000 in 1984-85. 

The skilled migrant intake must be sensi- 
tive to both the short-term and long-term 
needs of the economy. It is worth recalling 
here the response of the previous Govern- 
ment to the needs of the economy from 1980 
to 1983. There was a large increase in skilled 
and independent migrants in response to the 
so-called resource development boom. Set- 
tler arrivals in the labour shortage, business 
and independent categories increased from 
43 000 in 1979-80 to 70 000 in 1980-81, and 
peaked at 75000 in 1981-82. Then the buble 
burst. The labour market ran down very 
quickly. The response was to reduce the 
number of skilled occupations in 1982 so that 
settler arrivals in labour shortage, business 
and other categories reduced to 49000 in 
1982-83. Maintaining similar selection 
criteria, this Government further reduced 
numbers in these categories, and settler 
arrivals in the skilled labour categories re- 
duced to 21000 in 1983-84. A significant 
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number of those who arrived in 1983-84 were 
visaed during 1982. This highlights the 
inadequacy of previous labour market plan- 
ning. 

The system for selecting skilled migrants 
which we inherited was based on the Occupa- 
tional Demand Schedule — ODS. Migrants 
were approved if their skill was on a list of 
occupations assessed as being in shortage. 
The way the number of occupations in 
shortage changed in 1982 and 1983 on the 
schedule indicates the mistaken, tragically 
mistaken, nature of this approach. From 77 
occupations on the schedule in December 
1982, the previous Government reduced this 
number to 21, and this Government cut the 
number back further to 13 in 1983. 

The previous system had major flaws. It 
was backward looking. By the time migrants 
had been processed and arrived, the need for 
their skills was often long gone. We had the 
sorry spectacle of migrants giving up secure 
jobs in their home countries, and coming 
here in good faith, only to find that their skills 
were no longer required. The other major 
flaw was that the system had no upper limit. 
Consequently, more workers arrived in some 
occupations and regions than were needed. 

This Government has placed the skilled 
worker intake on a planned basis, recognising 
that skilled migration must be an integral part 
of a total manpower planning approach. We 
immediately set up a review of our reliance 
on migration for skilled worker needs. Mem- 
bers will recall that the Minister for Employ- 
ment and Industrial Relations (Mr Willis) and | 
reported on the review in March this year. 
The main outcome of the review was that in 
future there would be less reliance on 
meeting our skilled worker needs from 
overseas: migration would be used only 
where domestic training, retraining and 
education programs clearly could not meet 
all needs. 

Over time, | anticipate that the need for the 
skilled worker intake will reduce. In the 
short-term, we will continue to need some 
skilled migrants. But as our training institu- 
tions improve their planning, the only need 
for skilled migrants should be in the highly 
specialised areas currently catered for by the 
Employer Nomination Scheme — ENS. 

This is a fundamentally different policy 
from that of past years. | want honourable 
members to understand that and | hope that 
they will agree with it. Previous policies made 
us continually reliant on skilled workers from 
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A large, colourful mural pictured nearing completion on a street wall in Fremantle, Western Australia 
(WA), highlights the contribution of WA's Italian community to the development of the State, particularly 
its marine industries. Measuring 25m by 9m, it depicts members of the Italian community in a seafront 
environment. The community forms the largest ethnic group in WA. Artist Sam Abercromby (at right on 
scaffolding) got together some helpers and began the mural in January on the outside of a warehouse 
wall near the central shopping area. When completed the mural will include 130 faces, all of them 
belonging to members of the Italian community. (AIS photo). 


overseas for a significant part of our skilled 
needs. There was little incentive for em- 
ployers to plan and train for their own future 
labour requirements. It was certainly not in 
the interests of Australian workers, especially 
the young unemployed. 

Manpower planning requires a forward 
looking approach. The Department of Em- 
ployment and Industrial Relations (DEIR)has 
the responsibility of preparing assessments 
of both detailed supply and demand for 
skilled labour. As part of this process, they 
now produce an Occupational Share System 
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— OSS — which is the basis for selecting 
skilled migrants. OSS has 50 occupations 
assessed by DEIR as likely to have a con- 
tinued reliance on skilled migration, out of a 
total of 220 skilled occupations examined. 
Because of the notable absence of shortages, 
currently only 24 of the 50 designated 
occupations have been allocated a share for 
the recruitment of migrants to meet future 
medium-term needs. The schedule for 1984- 
85 is set out in a detailed statement, and | 
now table that statement for the information 
of honourable members. 
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Numbers in this category will total 7500, of 
which 2700 will be principal applicants in 
1984-85, This is a responsible figure. It takes 
into account surplus labour capacity, and 
growth in demand in response to continuing 
improvements in economic and industry 
conditions. The main principles underlying 
the selection of skilled migrants are non- 
discrimination, selection in terms of skills and 
experience, and administrative simplicity. 

The mechanism to operate OSS at over- 
seas posts and in Australia is detailed in the 
document | have just tabled. 

We reject any proposal to manipulate the 
administration of skilled and independent 
categories in order to achieve some balance 
on the basis of race or national origin. The 
intake of skilled workers should be on the 
basis of superior skills, regardless of origin. 
To be realistic, structural changes in the 
labour market suggest that our future needs 
will be in the areas of high technology and 
the professions. While there are obviously 
applicants with these skills from Europe, 
Asians are also likely to figure prominently. 
This highlights the futility of trying to man- 
ipulate the category mix to engineer balance. 


Employer nomination scheme 


The occupational shares system is based 
on a broad assessment of skilled needs, but 
inevitably there will be need for the unex- 
pected, peak load or highly specialised skills. 
This requires a very selective program. Thus 
the employer nomination scheme comple- 
ments the occupational shares system, and 
does not cut across its operation. In this 
category, we expect 4000 migrants in 1984- 
85, of which 1400 will be principal applicants. 

We are currently reviewing the detailed 
operation of both ENS and temporary em- 
ployment. We will introduce some policy 
adjustments to the employer nomination 
scheme and to temporary employment 
arrangements to ensure better co-ordination 
between them. Employer nominations will 
only be approved after rigorous checking. 
Prospective employers must demonstrate 
that they are attempting to train local work- 
ers, and that they have thoroughly tested the 
Australian labour market. 


Business migration 


| announced on 18 July 1984 that the 
Government is committed to the continued 
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development of the business migration prog- 
ram. The 1984-85 program has been ex- 
panded to an intake of 4000 persons, of which 
1400 will be principal applicants. This is a 
significant increase over 1983-84, when 1500 
persons were visaed. It is also a more positive 
commitment than Australia has had in the 
past. 

The objectives of business migration are 
strongly supported by all State governments 
and by the Opposition. The program has the 
potential to create jobs, stimulate investment, 
and open up export opportunities. Business 
migrants bring with them new technologies, 
fresh management skills, and valuable con- 
tacts for overseas markets. 

| recognise that to achieve such an increase 
represents a considerable challenge. Busi- 
ness migration is competitive and volatile. A 
number of other countries are actively and 
aggressively working to attract business 
migrants. Some countries have lower stan- 
dards and requirements. 

We are only interested, however, in the 
genuine business person, who intends to 
settle permanently in Australia, and who will 
clearly benefit the nation. We will not allow 
migrants simply to buy their way into 
Australia. The priority will be to apply our 
criteria, even if this means that we do not 
achieve our target. 

| am realistic about business migration. | 
recognise that Australia is not always first 
choice to the prospective migrant. We offer a 
smaller domestic market, far from North 
America and Europe. Against this, we can 
offer political and economic stability, an 
attractive and tolerant life style, proximity to 
growing South East Asian markets, and 
perhaps most importantly, tremendous long- 
term economic potential. In maintaining our 
standards, the emphasis will increasingly be 
on testing to ensure that the migrant has 
already demonstrated success as a business 
person, and to allow greater flexibility in the 
way the migrant’s business proposal is 
developed. We are not prepared to take 
people with funds but no business creden- 
tials. Nor are we prepared to accept those 
who simply wish to establish a right to 
permanent residence in Australia as insur- 
ance against future disruption in their own 
country. We require a genuine intention to 
settle and to contribute to economic activity 
in Australia. 

The Government has raised the minimum 
capital requirement for business migrants 
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from $250 000 to $500 000. This is defined in 
terms of net worth, and takes into account 
investments already made. Flexibility wil! be 
allowed in the timing of funds transfer. The 
new requirements is a reasonable test that 
the migrant has already been successful in 
business. It is also a realistic assessment of 
the capital required to establish a business 
and establish accommodation in Australia. 
The Government has broadened the program 
objectives to encourage export activities and 
joint ventures. Administrative procedures will 
be tightened. The skills and professionalism 
of officers working in the Business Migration 
Program Section will be improved. Closer 
links will be developed with State govern- 
ment and other Federal agencies. Although | 
recognise the value of consultants, | have 
asked for closer monitoring and control of 
their activities. In this way, the program will 
operate in a more positive and professional 
manner, but with tight controls directed 
towards eliminating any scope for abuse. A 
feature of the program has been the high- 
level of interest from Asia, an interest which 
is likely to continue. | now table a document 
which sets out the operation of the business 
migration program. 

My Department is also responsible for 
analysis of population trends in Australia and 
internationally. A national population state- 
ment was prepared for the recent United 
Nations World Population Conference in 
Mexico City, which | attended and addressed. 
The statement prepared for the conference 
describes Australian Government policies 
related to population issues. | table that 
statement for the information of honourable 
members. * 

In my statement to the conference, | 
emphasised that discussion of population 
issues must also address broader questions 


of economic development. The international- 


community should seek to strengthen the 
rights and freedoms of all people to pursue a 
healthy, long and satisfying life. Our objective 
should be to meet human needs while 
promoting protection of the environment, as 
well as economic growth. Australia respects 
the right of sovereign states to determine 
population policies having regard to their 
national cultural, social and economic objec- 
tives. Australia will not seek to impose such 


* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 8, August 1984, page 
871, 
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values upon sovereign states by attaching 
conditions to aid programs. A special plea 
was made by Australia for consideration of 
the individual in determining population 
policies. Individuals should have the oppor- 
tunity, we said, to develop their full potential 
as human beings and as members of families 
and communities. Australia also emphasised 
the rights of indigenous minorities in the 
determination of national population and 
migration policies. Australia gave particular 
emphasis to issues concerning the status of 
women. Australia was co-sponsor of a move 
to strengthen the emphasis on the status of 
women in population programs. A link has 
been established by a working party between 
this conference and one which will be held in 
1985 to mark the end of the Decade of 
Women. 

This Government has put forward and 
implemented a non-discriminatory, responsi- 
ble program which effectively answers any 
views that the immigration intake is too high 
and is deliberately biased for or against any 
particular source of origin. This Govern- 
ment's policies will continue to emphasise 
family reunion, refugees, and to a lesser 
extent skilled labour and business migration. 
The family reunion program has been ex- 
panded concurrently with an overall reduc- 
tion in total migrant levels. 

Australia now has a positive refugee policy 
which seeks lasting solutions to refugee 
problems, continues to diversify the program 
to situations of real need, but which regards 
resettlement as a least desirable but at times 
necessary option. Australia is now influential 
in the formulation of refugee policy interna- 
tionally in co-operation with other nations 
such as the United States, and in the refugee 
councils of the world, such as the Executive 
Committee of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. 

Australia will not use the skilled labour 
intake as a means of ‘balance’ against people 
from Asia. We reject the idea of attempting to 
manipulate the racial mix of the program by 
engineering the category balance. Such a 
policy ts untenable, unnecessary and, as | 
have already pointed out, it would be 
counter-productive anyway. The © skilled 
labour intake is now an integral part of 
planned manpower policy. No longer are 
massive numbers coming to Australia to join 
a tight labour market. The business migration 
program is being developed as a contribution 
to the economic development of Australia by 
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taking full advantage of the entrepreneurial 
skills of those migrants who will settle in 
Australia as the important human element of 
the program. 

| believe that the account | have given 
provides a firm and clear basis on which the 
Opposition can, as it has indicated it would 
like to, rejoin a bi-partisan consensus on 
immigration policy. It is my impression that 
the Opposition as a whole is sincere about 
this, and | welcome recent statements by 
Opposition members, such as those of the 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition (Mr Howard) 
and the consistently honourable influence of 
the honourable member for Balaclava (Mr 
Macphee). Without seeking to stifle discus- 
sion on this important issue, the Government 
would welcome a return to a bipartisan 
approach to immigration policy. But in doing 
so, we should take care to ensure that such 
discussion, which should still eventuate, is 
rational and informed, based upon under- 
standing of past and present policies, and 
their results. | am sure no one in this House 
would want social divisions created and 
maintained which denigrate the contributions 
migrants have already made, and will con- 
tinue to make, to Australia’s future. 


Trade with Korea 


The following (edited) questions and 
answers appeared in Hansard on 10 
September: 


Mr O'Keefe — | ask the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade whether he is 
aware of Korea's tough line on trade imba- 
lance with Australia. Does this refer to 
Australia’s iron ore and coal trade in particu- 
lar? Can the Minister inform the House what 
steps are being taken to protect our trade and 
what negotiations are taking place with Korea 
on these important issues? 

Mr Lionel Bowen — Our trade relationships 
with Korea are very satisfactory indeed. 
There has been some press response to the 
question of developing country preference in 
respect of certain matters such as steel. Our 
market generally with Korea has been an 
expanding one, although this year there has 
been a reduction of beef to Korea because of 
that country being interested in advancing its 
domestic production of pork. Generally 
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speaking, in respect of iron ore or such 
matters, our trade is doing very well indeed. | 
note the sensitivity not only of Korea but of all 
countries in respect of developing-country 
preferences. The honourable member will 
also weigh up that matter in respect of what it 
means to Australia’s trading position and our 
own production. i 

In that respect | am talking about steel. We 
have a very substantial steel industry in 
Australia and we are looking at the question 
of an influx of imports that could well create a 
destabilising effect in that industry. The 
honourable gentleman himself comes from 
New South Wales and will be well aware of 
the fact that if we were not to have some 
marginal operation monitoring the situation 
in respect of imports we could well find 
massive retrenchments in industry, particu- 
larly in areas such as Wollongong, Newcastle 
and the like. 

iam sure the honourable gentleman will be 
well aware that what we do in terms of trade 
is always looked at in terms of balance. | think 
Korea has been able to say with a great deal 
of confidence that the raw materials it gets 
from Australia enable it, to its advantage, to 
go into secondary production, whether it be 
of steel or other matter, which it in turn 
exports. So there is no real danger to Korea in 
terms of its having the facility to get the raw 
materials from Australia at a very fair price. 
All that Australia is saying is that in terms of 
trade we do not want to be put in a situation 
in which, because of excessive import 
penetration, we in turn have an upset in our 
domestic production that can create disloca- 
tion in industry, particularly in provincial 
centres. 

The honourable gentleman will also know 
that last year’s trading position was a record 
one indeed. From the overall positions of the 
Department of Trade, we turned a deficit of 
$800m into a credit of over $1 billion. That 
gives honourable members an idea of the 
situation. If we want to look at the fastest 
growing areas of markets we will find them 
particularly in Korea and also in Hong Kong 
and Singapore — basically in South East 
Asia. There has been a quite remarkable 
improvement in our trading position. The 
honourable gentleman, | know, represents a 
rural community and will be well aware of the 
problems facing Australia with overproduc- 
tion. For example, in wheat, because of a 
pretty substantial wheat crop with a surplus 
still not sold from last year we are facing 
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enormous competition from the United 
States of America, Canada and the European 
Economic Community, which are subsidising 
their wheat sales on no-deposit three-year 
terms. What we are having to do as a 
government is to underwrite our wheat sales. 
| think last year we underwrote wheat sales to 
the extent of about $750m. The honourable 
gentleman will be well aware that there was a 
different complexion in years gone by be- 
cause it was a question of actually getting 
foreign exchange and paying for it. We are 
now facing enormous competition in a 
number of these markets. But the Govern- 
ment is very supportive of the primary 
production area and has to get that balance 
right in the process of support. It should be 
understood that we are anxious to give 
countries preferences but that they cannot be 
maintained if they are going to destabilise the 
local manufacturing base. 


United States: alleged nuclear 
first strike option 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 10 September: 


Senator Tate — | direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Has the Government been made 
aware of the statement emanating from a 
senior Pentagon source to the effect that 
President Reagan has the constitutional pow- 
er to launch a nuclear first strike in retaliation 
against conventional warfare, presumably 
launched by the Soviet Union and Warsaw 
Pact countries in Europe? What is the attitude 
of the Australian Government to this terrify- 
ing possibility of the unleashing of the 
nuclear arsenal without any consultation with 
Congress or its leadership? Is the Australian 
Government content that the triggering of the 
nuclear threshold, with uncertain escalation 
on both sides, should be vested in one person 
with whose nation we are in alliance and to 
which we provide facilities? Is the same 
power claimed by the President in relation to 
that country’s support for Australia under the 
ANZUS Treaty should we be under conven- 
tional attack? 

Senator Gareth Evans — | am aware of 
reports of an article in a recent issue of 
Foreign Policy Magazine by the head of the 
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Federation of American Scientists, Mr 
Jeremy Stone, suggesting that the United 
States President could lawfully use nuclear 
weapons only after consulting Congress. I am 
also aware of the reports over the weekend of 
more recent remarks attributed to Mr Chap- 
man Cox of the Pentagon General Counsel's 
Office, disagreeing with Mr Stone. | have not 
seen the full texts either of Mr Stone's article 
or Mr Cox's response. The press reports | 
have seen, however, suggest that Mr Cox's 
remarks appear to have been a restatement 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation's 
policy of flexible response, which leaves 
open the possibility of resort to the use of 
nuclear weapons in response to an over- 
whelming conventional attack by the Warsaw 
Pact forces so as to deter such an attack. 

The Government does not believe that 
United States defensive strategy envisages a 
pre-emptive disarming nuclear strike or ‘first 
strike’. Indeed, American Administration 
spokesmen have frequently stressed that this 
is not United States policy. President Reagan 
and other senior Administration officials have 
reiterated on many occasions over the past 
year — the President as recently as last 
weekend in a reported interview in the 
Sunday Times — his remarks to the United 
Nations General Assembly in September 
1983 that ‘a nuclear war cannot be won and 
must never be fought’. On 6 May 1984 United 
States Defense Secretary Weinberger said: 

It is definitely not in the intentions, in the 
plans, in the strategy or in the design of the 
American Government that any nuclear war 
be fought anywhere. We do not believe that a 
nuclear war can be won, no matter where it is 
fought. 

These statements are, of course, in accord 
with the Australian Government's approach 
to these matters. 

in his speech on disarmament to the House 
of Representatives on 6 June this year, the 
Prime Minister made a statement on the 
functions of the Australia-United States joint 
defence facilities.* He made clear that the 
highest levels of the United States Adminis- 
tration had been consulted and had acceded 
in the issuance of the statement, which 
contains the following extract, and | quote 
from the Prime Minister’s statement: 

We do not believe there can be a winning 





* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, page 
614. 
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side in a nuclear war. The notion of a nuclear 
first strike designed to disarm an adversary 
would be destabilising if it were to gain 
credence. 

| should point out on behalf of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs that it is a fundamental 
element of Australia’s foreign policy that the 
world’s nuclear weapons stockpiles should 
be reduced and eventually eliminated. Au- 
stralia has made clear that it would support a 
mutual and verifiable freeze on nuclear 
weapons stockpiles and urged that agree- 
ments should be reached which would lead 
to both qualitative restraints and quantitative 
reductions in nuclear forces. It has said on 
many occasions that there should be an early 
resumption of negotiations between the 
superpowers on the limitation and reduction 
of nuclear weapons and this position has 
been registered with both the Soviet and 
United States Governments. Australia is 
working actively in all relevant international 
forums for the achievement of these objec- 
tives. Finally, as for the view that the United 
States President could only lawfully use 
nuclear weapons after consulting Congress, 
this is really a matter for determination by the 
various branches of the United States Gov- 
ernment and not one on which it would be 
appropriate for any representative of the 
Australian Government to comment. 


United States: alleged nuclear 
first strike option 
The following (edited) 


answers appeared 
September: 


questions and 
in Hansard on 11 


Senator Mason — My question is addres- 
sed to the Minister representing the Minister 
for Defence. | say in preface that the Austra- 
lian Democrats are greatly disturbed by the 
failure of the Government to react decisively 
to the question of United States prepared- 
ness to undertake a nuclear first strike and 
that is why we press the matter with the 
Minister. Does the Minister agree that while 
the question of first strike preparedness in a 
nuclear versus nuclear weapons conflict may 
be justified as a deterrent suggestion, in the 
case of nuclear versus conventional 
weapons, which could well be the case in a 
European based conflict, the concept of 
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nuclear first strike as a deterrent is quite 
nonsensical and very dangerous to the 
world? Does the Government feel any re- 
sponsibility as a middle power and as an ally 
of the United States of America to attempt to 
influence that nation’s policy formulation on 
this critical issue? How would the Govern- 
ment assess the dangers to the Australian 
community of a United States nuclear first 
strike in a situation where the Warsaw Pact 
nations were using conventional weapons 
only? 


Senator Gareth Evans — | believe it is clear 
from my answers yesterday to questions on 
this subject from Senator Tate and Senator 
Mcintosh, and | think Senator Chipp, that the 
Government does not accept that the United 
States nuclear weapons policy envisages a 
disarming pre-emptive first strike. NATO’s 
deterrence policy is based on the doctrine, it 
has been acknowledged, of a flexibie re- 
sponse which leaves open the possibility of 
the first use, if required, of nuclear weapons 
in response to an overwhelming convention- 
al attack by the Warsaw Pact so as to deter 
such an attack. 


The doctrine of flexible response has been 
the cornerstone of NATO's deterrence policy 
for almost two decades and has been 
endorsed not only by successive United 
States administrations but also by all 16 
Western governments which constitute the 
NATO alliance. | should add that NATO 
spokesmen have stressed repeatedly that the 
NATO alliance is a defensive one, that its 
weapons exist to deter, and that none of its 
weapons will ever be used except in response 
to an attack. In that sense the question of a 
pre-emptive strike does not arise. The recent 
statement by Mr Chapman Cox, Genera! 
Counsel of the United States Defence Depart- 
ment, does not constitute a change in 
existing NATO and related United States 
policy as we read it. Accordingly, the Govern- 
ment does not propose to take up the matter 
with any of the NATO parties. 


As | said earlier, the Government does not 
accept that United States policy envisages a 
first strike. In this connection | simply repeat 
my statement of yesterday, which drew 
attention to the Prime Minister’s speech on 
disarmament in the House of Representatives 
on 6 June this year. In that speech the Prime 
Minister made a statement on the functions 
of the Australia-United States joint facilities. 
He made it clear that the highest levels of the 
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United States Administration had been con- 
sulted and had acceded to the issuance of 
that statement, which contains, to quote 
again what the Prime Minister said, the 
following passage: 

We do not believe there can be a winning 
side in a nuclear war. The notion of a nuclear 
first strike designed to disarm an adversary 
would be destabilising if it were to gain 
credence. 

As to ANZUS, the situation is clear. This 
matter was raised in Question Time yester- 
day, and | think this is an appropriate 
opportunity to add some further response, 
particularly to the matters raised by Senator 
Tate and Senator Mcintosh. The first of the 
relevant articles of the ANZUS Treaty, Article 
lll, states: 

The Parties will consult together whenever 
in the opinion of any of them the territorial 
integrity, political independence or security 
of any of the Parties is threatened in the 
Pacific. 

Article IV states: 

Each Party recognizes that an armed attack 
in the Pacific Area on any of the Parties would 
be dangerous to its own peace and safety and 
declares that it would act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes. 

So the answer to Senator Tate's question 
as to whether a flexible response also applies 
to ANZUS is clearly no. There is no equivalent 
provision in the ANZUS Treaty of the long- 
held NATO doctrine of flexible response, 
which is clearly based on circumstances quite 
different from those of the ANZUS context. 
Moreover, a reading of the most recent 
ANZUS Council communique will indicate 
the special attention given by the ANZUS 
partners to arms control and disarmament 
issues, including the great urgency for a 
substantial reduction of nuclear weaponry, to 
balanced and more stable levels. 

Senator Mason — | ask a supplementary 
question, Mr President. The Attorney has 
said, in essence, that the Government is 
assuming what the statements over the 
weekend by Mr Chapman Cox meant. It has 
reached certain assumptions on that basis. 
Do we take it from that that the Government 
intends to take the matter no further and to 
seek no further clarification? 

Senator Gareth Evans — To the extent that 
the Government takes Mr Chapman Cox's 
Statements as not constituting any change in 
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what has been the long articulated NATO 
policy of flexible response, then that is so. It 
may be that some more arcane meaning can 
be read into Mr Cox's statement, in which 
case there might need to be some further 
evaluation of it. Certainly | am advised that 
our reading of the statement is that it does 
not constitute any change of policy and as 
such does not justify such a further approach. 


South Africa: constitutional 
changes 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 13 September: 


Mr Hand — Is the Prime Minister aware of 
reports that the South African Government 
has banned public meetings in black 
townships to avert further unrest? Is it not a 
fact that the unrest arises from the perpetua- 
tion of apartheid which South Africa has tried 
to disguise in its new constitutional arrange- 
ments? 

Mr Hawke — In answer to the very 
important question from the honourable 
member for Melbourne, | want to say — and | 
would think that on this | speak for the whole 
of the House — that we deeply regret the 
recent violence and tragic loss of life in South 
Africa’s black townships. The situation arises 
from a combination of circumstances, but the 
major factor is the growing frustration and 
anger of the black majority in South Africa in 
being excluded from participation in the 
government of their own country. The simple 
fact is that the more than 20 million blacks 
who constitute more than 70 per cent of the 
population of that country are completely 
excluded from any participation in the elec- 
tion process at the national level. These 
much-heralded and much-vaunted new con- 
stitutional arrangements which extended the 
franchise to coloureds and Indians repre- 
sented, as | think is now universally recog- 
nised, only a marginal increase in democracy 
and unfortunately further institutionalised the 
apartheid system in that country. 

| believe the Australian Parliament and the 
Australian people should not and will not 
give any credence to a so-called democracy 
in which the real power is still held exclusive- 
ly by the white population, a ‘democracy’ for 
which the coloureds and the Indians have 
shown their contempt by the massive rejec- 
tions of attendance at the polls and a 
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‘democracy’ which can detain non-white 
community leaders without trial because they 
oppose the new constitutional arrangements. 

The true nature of the South African system 
was unfortunately underlined by the govern- 
ment measures announced on the 11th of this 
month which, over a wide area of South 
Africa, banned until the end of the month all 
indoor gatherings critical of the Government. 
Symbolically, a major purpose of the ban is to 
prevent meetings to commemorate the 
seventh anniversary of the death in police 
custody of the black South African fighter for 
political rights, Steve Biko. This ban on 
political gatherings follows the detention of 
more than 40 leading African and Indian 
activists associated with the multiracial Un- 
ited Democratic Front, the body which led the 
very successful boycott of the elections to 
which | have just referred. In this context | use 
advisedly the words in today's Australian 
which said: 

The panoply of repressive measures taken 
by the Government strongly recalls the state 
of emergency after the 1960 Sharpeville 
massacre... 

In this House on 4 September, my col- 
league the Minister for Foreign Affairs urged 
the Opposition to reconsider policy declara- 
tions that it had made calling for a more 
accommodating attitude to the apartheid 
system in South Africa. That is the fact and it 
is on record. | repeat the call of the Foreign 
Minister. | would simply say this: | have had 
occasion a number of times in the past — and 
| do so again — publicly to applaud without 
reservation the totally principled stand taken 
on this issue by my predecessor, the Rt Hon. 
Maicolm Fraser. He has at all times been 
unequivocal in his opposition to apartheid in 
South Africa. He has never by word or deed 
qualified that commitment in any way, and it 
is a pleasure for me in this place again to 
commend my predecessor for that con- 
tinuing totally principled commitment. | ex- 
press the hope that that position will not be 
qualified, as it has been, by his successors. 


international economy 
The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 13 September: 


Senator Walsh — On 7 June 1984 Senator 
Lajovic asked me, as Minister representing 
the Treasurer, a question without notice 
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concerning international debts. The Treasur- 
er has provided the following information in 
answer to the honourable senator's question: 

Statistics from a number of sources have to 
be used to provide an analysis of a country’s 
external debt. 

(1) Debts to Banks 

The international Monetary Fund (IMF) 
publishes a monthly volume of /nternational 
Financial Statistics. its tables provide the 
most comprehensive published information 
about international debts to banks and de- 
posits with banks, under the headings of 
interbank accounts, bank credit to non-banks, 
and bank deposits of non-banks. The publica- 
tion contains data up to about 6 months 
before the time of publication. Its tables relate 
only to IMF member countries and hence 
have a limited coverage of the Eastern 
European countries. The IMF's statistics do 
not include projection of repayment obliga- 
tions. Table 1 shows figures from this source 
for major debtor countries as of December 
1983. 

The Bank for International Settlement (BIS) 
publishes /nternational Banking Develop- 
ments, a quarterly bulletin showing indi- 
vidual countries’ positions with respect to the 
Western banks and those offshore branches 
which report to the BIS. These figures are 
incorporated in the relevant tables in the 
IMF's publication /nternational Financial Sta- 
tistics, just mentioned. The BIS also publishes 
a bi-annual bulletin, The Maturity Distribution 
of International Lending, showing the periods 
within which each country’s repayment 
obligations to banks are scheduled. Table 2 
shows figures from the second BIS source, 
for major debtor countries as of June 1983. 

(2) Medium and long-term debts of all 
kinds 

The World Bank publishes annually a 
volume of World Debt Tables, with compre- 
hensive statistics about the external debt of 
103 developing countries which report to it. 
Eastern European countries are not included. 
The statistics mainly concern debts con- 
tracted or guaranteed by public authorities of 
the debtor countries, but for some countries 
include privately-contracted non-guaranteed 
debt. There is some overlap with the IMF or 
BIS statistics for debts to banks, where the 
statistics in the World Debt Tables include 
either public or private debts of which 
non-resident banks are creditors; but the 
World Debt Tables do not include data for any 
short-term debt (that is, debt with original 
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maturity of one year or jess). The latest issue 
for 1983-84 contains time-series statistics up 
to 1982, and also projections of debt- 
servicing obligations up to 1990 relating to 
public debts at the end of 1982. Table 3 shows 
selected statistics from this source for major 
debtor countries. 
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Table 1 (cont.) 


Selected countries’ positions vis-a-vis com- 
mercial banks 


{at end of 1983 — in U.S.$ billion) 





Latin America (cont.) 














(3) Trade-related debts Chile ........... 11.91 4.49 7.42 
The Organisation for Economic Co- Columbia....... 5.93») 2.57(b) 3.36 
operation and Development (OECD) pub- Ecuador........ 4.200) 1.31} 289 
lishes, jointly with the BIS, Statistics on Mexico....... z 85.09 er, ae 
External Indebtedness. This half-yearly pub- Fie er Sig aa Bir ia Le 
lication extends the BIS statistics by showing e aca 
the component of each country’s internation- sta 
al debts which comprises trade-related a r LErTAS o pee ~ poe 
obligations other than to banks, so far as Sy she eae eee l l po 
outh Korea . 23.42 6.60 16.82 
these are reported to the OECD. Some of Malaysia........ 9.99 517 4.82 
these obligations are short-term and not Philippines ..... 14.63 3.09 11.54 
included in the World Bank’s tables. Table 4 Thailand.. ...... 5.65 2.08 3.57 
shows figures from this source for major Africa 
debtor countries as of June 1983; as implied = pigeria. 6.04(b) 1.7g(b! 4.25 
above, the figures here are additional to Ivory Coast ..... 2.30 0.38 1.92 
those in Tables 1 and 2, but partly overlap Morocco........ 3.555) 0.58'>) 2.97 
those in Table 3. Nigeria ......... 7,75 2.20 5.55 
Eastern Europe 
Table 1 Czechoslovakia. . 2.45) 091 1.54 
Selected countries’ positions vis-a-vis com- Germany, Dem R 7.83) 3.23 4.60 
mercial banks Hungary ona Da 8.62 1.54 7.08 
Poland ......... 10.441) 1.08) 9.36 
(at end of 1983 — in U.S.$ billion) Romania........ 3,47) 0.45(b) 3.02 
Turkey... 8.81(a) 2.53!a) 6.28 
(1) (2) (3) USSR ......... 14.870) 9.65tb) 5.22 
Country of Gross Deposits Net debt Yugoslavia...... 14.51 2.72 11.79 
borrowers’ debt with to banks 
depositors to banks banks (1}-(2) Source: IMF International Financial Statistics, June 
1984, except as noted. 
Latin America (a) = Partially based on data for third quarter 1983. 
Argentina....... 24.07 6.57 17.50 (b) = Data from BIS, /nternational Banking De- 
Brazil........... 73,14!) 7.93! 65,21 velopments, April 1984. 
Table 2 
Maturity distribution of international lending of BIS reporting banks 
Percentage Percentage 
Bank lending Percentage due between due in more 
at end June due within one and two than two 
Country of borrower 1983 U.S.$bn one year years years 
Latin America 
Argentina  vccccuh eis eeatew tae: 25.45 | 53.4 6.8 
51a: 2 | Se ne ee eT Te ae ane ae 62.78 34.0 5.6 
CIN Go ina ga nae E we bead 10.95 37.6 7.2 
CõlomDið jos. c630 se oa heehee te eed 6.63 47.9 5.6 
BCU AGO ies on oe nah wees eee 4.38 55.5 7.7 
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Table 2 (cont.) 
Maturity distribution of international lending of BIS reporting banks 





Percentage Percentage 
Bank lending Percentage due between due in more 





at end June due within one and two than two 
Country of borrower 1983 U.S.$bn one year years years 
— Latin America (cont.} 
Mexico .............0 200. ccc eee eee 65.48 47.7 6.8 41.4 
PONE aioe chain ookesionta Phases 5.31 58.1 7.4 27.2 
Venezuela.............0...00..00.005. 27.77 57.2 7.3 29.2 
Total for Latin America ............... 217.88 45.4 6.7 41.6 
Asia 
CINE sedara solace ap bout eias 1.51 47.3 9.7 30.6 
INDONGSIA EEE EEEE E pee eee 10.88 35.5 75 48.4 
South Korea......................... 22.73 56.5 5.1 34.6 
Malaysia ........... Side a dated NN 7.93 27.9 3.0 60.0 
Philippines .... cc cen kee phen sewed 13.34 59.7 3.9 32.9 
Thailand 3d een ewe oeornes awe Beaks 4.87 54.4 7.1 34.8 
Total for Asia ........................ 74.12 49.5 5.5 39.0 
Africa 
PUNO Back cacao av, coeds Sores 7.13 17.1 11.5 43.6 
Ivory Coast 000000 cece cece as 3.18 24.0 4.8 28.9 
MOTOCCO css cada thine tow ua eda a 3.79 26.0 4.4 30.0 
Nigeria.......... nET ONEAN tes areas 9.25 39.0 7.6 38.5 
Total for Africa.........00..0..000....0. 34.83 30.7 7.2 32.6 
Eastern Europe 
Czechoslovakia ................0-.... 2.74 32.3 9.4 49.0 
Germany, Dem. R. uaaa aana aa 8.26 38.8 14.4 31.3 
PORT voa eea EE NE S 6.42 36.0 14.1 40.9 
Poland ........... pants gk es ete ke en 12.16 29.3 75 48.2 
Romania ......... A te cies Be oe 4.07 = Ny 
POR OY E ee Ree Tse 3.84 25.0 5.6 60.1 
USSR a. OTE E EE E 14.97 46.0 8.5 28.1 
Yugoslavia ........... 00.0... ...00-,. 9.55 30.0 10.6 43.1 
Total for Eastern Europea... 50.40 38.0 10.2 36.4 





Note: Rows do not add up to 100 per cent owing to an unallocated component of reported loans. 
Source: BIS, Maturity Distribution of International Lending, December 1983. 
(a) Does not include Turkey and Yugoslavia. 


Table 3 
Medium and long-term debt of selected countries 
(at end of 1982, in U.S.$ billions) 





Public/publicity guaranteed debt 





Of which Private non- 

official Supplier Financial guaranteed debt 

Countries Total creditors credits markets (where given) 
Latin America 

Argentina ......... Ce ee 15.78 1.99 2.38 11.41 si 

Brazil cc cua sete ena a eana 47.59 8.18 1.08 38.20 23.12 

CONG ra EAA ee cd 5.24 1.31 0.33 3.03 8.73 
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Medium and long-term debt of selected countries 
{at end of 1982, in U.S.$ billions) 





Public/publicity guaranteed debt 





Of which Private non- 
official Supplier Financial guaranteed debt 
Countries Total creditors credits markets (where given} 
Latin America (cont.) | 
Colombia 4 ifoh oe esei er bruda 6.21 2.99 0.34 2.88 1.22 
LET- 2t 456454805 EOE 3.91 1.56 0.24 2.11 . 
MGEXICO fos n2ccbt ete e renea a 50.41 7.10 0.35 42.96 
Peru ........ Sate Sev eile AES KESERI 6.71 3.37 0.77 2.57 
Venezuela... oaaae 12.12 0.30 0.12 11.68 
Asia 
Indonesia ..................... 18.42 10.99 1.75 5.54 ss 
South Korea................... 20.06 8.34 2.04 9.68 1.44 
Malaysia ...................... 7.67 1.77 0.21 5,68 si 
Philippines ... uoaa 8.84 3.85 0.33 4.66 3.16 
Thailand 2) one rupie eaei 6.21 3.50 0.17 2.54 2.32 
Africa 
Algeria... bh ada ao ewe teas 13.57 2.90 2.68 7.99 
Ivory Coast .................... 4.54 1.34 0.34 2.86 
MOTOCEO oooh bonnes ES a5 6.08 1.14 0.01 4.94 
Nigeria............. RETTES 9.03 4.90 0.26 3.87 
Eastern Europe 
Hungaly osha doe ererek uneei 6.74 0.96 0.53 5.25 " 
Tko cats AEE S 15.04 9.79 0.93 4.32 0.39 
VUOQOSIQV S252 oes pels aE eE 5.63 4.12 0.01 1.50 10.45 


Source: World Bank, World Debt Tables, 1983-84. 


Table 4 


Selected countries’ non-bank trade-related 
debts 
{as reported to OECD, at end of June 1983 
— in U.S.$ billions) 





Latin America 


Argentina ..................... Si Wiad ih 2.26 
RAZ cei co a E WHET bee ee NOES 7.32 
CNA Gs E teed & OG, gies E E 0.48 
Colombia x. nctictc sad cay eit de hd wee x 0.20 
Ecuador... 28 ay bce gy tiga eka bebeaes 0.40 
MEXICO’ 64:20 ee hee de po AEE T 3.66 
BIS eet a Wen ea ee eee aes eee 0.67 
Venezuela... ee 1.46 
Asia 

Ciao 6 oes wa oe pe ee a 3.68 
HIGONCSI Asoo heck ao) oe hey oh ean 3.77 
South Korea... aaa aaa are 5.01 

Malaysia .........0.00.0..0.0.00.00..0.0.. 0.70 
Philippines nnau auaa aa. EEE 1.58 
TG ANG eerde esaa a E iah a 1.19 
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Table 4 (cont.) 


Selected countries’ non-bank trade-related 
debts 
(as reported to OECD, at end of June 1983 
— in U.S.$ billions) 





Africa 
PUIG CHES posin neien E oad seins 8.15 
Ivory Coast ..... eee a a fake Sawa es 0.57 
WOTOCCO a aidara indus eee 1.11 
Nigeria. ........... Sw ebtetscs choke te Ak Gs 3.37 

Eastern Europe 
Czechoslovakia ....0.0..0 000000000. .0005. 0.76 
Germany,DemR...... AEE A Aamo wa 1.58 
PUNO OEY and edie da Kalen ane a aani 0.25 
Polan i eeri oo ewer aa a ue ot So ones eke 2.16 
ROMON sea dees eed ce we SRS eee es 0.49 
TOKOV oea lanen A rA e RORE AG 2.65 
OR a r ENE a cd em 11.83 
VUQOSIAVIE ees rua n eae ees da 1.74 





Source: OECD/BIS, Statistics on External Indebted- 
ness, April 1984. 
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international debt problem 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 13 September: 


Senator Childs asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Treasurer, upon notice, on 7 June 
1984: 
(1) Can the Treasurer confirm the accuracy 
of the claim in an article in the Sydney 
Morning Herald of 5 June 1984, in relation to 
the top five United States banks that‘... in all 
cases their loans to the four big Latin 
American debtors — Mexico, Brazil, Vene- 
zuela and Argentina — represent more than 
100 per cent of their shareholders funds.’ 

(2) What effecis will the current interna- 
tional debt problem have on the Australian 


Lending to: 

Mexico Brazil 
Citicorp) ............. 2 2 874 3 073 
Bank America’. .....0... 2 358 2 347 
Chase Manhattan! ._.... 1 567 2 308 
Manufacturers’ Hanover? 1915 2 130 
J.P. Morgan? ........... 1174 1 785 


economy and in particular the Australian 
financial system. 

Senator Walsh — The Treasurer has pro- 
vided the following answer to the honourable 
senator's question: 

(1) Up-to-date, complete and consistent 
official information on lending by United 
States banks to individual Latin American 
countries is difficult to obtain. However, the 
information set out in the table below 
supports the claim in the press report to 
which the honourable senator refers. These 
figures indicate that total loans to Mexico, 
Brazil, Venezuela and Argentina from each of 
Citicorp, Bank America, Chase Manhattan, 
Manufacturers Hanover and J.P. Morgan 
considerably exceed shareholders’ equity of 
each of these banks. 


Shareholders 


Venezuela Argentina Total equity4 
1 435 nas 7 382 6 044 
1524 nas 6 229 4310 
1 220 823 5 918 3 684 
1 084 1 321 6 450 2 575 

464 741 4 164 2 973 


1 Lending data is sourced from the United States Federal Financial Institutions Examinations Council's 
{FFIEC} Country Exposure Information Report as at 31 March 1984. 

2 Lending data is sourced from company Annual Reports as at 31 December 1983. 

3 Loans represent less than 1 per cent of Bank’s assets. 

4 Shareholders’ equity is obtained from FFIEC as at 31 March 1984. 


(2) The Australian commercial banks have 
relatively small exposures, for the most part, 
to developing countries with debt servicing 
difficulties. It would, therefore, be reasonable 
to expect the direct effect of these difficulties 
on the Australian financial system and the 
Australian economy to be limited. 

The indirect effects of the international debt 
situation on the Australian economy and 
financial system are more difficult to assess. 
Initially, lower economic growth rates and 
foreign exchange shortages in debtor coun- 
tries might adversely affect Australian ex- 
ports to such countries. Australian exports to 
third countries might also suffer, either 
because of the more vigorous promotion of 
debtor countries’ exports in these markets or 
because such third countries themselves 
have experienced lower export demand. As 
against that, net capital inflows to Australia 
might be higher than otherwise as foreign 
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investors seek to place their assets in coun- 
tries with more favourable economic pros- 
pects. 

in general, the implications of the interna- 
tional debt problem for the Australian eco- 
nomy, and for the Australian financial sys- 
tem, cannot be expected to be favourable. 
But how unfavourable they might be will 
depend partly on the success of efforts 
currently being made internationally to man- 
age and overcome, debt servicing problems. 
To the extent that debtor countries are 
successful in restoring their economies to a 
healthy state, the adverse implications of the 
international debt problem for countries like 
Australia will be minimised. Apart from that, 
adverse implications for the Australian eco- 
nomy will also be minimised to the extent 
that Australia can achieve stable and non- 
inflationary growth as a result of its own 
domestic economic policies. 
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World Heritage List 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 13 September: 


Dr Klugman asked the Minister for Home 
Affairs and Environment, upon notice, on 21 
August 1984: 

(1) How many places are included in the 
World Heritage List. 

(2) How many of these are situated in (a) 
Australia, (b) Canada, (c) France, (d) the 
Federal Republic of Germany, (e) the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Germany, (f) Italy, (g) the 
United States of America, (h) the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and (i) Yugoslavia. 


Mr Cohen — The answer to the honourable 
member's question is as follows: 

(1) 165. 

(2) (a) Australia — 5: Kakadu National Park, 
The Great Barrier Reef, Willandra Lakes 
Region, Western Tasmania Wildlife National 
Parks, Lord Howe Island Group. 

(b) Canada — 8: Anthony Island, Head- 
Smashed-in Bison Jump; L'Anse aux 
Meadows National Historic Park, Nahanni 
National Park, Dinosaur Provincial Park, 
Burgess Shale Site, Wood Buffalo National 
Park, Klaune National Park/Wrangell-St Elias 
National Monument (Canada and United 
States of America). 

(c) France — 15: Mount St Michel and its 
Bay, Chartres Cathedral, Palace and Park of 
Versailles, Vezelay, Church and Hill, Deco- 
rated Grottos of the Vezers Valley, Palace and 
Park of Fountainbleau, Chateau and Estate of 
Chambord, Amiens Cathedral, The Roman 
Theatre and its surroundings and the ‘Trium- 
phal Arch’ of Orange, Roman and Romanes- 
que Monuments of Arles, Cistercian Abbey of 
Fonenay, The Royal Saltworks of Arc et 
Senans, Place Stanislas, Place de la Carriers 
and Place d’Alliance, Nancy, Cape Girolata, 
Cape Porto and Scandola Nature Reserve 
(Corsica), Church of  Saint-Savin-Sur- 
Gartempo. 

(d) Federal Republic of Germany — 4: 
Aachen Cathedral, Speyer Cathedral, Wurz- 
berg Residence with the Court Gardens and 
Residence Square, The Pilgrimage Church of 
Wies. 

(f) Italy — 4: Rock drawings in Valcamoni- 
ca, The Historic Centre of Rome, The Church 
and Dominican Convent of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie with ‘The Last Supper’ by Leonardo da 
Vinci, The Historic Centre of Florence. 

(g) U.S. — 11: Mesa Verde National Park, 
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Longitudinal dune moving east from the ‘Walls of 
China’, in the Willandra Lakes Region. (Photo by 
J.M. Bowler). 


Yellowstone National Park, Grand Canyon 
National Park, Everglades National Park, 
Mammoth Cave National Park, Olympic 
National Park, Independence Hall, Redwood 
National Park, Cahokia Mounds State Historic 
Site, Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
La Fortaleza and San Juan Historic Site 
(Puerto Rico). 

(i) Yugoslavia — 7: Old City of Dubrovnik, 
Stari Ras and Sopocani, Historical Complex 
of Split with the Palace of Diocletian, Plitvice . 
Lakes National Park, The Ohrid region with its 
cultural and historical aspects and its natural 
environment, Natural and Culturo-Historical 
Region of Kotor, Durmitor National Park. 

(e) and (h) The Democratic Republic of 
Germany and the USSR are not parties to the 
Convention for the Protection of the World 
Cultural and Natural Heritage. 
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Statements 


International Year of Peace: 
appointment of Director 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 
September: 


Mrs Stella Cornelius OBE — a prominent 
business executive and activist in the cause 
_of peace and disarmament for many years — 
has been appointed Director of the 1986 
International Year of Peace (!YP) program in 
Australia. Mrs Cornelius will be directing the 
IYP program on a consultancy basis. The lYP 
was proclaimed by the United Nations Gener- 
al Assembly in 1982. 

The Australian Government has decided to 
respond to this UN decision in as positive a 
way as possible with a program of activities 
at Federal and State levels during 1986 which 
will reflect the high priority it gives to its 
peace and disarmament policies. 

Possible activities being investigated in- 
clude a major peace conference, establish- 
ment of peace research fellowships, produc- 
tion of a special film and the inclusion in 
school curricula of peace studies. 

Mrs Cornelius’ active role over a long time 
as both business executive and worker for 
peace makes her exactly the person needed 
to direct this major program. 

She is Vice President of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, 






he? cì 
Ta y” ig 
Mrs Stella Cornelius, OBE. 
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an organisation set up 69 years ago by 
women on both sides during World War I. 

She is a patron of the Australian Peace and 
Development Research Institute which pro- 
duced the original proposal to establish a 
peace research centre in Australia. 

She is a founding member of the Inter- 
Religious Council for Peace and convenor of 
the Peace Program of the UN Association of 
Australia. 

Mrs Cornelius initiated the Media Peace 
Prize and organised the pilot scheme in 
Australia which led to the establishment of 
the Media Peace Prize in 13 other countries. 

In addition, she is a Fellow of the Australian 
Institute of Management and was one of the 
first women ever to go overseas with Austra- 
lian Government trade missions. 

The Government's decision to put its lYP 
program into such active and capable hands 
reflects the importance it allots to the issue of 
peace. 

Peace and disarmament occupy a pivotal 
place in our foreign policy. 

The Government has expanded the role of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs in support 
of peace and disarmament. It appointed Mr 
Richard Butler last year as Australia’s first 
ever Ambassador for Disarmament. It is 
establishing a peace research institute at the 
ANU. 

In the UN and in the Conference on 
Disarmament in Geneva, it is playing a 
vigorous role in the establishment of agree- 
ments that will end nuclear testing and 
chemical weapons and prevent an arms race 
in outer space. 

The Government is confident that the IYP 
program in 1986 — directed by such a 
capable and active person as Mrs Cornelius 
— will strengthen and amplify support for 
these policies by the Australian people. 


South Africa: detention of 
political leaders 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 
September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today deplored the continuing 
detention without trial of prominent South 
African community leaders opposed to elec- 
tions held over the past two weeks in South 
Africa. Mr Hayden also expressed concern 
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over incidents of police violence directed 
against those people demonstrating peace- 
fully outside polling stations. 

There has been widespread opposition in 
South Africa to the elections, which were for 
the minority, racially segregated ‘coloured’ 
and Indian Chambers of the new South 
African Parliament. This opposition was re- 
flected in public meetings and demonstra- 
tions and university and school boycotts, and 
in very low voter participation. 

Those detained included leaders of the 
multi-racial United Democratic Front and 
leaders of the Natal and Transvaal Indian 
Congresses. 

Mr Hayden said that the detentions were 
clearly directed at stifling public opposition to 
the Government's new constitutional 
arrangements. He said the arrests and deten- 
tions further demonstrated the South African 
Government's intolerance of political opposi- 
tion. The low vote showed the inadequacy of 
the constitutional changes to meet the just 
aspirations of South Africa’s disenfranchised 
majority. 


Department of Foreign Affairs: 
appointment of Secretary 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 3 September: 


The appointment of Professor Stuart Fran- 
cis Harris as Secretary, Department of Fore- 
ign Affairs is to be recommended to the 
Governor-General in Council. 

The appointment of Professor Harris fol- 
lows the announcement earlier this year by 
the present Secretary, Mr P.G.F. Henderson, 
that he proposed to stand down as Secretary 
in September this year, upon completion of 
five years in the position. 

Professor Harris is currently Director and 
Professor of Resource Economics, Centre for 
Resource and Environmental Studies at the 
Australian National University. He has pre- 
viously held senior positions in the Common- 
wealth Public Service, including as Deputy 
Secretary in the then Department of Overseas 
Trade and as Director of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Until Professor Harris takes up duty in the 
near future, and in the absence of Mr 
Henderson overseas as from the end of this 
week, Mr W.G.T. Miller, at present Acting 
Deputy Secretary in the Department, will be 
Acting Secretary. 
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Dr Stuart Harris. (ANU photo). 


Curriculum vitae 


Full name: 
Stuart Francis Harris 

Date of birth: 
14 March 1931 

Academic qualifications: 
B.Ec. Sydney (Hons) 
Ph.D., ANU (specialising in international 
trade) 

Present position: 
Director and Professor of Resource Econo- 
mics, Centre for Resource and Environmen- 
tal Studies, Australian National University 

Previous career details: 
1982 — Visiting Professor, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, London 
1978 — Senior Research Associate, Trade 
Policy Research Centre, London ; 
1975-82 — Professor of Resource Econo- 
mics and Head, Resources Program, Centre 
for Resource and Environmental Studies, 
ANU 
1972-75 — Deputy Secretary, Department 
of Overseas Trade 
1967-72 — Director, Australian Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 

Membership of bodies: 
Chairman, Australia-Japan Research Com- 
mittee. 
Task Force Co-ordinator, Pacific Economic 
Co-operation Conference. 
Member, Antarctic Research Policy Advis- 
ory Committee. 
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Department of Health: 
appointment of Secretary 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 3 September: 


The Secretary, Department of Health, Mr 
L.J. Willett, is to take up appointment for a 
period as Director of the Merit Protection and 
Review Agency. 

As a consequence, the Government will be 
recommending to the Governor-General in 
Council the appointment of Mr Bernard 
Vincent McKay as Secretary, Department of 
Health, as from 10 September. Mr McKay is 
currently Secretary of the New South Wales 
Health Department. He was a former Chair- 
man of the South Australian Health Commis- 
sion and previously held positions in the 
Commonwealth Department of Health. 

Mr Willett’'s appointment as Director of the 
Merit Protection and Review Agency is an 
interim appointment to assist with the estab- 
lishment of the Agency. It is the Govern- 
ment’s intention to recommend Mr Willett's 
appointment to statutory positions on the 
Health Insurance Commission and the Com- 
monwealth Serum Laboratories Commission. 


Bicentennial Science Centre 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Science and Technology, Mr Barry Jones, 
MP, the Minister for Territories and Local 
Government, Mr Tom Uren, MP, and the 
Minister for Home Affairs and Environment, 
Mr Barry Cohen, MP, on 4 September: 


The Minister for Science and Technology, 
Mr Barry Jones, the Minister for Territories 
and Local Government, Mr Tom Uren and the 
Minister for Home Affairs and Environment, 
Mr Barry Cohen, jointly announced today that 
the Government had agreed to commence 
negotiations with potential sponsors for the 
establishment of a national science centre as 
a bicentennial project. 

if the centre proceeds, it would be based in 
Canberra but it would reach out to the whole 
community through touring exhibitions and 
provision of exhibits to other institutes 
throughout Australia. 

The centre has been suggested by the 
Australian Bicentennial Authority as part of 
the National Program of Projects and Events 
to celebrate the bicentenary in 1988. 
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Though similar to some overseas science 
centres, Mr Jones said that the Government 
intended that the centre would be uniquely 
Australian and in tune with the bicentennial 
themes. The centre would be based on 
participatory (or ‘hands on‘) exhibits and 
displays. 

Mr Uren said that the National Capital 
Development Commission has been asked to 
conduct site analysis and design studies for 
the proposed centre. 

Mr Cohen said that the Government, 
through the Australian Bicentennial Author- 
ity's National Program, had earmarked $4 
million (July 1982 prices) towards the capital 
and establishment costs (estimated to total 
about $12.5 million) and would be seeking 
sponsors to contribute towards the centre. 

Mr Jones said that a planning committee 
would be established as soon as possible to 
develop the proposal further. It was intended 
that the committees would report back to the 
Government early next year and a final 
decision would be made in the Budget 
context in 1985. 


National Search and Rescue 
School opened in Canberra 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 4 
September: 


The Minister for Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley, 
today opened the Department of Aviation’s 
new National Search and Rescue (SAR) 
School at Cooleman Court, Canberra. 

The school was established in 1971 at the 
Department's Central Training College in 
Melbourne for formal search and rescue 
training to standardise and upgrade SAR 
procedures in the Department's Rescue Co- 
ordination Centres. Since the school’s move 
to Canberra in 1981 it has had to operate in 
temporary accommodation. 

‘Now with a permanent base, we have been 
able to take advantage of advanced technolo- 
gy in well-designed and functional Rescue 
Co-ordination Centre simulators, exercise 
input and control rooms and a spacious, 
well-appointed classroom,’ said Mr Beazley. 

Initially, courses were based on United 
States Coast Guard methods but over the 
years these have been adapted to suit 
Australian needs in both continental and 
maritime environments. 

Since its formation, the National Search 
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and Rescue School has conducted 50 domes- 

tic and six international courses. 

Mr Beazley said that in recognising the 
need for close co-operation and co-ordination 
with other search and rescue organisations, 
the Department had: 

è encouraged the attendance at the National 
SAR School of officers of State and Federal 
police, Department of Defence and the 
Australian Coastal Surveillance Centre; 

è commenced training civil aviation orga- 
nisations with SAR capabilities, such as the 
National Safety Council of Australia; and 

è inaugurated an annual national SAR con- 
ference involving all major Australian SAR 
authorities. 

Mr Beazley said the provision of permanent 
dedicated search and rescue resources in 
Australia was not a practical proposition. 
Such a specialist service could be provided 
but at enormous expense to the taxpayer. 

‘We must depend on the self-help principle 
which has to be effective and efficient,’ he 
said. 

‘This self-help system forms the basis of 
civil aviation search and rescue and was 
recommended by the Whitecross review 
team. The committee recommended the 
retention of the system which calls for the 
mobilisation of air, land and sea units 
normally used for other purposes’. 

‘But to supplement this system we need 
semi-dedicated facilities strategically located 
in Australia, with properly trained operators, 
to provide a rapid first response capability in 
the event of an emergency’. 

‘It is essential that private organisations 
with specialist search and rescue capability 
be encouraged to assist in the overall search 
and rescue effort,’ he said. 

Mr Beazley said he had recently inspected 
the National Safety Council of Australia’s 
emergency facilities at La Trobe Valley, 
Victoria, where semi-dedicated SAR aircraft 
and crews are on constant standby. 

But at this stage, the NSCA was the only 
civil organisation outside the Department of 
Aviation which was certificated to conduct 
multi-unit supply dropping. 


Contribution to UNDP 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 5 
September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
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Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia 
will contribute $16 million to the United 
Nations Development Program (UNDP) for 
use in 1984 programs for technical assistance 
to developing countries. 

This is the largest payment to any UN 
organisation other than the World Food 
Program which will receive $53.5 million in 
grain, commodities and cash from the Au- 
stralian aid budget this year. It signifies 
Australia’s high regard for the UNDP, and 
reaffirms the Government's view of the 
UNDP as the major co-ordinating and financ- 
ing channel in the UN system for technical 
co-operation. 


Death of former Indonesian 
Foreign Minister 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 5 September: 


The Prime Minister today sent the follow- 
ing message to President Soeharto of in- 
donesia: 

‘| was deeply saddened to learn of the 

sudden death of Adam Malik on 5 

September. 

Adam Malik earned great respect and 
many friends as a leading statesman of 
indonesia. | knew him as Foreign Minister, 
in which capacity he gave long and disting- 
uished service to your country. Adam 
Malik’s last appointment to the high office 
of Vice-President was a fitting climax to a 
diverse career which spanned the history of 
the Indonesian Republic. He will be sadly 
missed. 

| would be sincerely grateful if Your 
Excellency would accept my condolences 
on behalf of the Government and people of 
Australia. | would also appreciate it if my 
condolences could be conveyed to Mrs 
Malik and her family. 

R.J.L. Hawke’ 


Contribution to Commonwealth 
Fund for Technical Co-operation 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 5 
September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today an Australian 
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Government contribution of $6.065 million to 
the Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co- 
operation (CFTC) for its programs in 1984-85. 

The payment maintains Australia’s share of 
total contributions by Commonwealth mem- 
ber Governments. Britain and Canada pro- 
vide the bulk of the rest of the CFTC program. 

The CFTC expects to expand its program of 
$35 million this year, through the services of 
over 300 long-term experts, 50 short-term 
experts, and many training programs. Half of 
the program is destined for smaller and 
disadvantaged countries, with a greater prop- 
ortion this year going to the Commonwealth 
countries in Asia and the Pacific. 

The Government also paid a further 
$400 000 last month to the special CFTC 
account, completing Australia’s pledge of 
$1.5 million, for Commonwealth regional 
activities in agriculture, energy, industrial 
development, trade and maritime affairs. 

Mr Hayden said that this support of 
technical assistance maintained the Govern- 
ment's support for Commonwealth function- 
al co-operation, which complements Austra- 
lia’s other bilateral, regional and multilateral 
aid programs. 


Issue of visas to visitors from 
Greece and Italy 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 5 September: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Stewart West, today tabled figures in 
Parliament relating to the issue of visitors’ 
visas from Greece and Italy. 

‘These figures show quite clearly that 
allegations of problems relating to the issue 
of visitors’ visas from Europe, especially from 
Greece and Italy, are unfounded,’ Mr West 
said, 

‘In 1983-84, 90 per cent of visitor visa 
applications from Greece were successful, 
and 96 per cent of applications from Italy 
were successful’. 

‘Successful applications for visitors’ visas 
from Greece have steadily risen since 1979- 
80’. | 

‘The success rate for applications from Italy 
have also remained consistently high’. 

‘Australia places a high priority on provid- 
ing as much access as possible to free 
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movement of visitors between Australia and 
European countries’. 

‘lam sure the figures | tabled today will put 
to rest any suggestion that visitors from 
European countries, especially Italy and 
Greece, are being discriminated against,’ Mr 
West added. 


Trade policy review 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 6 September: 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade, Mr Lionel Bowen, today announced 
that he had set up a task force to critically 
examine Australia’s international trade policy 
options and to recommend to him trade 
policy objectives for the future, as well as the 
institutional arrangements appropriate to the 
achievement of those objectives. 

The task force will comprise Mr Colin 
Teese, Deputy Secretary, Department of 
Trade; Mr Brian Burdekin, Principal Adviser 
to the Minister for Trade and Mr Darren 
Gribble, currently Minister (Commercial) at 
the Australian Embassy in Brussels. 

Mr Bowen said there was increasing con- 
cern in major capitals about the state of the 
world trading system and a new round of 
multinational trade negotiations was almost 
certain to commence in the next 12 months. 
He said Australia had already endorsed the 
principle of a new negotiating round — 
providing that items of major interest to us 
were on the negotiating table. These included 
agriculture, non-tariff barriers and safe- 
guards. 

_ The task force will also address the wider 
question of the relative emphasis which it is 
appropriate for Australia to place on the 
various multilateral agreements and institu- 
tions (e.g. the GATT, UNCTAD and OECD), 
and on bilateral relations with our major 
trading partners and with regional groupings. 


Australian Institute of Sport: new 
sports admitted 
News release issued by the Minister for 


Sport, Recreation and Tourism, Mr John 
Brown, on 6 September: 


Based on advice from the Board of Man- 
agement of the Australian Institute of Sport 
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under the Chairmanship of Mr Kevan Gosper, 
the Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tour- 
ism, Mr John Brown, announced four new 
sports to be admitted to the Australian 
Institute of Sport (AIS}. 

The sports are diving, rowing, squash and 
water polo. Mr Brown said as part of the 
continuing process of decentralising the 
Institute, diving and squash will be located in 
Brisbane, whilst rowing and water polo 
would be located in Canberra. Subject to 
further negotiations, cycling will be added in 
June of 1985. 

The Minister said rowing would commence 
at the AIS in Canberra in January 1985 and 
water polo in March 1985. Squash and diving 
will commence in Brisbane, diving in Novem- 
ber of this year, and squash in January 1985. 
More detailed negotiations amongst the AIS, 
the sports, the Brisbane City Council and the 
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Dean Lukin perfarming his 
gold medal-winning 240 kg 
lift at the Los Angeles Olym- 
pics, {Australian Olympic 
Federation photo). 





Queensland Government will take place to 
finalise the arrangements. 

Mr Brown said ‘| am delighted through the 
Government's commitment to sport and 
more particularly the Institute, to announce 
these four sports, making the Institute more 
accessible to our young sportsmen and 
women throughout Australia, with whom we 
all so readily identify and acknowledge.’ 

The Executive Director of the Australian 
Institute of Sport, Dr John Cheffers, said ‘We 
are entering an exciting era with sport in 
Australia with the support of the Federal! 
Government. The world class facilities at the 
institute and the addition of these four new 
sports, making a total of 13 Institute sports, 
allows tremendous opportunities for our 
sportsmen and women at all levels. it augurs 
well for our continued prominence in the 
international sporting arena.’ 
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Mr Michael Wilson. (AIS photo). 


High Commissioner to Papua 
New Guinea 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 
9 September: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, today announced the 
appointment of Mr Michael Wilson as Austra- 
ha's High Commissioner to Papua New 
Guinea. He succeeds Mr Robert Birch, who 
has been High Commissioner since 1981. 

Mr Bowen said that Papua New Guinea and 
Australia enjoyed very close and cordial 
relations, with the personal relationship be- 
tween the leaders of the two countries being 
exceptionally close. 

Mr Bowen noted that Papua New Guinea 
and Australia were neighbouring countries 
and that the relationship between them was 
now over one hundred years old. Mr Bowen 
said that since Papua New Guinea’s inde- 
pendence in 1975, Australia had continued its 
commitment to assist in the development of 
PNG. As sovereign countries, Australia and 
Papua New Guinea shared mutual interests 
and concerns, and continued to work 
together to achieve common goals. 

Mr Wilson joined the Department of Fore- 
ign Affairs in 1953, and has served in New 
York, Bangkok and London. He has been 
Australia’s Ambassador to Yugoslavia since 
1980. 
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Anti-Government protests in 
Chile 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP. on 9 
September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that he had in- 
structed the Australian Ambassador in San- 
tiago to register concern at the repressive 
actions taken by the Chilean authorities in 
response to anti-Government demonstra- 
tions last week. 

Mr Hayden said that the Government 
regretted that further casualties had occurred 
during the demonstrations. 

As long as there was no real progress 
towards an early restoration of democratic 
institutions in Chile it was inevitable that 
further expressions of protest will occur. Mr 
Hayden again called for a resumption of the 
dialogue with the opposition groups which 
the Chilean Government had initiated in 1983. 


Japan-Australia co-operation: 
new weather satellite 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Science and Technology, Mr Barry Jones, 
MP, on 9 September: 


The Minister for Science and Technology, 
Mr Barry Jones, said today the successful 
launch of the third satellite in the Japanese 
Geostationary Meteorological Satellite (GMS) 
series would be discussed at the sixth 
meeting of the GMS Joint Japan-Australia 
Committee in Melbourne between 10-13 
September. 

GMS3 was launched from the Tanegashi- 
ma Space Centre on 3 August and is expected 
to commence regular transmission later this 
month. 

Mr Jones said the Australian Bureau of 
Meteorology had been receiving transmis- 
sions of cloud imagery from Japanese satel- 
lites since 1978. The imagery enabled 
meteorologists to monitor the weather sys- 
tems affecting the Australian continent and 
played a vital role in routine forecasting, 
cyclone tracking, flood and storm predictions 
and research. Satellite imagery was also 
widely used by the media for the presentation 
of weather information. 

In addition to three-hourly transmissions of 
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cloud imagery, GMS provides data on land 
and sea surface temperatures, cloud heights, 
snow and sea ice coverage and upper air 
winds. 

Delegates at the GMS meeting will also 
inspect the proposed new site for a ground 
control station operated by Australia to assist 
in maintaining the satellite in correct orbit. 
The station will be re-located at Crib Point in 
Victoria following the closure of the tracking 
station at Orroral Valley in the ACT. 

The meeting will be opened tomorrow by 
the Director of Meteorology, Dr John Zillman. 
The Australian Bureau delegates will be led 
by Mr Keith Henderson, Assistant Director, 
Facilities. Mr Kanae Uemura, Deputy 
Director-General of the Japanese Meteorolo- 
gical Agency and Mr Kazuo ide of the 
Meteorological Satellite Centre are the 
Japanese delegates to the meeting. 


Skilled migrant entry report 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Employment and Industrial Relations, Mr 
Ralph Willis, MP, on 9 September: 


The first of an annual series of reports 
which will determine the selection of Austra- 
ha's intake of skilled migrants was released 
today by the Federal Minister for Employ- 
ment and Industrial Relations, Mr Ralph 
Willis. 

The report is titled The Labour Market for 
Skills — Trends and Prospects. 

The report is part of the Government's 
planning strategy introduced earlier this year 
which aims to reduce Australia’s reliance on 
skilled overseas workers, and gives greater 
emphasis to domestic training opportunities 
for Australians. 

The report publishes the basis on which the 
number of migrants who will be admitted to 
Australia in 1984-85 under the Occupational! 
Share System (OSS) were determined. This 
system was introduced on 1 July. 

A maximum of 2700 skilled migrants will be 
admitted to Australia under the OSS this 
financial year. 

Mr Willis emphasised that the admission of 
2700 migrants under the scheme was a 
ceiling, rather than a target, and would not 
necessarily be achieved during the year. 

‘The Government remains sensitive to the 
need to avoid an excessive intake of skilled 
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workers in a situation of high unemploy- 
ment’, Mr Willis said. | 

‘Australia’s interests will best be served by 
a controlled approach to migration planning 
and by enhanced efforts to increase the 
supply of skilled workers from domestic 
sources’. 

‘By historical standards, the ceiling of 2700 
migrant approvals on the basis of labour 
market requirements represents a very low 
level of dependence on skilled migration’. 

‘This upper limit compares with some 1700 
approvals in 1983-84 and over 6800 approvals 
in 1982-83 under the now-replaced Occupa- 
tional Demand Schedule.’ 

The report focusses on a set of 10 major 
occupational groupings and 50 individual 
skilled occupations in which immigration has 
played an important part in supplying the 
Australian labour market. 

A summary assessment of recent trends in 
supply and demand, current labour market 
conditions and future labour market pros- 
pects is provided for each of the 10 group- 
ings. On the basis of this analysis occupation- 
al shares are set for application in the 1984-85 
migration program. 

The shares assigned to designated occupa- 
tions will be regularly monitored and subject 
to six-monthly review. Across all categories 
of the migration program, intending migrants 
will continue to be counselled on labour 
market conditions and employment pros- 
pects in Australia. 

Mr Willis emphasised the domestic training 
implications of the report's analysis. 

‘The report identified some important areas 
in which an increased effort may need to be 
made within Australia’s education and train- 
ing institutions,’ he said. 

‘The Government has already acted to 
increase its support for apprenticeship train- 
ing to avert the shortages of trade skills which 
could otherwise threaten in 1986 and 1987. 
This action has contributed to a substantial 
recovery in national apprenticeship intakes in 
1983-84’. 

‘In the trades and in other areas the 
Government will be looking to the Kirby 
Committee of Review of Commonwealth 
Labour Market Programs to advise on the 
development of new approaches to impro- 
ving the flexibility of training systems. 

‘The Government has also asked the Com- 
monwealth Tertiary Education Commission 
to examine ways of progressively improving 
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the overall output of higher education institu- 
tions in terms of skills related to employment 
opportunities, including those needed to 
underpin technological progress.’ 

The new report is the first of an annual 
series which will be produced under the 
Government's new skilled immigration 
strategy. 


Exploration industry 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Resources and Energy, Senator Peter Walsh, 
on 10 September: | 


Today | have pleasure in releasing the first 
issue of a newsletter specifically designed for 
the Australian mineral and petroleum ex- 
ploration industry. 

The newsletter, called the BMA Research 
Newsletter, is published by the Bureau of 
Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics 
(BMR) to provide industry with early informa- 
tion and interim results of BMR’s research 
and resource assessment projects. It thus 
complements the more detailed information 
that appears subsequently in BMR’s serial, 
monograph, and map publications. 

BMR carries out an active and extensive 
research program aimed at developing a 
comprehensive scientific understanding of 
the geology of Australia and its Territories. 
This research, both onshore and offshore, 
provides a framework for the exploration and 
development by industry of Australia’s 
mineral and petroleum resources. 

Australia is highly dependent on the con- 
tinued success of the exploration industry 
and on the continued competitiveness of the 
mining industry built upon successful ex- 
ploration. The foundation for exploration 
which timely and relevant geoscientific re- 
search provides will become increasingly 
important in identifying exploration opportu- 
nities and in maintaining Australia’s competi- 
tiveness. 

Consequently | believe that the BMR Re- 
search Newsletter will be welcomed by 
companies engaged in mineral and pet- 
roleum exploration in Australia and that it will 
encourage even closer liaison and com- 
munication between industry and BMR. 

The newsletter will be published twice 
yearly (normally in April and October), with 
one issue focussing mainly, but not exclu- 
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sively, on energy-related projects and the 
other on minerals-related projects. 

The first issue concentrates on energy- 
related projects with major articles on new 
hydrocarbon plays in the Bass Basin, new 
studies in the Clarence-Moreton Basin, and 
marine research of Australia’s vast continen- 
tal margins and in the south-west Pacific. 

The newsletter will be widely distributed 
throughout the exploration industry as well 
as being available on request from BMR 
(contact the Information Section, BMR, GPO 
Box 378, Canberra, ACT, 2601; phone 062- 
499620). 


Banking in Australia: financial 
deregulation 


Edited news release issued by the Treasurer, 
Mr Paul Keating, MP, on 10 September: 


The Government has decided today to call 
for applications from both domestic and 
foreign interests wishing to operate as banks 
in Australia. 

The Government believes that its decision 
to encourage the establishment of new banks 
will bring substantial benefits to the Austra- 
lian community through the development of 
a more innovative, efficient and competitive 
financial sector. 

Ultimately, a more dynamic financial sector 
will help to promote a higher rate of 
economic growth, providing more jobs and a 
higher standard of living for the people of 
Australia. 

To achieve these benefits the new banks 
will need to be of sufficient size and expertise 
to offer substantial banking services in effec- 
tive competition with existing institutions. 

Accordingly, the Government has decided 
to invite foreign as well as domestic interests 
to apply to participate in the ownership of a 
limited number of new banking authorities. 
Foreign participation will assist in marshall- 
ing the very large amounts of capital and the 
expertise needed for the speedy establish- 
ment of strong and innovative new banks. 

The Government will seek to achieve a 
minimum of 50 per cent Australian equity in 
these new banking ventures. 

However, it will be prepared to consider 
proposals with less than 50 per cent Austra- 
lan equity in cases where it is determined 
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that the particular proposal will bring signifi- 
cant benefits to Australia. 

As a result of today’s decisions amend- 
ments to the Banks (Shareholdings) Act 1972 
will be introduced into Parliament as soon as 
practicable. 

Presently, this Act prevents any single 
shareholder in a bank holding more than 10 
per cent of its stock. 

it will be amended to lift the individual 
shareholding limit to 15 per cent and to allow 
for exemptions from this new higher limit in 
the national interest. The Government in- 
tends to approve such exemptions to facili- 
tate the entry of new banks. 

The Government has not decided how 
many new bank authorities will be issued. 
This will depend on the number of worth- 
while applications received. 

Applicants will be given about ten weeks to 
prepare and submit their applications. 

The Government proposes that applicants 
should seek to provide a wide range of 
banking services, though they may wish to 
emphasise certain areas of business in which 
they have special expertise. 

it is expected that the new banks will 
extend their activities to encompass Austra- 
lia's different regions, and that they will give 
full recognition to the interests of peopie 
employed in the banking industry. 

The Government also expects that foreign 
participants will be spread amongst the 
countries with which Australia has a signifi- 
cant commercial and economic relationship. 

independent of the call for applications, the 
Government has also decided to restore the 
banking authority formerly held by the Bank 
of China. 

A separate statement on that matter has 
been issued. 

In recognition of the need for rationalisa- 
tion in the merchant banking sector, the 
Government has also decided to waive for 12 
months sections of its foreign investment 
policy relating to the merchant banking 
sector. 

That decision has been made in view of the 
fact that merchant banks have been coming 
under increasing competitive and structural 
pressure as controls over trading and savings 
banks have been removed. The establish- 
ment of new banks can be expected to add to 
these pressures. 

The setting aside of the foreign investment 
policy applying to merchant banks will allow 
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the industry to rationalise and adjust to these 
new circumstances. 

Further, the Government has decided to 
abolish from today the ‘30/20’ rule which 
required life insurance companies and some 
superannuation funds to hold at least 30 per 
cent of their assets in public securities (and at 
least 20 per cent in Commonwealth secur- 
ities) in return for certain tax concessions. 

The Government believes the rule no 
longer has any significant effect on interest 
rates on Commonwealth bonds and semi- 
government securities which are in the main 
market determined. The rule has imposed a 
considerable administrative effort on both 
the industry and Government. 

Life insurance companies and funds will 
still be eligible for tax concessions. 


Bank of China to open branch in 
Australia 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr 
Paul Keating, MP, on 10 September: 


Today the Government invited applications 
from domestic and foreign interests for a 
limited number of banking authorities. Out- 
side of these arrangements, which are de- 
signed to increase participation and, in turn, 
competition in the Australian banking sys- 
tem, the Government has decided to initiate 
proceedings to enable the Bank of China to 
open a branch in Australia. 

This decision has been taken having regard 
to the Bank of China’s previous operations in 
Australia. The Bank of China was initially 
issued a banking authority in 1942 under the 
National Security (War-time Banking Control) 
Regulations 1941, and the authority was 
re-issued in 1945 when the first comprehen- 
sive banking legislation was introduced. 
Banking authorities were issued under the 
Banking Act 1945 to the three foreign banks 
that were operating in Australia at that time. 

Following the change of Government in 
China in 1949, the Sydney branch of the Bank 
of China came under the control of Taiwan. In 
1972, the name of the bank was changed to 
the international Commercial Bank of China. 
Prior to Australia’s recognition of the Peo- 
ple‘s Republic of China in December 1972 by 
the Whitlam Government, the international 
Commercial Bank of China ceased to conduct 
banking business in Australia and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Banking Act 
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1959, its banking authority was revoked on 20 
December 1972. 

The Beijing authorities who control the 
Bank of China have requested the opportun- 
ity to exercise the banking authority originally 
issued to the Bank of China in 1945. 

Since the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the People's Republic of China 
and Australia in 1972, relations between the 
two countries have developed steadily with a 
marked growth of exchanges and co- 
operation in the political, economic, scientific 
and technical, cultural and other fields. The 
Government recognises special circumst- 
ances relating to this request by the Beijing 
authorities and believes that the growing 
relationship between Australia and China will 
be facilitated by allowing the Bank of China to 
re-establish a presence in Australia, 

Consequently, | have indicated to the 
Chinese authorities my willingness, in princi- 
pie, to recommend to the Governor-General 
that he grant an authority to the Bank of 
China to carry on banking business in 
Australia and have invited the Bank of China 
to enter into discussions with the authorities. 
| will, however, be recommending that the 
authority to be given to the Bank of China be 
subject to conditions, the precise nature of 
the conditions being a matter to be discussed 
with the Chinese Government and the Bank 
of China. These discussions will also examine 
the scope for reciprocal access by Australian 
banks to China. 

The Bank of China will be required to 
operate within prudential standards deter- 
mined by the Reserve Bank from time to time 
and provide such information as the Reserve 
Bank may require in connection with its 
prudential supervision. 


Visit by the PNG Defence Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP. on 11 
September: 


Papua New Guinea's Defence Minister, Mr 
Boyamo Sali, arrives in Canberra today to 
begin his first official visit to Australia. 

Mr Sali will have talks with the Defence 
Minister, Mr Scholes, and other Government 
Ministers, and visit Australian Defence Force 
establishments. 

Mr Scholes weicomed the Papua New 
Guinea Defence Minister's visit, saying that 
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the defence relationship between Australia 
and Papua New Guinea remained of fun- 
damental importance to the two countries. 

‘A tangible recognition of this close rela- 
tionship includes regular consultations be- 
tween Ministers and senior officials and a 
Defence Co-operation Program amounting to 
more than $17 million this financial year,’ Mr 
Scholes said. 

‘The Australian Defence Force has about 80 
service personnel within the Papua New 
Guinea Defence Force’. 

‘In addition, Australian Army surveyors 
work with, and provide technical advice to, 
the Papua New Guinea National Mapping 
Bureau. Engineers are also supervising public 
works in the Southern Highlands Province.’ 

Mr Scholes said more than 200 Papua New 
Guinea Defence Force personne! also train in 
Australian Defence establishments each year. 

Mr Sal's visit follows high-level discus- 
sions on matters of mutual defence interest in 
Canberra today. Taking part were the Secret- 
ary of the Department of Defence, Sir William 
Coie; the Chief of Defence Force Staff, 
General Sir Phillip Bennett; the Papua New 
Guinea Secretary for Defence, Mr B. Maketu 
and the Commander of the Papua New 
Guinea Defence Force, Brigadier General K.K. 
Noga. 

Mr Sali, Mr Maketu and General Noga will 
leave on Thursday for a tour of defence 
establishments in the eastern States. They 
will return to Papua New Guinea on 19 
September. 


Koalas for Japanese zoos 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Home Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen, MP, on 11 September: 


The Minister for Home Affairs and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, announced today in 
Canberra that six male koalas would be sent 
from Australia to Japan on 24 October to 
arrive the following day. Mr Cohen said the 
koalas will go to zoos in Tokyo, Nagoya and 
Kagoshima. The two for Kagoshima would be 
from Queensland and the remainder from 
New South Wales. Later, consideration wil! 
be given to sending females koalas to the 
Zoos, 

The Minister said that stringent transport 
and handling arrangements for koalas had 
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been determined by Australian wildlife and 
zoo authorities. The koalas would be carried 
by the Australian national airline Qantas and 
given VIP treatment. New buildings had been 
built at all three zoos at a cost of millions of 
dollars to provide excellent air-conditioned 
accommodation. In addition Japanese zoo 
staff had been specially trained in Australia to 
care for koalas. Plantations of those eucalypts 
eaten by koalas had been established to 
provide an assured supply of palatable 
eucalypt leaves in Japan.* 

Mr Cohen emphasised that in agreeing to 
the export of the koalas his first consideration 
had been their welfare and senior Common- 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 
731. 
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Two of the male koalas to be 
sent to Japan, Cruiser (left) and 
Splinter, from the Lone Pine 
Sanctuary, Brisbane, with a visi- 
tor to the sanctuary, Miss Lisa 
Gauci. (AIS photo). 


wealth officers had inspected both the zoos 
and eucalypt stands. 

The Minister understood that the Japanese 
people were thrilled at the prospect of the 
koalas arriving and were responding enthu- 
Siastically to a national koala naming com- 
petition conducted by the Australian Tourist 
Commission. A koala welcoming song with 
dance had been written. The Minister be- 
lieves that this Australian gesture would 
attract widespread interest in Japan and 
contribute significantly to strengthening the 
friendship between the two countries. 

Mr Cohen expressed his appreciation for 
the roles played by the New South Wales and 
Queensland State Governments and other 
involved organisations in the gift of koalas to 
Japan. 
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Visit by Australian trade mission 
to Japan 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 17 September: 


The Australia-Japan relationship is of great 
significance to the Australian economy. It is, 
however, an evolving relationship and is now 
poised to move in new directions. It is clear 
that changes in Japan's economic growth 
and associated adjustments in the pattern of 
Japanese demand mean that we can no 
longer expect rapid market growth in the 
traditional areas of Australian trade with 
Japan, especially raw materials and energy 
resources. Coal, iron ore and agricultural 
products will continue to be the mainstay of 
Australia-Japan trade, but if we hope to 
maintain the momentum of our dynamic 
relationship it will be necessary to search for 
new trading opportunities. 

A concern to revitalise trade with Japan 
underpins the Department of Trade’s Japan 
Market Strategy. A principai objective of the 
strategy is to take a fresh look at what the 
market opportunities really are in Japan, and 
how best to approach them. During his visit 
to Japan earlier this year, the Prime Minister 
canvassed with the Japanese Government 
proposals to stimulate trade between the two 
countries, and obtained their agreement to an 
exchange of high-ievel trade missions. The 
Australian high-level mission to Japan is a 
result of that initiative. 

At my request a group of senior business- 
men and a representative of the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions visited Japan in July. 
The mission's objectives were to review 
opportunities for growth in new areas of 
trade with Japan, to identify product areas of 
potential for Australian firms, and to suggest 
means whereby Australian firms might better 
understand the Japanese market. 

The mission has been able to give the 
Government a valuable entrepreneurial pers- 
pective of the Japanese market, and the 
Department of Trade has already set in train 
steps to implement the mission's recom- 
mendations. 

In its report the mission has stressed the 
need for Australia to adopt a long-term view 
of building manufacturing and services into 
Japan's plans for the 2ist century. The 
mission noted that nearly all Australian 
exports of manufactures to Japan have been 
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the result of Japanese trading companies 
seeking out Australian products and market- 
ing them in Japan. Australian-initiated suc- 
cesses in marketing manufactures in Japan 
have been rare. 

Mission members believe that Australian 
business, unions, and the Government need 
to approach the undoubted opportunities of 
the Japanese market with more purpose and 
dynamism to develop and diversify Austra- 
lia's exports of consumer goods, manufac- 
tures and services. 

The mission has served to underline sever- 
al dominant themes of national significance 
— the great importance of the prices and 
incomes accord in sustaining Australia’s 
competitiveness; the lack of real commitment 
to export by the manufacturing sector in 
Australia; the value of structural adjustment 
to enhance export competitiveness; and the 
low general awareness of how export to 
Japan can benefit income, employment and 
living standards in Australia. 

The mission was lead by Mr R.H.V. Doug- 
lass, General Manager, Merchant Banking, 
Westpac Banking Corporation. Other mem- 
bers were: Mr A.R. Allen, Director, Nucleus 
Ltd; Mr R.G. Ansett, Managing Director, 
Budget Rent A Car System Pty Ltd; Mr B.R. 
Goddard, Managing Director, Plessey Pacific 
Pty Ltd; Mr A.W. Gwinnett, Managing Direc- 
tor, Rubery Owen Holdings Pty Ltd; Mr M.J. 
Martin, Director, Syntec Chemicals Pty Ltd; 
Mr A.D. Mcinnes, Managing Director, Vapo- 
cure Ltd; Mr B. Milne, Managing Director, 
F.W. Milne & Son Pty Ltd; Mr C.S. Northover, 
Federal Secretary, Pulp and Paper Workers 
Federation of Australia; Mr R.G.E. Robertson, 
Chief Manager International, Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia; and Mr N.C, Sanders, 
Managing Director, Red Tulip Chocolates Pty 
Ltd. 

| am especially grateful to all members of 
the mission who have given generously of 
their time to help this country. 


Double taxation agreement 
between Australia and Finland 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr 
Paul Keating, MP, on 12 September: 


A comprehensive agreement between Au- 
stralia and Finland for the avoidance of 
double taxation and a related protocol will be 
signed today by myself and by Mr Jermu 
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Laine, the Finnish Minister for Foreign Trade. 

The agreement prevents double taxation 
by allocating taxing rights to Australia or 
Finland on all forms of income flowing 
between the two countries. The basis of 
allocating these rights is substantially similar 
to that adopted in Australia’s other modern 
double taxation agreements. 

The agreement provides for certain types 
of income to be taxed in full by the country in 
which the income has its source. Income 
dealt with in this manner includes income 
from real property (including income from 
the exploitation of natural resources), busi- 
ness profits attributable to a ‘permanent 
establishment’ (that is, a substantial business 
presence) which is situated in the country of 
source, income from employment {except in 
relation to some visits of short duration) and 
income derived by public entertainers and 
athletes. 

Other types of income may be taxed only 
by the country of residence of the recipient. 
Items falling within this category include 
shipping and airline profits derived from 
international operations, income from profes- 
sional services or other independent activi- 
ties of a similar character (unless a fixed base 
is available in the other country for the 
purpose of performing such services and 
activities or both), and most pensions and 
annuities. 

A third category of income comprising 
dividends, interest and royalties may be 
taxed by both countries. The country of 
source, however, is to limit its tax to not more 
than 15 per cent of the gross income in the 
case of dividends, and 10 per cent in the case 
of interest and royalties. Double taxation is 
avoided in respect of this category of income 
by the country of residence allowing credit 
against its tax on the income for the limited 
tax paid in the source country. 

However, if a resident of one country has a 
permanent establishment or fixed base in the 
other country and receives dividends, interest 
or royalties in connection with that perma- 
nent establishment or fixed base, the above- 
mentioned limited source country tax will not 
apply. In such a case, the source country has 
the right to tax the dividend, interest or 
royalty income in full. 

The limit of 10 per cent on the tax of the 


country of source in respect of interest and 


royalties derived by a resident of one country 
from a source in the other will not affect 
Australia’s interest withholding tax, which ts 
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payable at the rate of 10 per cent under our 
domestic law, but will result in a reduction in 
Australian tax on royalties flowing to Finland 
in cases where the tax payable by assess- 
ment on the net royalty would have been 
greater. 

The agreement also provides for such 
things as the exchange of information and for 
consultations between the taxation author- 
ities of the two countries. 

The agreement will not enter into force 
until the thirty-first day after the Australian 
and Finnish Governments have exchanged 
notes advising each other that ail constitu- 
tional processes necessary to give the agree- 
ment the force of law in their respective 
countries have been finalised. In Australia, 
legislation will be necessary to give the 
agreement the force of law and a Bill for that 
purpose will be introduced into Parliament as 
soon as practicable. 

The agreement will have effect in Australia 
for withholding tax purposes in respect of 
income derived by non-residents on or after 1 
January in the calendar year following that in 
which it enters into force. For all other 
Australian taxes covered by the agreement it 
will have effect in respect of the income year 
beginning on or after 1 July in the calendar 
year following that in which it enters into 
force. 

The agreement will have effect in Finland in 
respect of taxes withheld at source in relation 
to income derived from 1 January in the 
calendar year following that in which it enters 
into force. in respect of other Finnish tax on 
income, it will have effect in relation to taxes 
chargeable for any taxable year beginning on 
or after that date. 

Copies of the agreement and protocol will 
be available to interested persons at Taxation 
Offices in the capital cities after the signing 
takes place. 


Visit by Chinese Minister for Light 
Industry 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP. on 12 September: 


The Chinese Minister for Light Industry, Mr 
Yang Bo, has accepted an invitation from me 
to visit Australia and will be here from 14 to 
25 September. 
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As | will be overseas at the time, my 
colleague, the Minister for Industry and 
Commerce, Senator John Button, will act as 
host for the visit. 

During his ten-day Australian visit, Mr Yang 
Bo and his delegation of seven will visit New 
South Wales, South Australia, Victoria, 
Queensland and Canberra for discussions 
with companies and officials. 

The visit is part of a continuing exchange 
by Ministers from both countries which is 
assisting in the development of our bilateral 
trade and commercial links. It follows the visit 
of the Chinese Premier, Zhao Ziyang, in April 
last year, Mr Hawke's return visit to China in 
February this year and my visit to China that 
followed in June. | 

The Chinese Government has given priority 
to the development of light industry with a 
view to providing a wider range of goods to 
the people of China. 

Limited purchases of manufacturing 
machinery have been made from Australia by 
the Ministry for Light Industry and prospects 
for further sales are promising. 

At his own request, Minister Yang Bo will 
be visiting a number of Australian companies 
weil known to his Ministry because of their 
activities in China. These include manufactur- 
ers of food and dairy processing equipment, 
sugar refining technology and packaging 
materials. 

itis hoped that the visit of Minister Yang Bo 
will assist Australian companies conclude 
further business in China for the mutual 
benefit of both countries. 


Australia-Korea squid fishing 
agreement renewed 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Primary industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 13 
September: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, today announced that a new agree- 
ment with the Republic of Korea providing for 
continued access by Korean squid-jigging 
vessels to the Australian Fishing Zone (AFZ) 
had been negotiated and initialled by offi- 
cials. 

Mr Kerin said that under the new agree- 
ment up to 12 Korean vessels wil! be 
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permitted to fish for squid in a designated 
area off Tasmania, Victoria and South Austra- 
lia. They will not be permitted to fish in any 
areas where interference with Australian 
fishermen could occur, particularly the rock 
lobster fishing grounds adjacent to Victoria 
and South Australia. Nor are they permitted 
to take species other than squid. 

Mr Kerin said that he was pleased it had 
been possible to set access fees at a level 
which properly reflected the quality of Au- 
stralian squid. 

An access fee of $189 000 will be paid for 
an initial quota of 1800 tonnes. A further 
quota of 2200 would be available if required 
and would be paid for at the same rate. 

The continued Korean operations will pro- 
vide further valuable information on the 
squid resource in south-eastern waters, in- 
cluding catch rates and market acceptability 
of product. in addition a proportion of the 
catch may be landed in Australia if required 
to provide a source of raw material for the 
local processing industry. 

The Minister stressed that the Korean 
vessels would continue to be subject to strict 
operational controls, reporting requirements 
and inspections. He added that the subsidiary 
agreement would be for one year only, and 
the terms and conditions contained in it 
would be reviewed prior to re-negotiations 
next year, at which time the States and the 
Australian fishing industry would again be 
consulted. 


Visit by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade to 
Brazil, Eastern Europe and Italy 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 13 September: 


| will be visiting Brazil, italy, Romania, 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia from 13-30 
September. 

The main purpose of the visit to Brazil is to 
attend a meeting, hosted by the Brazilian 
Government, of Trade Ministers representing 
the major developed and developing coun- 
tries. At the meeting Ministers will be 
discussing the principal trade policy issues 
confronting the major trading nations, with 
special emphasis on the impact of the debt 
problem on world trade and the prospect for 
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a new round of multilateral trade negotia- 
tions. This meeting follows similar discus- 
sions hosted by the United States in 
Washington in May this year. 

While in Brazil | will take the opportunity of 
meeting a number of Brazilian Ministers to 
discuss a range of matters, including bilateral 
trade relations and developments of mutual 
interest in international trade, especially in 
the resources area. | will also meet repre- 
sentatives from leading government-owned 
commodity organisations in view of the 
similar interests both countries have in 
resources development. 

During my visit to Italy | will be meeting 
senior Ministers with a view to cementing the 
already close links between Australia and 
italy. Major matters for discussion will in- 
clude the possibility of concluding an econo- 
mic co-operation and trade agreement, 
opportunities for increasing Australian ex- 
ports to Italy, particularly of coal, and pros- 
pects for joint ventures between Australian 
and Italian industries. 

In visiting Romania, Bulgaria and Czechos- 
lovakia, | will be responding to invitations 
extended by the respective Governments. 

Together, these three countries represent a 
total market for Australian commodities of 
about $80m, principally wool and coal. | will 
take the opportunity to emphasise with 
Government leaders the capacity Australia 
has to supply a much wider range of both 
commodities and manufactures. 


Australian Sports Commission 


Joint news release issued by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, and the 
Minister for Sport, Recreation and Tourism, 
Mr John Brown, MP, on 13 September: 


The Australian Sports Commission (ASC), 
which will hold its first meeting today, will 
bring a new focus to sports funding and 
development. 

While Federal Governments over the past 
decade have been involved in sports develop- 
ment, their efforts have suffered from frag- 
mentation, erratic funding and lack of con- 
sultation with sports bodies. 

The ASC will be responsible for overseeing 
the allocation of funds to national sporting 
associations. it will also help to develop and 
implement more imaginative and effective 
sports policies and programs. The Govern- 
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ment expects the Commission to achieve two 
fundamental objectives. 

First, it will increase the level of direct input 
by the sporting community to the process of 
defining needs and priorities. Second, it will 
have the flexibility and autonomy required to 
generate additional funds from the private 
sector, through a Sports Aid Foundation, to 
supplement funds from the Federal Budget. 

The Foundation will aim to attract addition- 
al, private sector resources that can be used 
to support sports development programs that 
will benefit all levels of Australian sport, 
including assistance to Australia’s high per- 
formance athietes. 

The Foundation will provide Australian 
sport with a valuabie extra source of funds to 
complement Federal Government spending. 
Sport is a vital element in the life of the vast 
majority of Australians. it has been an 
integral part of our growth and development 
as a nation. 

Because of our increasingly competitive 
and technologically sophisticated environ- 
ment it will become more important than 
ever as a way of celebrating and reinforcing a 
sense of national identity. 

Sport will continue to make a direct and 
positive contribution to individual health, 
fitness and well being. It is essential to have a 
flexible, effective mechanism that will allow 
Australia to develop its national sporting 
potential from the community participation 
level to the provision of assistance to high 
performance athletes. The Australian Sports 
Commission will be an essential part of that 
task. The Commission will operate as an 
advisory body to the Government pending 
legislation to establish it as a statutory 
authority. 

The first Chairman of the ASC will be Mr 
Ted Harris, Chief Executive and Managing 
Director of Ampol, who was Chairman of the 
Interim Committee which prepared a number 
of recommendations for the Government on 
the role, structure and functions of the 
proposed Commission. There will be another 
20 Commissioners. 

The Sports Commission will be run on a 
day-to-day basis by an executive staff based 
in Canberra. Mr Greg Hartung has been 
appointed as General Manager of the ASC, 
and Mr Perry Crosswhite and Ms Libby 
Darlison have been appointed as Assistant 
General Managers. 

initially, the staff of the Commission will 
consist of officers transferred from the Sport 
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and Recreation Division of the Department of 
Sport, Recreation and Tourism. 


Australian Sports Commission 


Ted Harris (Chairman): Chief Executive and 
Managing Director, Ampol Ltd, Mr Harris was 
chairman of the Interim Committee which 
reported to the Government on the role of the 
proposed Australian Sports Commission. 

Herb Elliott (Deputy Chairman): Successful 
businessman and former worid champion 
athlete, a gold medallist in the 1500m at the 
1960 Olympics and never beaten over the 
1500m or mile distances in competition. Mr 
Elliott was also on the Interim Committee and 
is a former member of the Sports Advisory 
Council. 

Bruce MacDonald: Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Sport, Recreation and Tourism and a 
member of the Board of Management of the 
Australian Institute of Sport. 

Mike Fitzpatrick: As captain of Carlton 
Australian Rules Football team he took the 
club to two VFL Premierships. Mr Fitzpatrick 
was a Rhodes Scholar and was a member of 
the Interim Committee of the ASC. 

Roy Masters: A leading rugby league coach 
with Sydney clubs Western Suburbs and St 
George. Mr Masters is a school teacher and 
has written a number of articles on sports 
psychology as well as being a guest writer for 
the Sydney Sun newspaper. 

John Newman: President of the Australian 
Karate-Do organisation and a member of the 
executive of the Confederation of Australian 
Sport. 

Mark Tonelli: A successful businessman 
and sports commentator, Mr Tonelli was a 
gold medallist at the Moscow Olympics as a 
member of the 4x100m medley relay team. 
He also won a gold medal at the 1974 
Commonwealth Games. 

Colin Hayes: A leading horse trainer in 
South Australia for more than 30 years, Mr 
Hayes has won about 20 South Australian 
premierships as well as training the winners 
of many prestigious races, including the 
Melbourne Cup. He administers an extensive 
breeding-training complex at Lindsay Park in 
South Australia. 

Phil Coles: A leading canoeist for many 
years, Mr Coles represented Australia at three 
Olympic Games and has been an official at 
four others. He was team manager at the 
Moscow Olympics, is a member of the [OC 
and an executive member of the Australian 
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Olympic Federation as well as Secretary of 
the NSW AOF. 

Glynis Nunn: Olympic and Commonwealth 
Games gold medallist in the heptathlon, Ms 
Nunn is a physical education teacher. She is 
one of Australia’s leading long jumpers and 
hurdlers. 

Grant Kenny: Winner of the Australian 
men’s open iron man title on four occasions, 
a member of the Australian team in the Worid 
life saving championships and a bronze 
medallist in the recent Los Angeles Olympics 
in the K2 1000m canoe race. 

Vicki Cardwell: A top squash player for 
some years, Ms Cardwell has won the World 
Open Women's Squash Championships three 
times and the Australian title on numerous 
occasions. She is a national selector and 
recently retired from overseas competition. 

Ray Lindwall: One of Australia’s most 
successful fast bowlers between 1946 and 
1959, Mr Lindwall played for Australia on 
many occasions. He became a national 
selector and was also a State representative 
rugby league player. 

Pat Clohessy: One of Australia’s most 
experienced athletic coaches, Mr Clohessy 
specialises in middle and long-distance 
events. He has been coach to Robert de 
Castella for some time and is currently the 
distance coach at the Australian Institute of 
Sport. 

Neale Fraser: Captain of the Australian 
Davis Cup team since 1970, Mr Fraser was an 
outstanding player having won the Wimble- 
don singles title in 1960 as well as the U.S. 
singles title in both 1959 and 1960. He was a 
Davis Cup player between 1958 and 1963. 

Alan Bond: A _ successful businessman, 
Chairman of the Bond Corporation, Mr Bond 
headed the syndicate which successfully 
challenged for the America’s Cup in 1983. He 
represented Australia in the Admiral’s Cup. 

Betty Cuthbert: A champion athlete, Ms 
Cuthbert won three gold medals at the 1956 
Olympics and followed this with another gold 
medal in the 1964 Olympics. She became the 
first woman appointed as a trustee of the 
Sydney Cricket Ground. 

Wendy Pritchard: A former international 
hockey player, Mrs Prichard represented 
Western Australia for many years and played 
for Australia on many occasions. She took 
part in overseas tours with the Australian 
team in 1967, 1970, 1971 and 1979. 

Andrew Lederer: A successful business- 
man, now semi-retired, Mr Lederer has been 
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Chairman of Sydney City Soccer Club for 15 
years. He is currently team manager to the 
Australian National team. 

Jim Yates: A leading bowls player for 19 
years, Mr Yates is a life member and former 
President of Moreland Bowls Club and is 
currently club coach at the Moonee Ponds 
Bowls Club. He won the Australian singles 
title in 1979 and the Adelaide Masters singles 
title in 1983 and 1984. 

Margaret Pewtress: A former President of 
the All-Australian Netball Association, Mrs 
Pewtress has been involved in the adminis- 
tration and coaching of netball for many 
years. She was also an All-Australian Netball 
Umpire and a member of the Victorian 
Netball Association. She is currently a 
teacher at Box Hill Technical School. 


National Aboriginal Week: 
Aboriginal education 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Education and Youth Affairs, Senator Susan 
Ryan, on 13 September: 


National Aboriginal Week is an appropriate 
time to reflect on some of the issues which 
are current in Aboriginal education, and to 
assess the improvements which are being 
made to reduce the persistent disadvantages 
which have been faced for many years by 
Aboriginal people. 

As Minister for Education and Youth 
Affairs, | have become increasingly aware of 
the high level of commitment by people both 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal, who are in- 
volved in Aboriginal education. 

| would like to make special mention of 
those adult Aboriginal people who have 
taken the initiative to further their education, 
either on a part-time or full-time basis. It is 
pleasing to note that in many instances the 
provisions of the Aboriginal Study Grants 
scheme (Abstudy) have assisted those 
undertaking studies. 

| am aware too that Aborigines as parents 
are becoming much more interested in the 
educational programs being offered in 
schools. This is a significant development in 
two respects. First, Aboriginal parents are 
able to gain a better appreciation of what is 
happening in schools and to influence prog- 
rams. Second, such involvement creates 
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opportunities for greater co-operation be- 

tween Aboriginals and non-Aboriginals. 

Through the activities of the National 
Aboriginal Education Committee and State 
Aboriginal consultative groups, the network 
of Aboriginal involvement is steadily being 
extended. This is of vital importance if policy 
and program development in Aboriginal 
education is to be consistent. 

The National Aboriginal Education Com- 
mittee is committed to the achievement of 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander self- 
determination in the area of education. The 
Committee strongly holds the view that 
Aboriginal people must be given the respon- 
sibilities for the development and imple- 
mentation of policies which affect their 
education. 

These objectives are entirely consistent 
with the policies of the Labor Government. 

The Government is aware that there are a 
number of serious shortcomings in Aborigin- 
al education which cannot be overcome 
within a short period of time. 

As indicated in its Aboriginal Affairs poli- 
cies prior to the 1983 election, the Labor Party 
has particular concerns about the need for 
increased access and participation by Abor- 
igines in education and the need for greater 
success at all levels. 

Since assuming office, our Government 
has taken a number of initiatives in Aborigin- 
al education which will benefit Aborigines 
involved in education at all levels. 

Among them are the following: 

è for the first time, Aborigines have been 
appointed to major Commonwealth educa- 
tion agencies — Ms Pat O’Shane to the 
Commonwealth Tertiary Education Com- 
mission and Mr Paul Hughes to the 
Commonwealth Schools Commission and 
the Curriculum Development Centre; 

è living allowances under the Aboriginal 
Secondary Grants Scheme (Abseg) and 
Abstudy have been increased by 3.9 per 
cent for 1985; 

è in 1985, the number of students assisted 
under Abseg is expected to increase to 
about 26 000 from the 1984 figure of 23 650 
at a total cost of about $30 million. The 
total number of Abstudy grant holders is 
expected to rise to 12 800 from the 1984 
figure of 12 100 and cost about $25 million; 

è an amount of $3.5 million will be provided 
in 1984-85 through the special course 
provisions of Abstudy (compared to $3 
million in 1983-84) to mount courses where 
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the needs of individuals or groups are not 
met by existing courses in institutions; 

è another 100 special awards will be made 
available in 1985, generally for mature-age 
Aboriginal students who wish to take up 
full-time study leading to a formal qual- 
ification in teaching. A similar number was 
made available in 1984. The awards are 
intended to help reach the Government's 
target of having 1000 Aboriginal teachers 
in schools by 1990; , 

ə funds will be provided through the Tertiary 
Education Commission during the 1985-87 
triennium to provide extra places for 
Aborigines in higher education. In 1985, an 
extra 300 places should result from this 
decision; 

è under the Equity Program in Higher Educa- 
tion, $1 million will be available in 1985 to 
contribute to the longer-term improvement 
of access to higher education by Aboriginal 
people; and 

è this year, $7 million was provided for 
capital works in government and non- 
government schools with a majority of 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander chil- 
dren and the funding will be maintained in 
real terms in 1985, 


Search and rescue facilities 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 14 
September: 


The Minister for Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley, 
today announced that the Department of 
Aviation has called for expressions of interest 
from the aviation industry in order to estab- 
lish semi-dedicated search and rescue facili- 
ties at strategic locations. 

Mr Beazley said the provision of semi- 
dedicated search and rescue facilities in 
Australia was part of the Department's prog- 
ram to improve the efficiency of the search 
and rescue system. 

‘Permanent dedicated search and rescue 
resources are not a practical proposition 
because of the enormous cost to the tax- 
payer.’ 

‘To supplement the present system we 
need to provide semi-dedicated facilities 
strategically located in Australia, with special- 
ly trained operators using suitable aircraft,’ 
Mr Beazley said. 
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Mr Beazley said this would be achieved by 
selecting operators with suitable aircraft or 
those with specialist search and rescue 
capability, and ensuring that they receive the 
necessary training and equipment to carry 
out search and rescue tasks. 


Visit by the Minister for 
Employment and Industrial 
Relations to Japan 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Employment and Industrial Relations, Mr 
Ralph Willis, MP, on 14 September: 


The Minister for Employment and Indust- 
rial Relations, Mr Ralph Willis, leaves tomor- 
row for a week’s visit to Japan as the leader 
of a tripartite mission comprising senior 
representatives of Government, the trade 
union movement and employers. 

Mr Willis said today that the mission, the 
third in a series of high-level exchanges 
between Australia and Japan, was an indica- 
tion of the importance the Government and 
industry placed on Australia’s relationship 
with Japan. 

Other members of the mission are: 
èe Mr Cliff Dolan and Mr Simon Crean, 

President and Senior Vice-President, re- 

spectively, of the Australian Council of 

Trade Unions; 

è Mr B.M. Noakes, Director General of the 
Confederation of Australian Industry In- 
dustrial Council: 

è Mr George W. Stuart, General Manager, 
Groups Subsidiaries, Broken Hill Propriet- 
ary Co Ltd; and 

e Dr Michael S. Keating, Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Employment and Industrial Rela- 
tions. 

The mission will meet the Japanese Prime 
Minister, Mr Yasuhiro Nakasone, senior 
Japanese Ministers and officials, and trade 
union and employer national organisations. 
Discussions will be aimed at further develop- 
ing understanding of each other's industrial 
relations approaches and their implications 
for a stable and mutually beneficial trading 
relationship. 

Mr Willis said this high-level exchange 
arose out of an awareness in both Japan and 
Australia that leaders in each country could 
easily be influenced by national stereotypes 
which did not reflect the complex reality of 
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SIR PAUL EDMUND 
STRZELECKI 


C.B. K.C.MG. 
i796 — 


F. R.G.S. 
1873 


EXPLORER , SCIENTIST & PHILANTHROPIST 
SURVEYED AND CAVE THE NAME OF 


KOSCIUSZKO TO THE HIGHEST PEAK 
OF THE AUSTRALIAN ALPS. 1840. 


His GRAVE WAS RESTORED BY A COMMITTEE 
SPONSORED BY 
THE AUSTRALIAN AND THE POLISH COVERNMENTS | 
A.D. 1943 : 
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their differing approaches to industrial rela- 
tions. The first mission to Japan in 1978 
included the then President of the ACTU, Mr 
Hawke. 

A return mission to Australia in 1981, at a 
similarly senior level, was led by the then 
Minister for Labour in Japan, Mr Masayuki 
Fujio. 

Since the introduction of this exchange of 
missions, there has been an increasing 
two-way flow of working-level exchanges of 
trade union officials on educational tours to 
study each other’s industrial relations sys- 
tems. 


Explorer Sir Paul Strzelecki 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Home Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen, MP, on 14 September: 


Restoration of the grave of a great Austra- 
lian explorer — Sir Paul Strzelecki — was now 
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Headstone of the restored grave of Sir Paul Edmund Strzelecki, in Kensal Green Cemetery, London. 


completed, the Minister for Home Affairs and 
Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, announced 
today. 

The grave is located in Kensal Green 
Cemetery, London, and was restored by the 
Australian Government. 

Sir Paul was the Polish explorer, scientist 
and philanthropist who surveyed and gave 
the name ‘Kosciuszko’ — that of a Polish 
patriot — to the highest peak of the Australian 
Alps in 1840. The spelling now used is 
‘Kosciusko’.* 

Strzelecki had no formal training in geolo- 
gy, a science that was then in its infancy. In 
the Bathurst and Wellington districts he 
discovered gold but was persuaded by 
Governor Gipps to keep it secret. 

Exploring south-eastern New South Wales 
he crossed the Great Dividing Range and 


*In Australia. Consideration is being given to 
restoring the name and pronunciation to their 
Original forms (Ed.). 
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pushed on through Gippsland (discovered a 
little earlier by Angus McMillan) to Western- 
port. 

In 1845 he published A physical description 
of New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 
Many physical features of Australia are 
named after him including the Strzelecki 
Ranges in western Gippsland. 

He was made a Companion of the Order of 
the Bath in 1848 for distributing famine relief 
in Ireland. He was particularly interested in 
assisting the emigration of impoverished 
families to Australia in which he was associ- 
ated with Caroline Chisholm. He was created 
a KCMG in 1869. 

In 1873 he died of cancer leaving a 
pessimistic will which ordered the destruc- 
tion of his papers and the burial of this body 
in an unmarked grave. In 1943 his grave was 
located. Despite his last wish the final resting 
place of Strzelecki is marked for posterity. 


Visit by the trade survey mission 
to the Republic of Korea and 
Hong Kong 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Trade, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 14 
September: 


An Australian Trade Development Council 
survey mission, sponsored by the Australian 
Government, will visit the Republic of Korea 
and Hong Kong from 18-30 September. 

The mission will be led by Mr J.G. 
Campbell, Assistant General Manager, CSR 
Ltd, and will comprise seven other members. 
These members have been drawn from a 
wide range of activities; namely manufactur- 
ing, food processing, exporting, importing, 
high technology, the trade union movement 
and government. 

The mission’s objective will be to examine 
economic and trade developments in the 
Republic of Korea and opportunities for 
expanding two-way trade. Their report will 
explore the prospects for Australia’s exports 
of food products, manufactures and services. 
The mission will also examine Korea’s market 
in Australia and includes among its members 
an importer of Korean products. 

The mission's visit to Hong Kong is in 
response to an invitation from Hong Kong's 
Trade Development Council. The mission will 
review trade opportunities in Hong Kong and 
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also Hong Kong's growing role in trade with 
China. 

Reports will be prepared for the Minister 
for Trade following the return of the mission. 


Establishment of diplomatic 
relations with Albania 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, 
on 15 September: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Gordon Scholes, announced today that the 
Government of the People’s Socialist Repub- 
lic of Albania and the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, wishing to de- 
velop relations between the two countries, 
have agreed that diplomatic relations be 
established at the level of Ambassador. 

Mr Scholes said that the Australian Ambas- 
sador in Belgrade would be accredited to 
Albania. 


Ambassador to South Africa 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, 
on 16 September: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Gordon Scholes, announced today the 


appointment of Mr Robert Birch as Australia’s 
Ambassador to South Africa. He succeeds Mr 
Malcolm Lyon, who has been Ambassador 
since 1981. 





Mr Robert Birch. (AIS photo). 
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Mr Scholes said that the Australian Govern- 
ment followed with great interest events in 
southern Africa. Mr Birch’s appointment 
reflected the continuing importance the Gov- 
ernment placed on monitoring developments 
in the region and, through diplomatic contact 
with the South African Government, com- 
municating views on issues of interest and 
concern. 

Mr Birch joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1948, and has served in New Delhi, 
Hong Kong, Rangoon, Athens and Washing- 
ton. He was Australia’s Commissioner in Fiji 
from 1967-70 and High Commissioner from 
1970-71. He was also Australia’s High Com- 
missioner in Tonga and Western Samoa from 
1970-71 and served as High Commissioner in 
Singapore from 1974-77. Mr Birch has been 
High Commissioner in Papua New Guinea 
since 1981. 


Emergency food aid to Eritrea 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, 
on 16 September: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Gordon Scholes, today announced an Austra- 
lian donation, worth $713 000, to drought 
affected people in Eritrea. 

The allocation, to be made through three 
Australian non-government organisations 
(the Australian Freedom from Hunger Cam- 
paign, the Australian Council of Churches, 
and Community Aid Abroad), is to be in the 
form of wheat, milk powder and high protein 
biscuits. 

Eritrea, in the Horn of Africa, has been 
particularly badly affected by a prolonged 
drought. Australia’s response, made by the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB), is a reflection of Australia’s concern 
for the enormous humanitarian needs of the 
Eritrean people. 


Appointments to the Council on 
Overseas Professional 
Qualifications 

News release issued by the Minister for 


Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 17 September: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
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Affairs, Stewart West, today announced the 

appointment of seven members to the newly- 

created Council on Overseas Professional 

Qualifications (COPQ).* 

Mr West said the seven people had been 
selected on the basis of nominations from 
State and Territory Governments, the Austra- 
lian Council of Trade Unions, the Confedera- 
tion of Australian Industry and the Minister 
for Employment and Industrial Relations, in 
addition to his own Department. 

‘The new members have a diversity of skills 
and practical experience embracing migrant 
needs, the professions, union and employer 
concerns, academic interests and employ- 
ment policies and | expect their input to the 
deliberations of the Council will be invalu- 
able, Mr West said. ‘The Council will now 
operate at full strength with nine members. 
The Chairman, Professor Peter Whitton, a 
Deputy Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Melbourne, and the interim Executive Direc- 
tor of COPQ, Mr Norman Hoffman for the 
Department of Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, were previously appointed when the 
Council was established on 19 June.’ 

Mr West said the Council, which was set up 
in response to a recommendation made by 
the Fry Committee of Inquiry into Overseas 
Qualifications, would now study that Com- 
mittee’s findings in detail to ensure effective 
and prompt action on the recognition of 
overseas qualifications. 

‘The Government has been concerned that 
newcomers to Australia have experienced 
difficulties in obtaining recognition of qual- 
ifications gained overseas,’ Mr West said. 

‘The result has been not only personal 
frustration, and often unemployment, for the 
person concerned, but also the loss to 
Australia of valuable knowledge and skills’. 

‘1am sure the Council will work well with 
the professions and State Governments in 
advancing the plight of migrants who have 
been struggling to have their qualifications 
recognised,’ Mr West said. 

A list of the appointees to the Council is 
given below: 

Ms Loula Rodopoulos of East Malvern, Vic 
Social Worker and Lecturer, School of 
Teacher Education, Victoria College, Mel- 
bourne 


are 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, 
page 634. 
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Dr Paolo Totaro of Birchgrove, NSW 
Chairman, Ethnic Affairs Commission of 
NSW 

Mr John McAuliffe of Lyneham, ACT 
Federal Secretary of the Professional Offic- 
ers’ Association 

Mr Warner Kuttner of Killara, NSW 
Consulting Engineer 

Emeritus Professor Eric Saint, CMG, of 

Nedlands, WA 
Consultant Physician and Chairman, Au- 
stralian Medical Examining Council, Mem- 
ber, previous Council on Overseas Profes- 
sional Qualifications 

Mrs Smiljana Stojanovic of Hope Valley, SA 
Geologist and Curator of the University of 
Adelaide Museum 

Mr lan O'Malley of Downer, ACT 
Assistant Secretary, Department of Em- 
ployment and Industrial Relations 


State visits by the Governor- 
General to the South Pacific 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 17 September: 


The Governor-General will leave Australia 
on 24 September to undertake State visits to 
Tonga, Fiji, Kiribati, Nauru, Vanuatu and 
Western Samoa. The Governor-General, 
accompanied by Lady Stephen, will return on 
8 October. 

Sir James Ramsay, Governor of Queens- 
land, will administer the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia during the 
Governor-General’s absence. 


Department of the Treasury: 
appointment of Secretary 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 17 September: 


Mr B.W. Fraser, Deputy Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, was today appointed 
Secretary of the Department, following the 
retirement of the former Secretary, Mr J.O. 
Stone. 

Mr Fraser was formerly Deputy Secretary, 
Department of Resources and Energy and has 
held various positions in the Departments of 
the Treasury and Finance. 
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Mr B.W. Fraser. (AIS photo). 


Disaster relief: Philippines 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, 
on 17 September: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Gordon Scholes, announced today that Au- 
stralia would provide relief assistance totall- 
ing $550 000 for aid to the victims of the 
recent typhoons that struck the Philippines. 

Mr Scholes said that in response to a 
request from the Philippine Government 
Australia would respond by providing food 
aid of $400 000, $100 000 cash for materials 
for shelter and $50000 to assist non- 
government organisations’ relief efforts. 

Mr Scholes said that extensive damage had 
been caused in several provinces, particularly 
in the northern and southern parts of the 
country, and that initial surveys indicated that 
1041 people had died and more than half a 
million were rendered homeless. 

The grant forms part of the Australian 
Government's humanitarian response to dis- 
aster situations throughout the world and is 
administered by the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau. 
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international Day of Peace 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, in San 
Jose, Costa Rica, on 18 September: 


At its 36th session in 1981, the United 
Nations General Assembly proclaimed the 
third Tuesday of September each year, the 
opening day of the regular session of the 
General Assembly, as International Day of 
Peace. This day is devoted to commemorat- 
ing and strengthening the ideals of peace 
both within and among all nations and 
peoples. 

Today is, therefore, an appropriate oppor- 
tunity to reaffirm Australia’s commitment to 
enhancing global peace and stability through 
disarmament and greater international co- 
operation and understanding. 

In addition, my presence in Costa Rica on 
International Day of Peace 1984 offers a 
particularly suitable occasion to look ahead to 
1986, the International Year of Peace (IYP). It 
was a Costa Rica initiative which led to the 
United Nations resolutions proclaiming both 
the International Day and International Year 
of Peace. Like the International Day of Peace, 
IYP will be dedicated to the commemoration 
and strengthening of the ideals of interna- 
tional goodwill, co-operation and disarma- 
ment and to the promotion of peace as the 
basic United Nations objective. 

As its contribution to the International Year 
of Peace the Government envisages the 
development of a comprehensive com- 
memorative program in Australia. This will 
encompass activities in fields such as educa- 
tion, the media, the sciences, the arts, sport, 
business and government and involve as 
many sections as possible of the Australian 
community from both the public and private 
spheres at Federal, State and local levels. 

The Prime Minister, Ministers and State 
Premiers have, this year, pledged their sup- 
port and that of their departments or State 
Governments to the achievement of this 
worthwhile objective. Through a specially 
established IYP Secretariat, the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, in consultation with other 
departments and agencies, has commenced 
planning to give effect to this commitment. 

Earlier this month | announced the appoint- 
ment of Mrs Stella Cornelius, OBE, as the 
Director of the [YP program in Australia. Mrs 
Cornelius will also head the IYP Secretariat. In 
addition to promoting and co-ordinating 
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governmental IYP activities, the Secretariat's 
primary role will be to stimulate and encour- 
age participation by the non-governmental 
sector in the IYP commemorative program. In 
this regard, Mrs Cornelius, with her wealth of 
experience as an influential worker for peace 
in the non-governmental area, has a major 
contribution to make. 

Australia’s commemoration of the Interna- 
tional Year of Peace will be both worthwhile 
and memorable if it raises the level of public 
concern with the issues of peace and inspires 
greater dedication to its achievement and 
maintenance. To this end it is important that 
as many Australians as possible contribute to 
the commemorative program in ways that 
have been carefully conceived and organised 
in advance. 

it is now only a little over a year before the 
international Year of Peace is to be proc- 
laimed in the United Nations General Assem- 
bly on 24 October 1985. The International Day 
of Peace, this year, would, therefore, seem an 
opportune time for those individuals, groups 
and organisations in Australia which are 
concerned with peace, to join in pledging 
themselves to contribute during 1986 to the 
promotion of the important ideals and objec- 
tives embodied in the proclamations of the 
International Day and International Year of 
Peace. 

International Day of Peace is also an 
appropriate occasion to announce the estab- 
lishment within the Department of Foreign 
Affairs of a new Peace and Disarmament 
Branch. 

The new branch will work alongside and 
share in the responsibilities assigned to the 
current Disarmament and Arms Control and 
Nuclear Policy branches of the Department. 
The new branch provides a further streng- 
thening of the Government's already ex- 
panded institutional capacity for dealing with 
peace and disarmament issues. Its establish- 
ment is in keeping with the priority which the 
Government accords to these crucial con- 
cerns. 


Cocos (Keeling) Islands: land 
ownership 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Territories and Local Government, Mr Tom 
Uren, MP, on 18 September: 


The Minister for Territories and Local 
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Government, Tom Uren, today announced 
the signing of a deed giving to the Cocos 
(Keeling) Islands Council ownership of land in 
the Cocos (Keeling) Islands. The land had 
previously been leased by the Common- 
wealth to the Cocos Co-operative Society. 

The signing follows the decision in an Act 
of Seif-Determination in April this year by the 
Cocos (Keeling) Islands community to inte- 
grate with Australia. The Act of Self- 
Determination was observed by a United 
Nations visiting mission led by Ambassador 
Koroma of Sierra Leone.* 

Mr Uren said, ‘This is an historic occasion 
for the Cocos people and the Australian 
community at large. It marks the fulfilment of 
the Government's commitment to effect the 
transfer of the land as soon as practicable 
following the Act of Self-Determination.’ Mr 
Uren said that he was very pleased because 
he recognised the profound significance that 
the land had for the Cocos people. 

‘The Government has moved quickly to 
give effect to commitments arising from the 
people's decision in the Act of Self- 
Determination. Work has already com- 
menced on a program for replacement of 
housing on Home Island. The Social Security 
Act has been extended to the Cocos ( Keeling) 
Islands and the people now enjoy its full 
benefits. Cocos has been incorporated, under 
the Commonwealth Electoral Act, as a district 
in the Federal Division of the Northern 
Territory and the people will enjoy full voting 
rights in elections for the Australian Parlia- 
ment.’ 

Mr Uren said that the Government is 
committed to achieving complete equality for 
the people of the Territory and would 
continue to implement programs for their 
advancement. 


Selecta a ls E ieee td 
* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 5, May 1984, page 
447. 


Australia-Japan air services 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley, MP. on 18 
September: 


The Minister for Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley, 
announced today that the Australian and 
Japanese Governments have formalised 
arrangements to increase the number of 
weekly flights between the two countries. 
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Mr Beazley said the increases had been 
recommended by Qantas and Japan Air Lines 
(JAL) following talks between the airlines in 
Tokyo in August. 

The capacity increases on the route mean 
that each airline will be able to increase its 
number of scheduled weekly services from 
three to four from April 1985. Significant 
increases in freight capacity have also been 
agreed to in the form of a joint freighter 
service planned to operate from October 
1985. 

The two airlines are also to seek approval 
to operate an additional four flights each 
between December and March to make more 
seats available over the busy Christmas-New 
Year period. 

‘These are in addition to nine sup- 
plementary flights already agreed to, to 
operate from October to December 1984 and 
should ease the shortage of seats experi- 
enced in previous years at this peak time,’ Mr 
Beazley said. 

‘The arrangements were formalised in 
Tokyo by the Secretary of the Department, Mr 
Collin Freeland, on 17 September,’ 

‘There will be up to 870 extra seats 
available each week, together with increased 
freight capacity,’ the Minister said. 


National sports facilities program 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Sport, Recreation and Tourism, Mr John 
Brown, MP, on 19 September: 


A new national sports facilities program to 
cost $32.835 million over the next three years 
was announced today by the Minister for 
Sport, Recreation and Tourism, Mr John 
Brown. 

The program replaces the international 
Standard sports facilities program and dou- 
bles the level of funds expended over the past 
three years to built new sports facilities or to 
upgrade existing ones. 

Mr Brown said the shortage of high 
performance competition and training facili- 
ties in the past had been one of the major 
problems facing Australian sport. 

‘The provision of additional international 
standard facilities will allow Australian 
sportsmen and sportswomen to better pre- 
pare themselves for international competi- 
tion,’ Mr Brown said. 

‘It will also help attract top athletes and 
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teams from other countries to compete in 
Australia, provide an incentive for younger 
competitors to reach the top and help 
perpetuate Australia’s sporting image,’ he 
said. 

The new and improved facilities would 
mean that national and State titles and other 
major events such as the Australia Games 
would be held in worid class surroundings 
which would in turn maintain and increase 
the pride in Australia’s sporting achieve- 
ments. 

Under the program, funds will be provided 
to State and Territory governments on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis for the construction of 
facilities nominated by them. 

Although applications would be considered 
from national sporting organisations and 
local government authorities, the relevant 
State or Territory department would be 
consulted about such applications. 

‘The availability of these extra Federal 
funds will speed up the development of such 
facilities as the New South Wales State 
Sports Centre at Homebush Bay, the upgrad- 
ing of the Olympic Park athletics track in 
Melbourne and the State Aquatic Centre in 
South Australia,’ Mr Brown said. 


English self access centres for 
migrants 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 20 September: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Stewart West, today announced plans 
to open new Adult Migrant Education Self 
Access Centres in Fairfield and Campbell- 
town in Sydney, and in St Albans and 
Broadmeadows in Melbourne. 

‘These centres allow migrants to learn 
English at their own pace, at times conve- 
nient to them, under teacher guidance. They 
complement the more formal arrangements 
for learning English provided by the Adult 
Migrant Education Program,’ Mr West said. 

‘The new self access centres are expected 
to begin operation in early 1985. They will 
extend English learning opportunities to 
areas of great need,’ Mr West said. 

‘They are part of the Government's objec- 
tive to develop further the variety of ways 
available for migrants to learn English’. 
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‘These include formal class arrangements, 
courses in industry, the Home Tutor Scheme, 
a correspondence course and an English-by- 
television program, now being developed 
jointly by the Department of Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs and the Special Broadcasting 
Service’. 

‘Twenty-five self access centres have 
already been successfully established. The 
new centres will further this important initia- 
tive in the provision of English learning 
opportunities for migrants,’ Mr West said. 


High technology: Australian 
companies win international 
awards 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Science and Technology, Mr Barry Jones, 
MP, on 20 September: 


Two Australian companies have won a 
high prestige award in the United States for 
industrial innovation, the Minister for Science 
and Technology, Mr Barry Jones, announced 
today. 

Mineral Control Instrumentation, Pty Ltd 
(MCI) and BHP have been selected by 
Research and Development magazine as 
developers of two of the 100 most significant 
new technical products of the year. 

They will receive their IR100 awards at a 
formal ceremony in Chicago on 20 Septem- 
ber, U.S. time, and their products will be on 
display at the Chicago Museum of Science 
and Industry for a month, along with other 
award winners such as NASA, Westinghouse 
Electric and Hitachi. 

Mr Jones said the Coalscan On-Line Ash 
Measurement System developed by MCI 
could save the Australian coal and power 
industries millions of dollars each year. The 
Managing Director of MCI, Dr Jim Howarth, 
would investigate overseas interest while in 
the United States to accept the award. 

‘Coalscan is inherently more accurate than 
any other gauge of its kind. As a high 
technology development it is a tribute to the 
expertise of its developers in industry, 
academia and CSIRO,’ Mr Jones said. 

‘It's a prime example of what can be done 
when the scientist and the industrialist co- 
operate and collaborate. CSIRO invented the 
actual SIROASH gauge which determines the 
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ash content of coal in a much more efficient 
way than the old fashioned technology’. 

‘The University of Queensland was re- 
sponsible for the ingenious system of coal 
delivery to the gauge, and MCI commercially 
developed the whole instrument and its 
computer controlled electronics,’ he said. 

BHP also won an IR100 award for the 
development of a data processing method 
which determines the significant properties 
of a material from its infrared spectrum. 

‘Many industrial process control schemes 
can be based on this exciting and important 
new method, which has already been im- 
plemented on a number of computers. 
Licensing arrangements are being made to 
commercialise the invention,’ Mr Jones said. 

CIRCOM (Computerised Infrared Character- 
isation of Materials) can be applied to most 
materials, and can determine such things as 
the chemical composition of ores, the energy 
content of coal and the quality of bauxite. It is 
expected to be aiso applied in the oil, 
pharmaceutical and chemical industries. 

The method is faster and cheaper than 
conventional characterisation techniques be- 
cause all the significant practical properties of 
an unknown sample can be determined 
simultaneously from a single infrared spec- 
trum. 

‘This prestigious award indicates interna- 
tional recognition of Australia’s research and 
development ability, and its capacity to help 
both Australian and world industries,” Mr 
Jones added. 


Schools and multicultural society 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Education and Youth Affairs, Senator Susan 
Ryan, on 21 September: 


Schools had the opportunity to provide 
education which reflected the changing com- 
position of Australian society and develop the 
educational potential offered by a multicultu- 
ral society, the Minister for Education and 
Youth Affairs, Senator Susan Ryan, said 
today. 

Senator Ryan was launching the book, The 
Great Immigration Debate, in Sydney. 

The book, produced by the Federation of 
Ethnic Communities’ Councils, provides in- 
formation on the history of immigration and 
the contribution of culturally diverse com- 
munities to Australia’s development. 
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The views of major political parties, senior 
academics and representatives of Aboriginal, 
church, ethnic affairs, employer and union 
group are presented in the book. It includes 
also a selection of comments from secondary 
school students. 

‘That section is particularly pleasing to me, 
because it is today’s youth who will be 
forming the society of tomorrow,’ Senator 
Ryan said. 

‘It is their view, opinions and suggestions 
which are most important for the shaping of 
tomorrow's world.’ 

Senator Ryan said the Federal Govern- 
ment’s education policies aimed to redress 
past imbalances in the opportunities avail- 
able to migrants and refugees. 

The participation and equity program, a 
program to reform secondary education and 
make it appropriate for all students, a new 
program to improve basic skills in primary 
schools, and a quality of education review 
had all been added to existing program to 
help remedy disadvantage. 

‘The publication of this book, through the 
initiative taken by the Federation, is an 
indication of community concern to ensure 
that unbiased information is made available 
to students in our schools’, Senator Ryan 
said. 


South Africa: killing of trade 
unionists 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, 
on 21 September: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Gordon Scholes, today deplored the ruthless 
killing of seven striking black miners in South 
Africa. 

Mr Scholes said that the deaths had 
occurred when mine security staff and police 
at the Western Areas Gold Mine near Johan- 
nesburg had opened fire on workers demon- 
strating in support of South Africa’s first lega! 
strike amongst black miners, called by the 
National Union of Miners. Several hundred 
workers had also been injured in the incident. 

Mr Scholes noted that it was the failure of 
the mine employers and law enforcement 
authorities to recognise the legitimate rights 
of the workers which had created the explo- 
sive situation at the South African mines. 
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‘In South Africa trade unionists are being 
intimidated and denied the freedoms of 
association and action inherent in a democra- 
tic state,’ Mr Scholes said. 

‘It is apparent that the authorities in South 
Africa resort all too easily to force and are 
intent on subjugating workers and trade 
unionists. It would be regrettable if the 
hard-won advances of recent years in the 
field of non-white labour were to be negated 
by such heavy-handed treatment.’ 

Mr Scholes said that in recent weeks the 
world had been given ample evidence of the 
way popular dissent was treated in South 
Africa. Community unrest over economic 
conditions in biack townships, dissatisfaction 
with a racially-based constitution, and trade 
union action had all been met with excessive 
force on the part of the authorities. In all, at 
least 50 people had died and many hundreds 
injured in the wave of unrest sweeping South 
Africa since 3 September. 

Mr Scholes called on the South African 
Government to negotiate meaningfully with 
its non-white citizens to bring an end to 
violence and introduce an equitable society 
without racial discrimination. The root cause 
of the recent tragic events was, of course, 
deep public grievance with the apartheid 
system, based on minority privileges and 
majority subjugation, 


Attack on U.S. Embassy in East 
Beirut 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, 
on 21 September: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Gordon Scholes, today expressed his deep 
shock and sorrow at the deaths and injuries 
which had resulted from the bomb attack on 
the office of the American Embassy in East 
Beirut. 

Mr Scholes described the attack as a further 
example of the brutal and senseless acts of 
terrorism which had tragically characterised 
the recent history of Lebanon. He expressed 
his hope that neither this latest outrage, nor 
the reports of shooting of civilians in the 
occupied southern sector of the country, 
would deter the efforts of the Government of 
Lebanon from achieving a peaceful resolu- 
tion of the problems confronting that country. 
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The world wishes to see Lebanon given the 
opportunity to further the process of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation recently begun 
after many years of civil strife. 

Mr Scholes reiterated the Australian Gov- 
ernment’s abhorrence of the use of violence 
and called for renewed respect for interna- 
tional conventions relating to the protection 
of diplomatic personnel and property. 


Australian support for the 
Contadora Revised Treaty 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, in 
Honduras, on 23 September: 


Speaking in Honduras on 21 September at 
the conclusion of his discussions in Central 
America, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Bill Hayden, MP, called for the implementa- 
tion of the Contadora Revised Treaty as a 
basis for developing a peaceful negotiated 
solution to the problems of Central America. 


Mr Hayden said that he had assessed from 
his discussions with the Foreign Ministers of 
Mexico, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Costa Rica 
and Honduras that there was a common 
desire to seek non-military solutions and that 
the Contadora countries had formulated the 
Revised Treaty following extensive consulta- 
tions with the Central American countries. 
Signature of the Treaty would be a major step 
towards putting into effect the arrangements | 
proposed by Contadora to reduce tensions, 
control levels of armaments and to develop 
regional economic co-operation. 


The Contadora countries had appealed for 
international support for the signature of the 
Treaty. Mr Hayden said that Australia had 
decided to lend early support to the initiative 
to assist to develop a consensus in favour of 
the implementation of the Revised Treaty. 


Mr Hayden added that support for the 
Contadora initiative was an important ele- 
ment of Australian policy towards Central 
America. His visit to the region had confirmed 
the need for a dialogue among the Central 
American countries to restore peace and 
stability in the area. 
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Royal Commission on Espionage: 
Petrov affair 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 24 September: 


The Australian Archives today is releasing 
the records of the Royal Commission on 
Espionage, related Cabinet material and 
contemporaneous Prime Minister's Depart- 
ment files. 

The release is the first major release under 
the Archives Act 1983, which this Govern- 
ment brought into effect. 

All Australians will recognise the high 
value to be placed on the preservation of the 
nation’s heritage, and acknowledge the ser- 
vice performed by Australian Archives in 
maintaining and making publicly accessible 
so much of our written history. 

The Royal Commission on Espionage and 
the events that it inquired into hold a 
particular place in modern Australian history 
and continue to evoke strong feelings. | have 
no doubt that the release of the records will 
be met with keen and scholarly interest. 
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Mrs Petrov, wife of the Russian defec- 
tor, Vladimir Petrov, being ‘escorted’ 
at Mascot Airport, Sydney, by chauf- 
feur Sanko and courier Zharkov, in 
1954. (Australian Archives photo CRS 
A6201, Item 62). 


The timing of today’s release has been 
determined by the need for Australian Arc- 
hives to respond by 30 September to the first 
valid request received under the Archives Act 
for access to the Royal Commission records. 

The Archives Act provides that a Common- 
wealth record is in the open access period if a 
period of 30 years has elapsed since the end 
of the year in which the record came into 
existence. Many of the key documents in the 
Royal Commission records are in this categ- 
ory, but the bulk of the records would not 
normally be released before 1 January 1985 
and 1986. 

Rather than release key open access docu- 
ments in isolation from the ensuring Royal 
Commission records, the Government de- 
cided that for public interest reasons, there 
should be an accelerated release, as a single 
package, of the full Royal Commission re- 
cords, and certain other supporting docu- 
mentation. 

The Royal Commission on Espionage was 
established on 3 May 1954 to inquire into the 
report upon the information given to the 
Commonwealth by Petrov (a defector from 
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the Soviet Embassy in Australia) as to the 
conduct of espionage and related activities in 
Australia and matters related to or arising 
from that information. When Petrov defected 
he handed Australian authorities certain 
documents. These became known as the 
Moscow letters (six letters described as 
having been sent in 1952 from Moscow to 
Petrov and lettered A-F by the Royal Commis- 
sion), the G-series of documents (a miscel- 
lany of documents written in Russian and 
numbered G1 to G18 by the Royal Commis- 
sion), and two English language documents 
identified by the Royal Commission as docu- 
ments H’ and ‘J’. 

The Royal Commission, over a period of 
ten months from May 1954 to March 1955, sat 
on 126 days, examined 119 witnesses, en- 
tered over 500 exhibits and published almost 
3000 pages of transcript of evidence. During 
that period the Commission's Secretariat 
created around 300 files largely concerned 
with administrative matters but also contain- 
ing transcript of evidence taken in camera, 
some of which was not published by the 
Royal Commission. 

An interim report was presented by the 
Royal Commission in October 1954 and a 
final report of the findings of the Royal 
Commission was published in August 1955. 
Both reports were tabled and debated in the 
Parliament. In addition, a classified annexure 
to the final report was presented to the 
Government of the day but has remained 
unpublished. 

All this material comprises the records of 
the Royal Commission on Espionage which 
were transferred to the custody of the Prime 
Minister’s Department at the conclusion of 
the Commission. They have been in the 
custody of the Department since then, except 
for the period September 1975 to May 1977 
when the records were provided to the Royal 
Commission on Intelligence and Security. 

Access to the records has been strictly 
controlled since 1955. On the basis of indexes 
accompanying them when they were trans- 
ferred to the Department, of cataloguing and 
indexing by an archivist since 1977 and of 
recent evaluation of the records by Australian 
Archives, | am advised that a complete set is 
held of the individual documents that 
together comprise the records of the Royal 
Commission on Espionage. 

Accelerated access is also to be given to 
closely related Cabinet material and contem- 
poraneous Prime Minister's Department files. 
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The Government acknowledges the ready 
co-operation of the Leader of the Opposition 
in agreeing to the accelerated release of 1954, 
1955, and 1956 Cabinet material. 

Extensive consultation has preceded the 
release of these records. Wherever neces- 
sary, material has been referred to appropri- 
ate departments and agencies for considera- 
tion and advice; and all foreign governments 
affected by the release have been consulted. 

At the end of this process, the Government 
has determined that only minor exemptions, 
on security grounds alone, should be made 
from the released package. Nothing that 
affects the integrity of the Royal Commis- 
sion’s records has been deleted; and nothing 
has been exempted from the documents 
handed over by Petrov. 

The exemptions made — which affect 
neither the substance nor the continuity of 
the records — relate to: 

è ASIO file numbers; 

è names of ASIO officers where these names 
were not published by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Espionage or have not subsequent- 
ly become publicly known; 

è material in exhibits 300 and 301 which 
would allow identification of ASIO officers’ 
names; 

è references in a few documents to a particu- 
lar ASIO overseas post; 

è a few references to UK security service 
officers; and 

® certain technical details concerning ciphers 
which were provided by Petrov and en- 
tered in exhibit 510. 

Considerable thought was given to 
whether material should be deleted from the 
records because its release would involve the 
unreasonable disclosure of information relat- 
ing to personal affairs. Documents ‘H’ and ‘J’ 
in particular were closely studied. 

Document ‘H’ contains pen-portraits — 
most of them not very flattering — of 45 
journalists. The Royal Commission found that 
it was prepared by a then member of the 
Parliamentary Press Gallery, passed to a 
Russian, and then on to Moscow. 

The Royal Commission on Espionage re- 
port describes document ‘J’ in the following 
way: ‘Amongst many other matters, the 
document contains personality reports on a 
great number of persons — politicians of 
every colour, newspaper proprietors and 
journalists, businessmen, etc. Many of the 
reports are scurrilous and grossly defamatory 
(some of the allegations are of a filthy 
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nature)’. Counsel assisting the Royal Com- 
mission alliteratively described the document 
as a ‘farrago of fact, falsity and filth’: and 
while that description may have depended on 
the community standards then prevailing, 
document ‘J’ nonetheless remains, in my 
view, a very shabby document. And docu- 
ment ‘H’ is not far behind it. 

In these two documents, there are about 
250 individuals mentioned. In considering 
whether the personal affairs exemption, 
allowed for in the Archives Act, should be 
applied, we had to ensure parity of treatment 
for all. In other words, if there were to be any 
deletions on this ground, there would have to 
be many and substantial deletions. But to 
make either substantial or total exemptions 
for documents which were central to the 
Royal Commission, and which have a corres- 
ponding historical significance, would not in 
my judgement have been tenable. The final 
decision was to release them without exemp- 
tions, with consequential release of related 
references elsewhere in the records. Release 
by Archives does not authorise publication of 
the records, and in respect of this material 
media representatives should have in mind 
that the ordinary laws protecting individuals 
continue to apply. 

As | have stressed, this decision rests on 
the historical significance of the documents 
and on the difficulty of exempting only parts 
of them. Release is not designed to embar- 
rass or disadvantage any individual or sec- 
tion of the community or political party. No 
precedent for future access decisions of the 
Australian Archives is being created, for it is 
probable that some of these references, if 
they had occurred in isolation or in less 
consequential documents, would indeed 
have been exempted. 


Visit by the Italian Deputy 
Minister for Foreign Affairs: 
reciprocal social security 
agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Social Security, Senator Don Grimes, on 24 
September: 


The Minister for Social Security, Senator 
Don Grimes, today announced that he had 
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invited the Italian Deputy Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the honourable Dr Bruno Corti, to visit 
Australia so that the two Ministers could 
review the progress already made towards 
the successful negotiation of a reciprocal 
agreement on social security between Au- 
Stralia and Italy. i 

Senator Grimes said that Dr Corti had 
accepted the invitation and would visit Au- 
stralia from 11-17 October. While in Australia 
Dr Corti would also meet a number of other 
Federal and State Government Ministers, and 
representatives of the Italian community in 
Australia. 

The Minister said that Australia has had 
reciprocal social security agreements with 
the United Kingdom and New Zealand for 
many years. He said that it was the firm policy 
of the Labor Government to expedite negotia- 
tions for further agreements with other 
migrant source countries in order to enhance 
the social security entitlements of many more 
people who have migrated either to or from 
Australia. 

Senator Grimes said that he had formally 
commenced the present negotiations with 
Italy in April 1983 and that, since then, 
Australian and Italian officials had met on a 
number of occasions. He said that, in view of 
the excellent progress made so far, he felt 
that it was appropriate that Dr Corti and he 
should review the present position and settle 
further directions for the negotiations. 

The Minister said that it was hoped that an 
agreement negotiated with Italy would pro- 
vide a model for the speedy conclusion of 
other agreements, and he affirmed the Gov- 
ernment’s preparedness to negotiate with all 
interested countries in order to improve the 
pension position of all present and former 
residents of Australia. 


ASEAN -Australian co-operation 
in marine science 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, 
on 26 September: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Gordon Scholes, today announced a five year 
co-operative program in marine science be- 
tween ASEAN and Australia. 

The coastal areas of South East Asia 
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contain resources which are of great econo- 
mic significance but are under threat from a 
variety of causes, including overfishing and 
pollution, Mr Scholes said. 

The major aim of the program is to develop 
an ecological reference standard for assess- 
ment of the future use of ASEAN’s coastal 
zones. 

The program will also gather baseline 
information about the ASEAN coastal areas 
and develop scientific and technical expertise 
for the proper management of these areas. 
With the knowledge gained and the expertise 
developed by the program it will be possible 
to plan effective experimentation about how 
to control the exploitation of the near-shore 
environment, including mangrove forests 
and coral reefs. 

Considerable economic and environmental 
benefits will result from the co-operative 
program, Mr Scholes said. 

The program, which has an estimated cost 
of $3.2 million, will be funded under the 
ASEAN-Australia Economic Co-operation 
Program of the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau. 

ASEAN will be assisted in the implementa- 
tion of the program by the Australian Institute 
of Marine Science in Townsville. 


IMF annual meeting: Australian 
statement 


Statement by the Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, 
MP, at the IMF’s annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, on 26 September: 


After a prolonged period of economic 
recession, with each year seeming to offer 
less hope than the previous one, the world 
economic situation at last shows some 
encouraging signs: 


è total output in 1984 should show its best 
perfotfhance for some years, both ia 


developed and developing count 
è the rate of inflation has slowed in most 
countries; 
è world trade is beginning to pick up, to the 
benefit of all; and 
® disequilibrium in external payments shows 
signs of diminishing. 
| am pleased to say that in my own country 
inflation has been cut to less than half its 
previous rate, while declining output has 
been replaced by record economic growth. 
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But the world is still confronted by some 
difficult problems; real interest rates remain 
high, adding to debt burdens; the apprecia- 
tion of the United States dollar continues, 
heightening tension and uncertainty; and 
hanging over us all are three major ques- 
tions: 

è whether we can find a satisfactory solution 
to the debt problem; 

è whether we can roll back protection; and 

è whether we can reduce unemployment 
from its tragically high levels. 

For my part, | err on the optimistic side. We 
now have opportunities which we have not 
had for some years but it would be so easy to 
let those pass us by. In what ways can the 
institutions we governors represent — the 
International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank group — help us to transform those 
opportunities into success? 

Let me speak first of the Fund. It seems to 
me, that we often expect the impossible from 
that organisation. 

It is an institution which was never de- 
signed to solve the development probiems of 
the world. Within the limits of its capacity, 
this is the responsibility of the World Bank. 
The Fund was originally designed to provide 
temporary balance of payments assistance. 

In recent years, we have experienced a 
severe period of international payments 
imbalance. Without going into the reasons 
for that, let me say that we all, individually 
and collectively, bear the responsibility. The 
Fund has done a great deal about this — a 
great deal for which it has not received the 
credit it deserves. 

There is not the time for me to go into the 
changes the Fund has made to its normal 
working procedures to cope with the prob- 
lems we laid at its doorstep. But let me just 
mention its major policy adjustments: 

è it pressed those of us who could afford it to 
provide loans which it could on-lend to 
countries who had fared less well; 

è it strained at its article of agreement to lend 
money tn larger amounts and over longer 
periods than had previously been enter- 
tained; | 

® it involved itself directly in encouraging 
private banks to maintain their lending to 
countries hard pressed by debt; and 

è most of all it endured the criticism which 
came its way when it insisted that coun- 
tries drawing on its resources took all the 
steps necessary to adjust to changed 
economic circumstances. 
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By 1983, the Fund was making finance 
available at ten times the rate of the mid- 
1970s. In the light of this alone, who can 
honestly say that the Fund has not proved 
itself to be flexible and sensitive to the 
financial needs of the times? 

The other side of this debate concerns the 
conditions under which finance is lent. | 
believe that criticism of the Fund's approach 
to conditionality is misplaced. 

it is the role of the Fund not just to help 
countries through temporary balance of pay- 
ments difficulties, but to provide finance in 
such a way that they can avoid self defeating 
economic policies and need not try to pass 
their problems on to others. 

Economic adjustment by such countries is 
inevitable. The question is not whether to 
adjust but whether adjustment should come 
about with or without Fund support. 

And it is wrong to imply that the Fund 
conditionality is in some way inimical to 
growth. The aim of the Fund is to help 
establish the basis for sustainable growth. 

| seriously put it to Fund members that we 
should take care not to place too great a 
burden on this institution lest we inadvertent- 
ly undermine its basic character and its 
financial support. 

The outcome of the interim committee’s 
deliberations is clearly in line with the views | 
have just expressed. 

The conclusion that a Statutory Reserve 
Deposits (SDR) allocation is not warranted at 
this time is, | suggest, soundly based given 
the lack of evidence of a global need for 
additional liquidity. An allocation large 
enough to add significantly to liquidity would 
have run an unwarranted risk of adding to 
inflationary pressures. 

We should remember that, while we have 
fought a long and hard battle against inflation 
— and have made remarkable progress — it 
is not yet total victory. 

| support also the reasonable compromise 
reached on access limits. The policy of 
enlarged access was adopted as a temporary 
measure to respond to members’ needs 
during a time of massive and widespread 
payments imbalances and of constrained 
quotas. | 

Though many problems remain, the overall 
payments imbalance has improved and 
quotas have been increased. It seems to me 
fitting, therefore, that we should begin the 
task of reducing access limits. 

| turn now to the Bank. The Bank has had a 
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lively year. | do not propose, however, to go 
into all the issues which have arisen, interest- 
ing as they are. Instead, | will address only 
two matters — the International Development 
Association (IDA) replenishment and sub- 
Saharan Africa. IDA is of particular import- 
ance to Australia. This is not only because it is 
an efficient and effective vehicle for develop- 
ment assistance to the poorest countries but 
because it enables Australia to participate in 
projects and programs we could not carry on 
our own. 


Also, for obvious reasons, it is easier for the 
World Bank, than for Australia, to suggest 
institutional changes and policy reforms 
which may be necessary if the aid is not to be 
wasted. 


it was a disappointment to us that the IDA 7 
replenishment stopped at U.S.$9 billion. It is 
a disappointment also that the sup- 
plementary fund exercise failed because 
concern about burden sharing outweighed 
concern about the future of the institution. 

Now we have before us the heightened 
problem of sub-Saharan Africa. Although 
Australia gives bilateral aid to some twenty 
countries in Africa it is not an area of 
concentration for Australian aid. We tend to 
look closer to home — to Asia and the Pacific. 
Australia recognises, however, the over- 
whelming problems of the sub-Saharan re- 
gion. 

We have decided to respond by making a 
voluntary and unilateral special contribution 
to IDA over and above our pledged contribu- 
tion of $200 million. 

This will not only help sub-Saharan Africa 
— to which, a substantial proportion of IDA 
disbursements currently goes — but will also 
provide assistance to needy recipients in 
other parts of the world. 

This approach will use an existing institu- 
tion and avoid adding to the confusion 
caused by many aid donors and many aid 
agencies working in one area. It will also 
minimise overheads and take advantage of 
the expertise and experience already avail- 
able in IDA. 

At this stage | cannot state a precise figure 
on such an additional Australian contribution 
to IDA 7. The total will need to be incorpo- 
rated into our future budget programming. 
But it will be a very substantial increase on 
our pledge of $200 million. And it will be 
unconditional; it will not be dependent upon 
similar actions by other donors. 
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In making this additional special contribu- 
tion to IDA 7, Australia will have indicated its 
continuing support for IDA as an institution — 
and we will also have contributed to the 
collective development assistance efforts. 


Review of Australia’s overseas 
commercial shipping 
arrangements 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Transport, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 26 
September: 


A wide ranging review will be held into 
Australia’s current overseas commercial 
shipping arrangements. | 

This was announced by the Minister for 
Transport, Mr Peter Morris, in a speech to the 
Australian Shippers’ Council International 
symposium in Sydney today. 

‘The review will consider the effectiveness 
of Australia’s regulation of the shipping 
industry in the light of changes that have 
occurred since the existing legislative 
framework was developed in the 1960s’. 

‘The whole shipping world and its regula- 
tory environment in in a state of flux. 
Governments around the globe have or are in 
the process of introducing new regulatory 
measures affecting shipping,’ Mr Morris said. 

Mr Morris said the Government had re- 
ceived numerous representations from both 
users and suppliers of liner shipping services 
identifying problems associated with the 
existing framework under which liner ship- 
ping operated from Australia. 

‘Government regulation must be reformed 
where necessary to permit effective commer- 
cial operation to take place for the benefit of 
all Australians.’ 

The review will commence with a detailed 
examination by an industry task force includ- 
ing shipper, shipping industry and union 
representatives. The findings and recom- 
mendations of the task force, to be available 
by July 1985, are to be incorporated into a 
draft policy paper which would be circulated 
for public comment. 

The Minister said that any consideration by 
Government of changes to the existing 
arrangements, will only take place after full 
examination of the task force findings and 
recommendations and any public comments 
received. 
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‘| consider the full review process will 
enable an objective and deliberative ex- 
amination by those directly affected by the 
legislation, and will provide the Government 
with an appropriate basis to frame a policy 
response for the industry for the coming 
decade’, said Mr Morris. 

The task force is to be chaired by Mr John 
Rowland, Deputy Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Transport and members will include: 
Mr Max Blair, President of the Australian 
Shippers’ Council; Mr John Jenkins, Chair- 
man and Managing Director of Overseas 
Containers Australia Pty Limited; and Mr Max 
Moore-Wilton, Managing Director of Austra- 
lian Shipping Commission. 

A union representative to be nominated by 
the ACTU, a senior commodity board repre- 
sentative and an academic will also be invited 
to join the task force. 

The full composition of the task force is 
expected to be announced by Mr Morris in 
the next fortnight. 


America’s Cup challenge: 
launching of Bruce Stannard’s 
book 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, MP, at the launching of Bruce 
Stannard’s Ben Lexcen: the Man, the Keel 
and the Cup, at the Cruising Yacht Club, in 
Sydney, on 26 September: 


The launching of this book gives me 
enormous pleasure from three points of view. 
First, it enables me to salute the achieve- 
ments of Ben Lexcen, an original Australian 
genius. Second, it gives me a chance to pay 
tribute to Bruce Stannard, whose magnificent 
radio commentaries and reports and whose 
unwavering confidence in Australia Ii, not- 
withstanding her early travails, made such an 
important contribution to the nation’s experi- 
ence of the America’s Cup challenge. Third, 
we have an opportunity to relive the enor- 
mous sense of national achievement which 
we all felt 12 months ago today. In the laconic 
words of Bruce Stannard’s book: 

Race Seven 

24 September fabandoned) 

Rerun 26 September 

Australia ll defeated Liberty by 41 seconds 

Behind those laconic words, however, 
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Australia Il. (AIS photo). 





there was a great awakening of Australian 
patriotism unparalleled since the War. What- 
ever our differences all Australians could be 
extraordinarily proud of that achievement. 
On that 26 September last year, this country 
was united. All Australians were indeed 
brought together. 

But the Australia II triumph also repre- 
sented something far wider. It was a symbol 
that this country was on the road back. 
Australia was on the move. Australia was 
winning again. 

The Australia II victory showed that Austra- 
lian drive, Australian determination, Austra- 
lian ingenuity could take on the world’s best 
and triumph. And it was the triumph of 
Australia Il that epitomised the new national 
spirit of confidence, commitment and 
achievement. 

That wider significance of the Australia ll 
experience makes this book even more 
worthy of consideration. Because it is Ben 
Lexcen’'s struggle and eventual triumph that 
encapsulates what the Australia II achieve- 
ment was all about. And indeed because 
without Ben Lexcen there would have been 
no Australia II victory. 

Ben Lexcen emerges from Bruce Stan- 
nard’s pages as original and remarkable a 
man as his yacht designs have been radical 
and innovative. | had expected that he must 
have been born on Sydney Harbour or at 
least somewhere by the sea. In fact, he is a 
boy from the bush, born in Boggabri in 
north-western New South Wales. 

For those who see sailing as a silver-tail 
sport, it will come as a surprise to learn that 
Ben was born to hardship. He had a very 
tough childhood and, in fact, spent some time 
in a boys home. Life there was pretty hard but 
it had one enormously important benefit, 
both for Ben and for Australia: some un- 
known benefactor had donated to the home 
hundreds of old yachting magazines, from 
which he developed a fascination for boats 
and sail. 

Ben, like my Treasurer, Paul Keating — 
another genius destined to come into his own 
in 1983 — left school at 14. He worked as a 
metal worker at the Railway Depot at Cardiff 
near Newcastle and there taught himself to 
sail, design and build sailing boats and, as 
Bruce says, developed skills which a naval 
architect with a university degree would 
never dream of employing. Ben's sailing 
career is very much the story of sailing over 
the last 30 years in Australia. He began his 
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sailing in those classic Australian craft, the VJ 
and VS. Later he made revolutionary design 
changes to those supreme and unique Au- 
stralian racing machines, the 18-footers. At 
the same time, he showed his expertise in 
international classes, such as the Soling and 
the Flying Dutchman, in which he won the 
title of Australian Yachtsman of the Year in 
1967. 

From dinghies Ben graduated to, and 
showed his mastery in, ocean-going craft, 
designing such outstanding boats as Mer- 
cedes llil and Apollo. Many of Ben's designs 
achieved superb results in international 
ocean racing. 

With this basis, he graduated to the 
supreme yacht racing test. His work on 
Apollo marked the beginning of his rela- 
tionship with Alan Bond and his involvement 
in the America’s Cup campaigns, unsuccess- 
ful (occasionally bitterly so) in 1974, 1977 and 
1980 and finally brilliantly triumphant in 1983. 
This is not a time, of course, to dwell on the 
losing challenges but they were very impor- 
tant in preparing the ground for the 1983 
success. What emerges from Bruce Stan- 
nard’s account of the early campaigns is the 
way in which the Bond team, and Ben 
particularly, learned from their own experi- 
ences and from the innovations of other 
challengers, not only those from the United 
States. 

The other striking lesson is the way in 
which the team had the guts to bounce back 
after some frankly pretty disastrous results. 
We should remember that in 1974 and 1977 
the Australians went down 4-nil. One can 
only be impressed by Ben's honesty in 
blaming himself for the loss of the last race in 
1980, when he believes he gave Jim Hardy 
bad tactical advice, and his realistic optimism 
after winning the one race in 1980 that 
Australia had the ability to win the America’s 
Cup. 

Bruce Stannard’s book properly gives im- 
portance to the famous Lexcen winged keel. 
Without this inspired invention, Australia RS 
results may well have been very different. 
indeed, Ben Lexcen is fairly critical of her 
basic hull design and in view of his realism, 
honesty and determination to do better this 
suggests that the challengers in 1987 will 
have a real job on their hands. With the keel, 
Australia Il, not only, in Ben's poetic words, 
‘looked like a giant Plesiosaur with wonder- 
fully rounded flippers,’ but, under the superb 
seamanship of John Bertrand and the crew, 
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put up a performance which took her into 
sailing history and caught the imagination of 
Australia and the world. 

The romance and mystery of the keel are an 
integral part of the story of Australia IL And 
every romance and mystery requires a villain. 
At this point, enter the New York Yacht Club. 
It has been suggested occasionally that | am 
somewhat prone to resort to litigation but 
with due modesty | doubt if | could compete 
with the ingenuity and total commitment 
which the NYYC showed in its attempts to 
keep Ben's magic keel out of the water. Basic 
to their case, of course, was the suggestion 
that he had received improper foreign assist- 
ance in its design. Again, Ben's colourful 
words say it all; ‘They are accusing me of 
cheating ... | have a mind to admit it all and 
tell them that | really owe the secret of the 
design to a Greek guy who helped me out. 
He's been dead for 2000 years but invaluable. 
Bloody Archimedes.’ 

Bruce Stannard’s technically informed and 
vividly written account of the seven races has 
all the excitement and professional compe- 
tence which he brought to his radio and press 
commentaries at the time and crown what is, 
| believe, and outstanding book on Australian 
yachting and, as | have indicated, a great 
Australian character. 

In the story of Ben Lexcen | see one very 
important lesson for contemporary Australia. 
It demonstrates the importance of applying 
our native ingenuity and innovative capacity, 
while staying abreast of international tech- 
nological developments. Even as a child, he 
kept himself informed of, and learned from, 
what was being won by such great interna- 
tional designers as Nat Herreschoff, Uffa Fox 
and Manfred Curry. As a man, he was in no 
way ashamed of, or in any sense, hypocritical 
about, his use of the tank testing computer 
facilities in the Netherlands. 

Ben Lexcen’s achievement lies in absorb- 
ing that international technology and going 
beyond it. Just as he helped to revolutionise 
the Australian 18 footer class in the 1960s, so 
has he revolutionised the international 12 
metre class in the 1980s. And his achieve- 
ment has brought success to Australia at the 
summit of international competition. 

Ben's is an example which Australians in all 
fields of endeavour can look to, as our 
country faces the challenges of the late 20th 
Century. Australia If represents the latest 
State of the art in 12 metre yachting. That 
obviously involves a great deal of absorbed 
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international technology and know-how but 
no-one can deny that Australia if is a 
magnificent Australian technological 
achievement any more than we can deny that 
Ben Lexcen is a unique Australian genius and 
Original character. All credit to Bruce Stan- 
nard for telling the story of both of them. 


Construction industry trade 
mission to Asia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Housing and Construction, Mr Chris Hurford, 
MP, on 26 September: 


The Minister for Housing and Construction, 
Mr Chris Hurford, is to lead a high level 
construction industry trade mission to Asia. 

The trade mission will commence in Bang- 
kok on 13 October and is due to return on 2 
November. The full mission will visit Thai- 
land, Malaysia and East Malaysia, Brunei, 
Singapore and Indonesia. The Minister, 
accompanied by a smaller group, will also 
spend eight days in China before the trade 
mission begins. 

Mr Hurford said there are excellent pros- 
pects for increasing the involvement of the 
industry in the region. 

‘We shall be seeking to gain a greater 
understanding of the development Strategies 
of the ASEAN countries and to identify ways 
in which the construction and consultancy 
industry can participate in the strong econo- 
mic growth occurring in this region.’ 

‘In so doing, the mission will be looking to 
develop a greater understanding of the needs 
of the various countries and how Australia 
can assist in the construction and consultan- 
cy field.’ 

Mr Hurford said that Australian industry 
will not automatically benefit because of its 
close proximity to the rapidly expanding 
South East Asian region. 

‘Australian industry must be more active 
and adventurous in seeking out new markets 
and that is exactly the purpose of this 
mission.’ 

The mission was inspired by the 1982 
National Construction industry Conference 
which recommended a campaign to promote 
the expertise within the industry overseas. Mr 
Hurford was requested by the Construction 
Industry Council to lead the mission. 
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Members of the mission will include repre- 
sentatives of the private sector, the Snowy 
Mountains Engineering Corporation and the 
Export Finance and Insurance Corporation 
and a representative from the trade union 
movement as well as officials from the 
Federal Government. 


Australia-ltaly: Economic and 
Commercial Co-operation 
Agreement signed 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, in Rome, on 26 September: 


Australia and Italy today signed an Econo- 
mic and Commercial Co-operation Agree- 
ment designed to encourage two-way trade, 
joint ventures, and technological exchanges 
between the two countries. 

The formalisation of the accord marked the 
first morning of a three-day official visit to 
Italy by the Australian Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel Bowen. 

The document was signed by Mr Bowen 
and the Italian Minister for Foreign Trade, the 
Hon. Nicola Capria, at the completion of their 
talks on a wide range of trade matters. 

The Australian Deputy Prime Minister said 
afterwards that although the level of trade 
between the two countries was important, it 
was well below its full potential. 

Mr Bowen said it had been agreed that 
there was considerable scope for further 
development of the economic relationship. 

He stressed the importance which the 
Australian Government placed on securing 
an increase in coal exports to Italy. 

The State-owned energy company, ENEL, 
had already accepted tenders from some 
Australian companies for the supply of trial 
shipments of steaming coal. 

Mr Bowen said it was hoped that this would 
lead to long-term contracts providing the 
basis for substantial expansion of the Austra- 
lian coal trade with Italy. 

A spokesman for the Australian Embassy 
said that the itinerary for the Deputy Prime 
Minister's visit included high-level meetings 
with Government and business leaders, and 
discussions with senior officials from the 
energy and resources sector. 
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In addition, Mr Bowen was scheduled to 
inspect an Australian ionospheric monitoring 
system at the Central Geophysical Observa- 
tory at Monte Porzio on 27 September and 
visit the Finsider steel complex at Taranto on 
28 September. 


The spokesman said that the visit was at 
the invitation of the Italian Minister for Trade, 
the Hon. Nicola Capria. 


He said the Ministers were expected to 
issue a joint communique on Friday summar- 
ising their discussions. 


UK-People’s Republic of China: 
agreement on the future of Hong 
Kong 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 26 September: 


The Government welcomes the agreement 
that has been reached by the British and 
Chinese Governments about the future of 
Hong Kong. 


| congratulate both Governments on hav- 
ing achieved this settlement. 


It is noteworthy that more than two years of 
intensive negotiations have resulted in a 
detailed agreement being reached with the 
declared objective of maintaining confidence 
in Hong Kong and of ensuring its continued 
stability and prosperity. 

It has been my firmly and consistently held 
view, a view strengthened by my visit to 
Hong Kong and particularly by my discus- 
sions with Premier Zhao in Peking in Febru- 
ary this year, that the discussions between 
the United Kingdom and China would result 
in an amicable and sensible agreement which 
would allow Hong Kong to continue to 
function in conditions acceptable to all the 
parties. 


Australia has important interests in Hong 
Kong and in Hong Kong's continuing to play a 
positive role in the development of our 
region. The agreement that has now been 
reached, and the arrangements made for 
continuing co-operation between the parties 
involved in Hong Kong's future will make an 
important contribution to the political stabil- 
ity of the Western Pacific region as a whole. 
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World Maritime Day 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Transport, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 27 
September: 


An efficient maritime fleet is essential if 
Australia is to maximise its trading potential. 

‘And this can only be achieved with skilled 
and efficient crews of the type trained by the 
Australian Maritime College in Launceston,’ 
said the Minister for Transport, Mr Peter 
Morris during a visit to the College today to 
celebrate World Maritime Day. 

The theme for 1984 World Maritime Day (27 
September) is the global co-operation for the 
training of maritime personnel. 

Mr Morris explained that each year the 
International Maritime Organisation (IMO) 
sought the co-operation of its 126 member 
countries to promote a particular maritime 
theme. 

‘This year, the theme is global co-operation 
for the training of maritime personnel,’ Mr 
Morris said. 

‘It is, therefore, an appropriate time to 
examine the benefits of having a vigorous 
and effective training program for seafarers, 
both from Australia and from the countries of 
the Asian and Pacific region.’ 

it was to ensure the comprehensive train- 
ing of maritime personnel that the Australian 
Maritime College was established in Laun- 
ceston. 

‘We must have well-trained crews for our 
ships and we have an obligation under 
international maritime conventions to help in 
the training of maritime personnel from 
neighbouring countries,’ he said. 

For Australia, the benefits were significant. 
"TO maximise our trading potential we need 
both skilled and efficient crews to man the 
new technology ships. The development of 
our Overseas markets, which are vital to our 
economic well being, depend on an efficient 
merchant fleet,’ he said. 

‘Not only is Australia upgrading the stan- 
dard of its seafarers but is also providing 
extensive training for students from countries 
such as Fiji, Tonga and Malaysia. At present 
some 74 overseas students are undergoing 
maritime training in Australia,’ he said. 

‘Students are trained to a high-level of 
efficiency in all aspects of the maritime 
industry,’ he said. This enabled overseas 
students to encourage the development of 
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shipping and fishing industries in their own 
countries. 

‘Further evidence of the Government's 
strong commitment to improving training 
facilities for seafarers is the fact that one of 
the nine international maritime treaties Au- 
stralia has ratified since the Government was 
elected is the IMO International Convention 
on Standards of Training, Certification and 
Watchkeeping for Seafarers.* This Conven- 
tion establishes principles to be observed in 
keeping a watch and certification require- 
ments for seafarers,’ the Minister said. 





* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 5, May 1984, page 
538. 


Report on Indo-Chinese child 
refugees without parents 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Social Security, Senator Don Grimes, on 27 
September: 


A research report on the problems experi- 
enced by child refugees without parents in 
Australia was launched in Sydney today by 
the Minister for Social Security, Senator Don 
Grimes. 

The report Surviving without Parents — 
Indo-Chinese Minors in New South Wales 
was prepared by Careforce, the welfare 
agency of the Sydney Anglican Home Mis- 
sion. 

Launching the report at the Fairfield Coun- 
cil Chambers in Sydney, Senator Grimes said 
it was estimated that there were some 2800 
Indo-Chinese refugee children without pa- 
rents in Australia at the present time. 

The children, most of whom came to 
Australia from refugee camps, entered Au- 
Stralia either as wards of the Minister for 
Immigration, or to join relatives other than 
parents living in Australia. 

Senator Grimes said the report dealt in 
detail with the special needs of these chil- 
dren, including arrangements for their care, 
education, housing and supervision. 

He said the Federal Government was aware 
of the special needs of refugee children, and 
had itself established a working party to 
report on the care, services and legal position 
of this group. Senator Grimes said the 
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findings of the Careforce report would pro- 
= vide an added basis for major Common- 
= wealth initiatives now being developed to 


help young refugees resettle in Australia. 

He said the Department of Social Security 
had also produced an English-Vietnamese 
glossary on social security and welfare to 
help refugees receive the assistance to which 
they were entitled as Australian citizens. 

The Careforce report was funded by a grant 
of $10 000 from the Department of Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, and was commis- 
sioned by the Fairfield Refugee Youth Inter- 
Agency. 


South Pacific: marine 
geoscientific research program 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, 
on 28 September: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Gordon Scholes, today announced that Au- 
stralia, the United States and New Zealand 
will extend their joint program of seabed 
geoscientific research in the South Pacific. 
The program is being conducted in conjunc- 
tion with and for the benefit of island 
countries of the South Pacific. 

The agreement to continue the program for 
a second phase was signed in Washington on 
19 September. The first phase was carried out 
by Australia, New Zealand and the United 
States in the South Pacific region during 1982 
and 1983. This program obtained extensive 
geophysical, geological and geochemical 
data and ocean-bottom samples. The results 


s of research from the collected data has 


greatly improved understanding of the geolo- 
gical and petroleum potential of the region. 
The new program, using advanced United 
States and New Zealand geoscientific vessels 
specially equipped for offshore prospecting 
for energy and mineral resources, is in 


= response to requests of South Pacific island 


governments for additional research. The 
regional co-ordinating body for offshore 


=< seabed research in South Pacific waters (the 
- Committee for the Co-ordination of Joint 
Prospecting in South Pacific Offshore Areas, 
known as CCOP-SOPAC) is associated with 
both the 1982 agreement and with the new 


1984 agreement. The South Pacific island 
Governments associated with CCOP-SOPAC 
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are Cook Islands, Fiji, Tuvalu, Western 
Samoa, Vanuatu, Papua New Guinea, Solo- 
mon Islands, Tonga, Guam and Kiribati. 

Australia’s direct commitment to the new 
program will be $1485000. This covers 
Australia’s inputs to vessel operating costs, 
provision of specialist scientific manpower, 
freighting and analysis of seabed samples 
and seismic data, and processing, interpreta- 
tion and publication of scientific results. 

Australia’s participating scientists will 
come principally from the Bureau of Mineral 
Resources and Australian universities. 

Mr Scholes noted that Australia’s commit- 
ment to this program, which would come 
from South Pacific regional aid funds, was 
part of Australia’s long-term effort to assist 
South Pacific countries identify and develop 
their mineral and energy resource bases. 


Books 


HOWE, K.R. Where the Waves Fall: a new 
South Sea Isiands history from first settle- 
ment to colonial rule. George Allen & Unwin, 
Sydney, 1984. 


Price: $29.95. 


Available from booksellers or the publishers, 
George Allen & Unwin Australia Pty Ltd, 8 
Napier Street, North Sydney, NSW 2060. 


In recent years historians’ views of the history 
of the Pacific Islands have changed. Events 
are now interpreted not as they affected 
imperial concerns but as they affected the 
lives of the islands’ inhabitants. Where the 
Waves Fall uses this approach to give an 
account of human settlement and cultural 
interchange in the Pacific Islands. 
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Dr. K.R. Howe teaches Pacific history at 
Massey University, New Zealand and. has 
published widely on cultural contact and on 
the nature and directions of Pacific islands 
history. 


SCARR, Deryck. Fiji: a short history. George 
Allen & Unwin, Sydney, 1984. 

Price: $22.95. 

Available from booksellers or the publishers, 
George Allen & Unwin Australia Pty Ltd, 8 
Napier Street, North Sydney, NSW 2060. 


Deryck Scarr, a Senior Fellow in Pacific 
history at the Australian National University, 
is considered an expert on the history of Fiji. 
He is the author of four books about the 
islands including the biography of the Fijian 
national leader, Ratu Sir Lala Sukana. 

This book looks at Fiji from the days of early 
settlement by indigenous Fijians to its trans- 
formation into a multicultural nation. Scarr 
utilises his vast knowledge of the country’s 
history to produce a book which should 
interest students and general readers. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


SEPTEMBER 
10 Mauritius 
Mr R.G. Irwin presented his Letter of 
Introduction as High Commissioner. 
15 Lebanon 
Mr R.A. Burns presented his Letter of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 
20 Greece 
Mr D.J. Kingsmill presented his Letter of 
Credence as Ambassador. 
23 Egypt 
Mr K.H. Rogers presented his Letter of 
Credence as Ambassador. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 

SEPTEMBER 

18 Kenya 


Mr Z.K. Kamencu presented his Letter of 
Commission as High Commissioner. 
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CHAMBERLAIN MEMORIAL LECTURE 


Chamberlain memorial lecture: foreign policy aspects 


Extract from the F.E. Chamberlain memorial lecture by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 


Hayden, MP, in Perth, on 6 November: 


| want to talk for a while about foreign policy for a couple of good and cogent reasons, apart 


from the fact that it is my responsibility. 


Generally speaking, the significant advances in our foreign policy have taken place under 
Labor. The reason for this is that we bring to foreign policy the same independence of spirit 
and concern for the underprivileged that inform our domestic programs. 


One hundred years ago, Barton received 
approval when he protested that Australia 
couldn't have a foreign policy. Such policy 
belonged to the Empire, he said. Australia 
couldn’t affect foreign policy except by such 
representations as we could make to the 
Imperial Government. Until the Watson Labor 
Government, if Australia wanted to discuss 
the indonesian islands with the Dutch or New 
Guinea with the Germans, the Prime Minister 
brought it up with the Governor-General who 
passed it to the Colonial Secretary in London 
who had a word with the Foreign Secretary. 
The Foreign Secretary might or might not 
then convey the message to the Dutch or the 
Germans — if he thought it was convenient 
for British policy. 

it would be wrong to say that Australian 
foreign policy was born again under Curtin, 
Chifley and Evatt. But they did breathe life 
into it and turn it into revolutionary direc- 
tions. The prevailing establishment view of 
Evatt, dwelling on those aspects that admit- 
tedly made him such a torment to work with, 
is not flattering. In my view, he was one of the 
most creative and innovative Foreign Minis- 
ters that Australia has ever had. | think also 
that his talents were enhanced because they 
were both fertilised and monitored by Curtin 
and Chifley. 

The broad sweep of change in foreign 
policy between 1941 and 1949 is well known. 
it was stimulated both by the pressure of 
critical events in our region and by the genius 
of Evatt. The opening to America; the policy 
that sought to make the administration of 
trustee territories accountable to the world 
community; support for non-aligned and 
newly independent nations against the 
opposition of colonialist powers, consistent 
encouragement of the growth of the UN and 
the influence there of smaller nations — these 
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were the better known results of the Evatt 
years. Much of it was the result of what one of 
his least admiring observers called his 
‘genuine, if flamboyant, sense of outrage at 
the exploitation of dependent peoples’. 
Under the Doc, Australia was a foundation 
member of the Security Council. He himself 
was President for a term of the UN General 
Assembly and Chairman of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Palestine question. 

It is said that these developments were 
brought about in a confused way by a man 
who was both prodigious and disorganised. 
It's instructive, in that case, to look at what 
might be called the structure of the change. 
The earliest Evatt years produced missions in 
the Soviet Union, Paris and South America, 
the first High Commissioners in India and 
New Zealand as well as the first fully-fledged 
Ambassador in Washington. Australia’s in- 
sistence on including a ‘full employment’ 
policy in the UN agenda played its part in 
making the Bretton Woods agreements as 
effective as they were. From the end of World 
War |l alone until mid-1949, the number of 
overseas posts and diplomatic staff was 
almost tripled. The diplomatic cadet scheme 
had been set up and, | might add, Evatt 
insisted on women being included from the 
very first intake. New sections were set up in 
his department which demonstrate Evatt’s 
attitudes: Political and International Co- 
operation, Postwar Reconstruction, Econo- 
mic Relations, the Pacific, Europe, Middle 
East and America. 

Once again, | make the point: here was a 
government in the throes of crisis setting up 
forward programs infused with concern for 
justice and equality of influence and access 
for peoples and nations who had up to then 
been disestablished. The same concern is 
reflected in the foreign policy of the Whitlam 
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era. As we said in the immediate pre-Whitlam 
Government days: our policy under the 
conservatives was in ruins, the foundations 
on which it had rested for 20 years having 
crumbled. SEATO, the symbol of policy, had 
disappeared like mist. Vietnam, the reality of 
policy, had left us confused and without 
ideas. In the only constants left — trade and 
the American alliance — we were timid and 
subservient. The change wrought by Labor is 
exemplified by the move — begun within 
days of the 1972 electoral victory — towards 
establishing relations with China, ending 
years of Cold War sterility and hostility. The 
process was continued with Vietnam, Korea, 
South East Asia, the Pacific and Africa. 

What the record shows therefore is this: at 
the start of the century, the exclusive context 
for our foreign policy was Empire. As we near 
the end of the century, we have worked out a 
more realistic and rational context for policy, 
we have involved ourselves in the develop- 
ment of the Third Worid and we have been 
steadfast in our support for international law 
and order through international organisation. 
We've grown up — and every definitive stage 
in the process has been managed by a Labor 
administration. 

This brings me to my second reason for 
dwelling for a while on foreign policy. The 
definitive stages of change that I've men- 
tioned happened in the teeth of considerable 
opposition. As I've said, the changes brought 
about in the Curtin-Chifley-Evatt regime were 
not to the liking of people here and overseas. 

Labor today faces a different kind of 
opposition to aspects of its foreign policy. I'll 
take arms control and disarmament as an 
example because no aspect of policy is more 
important to the Government. | want to talk 
about it particularly to those people who 
want more concrete action on the issue. The 
concrete action, in fact, is considerable. But 
complete success can't be won overnight. 

First, some facts. We are taking the lead at 
the Conference on Disarmament at Geneva in 
moves that we hope will put an end to all 
nuclear testing in all environments for all 
time. We are working for a subsidiary body to 
the Geneva Conference which will investigate 
the ramifications of using outer space for the 
nuclear arms race. We're helping in a practic- 
al way towards verifying whether or not 
disarmament obligations are being 
observed: through the seismological facilities 
of the Bureau of Mineral Resources, for 
instance, and establishment of a National 
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Monitoring Centre and International Data 
Centre. We're working in support of a draft 
convention at Geneva to prohibit chemical 
weapons. We've ratified the inhumane 
Weapons Convention which bans such hor- 
rifying weapons as fragmentation weapons, 
booby traps and incendiary bombs. We've 
ratified a convention to ban the military use 
of the environment. We're working for a zone 
of peace in the Indian Ocean and a nuclear- 
free South Pacific. The South Pacific move is 
an Australian initiative. We proposed at the 
South Pacific Forum in August that a working 
group examine a draft treaty to establish a 
nuclear-free zone and Australia is chairing 
that group. We've appointed Australia’s first 
ever Ambassador for Disarmament. We've 
earmarked $2 million for a peace studies 
centre in the ANU. 

In my Department, we've established a 
senior disarmament adviser position, a Dis- 
armament and Arms Control Branch and now 
a Peace and Disarmament Branch. We’ve 
appointed Stella Cornelius to direct our 
program for the International Year of Peace in 
1986.1 Stella Cornelius is the well known 
activist and founder of the Media Peace Prize. 

Now we come to the bits that some people 
find hard to understand. The nuclear rela- 
tionships between the superpowers has 
reached such stalemate that Gunter Grass 
describes them as ‘panic-stricken and brist- 
ling with weapons’. By ourselves, we've 
absolutely no chance of forcing them to stop 
panicking and lay down their weapons before 
they kill us all. But we do have the means, 
first to make them think about it and, second, 
to make it less difficult for them to respond. 
These means demand that we proceed with 
the greatest possible care, just as we would if 
we were walking through a minefield. Given 
all these circumstances, there’s no rational or 
safer alternative to the way we're going about 
arms control and disarmament. This is that — 
in the Government’s carefully informed and 
principled view — our supply of uranium and 
the presence here of the joint U.S.-Australian 
defence facilities are integral to our search for 
disarmament.* 

iI use the words informed and principled 
with great deliberateness. They say exactly 
what | mean. We're using our status as a 


1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 1984, 
page 992. 

2. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, page 
614 and No. 7, July 1984, page 675. 
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major and responsible exporter of uranium to 
promote and defend the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. This treaty is the most 
effective arms control and disarmament 
arrangement in existence. The superpowers 
support it. It discourages the spread of 
nuclear weapons capability beyond those 
required in any other arms control measure. 
This point is crucial, because verification is 
one of the major points of the argument 
that’s getting in the way of arms control and 
disarmament. 

if we refuse to supply uranium at all, this by 
itself won't stop any government which 
wants to develop nuclear weapons. Our 
safeguards are the strictest in the world — a 
fact which has influenced other suppliers to 
tighten their own standards. Our safeguards 
system enables us to make sure that the 
uranium we export for use in the civil nuclear 
fuel cycle won't be diverted to military use. If 
we stopped supply, our place could easily be 
taken by other suppliers less scrupulous than 
we are. Finally, our failure to supply uranium 
would seriously damage the NPT which — 
probably because of its effectiveness — is 
running into opposition from those who want 
to keep the nuclear option. This opposition 
may well predominate — perhaps even 
disrupt — the conference scheduled for next 
year to review the NPT. If by withholding our 
uranium we weaken the NPT safeguards 
system, we will have handed success to those 
who want to undermine the NPT. In other 
words, we will have done exactly the reverse 
of what we want to do. 

The same careful study of the options 
should be used in the case of the joint 
facilities. They have two general purposes. 
One is that they help deter nuclear war by 
giving early warning of such events as a 
missile launch. The other is that they provide 
information which contributes to monitoring 
as part of verifying arms control agreements. 

| want to make three points here. One 
concerns deterrence. The Government — like 
the Palme Commission — supports deterr- 
ence only as an interim step towards the 
ultimate and essential goal of complete 
disarmament. While we're working for this 
goal, at Geneva and elsewhere, we must hold 
on to the only effective option available to 
keep the peace. We don't like the deterrence 
idea any more than anybody else. We want 
nuclear weapons to be abolished altogether. 
Until we can get this, deterrence is the only 
thing that’s holding these weapons apart. 
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And what we’re saying is that the joint 
facilities are contributing to deterrence be- 
cause they provide early warning of develop- 
ments that threaten the peace. 

My second point concerns verification. 
Arms control agreements will never be 
reached if each superpower is unsure 
whether or not the other is cheating or able to 
cheat. We haven't been able to persuade 
them so far to agree on full on-site inspection. 
The only workable alternative presently avail- 
able is through the mechanism known as the 
National Technical Means of Verification. 
Pine Gap and Nurrungar in this way make key 
contributions to deterrence and verification. 
in fact, if it weren't for the existence of these 
two facilities it’s highly unlikely that we could 
get agreements like SALT and START. The 
people who want these two facilities done 
away with should think long and hard about 
that, as the Government has done. 

ll add a point about North West Cape 
because it has caused some agonising for the 
Party — and Joe Chamberlain in his time. 
There would have been no need for the 
special Federal Conference and all the rest of 
the aggravation about North West Cape if the 
Government of the day had shown respect 
for the people by taking them into its 
confidence on the matter. North West Cape is 
a communication facility. It’s important to 
bear in mind that the ballistic missiles 
launched from American submarines aren't 
accurate enough to be used in a pre-emptive 
first strike. In other words, North West Cape is 
essentially limited to defence and deterrence. 

My third point is that it's important to treat 
this whole issue with as much care and 
thought and objectivity as possible. We need 
the same passionate commitment to peace 
from the people that we have. But arms 
control and disarmament are so important 
that we owe it our heads as well as our 
hearts. It is not an uncomplicated business. 
It's a series of small steps, each one arranged 
with the greatest sensitivity and care. One 
false move and that's the end of all of us. This 
is a lesson we all have to understand. It’s easy 
to opt out of this complex process. But, if we 
do, we're also opting out of having any 
influence on the matter. And, even then, we 
can’t opt out of the consequences. Our 
special circumstances enable us to play an 
effective role for peace. The Government has 
considered in the greatest possible detail and 
with the minutest possible attention how best 
to get arms control and disarmament on the 
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road without tipping the whole thing over. 
The result is the policy I’ve sketched for you 
this evening. I've never argued — because 
I've never thought — that the Government is 
guardian of all morality on the issue. So I'm 
not outraged because those who don't agree 
let me know about it in ways that aren't 
always polite. 

People react with great emotion because 
they have the great fear that peace is being 
threatened and nothing is being done about 
it. The fact is that, in the community at large, 
peace is as weighty an issue these days as the 
old traditional hip pocket ones. Earlier this 
year, the Government conducted a survey 
among Australians aged between 15 and 24 
to heip make government in general more 
aware of and sensitive to young people’s 
needs. Fully 73 per cent of those surveyed 
were concerned about nuclear war, 50 per 
cent of them very much concerned. Just a 
shade under two thirds believed that nuclear 
war was either very likely or fairly likely in 
their lifetime. It would be wrong to ignore this 
community feeling or dismiss it as eccentric. | 
wish it had grown a lot earlier when the Labor 
Party needed it. And | wish those pundits 
would wake up who can't find evidence that 
the community is even interested in the issue. 

The people who demonstrate their concern 
about peace are not antisocial or odd. They 
show how much more involved and intelli- 
gent the community is compared to the days 
of the Great Slumber 20 years ago. People are 
concerned about the issue because it’s 
literally a matter of life or death. They should 
be encouraged, not criticised. Having said 
that, it would be regrettable if all this energy 
were sidetracked into policies which won't 
work or which diminish our influence. 

What the Government is saying to the 
nuclear powers is this: hold it, this is as far as 
the arms race is going. With the support of 
friends at the UN and Geneva, we want 
workable arrangements that stop such things 
as testing and an arms race in outer space. 
Meanwhile, the war machine that has been 
built up over the years has got to be 
dismantied. 

We have both the right and the power to 
say these things to the nuclear powers. As a 
uranium producer and host to the joint 
facilities, we can directly influence the dis- 
mantling of the war machine in a carefully 
staged way that can be checked at all the 
stages — the only way we're going to get the 
superpowers to agree. Opposing nuclear 
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weapons at demonstrations and organising 
meetings are important elements in the 
disarmament process. But they are not 
alternatives to it. Against a great evil, said 
John Stuart Mill, a small remedy does not 
produce a small result; it produces no result 
at all. Wishing won't spike any guns. The 
most effective, workable, influential means 
we have for our push for peace is our position 
as a uranium producer and the existence here 
of the joint facilities. Do away with these 
means, and we'll have weakened our chance 
to push for peace and leave it to other 
governments — perhaps less committed than 
we are. 

The Government isn't asking the commun- 
ity to love these means. It is asking that they 
be considered with the most thorough reason 
and objectivity. It would be wrong and very 
probably dangerous to presume that a sys- 
tem of arms built up so solidiy over so long a 
period will be dismantled easily or quickly. 
But this is no reason for refusing to tackle the 
problem altogether. The size of the problem 
and its complexity will not keep the Govern- 
ment from doing all it can to reduce it. 
Australia has made this clear to the powers 
involved at the UN, at the Geneva Conference 
and in direct contacts. 

And I’m making a special plea this evening 
to the nations with the greatest influence on 
the issue: the United States and the Soviet 
Union. There will be a newly-elected Presi- 
dent in Washington tomorrow with a clear 
agenda. Let the first item on that agenda be a 
meeting with President Chernenko. And let 
the meeting be concerned with only one 
matter: an end to the arms race on earth and 
in space and a dismantling of nuclear 
weapons. Perhaps these two men can 
achieve what their officials haven't been able 
to do. 

Certainly Australia will not accept a situa- 
tion in which the work being done on a 
comprehensive test ban treaty, for instance, 
is used to delay progress in drawing up a 
treaty. It would be wrong of anybody to 
presume that Australians in general have a 
bottomless well of patience about arms 
control and disarmament. i'm repeating the 
point here because it would be mistaken and 
ill-informed to think that the Government is 
being tardy or insincere on the issue. 

The Government is confident that the 
thrust and the pace of its disarmament 
policies are correct. It has pursued its lead- 
ership on the issue from the day — in March 
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1983 — on which Labor won office. | also 
want to repeat — because | wouldn't want it 
forgotten — that arms contro! and disarma- 
ment are very complicated and often tedious 
matters to resolve, too pregnant with catas- 
trophe to allow error. 

However, as the Prime Minister said only 
this morning in Canberra, Australia, and 
other countries like ours, can only do so 
much. ‘Special responsibility necessarily re- 
sides with the nuclear weapon states,’ Mr 
Hawke said. ‘On behalf of the Australian 
Government, | must say frankly that the 
response to date of the nuclear powers has 
not matched the genuine and legitimate 
concerns of millions of ordinary people 
around the world’. The Prime Minister was 
speaking at a gathering of representatives of 
nations who will be on the Security Council 
with us for the next two years, including the 
main nuclear powers. 
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This is all that | shall say this evening on 
this aspect of policy, except to use it as an 
exemplar for us in the way we do things in 
the Labor Party. We need to apply the same 
care and objectivity to all that the Party tries 
to do. I’ve pointed out that, as the Party of 
initiative, we are constantly called on to be 
the crisis managers. But we're also the Party 
with the ideas about change, about how to 
bring about change that itself produces 
equality of opportunity and influence over 
events. Our opponents resist change. At best, 
they manage to adjust to change with the 
most grudging grace. Their negative and — 
quite frankly — destructive policy on dis- 
armament is a prime example of this. The 
historical fact that we are so often asked by 
the people to manage and solve the crises 
brought about by our opponents doesn't 
disqualify us from having a vision for our 
nation. 


Australian foreign policy: Cambodia and the South Pacific 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Sydney Journalists 


Club, on 8 November: 


When the Labor Government came to office in 1983, its overall objective in foreign policy 
was to take Australia forward to a stance of sturdy independence. 

The patterns and ideals to be followed would be those pioneered in the Evatt and Whitlam 
eras — the days — in other words — when we forsook what some people imagined was our 


innate timidity and subservience. 


So our primary consideration is the interest 
and security of Australia. We attach central 
importance to maintaining our sovereignty in 
our international relations. We have marked 
out a vigorous and independent position on 
the great issue of peace. Our commitment to 
arms control and disarmament is strong and 
active. We believe very firmly that peace and 
security will best be served and protected by 
international arrangements, treaties and ac- 
tions. The guiding spirit of our policy is 
expressed aptly — as ever — by Ben Chifley 
when he spoke shortly before he died of 
‘working for the betterment of mankind not 
only here but anywhere we may give a 
helping hand’. 

So we have accorded especially high 
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priority to expanding arrangements for poli- 
tical, cultural and economic co-operation with 
countries in our own region and promoting 
regional solutions to regional problems, as 
opposed to outside intervention. 

The bridge from Australia to our regional 
neighbours is probably the most radical of 
the changes started under Evatt and Whitlam 
and carried on by the Labor Government. We 
Australians have seen most of our neigh- 
bours emerge from colonialism and war into 
independence and development. We have 
changed too. Indeed, the process of change 
here has been as dramatic in its way as the 
changes among our neighbours, particularly 
our Asian neighbours. 

| have argued before that much of the 
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change here must be attributed to ASEAN 
and its powerful promotion of regional 
identity and cohesiveness. As ASEAN has 
grown, so the integration with neighbours — 
including Australia — has proceeded at a 
pace that could not have been imagined 17 
years ago when ASEAN was formed. Certain- 
ly, the interaction between ASEAN and 
Australia has been remarkable. Trade bet- 
ween us has been growing at an average rate 
of 54 per cent a year for the past 10 years. 
Over the past five years, ASEAN investment 
in Australia has been growing at an average 
rate of 469 per cent a year. 

Farther afield in North Asia is a neighbour- 
hood which we consider crucial for several 
reasons. Ít is a region in which the interests of 
four major powers are engaged and where 
tensions can and do run high. Second, the 
nations which form the basis of what we cal! 
North Asia (Japan, China and Korea) are 
cardinal partners of ours who will have a 
significant impact on our future. North Asia is 
— with the ASEAN region — part of an 
important dynamic area of economic growth. 
It's an enormous market of more than one 
billion people. Between them, these nations 
are responsible for about 15 per cent of world 
Gross National Product and nearly 11 per 
cent of worid trade. In the 10 years to 1982-83, 
they accounted for 38.4 per cent of our export 
growth. 


Cambodia 


it was concern for the continued stability of 
this area of importance to Australia — and, 
naturally, in defence of our considered in- 
terest — that the Government put forward its 
modest proposal to help bring about a 
solution to the Cambodian problem. Australia 
condemned the Vietnam invasion of Cambo- 
dia at the time it happened and we continue 
to condemn it. Overnight we have had 
reports that there has been a Vietnamese 
military incursion into the territory of Thai- 
land. We are still awaiting concrete informa- 
tion about this matter but we would be critical 
of any unprovoked incursion on to the 
territory of another country. This sort of event 
is an example of the tension and dangers 
created by the continuation of the present 
situation in Cambodia. This is why we believe 
that a comprehensive political settlement 
must be found which recognises the legiti- 
mate interests of all the parties concerned. 

There are various reasons why we made 
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our modest proposal. The longer the current 
situation continues in Cambodia, the greater 
will be Vietnam's dependence on the Soviet 
Union and the more obtrusive Soviet military 
power will be in the region. The Soviet Union 
is investing a great deal in the way of 
economic and other kinds of support for the 
Vietnamese Government. It has obviously 
caiculated that the cost is worth the profit that 
it returns: in other words, the cost is worth 
the position that its support buys in the larger 
Soviet concern with China and the United 
States. In the meantime, of course, the 
objective of ASEAN and the Asian region to 
keep out superpower rivalry is rendered that 
much more difficult. 

Australia is concerned at the effect that its 
Cambodian entanglement is having on Viet- 
nam itself. Here we have a nation of extraor- 
dinary military power and stamina neglecting 
its own economic development because of its 
occupation of Cambodia. Here we have a 
nation, lagging economically, which is having 
to survive in a sea of states which form 
arguably the most dynamic area of economic 
growth in the world. History, | am afraid, 
abounds with instances of the consequences 
that can flow from such asymmetry. 

Another cause for concern about the 
Cambodian situation is the prospect it offers 
the long-suffering Khmer people themselves. 
Whoever gets the most benefit from the 
Cambodian business, there’s no doubt who 
gets least. The Khmer people have been 
bombed and massacred, persecuted and 
invaded. Their infrastructure has been 
smashed. Their intellectual, technocratic and 
administrative elite has been eradicated. So 
long as the occupying forces remain on their 
soil, they will be refused the economic and 
other assistance they need so urgently. 

There’s no point in being shy about this: as 
| have said, the national interest is a para- 
mount concern for the Government. 

We fully support the principles adopted by 
ASEAN in the search for a lasting settlement 
of the Cambodian question. No attempt to 
win such a solution should be allowed to 
enable Vietnam or anybody else to create 
differences between the ASEAN states. This 
was why our modest proposal was put 
forward, and why it was put forward to the 
ASEAN partners first. We have suggested 
that a conference take place on the Cambo- 
dian settlement question. We have suggested 
that participants should be all or any com- 
bination of parties affected by the Cambodian 
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situation. We have suggested that the confer- 
ence should have no more explicit a task than 
discussion of an agenda of issues which need 
to be addressed as part of a settlement. It 
should discuss the mechanisms by which 
these issues could be addressed in the future. 
We have said that we are willing to offer 
Canberra as a site for such a conference and 
that we are ready to give any other assistance 
which the participants might want. We have 
not suggested any blueprints for settlement. 

We have done no more than suggest a 
conference to discuss an agenda and proce- 
dures. We are gratified that our proposal 
remains on the table for ASEAN to take up if 
and when the opportunity offers. We hope 
that our modest proposal can act as a circuit 
breaker. We certainly believe that it’s worth 
one more try to end a state of affairs which 
threatens the security and stability of our 
region. 


South Pacific 


When Australians talk about our region, of 
course, we are still all too apt to exclude the 
Pacific or forget that our neighbourhood 
extends right into the Pacific. The fact is that 
— as the Prime Minister told the Parliament in 
September — the South Pacific especially is 
an area of fundamental importance to Austra- 
lia. The communique issued at the conclusion 
of the South Pacific Forum meeting in Tuvalu 
in August gives some idea why we attach 
such significance to this part of our neigh- 
bourhood. 

Among the main issues discussed at Tuva- 
lu were regional political organisation and 
co-operation, regional trade, commodity 
arrangements and transport, energy issues 
and the Law of the Sea Convention. The 
Forum’s attention was drawn to the position 
of the Micronesian states vis-a-vis the United 
States. 

But the issues which dominated the Forum 
were concerned with nuclear matters and the 
decolonisation process in New Caledonia. 
Since the day it took office, the Labor 
Government has given the highest priority 
possible to the establishment of a nuclear- 
free zone in the South Pacific. Such a zone 
has special significance in our range of arms 
control and disarmament policy objectives as 
well as our foreign policy preoccupations in 
the region. The nuclear-free concept which 
was initiated by me at the 1983 Forum 
meeting in Canberra has, with the Prime 
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Minister's determined promotion at Tuvalu, 
gathered its present momentum. 

At the Tuvalu meeting, principles were 
endorsed which embody the objections of 
Forum members to the manufacture, use, 
storage and testing of nuclear weapons and 
the storage and disposal of nuclear waste in 
the region. It was agreed that a working 
group should be set up, chaired by Australia, 
which would work towards a draft of a 
possible South Pacific nuclear-free-zone trea- 
ty to be considered by the Forum next year. 

It is said by some people who really ought 
to know better that this is in some way 
subversive of our ANZUS obligations. | made 
the Government's view of the ANZUS 
arrangements clear in September last year 
when | reported to the Parliament on our 
review of the Treaty. The Government's view 
remains the same today. it was, in fact, 
reiterated at the ANZUS Council meeting in 
New Zealand in July. 

The Government believes the ANZUS Trea- 
ty supports our security in current and 
prospective strategic circumstances. It re- 
flects a coincidence of strategic interests 
between us and our allies. This coincidence 
of interests provides the basis for co- 
operation which yields substantial benefit for 
our defence effort. Our support for ANZUS is 
unambiguous. With the South Pacific 
nuclear-free-zone concept, moreover, the 
Forum agreed that South Pacific nations 
should retain their sovereign right to decide 
for themselves their own security arrange- 
ments, including such questions as access by 
other nations’ ships and planes to their ports 
and airfields. in addition, it was agreed that 
the concept would respect international legal 
obligations concerning transit and overflight 
of the high seas. 

Admiral Crowe, Commander-in-Chief of 
U.S. Pacific Forces, sees no problem for 
U.S.-Australian security arrangements in the 
nuclear-free concept. Only recently, he has 
repeated publicly that he doubted that 
Washington would find anything objection- 
able in it. One thing it does do is to support 
the campaign by Forum members against the 
French nuclear testing program at Moruroa, 
to which | shall return in a moment. 

The other major preoccupation of the 
Tuvalu meeting was the state of affairs in 
New Caledonia. | have to say that subsequent 
developments there have caused, and are still 
causing, the Australian Government some 
concern. 
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New Caledonia is one of the last examples 
surviving of colonialism in our region. As 
such, it has considerable interest for Pacific 
states, especially since almost all of us have 
tasted colonialism for ourselves. We all 
agree, therefore, that New Caledonia should 
be given meaningful independence as soon 
and as smoothly as possible, recognising the 
difficulties emanating from the multiracial 
makeup of the society there and the fact that 
the Kanaks — in other words, the Melanesian 
community — are a minority in that society. 
Elections for a local assembly are scheduled 
to take place on 18 November. A constitution- 
al referendum will take place by 1989, in 
which independence will be an option only. 

On both this issue and the matter of its 
nuclear testing, France has sadly misunder- 
stood the growing concern felt almost univer- 
sally around the region. | do not feel happy 
saying this about a fraternal democratic 
socialist government: but France is taking or 
condoning action on both issues which is not 
in the best interests of the region, including 
Australia. 

About 100 nuclear tests have been con- 
ducted at Moruroa since 1964. Six explosions 
of nuclear devices have occurred so far this 
year. France says that these tests are essen- 
tial for the constant modernisation of its 
nuclear force. Australia has been disturbed 
by recent reports indicating that its tests at 
Moruroa will go on for at least 15 years. If 
these tests are as benign as the French say 
they are, they should be conducted in 
metropolitan France. France says that this is 
impossible for geological reasons. 

This is not quite the case. | asked for an 
assessment by the appropriate bodies in the 
public service whether or not the right 
geological conditions existed in metropolitan 
France to allow underground testing there. 
The Government's advice was that there are 
no technical reasons to prevent it. There are 
lightly populated areas where there are large 
and hydrologically favourable granite forma- 
tions suitable for testing. Two especially 
favourable sites are in the Massif Central: the 
Gueret and Margeride massifs, for example. 
Again, almost all the eastern, central and 
southern areas of Corsica could be suitable. 
The Government's advice is that the signifi- 
cant problems for nuclear testing in these 
areas would be political, not technical. In 
other words, it suits the French to export their 
political problem to the area where we live. 
The attention of the Prime Minister has been 
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drawn to this advice and the Government is 
now considering what action should be taken 
to follow it up. 

So, the Australian Government has been 
letting Paris know with crystal clarity how 
outraged Australians are about French test- 
ing in our backyard. Our uranium shipments 
have been suspended in protest. France can 
expect more reminders so long as it con- 
tinues its testing in the Pacific. 

Australia is also worried by the trend of 
events in New Caledonia and France's hand- 
ling of them. France has explicitly recognised 
the innate and active right of the Kanaks to 
independence. It has foreshadowed a rather 
leisurely timetable to the constitutional re- 
ferendum in 1989. 

The Kanaks have now decided on their own 
program towards what they consider a 
proper independence. They have decided to 
boycott the local elections next week and to 
set up their own provisional government 
from the end of this month. A group of 
Kanaks has just undergone training in Libya. 
It is not quite clear what they were trained to 
do but we can be sure that it wasn’t child care 
or horticulture. 

in other words, political polarisation and a 
tendency towards destabilisation have be- 
come noticeable features of New Caledonian 
affairs. We're sympathetic to the independ- 
ence aspirations of the Kanak people. Austra- 
lia supports the statements by the Tuvalu 
meeting calling for a speedy and peaceful 
transition to an independent and multiracial 
New Caledonia. France should take careful 
stock of the quickening pace of political 
developments in New Caledonia and the 
resultant need to give extra consideration to 
accelerating the timetable for the act of 
self-determination planned for 1989. 

| have said that it grieves me to have to 
criticise a fraternal democratic socialist gov- 
ernment. But —- as | have also made clear 
today — the essense of our foreign policy is a 
sturdy independence in the interest of Austra- 
lia. It follows that we must be open, honest 
and consistent in our dealing with events that 
affect our interest, whether or not they're 
created by friends. This is why | have made 
my points today about French policy as it 
affects the region. 

it is the Labor Government's strong view 
that our policies must reflect the fact that the 
South Pacific and Asian areas are part of our 
environment. They are our home. Since the 
day it assumed office, therefore, it has 
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committed itself to develop closer regional 
associations and building upon regional 
co-operation. The basis for such action is to 
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support the interests of our region as a whole 
and to protect the interests of Australia in 
particular. 


Australian foreign policy: nationalism and independence 
Edited speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, to the Perth Press Club, 


on 14 November: 


Nearly two years ago, when Labor came to office, it was decided to galvanise our foreign 
policy from out of a torpor which had lasted for eight years. it was decided to lead our foreign 
policy forward out of a timidity and subservience which had become customary. 

it was decided to take the ad hoc-ery out of foreign policy and plan its development within a 
definite framework. Quite a change has followed these decisions. 


In the first place, we attach pivotal import- 
ance to maintaining sovereignty and a 
staunch independence in our international 
relations. We have awarded the highest 
possible priority to expanding and consoli- 
dating arrangements for political, cultural 
and — importantly — economic co-operation 
with countries in our region. We strongly 
support the policy of seeking regional solu- 
tions to regional problems, as distinct from 
nostrums brought in or imposed from out- 
side. 

We do not agree that this regional role and 
outlook have only lip-service value. We 
Australians have observed our neighbours 
emerge from colonialism and war into inde- 
pendence and development. This develop- 
ment has led to political and economic 
dynamism around our region which is un- 
matched around the world. We can not 
ignore this or hang back from it. We can not 
escape the challenge it offers. 

Two imperatives, therefore, have nudged 
our foreign policy in these new directions. 
One is the expectation of our neighbours that 
we pull our weight in the region. The other is 
the desire here in Australia — strengthened 
by our doleful experience of eight flaccid 
years — that we take our own decisions on 
policies designed with an eye first and 
foremost on our own interest and security. 

The framework we have in mind for this 
foreign policy, takes in and integrates a range 
of issues including political, economic and 
cultural matters. A dominant factor in this 
policy is a vigorous and independent position 
on the great — if not the over-riding — issue 
of peace. We are working actively in all 
possible situations for arms control and 
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disarmament arrangements that are truly 
effective. 

In fact, we are making thorough going 
nuisances of ourselves on the subject. We 
hold the strong view as energetically as we 
can at the United Nations, at the Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva and in our direct 
contacts with other governments. We will 
continue to do so at the Security Council 
where our membership for the next two years 
was supported by a record vote at the UN last 
month. 

The philosophy behind this was put by 
John Curtin, one of the architects of a foreign 
policy that was both essentially Australian 
and essentially democratic socialist. Labor 
challenges poverty, he said; ‘It challenges the 
causes which lead to war; its purpose is 
paramountly humanitarian; and it seeks to 
promote the widest possible scope for men 
and for women so that they can live happily 
and contentedly.’ 

This statement does more than describe 
the objectives of our policy; it also describes 
the ambit of it. | make the point in parenthesis 
because it seems to me a lot of people these 
particular days have forgotten that — as we 
know from the experience of actually gov- 
erning — everything in government is con- 
nected to everything else. 

This is the strength of the Labor Party. It is 
the party with ideas — sometimes competing 
ideas — but ideas about the whole spectrum 
of policies demanded by a complex nation. 
This nation is confronting some severe 
questions at the moment: about social sup- 
port, for instance, new technology, unem- 
ployment and especially regional unemploy- 
ment. The Government has been at work on 
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these issues as well as — and at the same 
time as — other great imperatives such as 
peace and disarmament. 


| say work because — as | have pointed out 
often enough to people with genuine concern 
about it — peace will not come from wishing 
for it but by working at it. The Government 
has been able to work simultaneously on all 
these fronts because it stems from a political 
party with a wealth of ideas about how to 
improve the society in all manner of ways, 
making it just, comfortable, at peace with its 
neighbours and confident about its long-term 
prospects. 


| wonder how valuable the Parliament 
would have been these last two years, by 
contrast, if it had been filled with MPs who 
had got there on their single-minded convic- 
tion about — say — plant variety rights but 
who had not an idea or even an interest in 


any other of the matters that face govern- 
ment every working day. Income supple- 
mentation, for instance, or equitable taxation 
or housing finance; these are not exotica. 
When you are in government and actually 
running the country, you have got to have 
ideas about these things and disarmament 
and plant variety rights and hunger in 
Ethiopia and all the other issues which 
concern people. 

| have had the opportunity over the past 
few years to talk to plenty of people who are 
preoccupied with these issues or with land 
rights — to take another subject — or with 
family law. They are stimulating in that they 
are committed, and steeped in the issue that 
preoccupies them. But they are depressing 
too in that their interest often stops right 
there, where their preoccupation ends. One 
admires their commitment. But the narrow- 
ness of their vision, the limit to their 
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The Australian Ambassador to UNESCO, the Hon. E.G. Whitlam, AC, QC, visited Buenos Aires in 


November as leader of the Australian delegation to the 8th session of the World Heritage Committee, of 
which he is a Vice-Chairman. Mr Whitlam (centre) is pictured with President Raul Alfonsin of Argentina 
(left) and the Australian Ambassador to Argentina, Mr Malcolm Dan. 
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judgement, their lack of interest in the broad 
sweep of issues chill the soul. 

To return to the ideas behind our policies: 
we intend to treat our membership of the 
Security Council with the greatest serious- 
ness because of our active commitment to 
the principle of liberty and order and prog- 
ress through international organisations. 

One of the more worrying among current 
threats to these objectives is the developing 
situation in and around Central America. It 
was this — plus the strong possibility that 
Australia would be elected to the Security 
Council — which led me to undertake my 
recent visit to nations most directly affected 
by events centering on Nicaragua and El 
Salvador. Both are classic cases of the chaos 
and distress which ensue when local prob- 
lems are chewed up in the mill of great 
strategic interests. 

It is crazy and tragic that international 
peace and security can be threatened by 
events in countries that in themselves are so 
tiny. Yet this is the case with Nicaragua and El 
Salvador whose chances of true independ- 
ence and economic justice are hostage to the 
play of greater interests. This is the case with 
Costa Rica whose pacifist tradition, which has 
been an inspiration to so many people 
around the world, is subject to persistent 
pressure towards change. 

My observation of events in these coun- 
tries, and discussions with people directly 
involved, have confirmed for me that the 
Australian Government's policy towards the 
Central American region is correct. This is 
that all states there — Nicaragua, El Salvador 
and everybody else — should be free from 
interference from outside forces. It is that all 
states in the area should be encouraged to go 
forward to the kind of pluralistic societies that 
we take for granted. 

The best way to reduce the threat of arms 
in the region is to reduce the level of 
confrontation, leaving the way clear for badly 
needed political and economic reform. The 
United States has a legitimate right to be 
concerned about security in Central America. 
But we believe that this concern should be 
balanced with a real concern for the promo- 
tion of democracy, pluralistic political sys- 
tems and economic progress in the region. 

Another development which could militate 
against global security is much nearer home: 
the emergence of the Indian Ocean region as 
a manoeuvring ground between great pow- 
ers. | have pointed out before the cogent 
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reasons why we should keep a keen eye on 
this development. One-third of the world’s 
population live in the Indian Ocean region, 
very often in straitened economic and social 
conditions. It has yet to build a strong and 
enduring framework of regional co- 
operation. Many of the potential and actual 
nuclear proliferators live there. So the region 
has been awarded the dubious distinction of 
becoming a significant factor in international 
political and military considerations. 


This has obvious significance for Australia 
— not only as a nation with an interest in 
world security arrangements — but also as a 
state with direct economic and political 
interests in the region. Thus, we have 
legitimate reason to be concerned with 
reducing tension in the Indian Ocean area 
arising from the increasing role and interests 
there of the superpowers. 


We observe with some interest in this 
context recent developments in the Soviet 
defence system. Defence expenditure by the 
Soviet Union has been growing at only about 
two per cent a year in real terms since 1976. 
But much of this spending has gone on 
updating all branches of the Soviet armed 
forces on their eastern perimeter. 


The Soviet Union's Pacific fleet is now the 
largest in its navy. Both the quality and 
quantity of its land forces have been im- 
proved. It has upgraded its air capacity, which 
now includes the Blackjack bomber. It has 
introduced S8520 medium range nuclear mis- 
siles into this region. It has invested in 
considerable logistic and support capacity 
along the Vietnamese coast. 


All these developments have considerable 
impact on the region and — if | can say so in 
passing — make it all the more urgent that 
the Cambodian problem be resolved and 
Vietnam’s dependence on the Soviet Union 
reduced. 


So, because of these and prospective 
developments around the Indian Ocean re- 
gion, one of the first tasks undertaken by the 
Australian Government after its election was 
to assess and — if necessary — to reactivate 
our relevant policies. A main element in this 
renewed policy is more vigorous support for 
the establishment of the proposed zone of 
peace in the Indian Ocean. Other major 
elements are, as an alliance partner of the 
United States, continued appropriate support 
for Western interests in the region; a more 
realistic basis for allocating official aid there; 
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and a greater emphasis on pursuing Austra- 
lia’s own national interest as an independent 
indian Ocean littoral state resulting in a 
higher profile around the region. 

Since this policy re-assessment, we have 
put renewed energy into the zone of peace 
project: as a member of the UN Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Indian Ocean, and in direct 
contact with the Governments of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. In fact, Austra- 
lian mediation played a large part in persuad- 
ing the United States not to withdraw from 
the Committee earlier this year. We are 
working hard to support the UN decision that 
a conference be held next year which will 
work out ways and means to set up the zone 
of peace. 

i have proposed — following publication of 
the Jackson Report — that the Indian Ocean 
region should receive more attention in our 
aid program. India especially should rate 
more highly in this program than it has done. 
The Indian Ocean island states should be put 
in the highest of the four geographical 
categories of aid proposed in the Jackson 
Report as places of special importance to this 
country. The Government has set up a 
permanent High Commission in Mauritius 
and posted a High Commissioner there, with 
regular oversight responsibilities in the other 
island states. We are examining the possibili- 
ties of a role for the Australian Defence 
Co-operation Program in the region, perhaps 
including the use of training in Australia. 

One result of our re-assessed policy which 
interests me personally is the question it 
raises concerning past attitudes to India and 
Pakistan, two of the most influential powers 
in the Indian Ocean region. India is especially 
interesting in this respect. It has developed 
impressive military capacity, with the fourth 
largest standing army in the world, the fifth 
largest airforce and the eighth largest navy. 

Its navy is being upgraded to a blue-water 
capability. It has an advanced nuclear capa- 
bility. Excluding Soviet bloc economies, it is 
in the Top 10 in the world economy, 
measured by Gross National Product. It is a 
leading producer of such resources as pet- 
roleum products, thorium and iron ore. Its 
industrial and scientific sectors are among 
the most advanced in the world. It has an 
enormous pool of scientific, technological, 
executive and professional talent. Its well- 
known problems of economic development 
have helped obscure its staggering perform- 
ance as an economy and as a democracy. 
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A most significant point about India from 
Australia’s point of view is its leadership 
position in the Non-Aligned Movement. This 
movement — let it be remembered — is itself 
a critical factor in the pursuit of stability and 
security in the Indian Ocean region. 

| have said before that it would be wrong to 
ignore the equally legitimate concerns of 
Pakistan in the dynamically developing state 
of affairs in the Indian Ocean region. Pakistan 
considers itself threatened by a powerful 
India. It faces considerable pressure from a 
combination of events at home and abroad: 
from the presence of concentrated Soviet 
armed forces on its western border, for 
instance; from its strong apprehension that 
Soviet forces might be tempted to clear a 
path to the Indian Ocean through its territory; 
and from the fact that it is host to extremely 
large numbers of refugees from Afghanistan. 

The horrifying assassination of Mrs Gandhi 
and its aftermath have added obvious com- 
plications to the situation of the subcontinent. 
| have had the opportunity to meet Mrs 
Gandhi and | had the highest regard for so 
many of her achievements. Her leadership 
and vision were crucial elements in the 
progress of such a diverse cultural and social 
nation. We hope that the new Prime Minister 
will have the opportunity to exercise the 
same firm leadership. 

| had initiated the process which would 
allow me to visit India and perhaps other 
parts of the region some time next year. My 
objective was to rejuvenate contacts which 
used to be so promising but which had been 
permitted recently to lapse. With the tragic 
death of Mrs Gandhi, the enormous tasks 
facing the new Indian Prime Minister and the 
imminence of general elections in India, the 
process of rejuvenating and reinvigorating 
the relationship may be delayed somewhat. 

But it is the Australian Government's 
intention to try, as | have said, to reactivate 
contacts with New Delhi. We certainly wish 
the Indian Government well in its present 
difficult situation. 

The Indian-Australian connection has been 
a long-standing and friendly one. About 40 
years ago, in the Evatt days, our two 
countries collaborated in assisting the inde- 
pendence of indonesia. We provided a prim- 
ary impetus in the establishment of Indone- 
sia. We provided a primary impetus in the 
establishment of the Colombo Plan. To be 
sure, we have also had our disagreements. 
indeed, a central reason for the desire by 
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Australia for a more active contact with India 
is Our concern at India’s attitude towards the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty which — in 
our considered view — is easily the most 
effective arms control arrangement in opera- 
tion. 


It is well known that India exploded a 
nuclear device in 1974. It has to be said, | am 
afraid, that India has not been particularly 
helpful to Australia’s strong position on arms 
control and disarmament. it has not accepted 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty. It has opposed 
attempts to prohibit so-called peaceful nuc- 
lear explosions. We have shared the region’s 
high interest in some remarks in this context 
by one of India’s leading strategists, Dr 
Subrahmanyam. He is reported to have made 
statements to a conference in Canberra 
earlier this year which can only be regarded 
as unhelpful to regional comfort and security. 
There is no reason, he said, ‘why symmetric 
nuclear capability should not stabilise the 
situation in the subcontinent, as has hap- 
pened in the industrialised world and along 
the Sino-Soviet border.’ 


The Indian Government has indicated that 
it does not share Dr Subrahmanyam’s view 
and | must say quite emphatically that we 
also disagree with such attitudes which, in 
our view, cannot be in the interests either of 





the Indian Ocean region or of the Non- 
Aligned Movement. Australia has pointed out 
its views on India’s nuclear policy to the 
Indian Government and has engaged the 
Indian Government in a dialogue aimed at 
bringing about effective international arms 
control and disarmament arrangements. We 
will continue to do so in a determined and 
constructive way. 

This is the essence of our foreign policy: 
that it be sturdily independent in the interests 
of Australia. The corollary, naturally, is that 
we must be consistently honest and open in 
our dealings with other states, whoever they 
may be. We must be consistently open and 
honest in our part in developments affecting 
our security and interests, whether or not 
they are created or encouraged by friends. 

The Australian Government holds the view 
strongly that our policies must reflect the fact 
that the Asian, Pacific and Indian Ocean areas 
are part of our environment. They are our 
home too. Since the day it assumed office, 
therefore, it has committed itself to develop- 
ing closer regional associations, building on 
regional co-operation and resisting develop- 
ings which threaten regional security and 
stability. The objective of this firm policy is 
support for the interests of the region as a 
whole and protection of the interests and 
well-being of Australians in particular. 


Australia’s membership of the UN Security Council 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at a reception in honour of the 1985 United 
Nations Security Council members, in Canberra, on 6 November: 


Your excellencies, ladies and gentlemen. In January 1985, Australia will begin a two-year 
period as a member of the United Nations Security Council. 


| thought it appropriate to invite here today 
representatives of those countries with 
whom we will be working on this important 
body, of other countries which will be shortly 
completing their periods of service on the 
Security Council, and representatives of Au- 
stralian institutions, public and private, which 
have a major interest in the United Nations 
and in problems confronting the international 
community, in order to outline how Australia 
approaches its task on the Security Council. 

Notwithstanding the legitimate criticisms 
to which the United Nations is subject, our 
Government regards it as a uniquely valuable 
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institution in world affairs in providing a 
forum for the expression of the aspirations of 
the people of the world for peace, justice, 
equality and political, social and economic 
advancement. 


As the authors of the UN Charter put it, the 
people of the United Nations are determined 
to: 


® save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind; 


è reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human 
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person, in the equal rights of men and 

women of nations large and small; 

è establish conditions under which justice 
and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international 
law can be maintained; and 

è promote social progress and better stan- 
dards of life in larger freedom. 

One hundred and forty-six members of the 
United Nations voted in favour of Australia’s 
election to the Security Council. We are 
extremely proud of and honoured by this 
strong support and | believe that it is an 
expression of the credibility and respect 
which Australia’s international activity has 
earned in the hands of this Government, and 
particularly of Bill Hayden* and his officers. 

The Security Council is charged specifically 
with the maintenance of international peace 
and security. This is an enormous responsi- 
bility. Regrettably, the Council's record in 
fulfilling its role falls far short of the hopes of 
those who drafted the United Nations Charter 
in San Francisco in 1945. 

Australia does not conclude from this that 
making the Council more effective is a task 
beyond achievement. To the contrary, we 
believe that, in our increasingly interdepen- 
dent world, there is no sensible alternative to 
multilateral efforts to solve problems, least of 
all on issues of international peace and 
security. 

Australia will approach its term on the 
Security Council in this spirit and with the 
highest sense of responsibility. We see 
membership of the Council as an opportunity 
to pursue our obligations under the United 
Nations Charter and as a challenge to join in 
the effort to make the Council what its 
Originators envisaged and what it so clearly 
needs to be — an effective instrument for the 
containment of existing conflicts and for the 
prevention of new conflicts. 

We believe that the Security Council con- 
tinues to have an important role in seeking to 
moderate international tension and conflict 
wherever they may arise. Whether the United 
Nations is involved in South Africa, where the 
injustice of apartheid continues to foster 
violence and to affront the world community, 
or the Middle East, or Indo-China, | would like 
to assure our fellow-members of the 1985 
Security Council that they will find Australia a 
co-operative, responsible and honest partner 


* The Minister for Foreign Affairs (Ed.). 
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in efforts to bring about peace and reconcilia- 
tion. 

| should like to address some particular 
remarks to the five Permanent Members of 
the Security Council, who happen also, by a 
symmetry not envisaged by the UN’s found- 
ing fathers, to be the world’s five nuclear 
weapons powers. 


The effectiveness of the Security Council is 
heavily dependent on the degree of commit- 
ment on the part of the five Permanent 
Members to make it work. And this in turn 
depends heavily on the state of relations 
between them, particularly, of course, be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Despite some recent encouraging develop- 
ments — notably the talks in Washington in 
October between President Reagan, Secret- 
ary of State George Shultz and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko — U.S.-Soviet relations 
remain very strained. This is most starkly 
reflected in the complete absence of bilateral 
negotiations to control and reduce the nuc- 
lear arsenals and to deal with the militarisa- 
tion of outer space, a development that we 
see as fraught with great risk and uncertainty. 


This situation has understandably, and 
rightly, given rise to feelings of great concern 
and anxiety all over the world. The Australian 
Government has sought to address these 
issues realistically. Given the existence of 
massive nuclear arsenals, the first concern 
must be to prevent nuclear war through 
preserving a state of stable mutual deterr- 
ence. Australia, as an aligned nation, is in a 
position to contribute directly to this objec- 
tive and we have consciously shouldered this 
responsibility. 

There is, however, a second imperative. We 
know from investigations into the probable 
effects of nuclear war — and from the 
professional consensus that the prospects of 
keeping such a war limited are very poor — 
that crossing the nuclear threshold may be 
the last thing we ever do. In stark contrast to 
past wars between the major powers, the 
world may not again be given a second 
chance. 

The dangers inherent in this situation are 
only too obvious. We cannot afford to accept 
deterrence based on massive nuclear arsen- 
als as a permanent solution. 


Notwithstanding the fact that nuclear 
weapons have not been used since 1945 it 
would be foolish in the extreme to stake our 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, addressing the 39th session of the UN General 
Assembly. (UN photo). 
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future on the perpetual infallibility of nuclear 
deterrence. 

Iit follows that the negotiation of agree- 
ments to progressively reduce the nuclear 
arsenals is of supreme importance. The 
agreements must, of course, be balanced and 
effectively verifiable — if these fundamental 
requirements are neglected, stability would 
be jeopardised and the negotiating process 
difficult to sustain. But these are not insur- 
mountable obstacles. Given the horrendous 
consequences of nuclear war and the global 
yearning for nuclear disarmament, the 
mutual concessions necessary to produce 
balanced and effectively verifiable agree- 
ments can and must be made. 


The control and reduction of the nuclear 
arsenals is the pivotal security issue of our 
time. In the absence of progress on this issue 
— and in the international political atmos- 
phere that accompanies that lack of progress 
— the resolution of other issues that threaten 
international peace and security is rendered 
exceedingly difficult if not impossible. 


The nuclear weapon states alone do not 
have the right to determine the destiny of 
mankind. Every nation has the right — and 
the responsibility — to be heard on the 
fundamental issues of nuclear war and 
nuclear disarmament and Australia is deter- 
mined to exercise this right to the full. 


The competition in nuclear weapons is a 
threat to the security of every nation on earth. 
The stability of the nuclear relationship is 
constantly challenged by technological de- 
velopments. In addition there is the ever- 
present risk of the further horizontal prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons, a risk that is 
heightened by unceasing vertical prolifera- 
tion by the existing nuclear weapons states. 
The degree of stability in the nuclear rela- 
tionship that these states have managed to 
preserve could be very severely stressed if 
the number of independent players increased 
further. 


Australia has been a vigorous advocate of 
renewed negotiations to control and reduce 
the nuclear arsenals and of greater efforts to 
strengthen the international non-proliferation 
regime. However, Australia, and other coun- 
tries like ours, can only do so much. Special 
responsibility necessarily resides with the 
nuclear weapons states. 


On behalf of the Australian Government, | 
must say frankly that the response to date of 
the nuclear powers has not matched the 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP. (AIS 
photo). 


genuine and legitimate concerns of millions 
of ordinary people around the world. 

Forty years after World War Il, the people of 
the world, and certainly the people of 
Australia, yearn for a real peace — a peace 
that is more than a mere absence of war. This 
is particularly the heart-felt plea of our young 
people. They would like to see their leaders 
unite against a common enemy — the threat 
of thermonuclear extinction. The matter is 
urgent but we must approach it in a spirit of 
confident determination and of persistence. 
We cannot afford to become despondent or 
desperate. Rather, through practical and 
realistic measures of international co- 
operation we must look for ways to lessen 
this danger which faces us all. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that the 
Australian Government's readiness to under- 
take the obligations of membership of the 
Security Council reflects our commitment to 
the United Nations and our determination 
that Australia should make a worthwhile 
contribution to its role in the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 
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Nuclear test ban resolution: Australian statement 


Speech by the Australian Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr Richard Butler, to the First 
Committee of the United Nations General Assembly, on 26 November: 


Mr Chairman, the purpose of this intervention is to introduce into the First Committee the 


draft resolution contained in Document L.71. 


The title of the resolution is The urgent need for a Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 


The draft resolution, which has been drawn 
up primarily by Australia and New Zealand, is 
co-sponsored at present by 23 member 
States. The goal of bringing about an end to 
all nuclear testing is one to which the world 
community has been committed for over two 
decades. 

The Moscow treaty of 1963 imposed a 
partial ban on nuclear testing and contained 
within it the pledge to work toward the 
discontinuance of all testing. The Non- 
Proliferation Treaty of 1968 recalled the same 
pledge. Subsequently, related treaties were 
drawn up — the Threshold Test Ban Treaty 
and the Treaty Relating to Peaceful Nuclear 
Explosions. What is now required to com- 
plete the regime of international law de- 
signed to end nuclear testing, is a Compre- 
hensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 

Twenty-one years has been a long time to 
wait for the achievement of this goal and | 
want it to be clear that the position of the 
Australian Government is that a Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty is required and required 
urgently. Our commitment to such a treaty is 
a practical one. Nothing is more urgent than 
to bring about an end to the nuclear arms 
race as it exists in its present form and to 
negotiate reductions — substantial reduc- 
tions — in the number of nuclear weapons at 
present in existence. It is also of critical 
importance to the maintenance of peace and 
security that the spread of nuclear weapons 
to countries which do not already have those 
weapons be absolutely restrained. Those 
who helped write the Treaties which form the 
present regime of international law relating 
to nuclear testing knew what they were 
doing. They knew that an end to nuclear 
testing is a key — a key we must forge in 
order to lock-out the nuclear arms race and 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons. The 
draft resolution contained in Document L.71 
embodies practical steps to that end. 
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The text of the draft resolution is available 
for all to read and study. | will not, therefore, 
take unnecessary time from this committee’s 
crowded agenda by going over points which 
are clear and obvious. | would draw attention 
however to operative paragraph 4 of the draft 
resolution. That paragraph is the core of the 
draft. Acting in accordance with the provi- 
sions of that paragraph, the Conference on 
Disarmament in Geneva would establish an 
Ad Hoc Committee which would resume 
immediately substantive work relating to a 
comprehensive test ban with a view to 
negotiation of a treaty on the subject. The 
Conference would also decide to establish an 
international seismic monitoring network to 
monitor nuclear explosions and to determine 
the capability of such a network for monitor- 
ing compliance with a Comprehensive Nuc- 
lear Test Ban Treaty. The Conference would 
also initiate detailed investigations of other 
measures required to monitor and verify 
compliance with such a treaty. These are the 
practical steps required to remove the re- 
maining obstacles to a Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty. 

My delegation is aware of a differing 
approach — the approach which calls for 
‘immediate negotiations’. My Government by 
no means rejects that objective. Indeed, 
Australian Government Ministers have made 
it clear that Australia wants to see such 
negotiation. What is disturbing to us about 
other approaches, other draft resolutions 
which typically call for such negotiations, is 
that they tend to be restricted to negotiations 
on nuclear weapons tests alone. This is an 
important point about the Australia-New 
Zealand draft resolution and it is a point of 
contrast. Our call is for an end, not just to 
nuclear weapons tests, but to all nuclear tests 
by all States in all environments for all time. 

We are convinced that such work is within 
the province and the duty of the Conference 
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on Disarmament. The final document of the 
First Special Session of the General Assem- 
bly on Disarmament assigns to the Confer- 
ence on Disarmament that authority and 
responsibility. But the Conference on Dis- 
armament, of necessity — and this was also 
decided by the General Assembly — works 
under the rule of consensus. That decision 
was a wise one. We all know that agreements 
of the kind which we await and expect from 
the Conference on Disarmament are vital 
because they affect the security of us all. 
Such agreements would not come into 
existence and would not be viable if they 
were not based on consensus. It is recogni- 
tion of these facts, facts of great importance 
to us all, that Australia and New Zealand have 
drafted this resolution in a way which is 
directed to practical action by the Conference 
on Disarmament, and we mean just that — 
action as distinct from procedural posturing 
or procrastination. 

| submit, Mr Chairman, that our draft 
resolution — and possibly this resolution 
alone from among other resolutions on the 
subject of an end to nuclear testing — this 
resolution holds within it the possibility of 
progress through multilateral effort toward 
the goal that we all seek and'to which we are 
all solemnly committed. What we are looking 
for is practical progress, not for a simple 
declaration which, while it might be attractive 
in principle, contains within it no real pros- 
pect of such progress. In this sense, Mr 
Chairman, we are asserting that we must all 
reject inertia — the enemy of progress. We 
cannot postpone progress in this field. There 
is no time to be lost. 


A great co-operative effort is required to 
move towards an end to nuclear testing. The 
benefits of that move would be far-reaching 
and would extend beyond the vital necessity 
of bringing nuclear weapons under control. 
They would reach into the other urgent and 
great fields of human aspiration and en- 
deavour — the maintenance of peace and 
pursuit of economic and social justice for ail 
people. 


Mr Chairman, on behalf of the co-sponsors 
of this draft resolution may | appeal to all 
members of this committee to make that 
great effort and to join in supporting practical 
steps towards a Comprehensive Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty. | think no-one doubts the need for 
such a treaty — there is only some argument 
about how to meet that need. There are times 
when we need assistance from less prosaic 
circles than those in which we, as officials, 
normally move. A Russian poet, Leonid 
Martynov, could well provide us such assist- 
ance. In 1965 he wrote a poem entitled The 
Destruction of the World. He said ‘and when | 
resolved to destroy the world ... for an 
instant only | plunged this world into im- 
mobility and all things at once leapt out of 
orbit: from sheer inertia all things fell apart’. 


This is our appeal. Let us stop the inertia 
and get on with practical work towards a 
treaty that will bring about an end to all 
nuclear testing. 





The resolution was carried by 109 votes with 26 
abstentions. No votes were cast against it. (Ed). 


UN: Australian-New Zealand nuclear test ban resolution 


Text of the Australian-New Zealand draft resolution titled ‘The urgent need for a 


Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban 


Treaty’, co-sponsored by Bahamas, Brunei, Canada, 


Denmark, Fiji, Finland, iceland, ireland, Japan, Kenya, Netherlands, Norway, Papua New 
Guinea, Philippines, Portugal, Samoa, Singapore, Sierra Leone, Solomon islands, Spain, 
Sweden, Thailand and Vanuatu, which was carried by the United Nations General Assembly, 


on 26 November: 


The General Assembly, 

Convinced of the urgent need for a compre- 
hensive nuclear-test-ban treaty capable of 
attracting the widest possible international 
support and adherence, 
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Reaffirming its conviction that an end to all 
nuclear testing by all States in all environ- 
ments for all time would be a major step 
towards ending the qualitative improvement, 
development and proliferation of nuclear 
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The Australian Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr 
Richard Butler. (Photo by L. Bianco, Geneva). 


weapons, a means of relieving the deep 
apprehension concerning the harmful con- 
sequences of radioactive contamination for 
the health of present and future generations 
and a measure of the utmost importance in 
bringing the nuclear arms race to an end, 

Recalling that the parties to the Treaty 
Banning Nuclear Weapon Tests in the Atmos- 
phere, in Outer Space and under Water’: 
undertook not to carry out any nuclear- 
weapon-test explosion, or any other nuclear 
explosion, in the environments covered by 
that Treaty, and that in that Treaty the parties 
expressed their determination to continue 
negotiations to achieve the discontinuance of 
all test explosions of nuclear weapons for all 
time. 

Recalling also that the parties to the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons? recalled the determination ex- 
pressed by the parties to the 1963 Treaty 
banning Nuclear Weapon Tests in the Atmos- 
phere, in Outer Space and under Water in its 
preamble to seek to achieve the discon- 
tinuance of all test explosions of nuclear 
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NUCLEAR TEST BAN RESOLUTION 


weapons for all time and to continue negotia- 
tions to this end, declaring their intention to 
achieve at the earliest possible date the 
cessation of the nuclear arms race and to 
undertake effective measures in the direction 
of nuclear disarmament, 

Recalling also its previous resolutions on 
this subject, 

Taking into account that part of the report 
of the Conference on Disarmament (A/39/27) 
concerning consideration of the item entitled 
‘Nuclear-test ban’ during its 1984 session, 

Also taking into account relevant proposals 
and initiatives put forward in the Conference 
on Disarmament during its 1984 session, 

Expressing its profound regret that, in spite 
of strenuous efforts, the Conference on 
Disarmament was unable to reach agreement 
on the re-establishment of its 1984 session of 
an Ad Hoc Committee under item 1 of its 
agenda, entitled ‘Nuclear-test ban’, 

Recognizing the important role of the 
Conference on Disarmament in the negotia- 
tion of a comprehensive nuclear-test-ban 
treaty, 

Recognizing the importance to such a 
treaty of the work on a global seismic 
detection network, assigned by the Confer- 
ence on Disarmament to the Ad Hoc Group of 
Scientific Experts to Consider International 
Co-operative Measures to Detect and Identify 
Seismic Events, 

Recalling paragraph 31 of the Final Docu- 
ment of the Tenth Special Session of the 
General Assembly,* relating to verification of 
disarmament and arms control agreements, 
which stated that the form and modalities of 
the verification to be provided for in any 
specific agreement depend on, and should be 
determined by, the purposes, scope and 
nature of the agreement, 

è Reiterates its profound concern that, de- 
spite the express wishes of the majority of 
Member States, nuclear testing continues; 

è Reaffirms its conviction that a treaty to 
achieve the prohibition of all nuclear-test 
explosions by all States in all environments 
for all time is a matter of the greatest 
importance; 

è Expresses the conviction that such a treaty 
would constitute a vital element for the 
success of efforts to halt and reverse the 
nuclear-arms race and the qualitative im- 
provement of nuclear weapons, and to 
prevent the expansion of the qualitative 
improvement of nuclear weapons, and to 
prevent the expansion of existing nuclear 
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arsenals and the spread of nuclear 

weapons to additional countries; 

Urges the Conference on Disarmament to 

establish at the beginning of its 1985 

session an Ad Hoc Committee under item 1 

of its agenda, entitled ‘Nuclear-test ban’ 

and: 

— To resume immediately its substantive 
work relating to a comprehensive test 
ban, including the issue of scope as well 
as those of verification and compliance, 
with a view to negotiation of a treaty on 
the subject; 

— Taking into account the work previously 
performed by and the results of the 
technical test being conducted by the 
Ad Hoc Group of Scientific Experts, 

to take steps for the establishment as soon 

as possible of an international seismic moni- 

toring network to: 

— monitor nuclear explosions; 

— determine the capabilities of such a 
network for monitoring compliance 
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1. United Nations, Treaty Series, Vol 480, No. 6964, 





with a comprehensive nuclear-test-ban 
treaty; 
initiate detailed investigation of other mea- 
sures to monitor and verify compliance 
with such a treaty, including an internation- 
al network to monitor atmospheric radioac- 
tivity; 
Urges all members of the Conference on 
Disarmament, in particular the nuclear- 
weapon States, to co-operate with the 
Conference in fulfilling these tasks; 
Calls upon the Conference on Disarma- 
ment to report on progress to the General 
Assembly at its fortieth session; 
Decides to include in the provisional agen- 
da of its fortieth session item entitled 
‘Urgent need for a comprehensive nuclear- 
test-ban treaty’. 


page 43. 


2. Resolution 2373 (XXII), annex. 
3. Resolution S-10/2. 





The fourth Mixed Commission 
Meeting under the Cultural 
Agreement between Australia 
and France took place in Can- 
berra on 14 and 15 November 
1984. The Australian delega- 
tion, which included officials 
from the Australian Information 
Service; the Departments of 
Education and Youth Affairs, 
Foreign Affairs, Home Affairs 
and Environment, Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, Science and 
Technology and Sport, Recrea- 
tion and Tourism; the Australia 
Council and the Bicentennial 
Authority, was led by the Head 
of the Information and Cultura/ 
Relations Branch, Department 
of Foreign Affairs, Mr Max 
Loveday. The French Delega- 
tion was led by Directeur- 
General, Direction Generale des 
Relations Culturelles, Scentifi- 
ques et Techniques (DGRCST), 
M. Christian Prettre, who is 
pictured (left) with Mr Loveday. 
In the background is the Sous- 
Directeur de la Politique Ling- 
uistique, Direction du Francais, 
(DGRCST), M. Raymond Le 
Ruyet. (AlS photo). 
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Drought and famine in Africa 


FAMINE IN AFRICA 


Public attention in Australia and other developed countries has recently again focussed on the 
tragic conditions in Ethiopia brought about by drought and famine over the last ten years, as 


well as political and civil strife. 


Not only Ethiopia, but also a large number of other African countries — most notably those 
in the Sudano-Sahelian zone, the east and the south-east of the continent — have been 
similarly affected by drought and famine over the last decade. The present situation is bleak. 


On 16 November the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, announced that 
Australia would increase its aid to Ethiopia by 
$400 000, taking the 1984-85 total to $11.1 
million in assisting the victims of famine in 
that country. 

Ethiopia is not, however, the only African 
country to suffer from drought and famine. 
The Sahelian countries (Chad, Senegal, The 
Gambia, Cape Verde, Mali, Mauritania and 
Niger) were afflicted by severe drought in the 
early 1970s. This has continued to the present 
day with only brief respite in 1974 and 1975. 
The United Nations Disaster Relief Co- 
ordinator recently published a report in 
Geneva on the current conditions in Africa, 
saying in part that some 35 million people 
were in need of desperate help, that 27 
African countries urgently needed food aid 
and that 36 faced severe food shortages. 
Persistent severe drought conditions have 
not only reduced the current harvest but have 
affected, to a large degree, the possibility of 
food production for the coming year. 

Whereas the most severely drought 
affected areas in 1983 were the Sahelian 
countries, together with Angola, Ethiopia, 
Mozambique and Zimbabwe, there are in- 
dications — according to a progress report 
published by UNICEF in October 1984 — that 
the crisis has extended to a number of other 
countries in eastern and southern Africa in 
1984, namely Botswana, Djibouti, Kenya, 
Lesotho, Somalia, Sudan and Zambia. 

In Sahelian Africa, the FAO has observed 
that overall conditions are only favourable in 
Gambia where food production this year will 
be substantially better than in 1983. The food 
situation in Chad for example, is rapidly 
deteriorating, especially in the southern re- 
gions — traditionally the area of largest 
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cereal production in the country — where five 
hundred people were reported to have died 
of starvation in mid-August 1984. Difficulties 
in Chad, brought about by the drought, have 
been compounded by the continuing internal 
strife and — as has been the case with 
Ethiopia — have led to increased internal 
migration. In Mali, the Niger River is at its 
lowest level this century, lakes and ponds 
have dried up, the livestock are dying of 
starvation and thirst. In Chad, Mali, Maurita- 
nia, Niger and Senegal total cereal produc- 
tion is expected to be well below 1983 levels. 
In eastern and southern Africa, Kenya's 
harvest is likely to be less than the annual 2.7 
million tons and there are indications that 
approximately two million Kenyans may 
require famine relief by 1985. Some two 
million Tanzanians are thought to be in need 
of relief because of drought conditions in the 
northern provinces of Tanzania, and Mozam- 
bique has experienced drought for the past 
four years and will soon be facing serious 
food shortages. The Government of Mozam- 
bique estimates that three million people still 
remain vulnerable within the regions affected 
by drought. In Zimbabwe the effects of three 
years drought have been compounded by 
continuing security and drought problems in 
Mozambique which have resulted in 50 000 
Mozambicans crossing into Zimbabwe. 
Desertification — the reduction of the 
land's productive capacity and the creation of 
desert-like conditions — has been a problem 
for many years. The severe drought and large 
loss of life in the Sahelian countries and 
Ethiopia in the early 1970s focussed interna- 
tional attention on the region and stimulated 
the awareness and concern that led to the 
1977 United Nations Conference on Deserti- 
fication, which formulated the World Plan of 
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Action to Combat Desertification. The UN 
Environment Program (UNEP) was given the 
task of co-ordinating the implementation of 
the plan of action. 

The United Nations Sudano-Sahelian 
Office (UNSO) undertakes the co-ordination 
and follow-up of the plan of action to combat 
desertification in the Sudano-Sahelian coun- 
tries on behalf of UNEP. 

Major projects UNSO has been involved 
with in the region include control of defore- 
station, range management, water resources 
management and sand dune stabilisation. 
Australia has regularly contributed to the UN 
trust fund for Sudano-Sahelian activities, and 
projects to which we have recently contri- 
buted are: 


1980-81 

$100 000 Coastal sand dune project, 
Somalia. 

1981-82 


$100 000 Fixation activities, Somalia. 


A decade of famine in Ethiopia 


$300 000 Rehabilitation of rural water reser- 
voirs, Somalia. 

$500 000 integrated development of marsh 
rangeland, Mali. 

1982-83 

$550 000 Construction of small dams and 
protection of agricultural lands 
against salt water intrusion, 
Gambia. 


The plan of action called for an assessment 
of progress in its implementation at the 
conclusion of the seven year period 1978-84. 
UNEP has recently completed this assess- 
ment and has concluded that despite the 
assistance given, the situation in several 
Sahelian countries has worsened over the 
past seven years, 


The drought itself is a temporary problem, 
but it threatens to have permanent effects. 
Most importantly, it is accelerating the pro- 
cess of desertification. 


Serious food shortages and diseases associated with malnutrition are now occurring in 
Ethiopia on a scale thought to be as least as great, and probably more widespread, than in 
1973-74 when it was estimated that at least 200 000 people died of starvation in the provinces 
of Tigre and Wollo alone. The Australian Government has moved quickly to give generous and 


effective relief aid. 


At that time a total of two million Ethio- 
pians were receiving food aid. Of these, 
350 000 in refugee camps were reported to 
have been entirely dependent for survival on 
these rations. During 1980, the Ethiopian 
Government reported drought in ten of the 
fourteen provinces. A further drought in 1982 
affected all but one of the Ethiopian pro- 
vinces. The present crisis in part reflects the 
cumulative effect of these recent poor sea- 
sons. 

Not only has Ethiopia been stricken with 
drought and famine and their disruptive 
consequences, but the country has also had 
to cope with a radical transformation in the 
system of government, separatist move- 
ments in Eritrea and other provinces and in 
the late seventies a war with Somalia over the 
disputed Ogaden region. 
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Reports from sources in Ethiopia over the 
last few weeks suggest that crop failures — 
brought about largely as a result of intensi- 
fied drought and the dislocation of farming 
communities — have led to a famine of major 
proportions, and that the situation will almost 
certainly deteriorate still further. While more 
precise estimates cannot be made before the 
harvest in November-December, a shortfall in 
domestic food production of the order of two 
million tonnes seems likely. 


Recent political history 


in September 1974, following months of 
strikes in the capital Addis Ababa and a 
mutiny in the army, the archaic monarchy of 
Haile Selassie was overthrown and power 
gathered into the hands of a Provisional 
Military Administrative Council (PMAC), or 
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the Dergue. Within several months of coming 
to power, the PMAC began to abolish the 
system of privileges. Land reform and the 
gradual nationalisation of the private sector 
followed. The PMAC formally declared 
Ethiopia to be a socialist state and has 
declared that communism is Ethiopia's ulti- 
mate goal. 

Notable among the PMAC’s positive 
achievements have been firstly, the success 
of an ambitious literacy program, launched in 
1979, such that by March 1983 adult illiteracy 
had reportedly fallen to 46 per cent (cf. 96 per 
cent in 1974); and secondly, reform of land 
ownership by means of collectives and 
peasants associations: among other things 
this involved the setting up of local, 
electively-led, peasant associations which 
were intended ultimately to organise them- 
selves into co-operatives and communal 
farms. 

The transition from monarchy to socialist 
state has not been smooth. In the three years 
which followed the declaration of Socialist 
Ethiopia on 20 December 1974 the Govern- 
ment was plagued by internal dissention 
within the PMAC and opposition from civilian 
left wing factions who had participated in 
overthrowing the Emperor but who insisted 
on a democratically elected civilian govern- 
ment. In February 1977 after a further conflict 
within the PMAC, the then Head of State, 
General Teferi Banti, and five other Dergue 
officials were executed. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mengistu was appointed Chairman of the 
PMAC and Head of State. 

The PMAC finally subdued the civilian 
opposition in a program of mass arrests and 
executions known as the ‘Red Terror’ which 
lasted from November 1977 to March 1978. 
An estimated 10 000 people, mostly in Addis 
Ababa, were killed by Government forces 
during the campaign. Since then the domi- 
nant faction within the PMAC has steadily 
removed all sources of opposition and has 
asserted its control over Ethiopian political 
life. 

Since the 1974 revolution, Ethiopia which 
remains a member of the non-aligned move- 
ment has moved into a close relationship 
with the Soviet Union and its allies. In 1977 
and 1978 Ethiopia called upon Soviet arms 
and Cuban troops to reinforce its military 
campaign to expel Somali forces from the 
Ogaden region. Subsequently Ethiopia 
signed treaties of friendship and co-operation 
with the USSR and other Eastern bloc 
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countries. Several thousand Cuban troops 
remain in Ethiopia. 

The Soviet Union and its allies have 
supplied large amounts of military equip- 
ment to prosecute Ethiopia's continuing 
campaigns against well-armed regional 
groups seeking autonomy or secession from 
Addis Ababa’s control. The USSR enjoys 
naval access to Ethiopian ports in support of 
their activities in the region, and Ethiopian 
foreign policy in many respects parallels and 
supports that of the Soviet Union. 

In a recent political development, there has 
been created in Ethiopia a Marxist-Leninist 
single party; the Workers Party of Ethiopia 
(WPE) was officially established in a cere- 
mony in Addis Ababa on 6 September 1984. 
Reports suggest that the PMAC’s decision to 
create the WPE was taken in response to 
pressure from the Soviet Union and 
Ethiopia's need to maintain a steady flow of 
weapons and military materiel. It is clear, 
however, that, despite the information of a 
single workers’ party, power still rests quite 
firmly in the hands of the ruling military 
clique under the sure leadership of Chairman 
Mengistu. 


Separatist movements 


Over the last decade regionally-based 
separatist movements have sustained strong 
challenges to the authority of the Ethiopian 
Government in several parts of the country. 
Neither the central government nor the 
secessionist groups have achieved decisive 
military victories. However, the existence of 
these well-organised groups places great 
strains on Ethiopia's internal coherence 
which is thus a major preoccupation for the 
Government in Addis Ababa. 

There are three main separatist move- 
ments which have been active in Ethiopia 
over the last decade; their activities have 
both restricted the Government's control of 
the country, and contributed to continued 
insecurity which has hampered the effective 
distribution of food and other aid to refugees 
and scattered villages affected by famine. 
These movements have operated in the 
provinces of Eritrea, Tigre and Bale. 

Since 1961 control of the province of Eritrea 
has been alternately in the hands of two 
separatist organisations — the secular Isla- 
mic Eritrean Liberation Front (ELF) and the 
Marxist Eritrean People’s Liberation Front 
(EPLF) — and the Ethiopian armed forces. It 
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has been the ambition of these separatist 
movements to achieve a permanent inde- 
pendence for Eritrea. The province, once an 
independent kingdom, has variously been 
ruled by the Ottomans, the Italians and the 
English. 


In 1952 the United Nations brought about a 
federation of Eritrea with Ethiopia which 
provided for the autonomy of Eritrea within 
the federation. The then Emperor of Ethiopia, 
Haile Selassie, was determined, however, to 
see the incorporation of Eritrea as a province 
of Ethiopia. in 1962 he achieved his objective 
but found himself faced with a guerilla war 
with the ELF which had been founded one 
year earlier. 


After an offensive launched in June 1978, 
the Ethiopian army had managed by 1982 to 
limit the activities of the separatist move- 
ments to the north west of Eritrea, but these 
groups remain active over much of the 
countryside in that area. 


In the province of Tigre the rule of the 
central government in Addis Ababa has been 
challenged by the Tigre People’s Liberation 
Front (TPLF) which has been receiving assist- 
ance from the EPLF since 1977 and which has 
virtually been in control of Tigre since 1983. 
The Oromo Liberation Front (OLF), which 
advocates self-determination for the Oromo 
people and emphasises Oromo culture and 
language, has been active in Bale province in 
the south of Ethiopia. 


While the OLF did receive considerable 
assistance from the Somali Government 
during the period 1963 to 1970, the move- 
ment has not since been able to develop an 
effective leadership or military base, and has 
not challenged as effectively the central 
government's control of Bale as the EPLF and 
ELF have done in Eritrea, or the TPLF have 
done in Tigre province. 


Consequences of the activities of the 
separatist movements and the Government's 
military responses over the last decade have 
included the dislocation of farming communi- 
ties, and general insecurity in several regions 
of the country. The Ethiopian Government 
restricts travel outside Addis Ababa and has 
imposed a country-wide curfew. The Govern- 
ment’s limited control over some of the areas 
worst-affected by droughts has been a factor 
inhibiting the more effective distribution of 
relief to the impoverished and starving 
populace of more remote areas. 
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Preoccupations with internal security have 
also detracted from the resources allocated to 
long-term economic development and the 
amelioration of the underlying causes of the 
human disasters occurring at present. 
Moreover, emergency operations are severe- 
ly hindered by chronic deficiencies in 
Ethiopia's internal food handling and storage 
capacity. 


Australia’s food aid program 


The Australian program of food aid to 
Ethiopia, like that of other donors, has been 
traditionally oriented to meeting the 
emergency needs of drought-affected 
populations in the country. Though the 
volume of food aid has been relatively small, 
Australia’s food aid has consistently been 
available to meet these emergency needs. 


In analysing the record of Australian food 
aid to Ethiopia it is important to recognise 
that Australian wheat grain is only a small 
part of the total flow of food grains into the 
country (in recent years about 15 per cent of 
all imports), and is an even smaller percen- 
tage of total cereal production — less than 
one per cent. Australia also provided a 
number of windmills for pumping water in 
1975 and grain silos for the southern pro- 
vinces of Harrarghe, Bale and Gamu Gofa in 
1977. 


Australia first-sent a food aid consignment 
to Ethiopia in response to a call for urgent 
assistance in 1974 for relief of the starving 
thousands of villagers in the northern pro- 
vince. Between 1974 and 1979 Australia’s 
food aid to Ethiopia was approximately 6000 
tonnes per annum. In 1979-80 there was a 
sharp increase of food aid to Ethiopia 
following the renewal of drought conditions; 
aid was increased to 25 000 tonnes of wheat. 
in 1982-83 15 000 tonnes was supplied and 
1983-84 the total was 16000 tonnes. On 30 
October, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
announced a 65 per cent increase in Austra- 
lia’s aid to Ethiopia for the 1984-85 financial 
year, lifting it by $4 250 000 to $10 750 000. In 
a further statement on 16 November, Mr 
Hayden advised that the aid will be increased 
by an additional $400 000 making the 1984-85 
total $11.1 million. 
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The drastic effect of drought. Once lush strips of arable soil gradually dried up forming parched, desert 


like terrain. (UNICEF photo). 


Australia’s diplomatic representation in 
Ethiopia 


In September 1984 the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, announced in Parlia- 
ment that Australia would open a diplomatic 
mission in Addis Ababa. The decision had 
been taken, he said, following a JFADC report 
recommending the need for Australian di- 
plomatic representation there. It also re- 
flected Australia’s interests in the Indian 
Ocean and increased involvement in the Horn 
of Africa.* 


* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 1984, 
page 960. 
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Conclusion 


The present famine is part of a long-term 
catastrophe, made worse by the continued 
drought, serious failure of the current grow- 
ing season, increasing population pressure in 
recent years and the decline in soil fertility in 
large parts of the traditional farming areas. 
Internal divisions, including within post- 
revolution governments, together with incon- 
clusive campaigns against separatist orga- 
nisations, have distracted the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment from successfully pursuing a prog- 
ram to assist those of its citizens who have 
suffered famine, and from tackling ways to 
overcome the effects of long-term problems 
caused by endemic drought. 
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Apartheid: visit by the President of the World Alliance of 


Reformed Churches 


Dr Allan Boesak, a well-known South African churchman and intellectual, visited Austra 
the end of October under the Government's program of visits by prominent opponents o 


apartheid system. 


On 26 October 1983, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
announced that in line with the Government's 
concern that the Australian public be ade- 
quately informed of the true state of condi- 
tions within South Africa, it was intended to 
establish a program of visits to Australia by 
prominent opponents of the apartheid 
system. 


Dr Boesak was born in the Northern Cape 
Province in 1946 and was educated in the 
town of Somerset West (Cape Province) in 
schools designated for the so-called ‘col- 
oured’ (mixed race) population. He subse- 
quently attended the University of the West- 
ern Cape and the Theological Seminary of the 
Nederduitse Gereformerde Sendings Kerk, 
the ‘sister’ church (for so-called ‘coloureds’) 
of the Nederduitse Gereformerde Kerk (NGK), 
the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa. 
From 1968 to 1970 Dr Boesak was a church 
pastor in Paarl (Cape Province) before attend- 
ing the University of Kampen (Netherlands) 
where he completed his Ph.D. in theological 
studies in 1976. Following his return to South 
Africa in October 1976 he became the campus 
.minister at the University of the Western 
Cape (Cape Town). In 1982 Dr Boesak was 
elected President of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches (WARC) and was in- 
strumental in having apartheid declared a 
heresy by WARC. At the same meeting the 
membership of the Dutch Reformed Church 
(NGK) was suspended in view of its support 
for apartheid policies. Dr Boesak is also a 
member of the National Executive of the 
South African Council of Churches (SACC). 


Dr Boesak, is regarded as one of the most 
influential people in South Africa today. From 
his positions as campus minister, as a 
member of the South African Council of 
Churches and now as President of the WARC, 
Dr Boesak has vigorously attacked the apar- 
theid system both within South Africa and 
abroad and is one of the most outspoken 
critics of the South African Government's 
racially-discriminatory laws and practices. He 
was also a member and then a board 
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member of the Christian Institute of S 
Africa, headed by Dr Beyers Naude, v 
has been banned by the South Af 
Government. In 1983 Dr Boesak was in 
to become a patron of the United Demot 
Fund (UDF), a political and social move! 
which cuts across racial lines. The UDF 
been the main organisation opposed ti 
South African Government's recently i 
duced constitutional changes. Dr Boesak 
extremely active in promoting the L 
organisation and objectives and he 
featured prominently in the internat 
media which travelled to South Afric 
cover the Indian and so-called ‘colo 
elections for the South African Parliar 
Under current South African legislatio 
Boesak is now a member of a racial g 
which has been enfranchised by the \ 
parliament and has been given a limited 
of power sharing. He and many others 
rejected the constitutional changes bec 
they exclude any participation at the nat 
level of the African population, who mal 
over 70 per cent of the total South Af 
population. 

Also, by making specific referenc 
Indians and ‘coloureds’, he and his follo 
believe the new constitution in fact en 
ches apartheid rather than provides a 
step in the dismantling of apartheid, 
claimed by the South African Governme: 
Boesak remains convinced that it is 
possible to have peaceful change in £ 
Africa providing the Government recog 
that blacks must be brought into the dec 
making process at a national level and 
the ‘homelands’ as currently constitute: 
abolished. 

Dr Boesak has travelled extensively 
has written a number of books main! 
black theology, the church and society. 
married and has four children. He w: 
Australia between 31 October and 11 No 
ber and visited Brisbane, Sydney, Cant 
Adelaide and Perth. He held a numb 
public speaking engagements and met r 
bers of the media as well as represente 
of Church and community organisation: 
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International commodity arrangements: policy issues for 


Australia 


by A.C.C. Farran* 


This background policy paper examines contemporary experiences with international 
commodity arrangements; whether they serve a useful role or purpose, politically and 
economically; and their effect on Australian interests, especially Australia’s relations with 
other commodity producers and politically sensitive developing countries. 

Certain suggestions are made for future policy directions. 


it will be appreciated that international 
commodity policy is a complex subject and 
not all points or issues can be raised or 
satisfactorily dealt with in a relatively short 
paper. Specific issues could be expanded 
upon in subsequent papers. 


Experiences with international 
commodity arrangements 


Concerted attempts to influence the market 
place have been a feature of human activity 
almost since the beginning of recorded time. 
Such activity has usually possessed palpable 
political dimensions. 

In the 20th century, the organised forms of 
market intervention have acquired consider- 
able sophistication. And yet the market, 
especially in the international sphere, con- 
tinues to defeat or confound the best laid 
plans to regulate or control it. 

The earliest inter-governmental attempt at 
market regulation this century was the 1902 
Brussels agreement on sugar, designed to 
‘equalise the conditions of competition be- 
tween European beet sugar and overseas 
cane sugar’, particularly by curbing bounties 
and surtaxes. 

Following World War |, private cartels were 
established for copper, sugar and sulphur 
and inter-governmental agreements were 
subsequently negotiated on wheat, tea, rub- 
ber and, again, sugar. Their primary objective 
was price stabilisation. While some limited 
success in regulating prices was achieved 
initially, none of these arrangements was 
able to withstand the immense economic 
pressures generated by the 1930s depress- 
ion, and right up to World War Il international 
markets experienced wild fluctuations of 
prices and generally unstable conditions for 
international trade. 


* Mr A.C.C. Farran is a Senior Lecturer in Law, 
Monash University, Melbourne. 
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The major shortcomings of these earlier 
arrangements were: 
® an insufficient monopolisation of the com- 

modity concerned by the ‘controlling’ orga- 

nisation; 

è insufficient involvement on the part of 
participating governments, especially by 
way of legislative back-up; and 

® a somewhat opportunistic approach to 
market intervention, including an insensi- 
tive disregard for consumer interests. 

Of course, during the colonial era metropoli- 

tan governments had interests involving both 

producers and consumers and, therefore, 
tended to be ambivalent about the desired 
outcomes of interventionist measures. 

The acknowledged water-shed of the mod- 
ern era was the Atlantic Charter of 1941, in 
which the allies declared that ‘future access 
to the trade and raw materials of the world 
would be available on equal terms to all 
nations’. This objective was to be given more 
tangible form, institutionally, through the 
projected International Trade Organisation 
(ITO), the charter for which was negotiated in 
Havana in 1947-48. The prevailing attitude at 
the time was that the international trading 
system should be one that was open, liberal 
and multilateral, and that the negative effects 
of cartels and other forms of monopolisation, 
closed preferential systems and restrictive 
trade practices of various kinds would be 
countered, for good. 

Although the approach to this state of 
affairs would be gradual, the goal was to be 
set. There was to be one principal exception, 
however, to permit limited ‘control’ schemes 
for international trade in commodities. This 
exception recognised the special difficulties 
encountered in commodity trade — persis- 
tent disequilibrium between supply and de- 
mand, burdensome accumulations of stocks, 
and pronounced cyclical fluctuations of 
prices. 
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it was agreed that these difficulties could 
be overcome, or ameliorated, by co-operative 
endeavours involving both producers and 
consumers over relatively short periods, 
whereby in situations of fundamental dise- 
quilibrium, production would be regulated, 
buffer stocks maintained and prices con- 
tained within reasonable margins. Particular 
concern was to be shown for commodities, in 
the production or processing of which small- 
holders or substantial numbers of workers 
were involved and where hardship might, 
therefore, be widespread. The claims of ‘the 
most efficient producers’ were also to be 
acknowledged. 

As it happened, the Havana Charter for the 
ITO was aborted by the U.S. Congress which, 
historically, has been averse to the emerg- 
ence of anything in the nature of an interna- 
tional trade organisation. The U.S.'s con- 
ditional acceptance, subsequently, of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) was grudging enough, but the U.S. 
was committed at the time to open trading 
and the elimination of preferential arrange- 
ments. The permissive provisions of the 
Havana Charter with respect to international 
commodity arrangements were initially a 
casualty with the ITO, but subsequently these 
provisions were incorporated by reference 
into the GATT (Article XX (h)). 

Essentially, commodity ‘control’ agree- 
ments were acceptable — even to the U.S. 
anti-trust regime — if their purpose was 
limited to securing long-term equilibrium 
between supply and demand, through the 
agency of stable prices, and if such prices 
were maintained on a basis that was fair to 
consumers and reasonably remunerative to 
producers. Such agreements were not to 
attempt to alter the terms of international 
trade between commodities per se and 
industrial goods. 

Following the establishment of GATT, 
attention was focused principally on reducing 
barriers (ie. tariffs) to trade in industrial 
goods or manufactures. While several inter- 
national commodity agreements were con- 
cluded and their respective institutional 
frameworks established, these operated as 
prescribed within the ambit of the Havana 
Charter principles and were concerned pre- 
dominantly with stabilising existing trade, 
and only incidentally with generating new or 
expanded trade. 

However, because trade can not readily be 
compartmentalised, more favourable or 
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acceptable conditions of access for primary 
commodities to industrialised markets has 
not been achievable in isolation from related 
issues affecting trade in industrial products. 
As a consequence of the U.S. waiver on 
agriculture (granted by GATT in 1955) GATT 
virtually abdicated its potential co-ordinative 
role in this regard and, thereby, destroyed its 
capacity to liberalise trade in commodities, 
including agriculture — and, more especially, 
for processed products. Indeed, Australia’s 
difficulties with GATT accelerated from that 
time. 

The commodity agreements concluded 
over this period were pretty much confined to 
coffee, sugar, wheat, tin and cocoa. Most of 
them provided for some form of production 
controls or quotas on the volume of the 
product entering the international market. 
One in particular — tin — involved a buffer 
stock which has enjoyed a relatively high 
measure of success, and this concept has 
been adopted in the most recent agreement, 
for natural rubber. 

Fundamentally, however, the experience 
then and now with such agreements (again 
with the singular exception of tin, at least 
until recently) has been that they operate 
successfully enough when the pressures of 
the international market place are relatively 
mild, but once these pressures increase to the 
point where the agreement's existence would 
be really justified they inevitably break down, 
through lack of resources to counter the 
market cycle, or for other reasons. 

The limited objective of ‘stabilising’ prices 
in circumstances of long-term equilibrium 
between supply and demand was not effec- 
tively achieved in the 1950s or the 1960s. 
Since that time, and particularly in the wake 
of the ‘oil-shocks’ of the mid to late 1970s, an 
additional objective or purpose has been 
imported into the institutional scene for 
international commodity negotiations — that 
of increasing or augmenting the prices of 
primary commodities relative to industrial 
goods, especially for commodities produced 
and exported by the developing countries. 

By the time the first United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) 
met in 1964, three matters at least had 
become apparent: 

è GATT had failed on commodities, and was 
only marginally interested in the trade of 
the developing countries (notwithstanding 
the vaguely worded Part IV tacked on to the 
agreement about that time allowing for 
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inter alia non-reciprocal preferences to 

developing countries); 

@ the commodity bodies were, with the 
exception of tin, little more than institution- 
al shells dabbling at the fringes of interna- 
tional trade; and 

è the political salience of the developing 
countries had qualitatively heightened, 
with the prime focus of their activities 
being centred on the political organs of the 
United Nations. 

Accordingly, by its resolution 1995 (XIX), the 
General Assembly vested, in so far as it 
could, the responsibility for initiating action 
for the negotiation and adoption of multi- 
lateral commodity agreements in UNCTAD 
and more specifically, in UNCTAD’s Commit- 
tee on Commodities. 

However, because of UNCTAD’s higher 
political profile and overt espousal of de- 
veloping country causes, the industrialised 
nations — especially the United States and 
the Federal Republic of Germany — became 
reluctant to treat UNCTAD’s responsibilities 
for commodities with anything but circums- 
pection, and usually with hostility. At the 
Special Sessions of the General Assembly in 
1974 and 1975, the United Nations seemed 
the last place, from the industrialised nations’ 
point of view, for constructive negotiations in 
the area of commodities. 

Nevertheless, UNCTAD did manage to 
sponsor negotiating conferences on sugar, 
natural rubber, and jute, as well as study 
groups on a wide range of other commod- 
ities; and it has been instrumental in the 
formulation of the so-called integrated prog- 
ram for commodities and in negotiations for 
the Common Fund. 

The Common Fund, while formally negoti- 
ated, continues to languish in a still-born 
state for want of sufficient ratifications and 
contributions. 

The fund maintains the concept of price 
stabilisation, primarily through the mechan- 
ism of buffer-stocks, and contains additional 
provisions (a ‘Second Window’) to promote 
processing, marketing and industrial diversi- 
fication. Funding of the buffer-stocks is to be 
achieved indirectly, through subscriptions of 
the associated regulatory commodity bodies 
which in true Havana Charter style are 
required to provide for equal representation 
of both producers and consumers. 

Aithough the Common Fund incorporates 
traditional principles with regard to stabilisa- 
tion, producer-consumer representation and 
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other organisational features, it reflects in 
other respects the policy thrust being given in 
this area by the Third World — or in 
institutional terms, the so-called ‘Group of 
77’. While the Fund itself stops short of 
embodying price enhancement or redistribu- 
tive objectives, it does adopt the ‘integrated’ 
approach, as distinct from the ‘commodity- 
by-commodity’ approach which previously 
characterised international commodity policy 
— the theory being that under the integrated 
approach the pooled resources of a// com- 
modity bodies would provide greater depth 
of support for commodities experiencing 
depressed prices than would be available in 
respect of such commodities if funded indi- 
vidually. 


However, experience in recent years has 
shown that prices for all or most significant 
commodities can fall more or less at the same 
time, rather than some rising while others fall 
and, therefore, the cumulative gain from the 
integrated concept may prove somewhat 
illusory. This is one reason why signatories to 
the Common Fund have not rushed to ratify it 
and that the necessary contributions have not 
been forthcoming. But beyond that is a 
general scepticism on the part of the indus- 
trialised nations whether such arrangements 
would be effective and viable, and past 
experience tends to support that scepticism. 


These considerations have prompted the 
developing producer nations to advocate 
more radical approaches to the commodity 
problem, by way of producer-only organisa- 
tions or cartels — both to regulate or control 
marketing and to boost prices, on the model 
of the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC). This concept has been 
given quasi-legal form in the UN General 
Assembly’s Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties of States, a document which does not 
have the force of international law nor the 
positive support of the industrialised states 
(though it has not been wholly repudiated by 
Australia, which has expressed reservations 
to its assertions with respect to expropriation 
and the exclusion of consumer representa- 
tion from commodity bodies). 


With regard to producer cartels, it is 
problematical whether the factors that have 
contributed to OPEC's relative success can be 
replicated or found to exist in the case of 
other commodities — at least over a sus- 
tained period of time. However, underlying 
Less Developed Countries (LDCs) concern in 
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this area are pressing economic considera- 
tions, not least the fact that some 60 per cent 
of all LDCs export earnings are derived from 
commodity trade, and that in many cases the 
level of dependence is as high as 90 per cent. 

Throughout the Third World there is a 
belief in the existence of a positive rela- 
tionship between poverty and dependence 
on commodity trade. In the period 1981-82, 
the free market prices of the principal 
commodity exports of the developing coun- 
tries were some 10 per cent lower, in real 
terms, than a generation earlier, while the 
cost to them of imported industrial or capital 
goods was substantially higher. For many 
commodities, real prices in 1982 were said to 
be less than half their levels of 1950, and that 
the loss of export earnings over the period 
exceeded $20 billion. 
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Thus, the policy objectives of the develop- 
ing producer countries in commodity and 
other relevant forums are, essentially, to 
secure control over the exploitation and 
marketing of their natural resources and to 
enhance their export earnings, thereby prom- 
oting higher levels of economic develop- 
ment. To these ends they seek to strengthen 
their negotiating position vis a vis the 
industrialised countries, to add more value to 
their basic product through processing (and 
in that regard to acquire more advanced 
technologies), to expand their markets gener- 
ally, and to diversify their economic base, 
thereby reducing their dependence on a 
narrow range of primary products. 

Apart from taking initiatives and exerting 
pressure through UNCTAD, the developing 
producer countries have given active support 


One of Australia’s biggest re- 
sidential development schemes, 
the $1000 million South Yarra 
Project in Melbourne being built 
for the Jack Chia Group of Com- 
panies headed by Singapore in- 
dustrialist, Mr Jack Chia, com- 
menced in August 1984 and was 
Officially started by the Premier of 
Victoria, Mr John Cain. The de- 
velopment which is expected to 
become a major landmark in 
Melbourne will be built in four 
stages, with the $200 million first 
stage expected to be completed 
by 1988. The complex will con- 
tain high-rise residential apart- 
ments, a 21 storey motel, water 
basin and canal, offices, res- 
taurants, lounges, bars, retail 
shops, function areas and a park. 
At the launching ceremony Mr 
Chia said, inter alia, that he saw 
Australia as being part of Asia 
and by necessity strengthening 
its trading and economic links 
with other Asian countries. (AIS 
photo). 
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to the producer bodies established before 
and since the formation of OPEC itself in 
1960. These include CIPEC (copper), the 
International Bauxite Association (IBA), and 
the Iron Ore Producers Association — and 
most recently, the Association of Tin Produc- 
ing Countries. 

Of these the bauxite group has sought to 
regulate prices, with some initial success in 
the late 1970s, but for the most part the 
activities of these groups have involved 
mutual consultations, the exchange of pro- 
duction and marketing data, research and 
developing, and fending-off challenges from 
synthetics or substitutes (where these are a 
danger). 

Australia, of course, is involved in each of 
these groups and has consistently taken the 
position (at least to date) that market regula- 
tion should be abjured in the case of 
commodity bodies that exclude consumer 
representation. 

On the other hand, the new agreements for 
natural rubber and jute and the recent 
negotiations over sugar, each involve con- 
sumer nations and, therefore, follow the 
prescriptions laid down in the Havana Charter 
and under GATT. Moreover, unlike earlier 
producer-consumer agreements, consumer 
nations are committed to contributing to 
buffer-stock finances under the current natu- 
ral rubber agreement. 

Notwithstanding these recent reiterations 
of the traditional Havana Charter-GATT prin- 
ciples, it may now be the case that in the face 
of current difficulties in the international 
economy and the disappointments being felt 
over the inability of the Common Fund to get 
launched, that another watershed in interna- 
tional commodity _ policy may be 
approaching. In any event, it is timely to 
examine whether the kind of commodity 
arrangements experienced to date, or envis- 
aged in the immediate future, serve a useful 
purpose, politically and economically and 
this will be the topic of the next section of this 


paper. 


Do commodity arrangements serve a 
useful purpose, politically and 
economically? 


At the outset it is necessary to distinguish 
between ‘control’ agreements and other 
arrangements, which may be described as 
consultative or collaborative in character. Ina 
complex world where the flow of information 
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is almost instantaneous and where market 
transactions occur practically around the 
clock, there is every justification for maintain- 
ing consultative or collaborative arrange- 
ments among parties with a common or 
compatible interest in a given sector of 
commodity trade. Hence arrangements of the 
nature of CIPEC, the Iron Ore Producers 

Association and the IBA in these respects 

have a demonstrable value. 

To what extent consumers should have 
access to their deliberations, or that such 
bodies should be associated with UN-GATT 
structures, are matters to be considered on a 
case by case basis. In principle, such group- 
ings can usefully contribute to the larger 
international consultative process embodied 
in those more comprehensive, universalist 
structures. 

Control agreements, however, are another 
matter. Experience since the earliest 1902 
inter-governmental agreement on sugar has 
been varied, but by now there has been 
enough to demonstrate that they do not 
provide a universal panacea for the world’s 
commodity trading problems. Of the major 
internationally traded commodities, price 
stabilisation arrangements have been suc- 
cessful at some stage or another for tin, 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, wool and wheat. There 
have been indications recently that rubber 
and possibly jute could be assisted in certain 
circumstances. 

However, the only traditional arrangement 
which has successfully withstood even mod- 
erately adverse market pressures is, as 
already mentioned, the International Tin 
Agreement. Of the less traditional — or rather 
more radical — arrangements, the Organisa- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
has done better over the longer-term than 
might have been expected, given the volatil- 
ity of its internal politics. However, even in 
that case, the role of a dominant party (Saudi 
Arabia) has been decisive in crunch situa- 
tions, as has the role of the dominant party or 
parties in each of the other relatively success- 
ful arrangements. 

The critical or necessary elements for 
successful international commodity regula- 
tion or control are:- 

è the percentage of world trade in the 
commodity concerned that is subject to 
control or regulation must be substantial — 
even exceeding 80 per cent in most cases 
— and the participating parties must 
include the dominant producers; 
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è the parties must remain cohesive in the 
face of market or other pressures in the 
common interest of their commodity trade, 
and support their joint and common pur- 
poses with effective domestic legislation 
and other enforcement measures. In short, 
they must have the necessary political will 
to succeed; 

@ the commodity concerned must be readily 
identifiable, possess common market fea- 
tures, and not be readily substitutable by 
synthetics or re-cycling; 

è it must also be demand inelastic in the 
short to medium term, and the market 
must be sensitive to changes in the rate of 
supply; 

è the rights, obligations and division of 
benefits and losses must be clearly pre- 
scribed and adhered to by all major 
participating parties; and 

è the market influence of U.S. strategic 
stockpiles, under the General Services 
Administration, must be accommodated or 
neutralised. This may be achieved by 
securing U.S. participation in the agree- 
ment or by bilateral agreement with the 
U.S. on stockpile releases. Commodities 
particularly affected in this regard are tin 
and rubber, but others can be involved as 
well. 

For most commodities these necessary 
conditions cannot be satisfied, and where 
control arrangements have been established 
they have, sooner or later, broken down and 
the organisation concerned reduced, for all 
effective purposes, to an institutional shell 
suitable at best for consultations and data 
exchanges. 

They have broken down because of a lack 
of financial resources, or because of the 
non-participation or withdrawal of significant 
producers, or because the parties have 
broken ranks over market allocations, or 
because normally untraded stocks have 
flooded the international market, often as a 
result of excessive domestic price support 
schemes in affluent (normally consumer) 
countries, or because — and more commonly 
for many countries, especially developing 
countries — the gaining of foreign exchange 
from the commodity concerned, at almost 
any level of prices, is a more urgent or 
exigent matter than observing the restraints 
required under the relevant controlling 
mechanism. 

Another issue (about which there is an 
inadequate appreciation) is that the producer- 
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consumer dichotomy does not necessarily 
parallel the North-South divide, and that the 
substantive benefits of price stabilisation 
arrangements tend to accrue to the de- 
veloped commodity producers in almost all 
cases where these have operated, except for 
tin and tropical products. Even in these cases, 
the benefits tend to go to the more affluent of 
the developing countries, i.e. the Newly 
industrialised Countries (NICs). 

Hence it would follow that schemes for 
price enhancement, as distinct from price 
stabilisation, would be more likely to benefit 
those developing countries which are in less 
need of augmented resources than the bulk 
of the Third World, and certainly than those 
indigent nations at the bottom of the scale for 
whom the commodity problem is as acute as 
life and death. (In this regard, see particularly 
the OECD's Interfutures Study: Facing the 
Future (1979) at pages 238-244). 

A further consideration is that international 
commodity arrangements, as developed to 
date, have tended to shift away from a 
concern for efficiency (a Havana Charter 
principle) to a concern for price support per 
se. 

This bring us back to UNCTAD ’'s ‘integrated 
program for commodities’ and the projected 
Common Fund, and to ask why both have 
seemingly come to a standstill. In the first 
place, the objective economic conditions that 
are necessary for the initiation and establish- 
ment of new international re-distributive 
ventures are not currently present, unlike the 
circumstances of the 1960s. Moreover, being 
an ‘integrated’ program the fate of any one 
commodity is, theoretically, bound up in the 
fate of all. These ‘a//’ include cotton, jute, 
sisal, tea, bananas, tropical timbers, veget- 
able oils and phosphates, commodities which 
on past performance have little or no pros- 
pect (with the possible exception of tea) of 
being the subject of viable price support 
arrangements. 

Additionally, experience has shown, parti- 
cularly in periods of international recession 
— which could be an enduring condition in 
the future — that the market cycle for all 
commodities can move downwards at the 
same time. This can, as already noted, 
seriously undermine if not destroy the finan- 
cial viability of such a scheme as a whole. If it 
were to be established and maintained in 
these circumstances it would certainly prove 
very costly. 

But apart from the sheer expense involved, 
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a scheme on these lines misses a central 
issue — the need to maintain the efficient 
production and marketing of essential com- 
modities in orderly conditions. A corollary to 
this, for the maintenance of political and 
economic order, is that the basic needs of the 
world’s people, especially those dependent 
on commodity trade, should be met. Howev- 
er, the requirements of order cannot involve 
the detailed and comprehensive regulation of 
global economic activity because significant 
nations have shown that they are not pre- 
pared to submit to that degree of internation- 
al regulation. This has been a fact of life 
concerning the major nations throughout the 
century. It is now being emulated by those 
developing countries whose resource endow- 
ments enable them to pursue relatively 
independent or self-interested economic poli- 
cies. 

In short, price stabilisation arrangements 
can work when there is the requisite degree 
of participation and political commitment, 
but by definition such arrangements are 
exclusive to a relatively few nations and do 
not afford a panacea for the many. The 
features or attributes which make them 
effective or successful for certain commod- 
ities are not necessarily available in the case 
of others. The market place, ever ready to 
take advantage of ineffective marketing 
strategies, would quickly negate any efforts 
to deal comprehensively with such a range of 
dissimilar commodities. 

Moreover, developing countries generally, 
being net importers of commodities, would 
be disadvantaged on the whole by schemes 
which artificially increase the cost to them of 
such commodities. 

The considerable expenditures required to 
support and ultimately rescue an integrated 
price support program, as embodied in the 
Common Fund, could severely prejudice 
international collaborative arrangements, in- 
cluding and especially, development assist- 
ance and redistributive arrangements, for a 
long time thereafter. Thus, the issue to be 
addressed in the North-South context with 
respect to commodities is the need to ensure 
stability of export earnings for the more 
needy of the developing countries, particular- 
ly those with a high dependence on one or 
more commodities whose prices are subject 
to marked and unpredictable fluctuations. 

This is a very specific requirement and one 
that can be segregated from the much larger, 
more complex and probably insolubie issue 
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of comprehensive commodity price stabilisa- 
tion. 


Moreover, it is a measurable or quantifiable 
requirement, as opposed to the expenditure 
requirements and uncertainties involved in 
price stabilisation. Its administration and 
supervision is more open to objective proces- 
ses, and the political objective itself is more 
certain of achievement, and demonstrable. 
Many of the commodities for which the 
ill-effects of shortfalls of earnings are most 
acutely felt involve small-holder producers, 
and are labour intensive. 

Consequently, the economic and social 
repercussions arising from such shortfalls are 
more widespread and potentially destabilis- 
ing politically. This in turn could in certain 
situations fan or excite fundamentalist causes 
which promise simple, but irrational solu- 
tions for the millions affected, or unleash 
rampant zealotry or anarchy in depressed 
areas. The cost of providing more tangible 
hope may ultimately be much less than the 
adverse affects of fundamentalism, excessive 
political agitation, or anarchy on the orderly 
conduct of international and transnational 
relations. 


Thus in the context of North-South rela- 
tions commodity issues impinge largely on 
two levels. On the first level is the long- 
standing matter of price stabilisation which 
by and large does not involve nor should 
entail concessionary elements. The neces- 
sary participants in these more conventional 
arrangements are the principal producers 
and consumers of the product concerned, 
able to take care of the major operative 
factors affecting the market. 


Such arrangements involve a relatively 
small number of Third World nations, most of 
which have extensive experience and know- 
ledge of commodity markets and are abie to 
take the measures required to deal with all 
but the more extreme fluctuations or vagaries 
in market prices (e.g. by utilising inter alia 
commodity futures markets or unilaterally 
influencing commodity flows on world mar- 
kets). For some of these commodities e.g. 
wheat, lead, zinc, tungsten and copper, the 
principal producers are developed industrial- 
ised nations. For others, e.g. rubber, tin, 
sugar, coffee, coal and iron ore many are 
Third World nations in the process of transi- 
tion to industrialised status (e.g. Brazil, 
Malaysia). 


However, among this group are much less 
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advanced countries — for example, in rela- 
tion to coffee they include Uganda, Ethiopia, 
Burundi and Rwanda — whose exports 
represent the substantial part of their total 
production but only a small proportion of the 
international trade in that commodity. These 
countries present special problems which are 
similar to those on the second level of issues 
which we now turn to. 

On this second level are the commodities 
for which price stabilisation schemes are 
either impractical or bound to fail if attemp- 
ted. Among them are cotton, sisal, tea, 
bananas, vegetable oils and oil seeds — all 
commodities listed for inclusion in UN- 
CTAD’s integrated program. Given that the 
producer countries concerned cannot be left 
to languish — for political and social, quite 
apart from humanitarian reasons — the 
practical alternative must be a system to 
stabilise their export earnings. 

The advantage of such a system is that, if 
attempted, it could meet the economic needs 
of these countries without compromising 
efficiency criteria or involving interventionist 
measures in the international market place, 
which experience has shown will not be 
interfered with or contained by public inter- 
national commodity arrangements anyway. 
But schemes to stabilise export earnings do 
entail a substantial concessionary element 
and hence have a not insignificant cost. 

However, in several respects, such 
schemes are already in place. The only 
problem is that they are not operating on a 
sufficiently large scale to meet manifest 
needs, or that they involve an undesirable 
degree of political or economic subjugation 
or dependency on the part of recipients, with 
the consequence that they can, and some- 
times do, defeat their essential purposes. 

An example of the latter kind is the expert 
Stabilisation scheme (STABEX) of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community for the African, 
Caribbean and Pacific countries. The former 
kind is instanced by the IMF's Compensatory 
Financing Facility established in 1966 and 
extended on several occasions in the 1970s. 
This facility, it is submitted, should be further 
extended. Its strength is that it can be 
administered objectively and yet provide for 
structured supervision over the manner in 
which the additional or compensating re- 
sources are deployed by the recipient coun- 
tries. It allows for repayments when and if the 
recipient nation is able to afford them as a 
result of better returns in subsequent years, 
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and it encourages diversification of domestic 
economic structures to lessen dependency 
on a narrow range of primary products. It is a 
facility over and above the recipient country’s 
ordinary IMF drawing rights, so it does not 
necessarily prejudice their economic or 
monetary policies in other respects. 

As the OECD study cited above puts it (at p. 
241): ‘the stabilisation of export earnings ... 
stabilises incomes, an essential consideration 
since this enables the developing countries 
not only to solve their balance of payments 
and exchange rate problems, but also to 
regulate their overall economic development, 
improve the conditions in which this develop- 
ment is planned and alleviate their debt- 
management difficulties’. 

The annual cost of an export earnings 
stabilisation scheme — to meet the require- 
ments of the Third World nations affected — 
has been estimated variously at around $10 
billion, or something like $8 billion more than 
is currently being made available under the 
existing IMF and STABEX schemes. While 
seemingly large, the amount that would be 
involved is relatively small when compared 
with the scale of present and on-going Third 
World debts (some $800 billion) and, as 
mentioned, the potential political benefits 
could prove to be inestimable. 

To make the IMF scheme more effective for 
these purposes it would need to be modified 
or adapted to the distinctive requirements of 
commodity trading, as the existing facility 
embraces all sectors of LDCs export trade. 
Commodity trade has peculiar features — 
market cycles, weather and other season 
factors, product deterioration, etc. — which 
call for separate criteria in the administration 
of such compensatory arrangements. 

Another necessary modification — which 
may have more profound repercussions for 
the IMF as an institution — would be to 
extend the funding over longer periods and 
not relate it necessarily or directly to balance 
of payments factors. In other words the 
funding would have long-term development 
purposes which go beyond the shorter-term 
issues associated with economic and monet- 
ary stability per se and the balance of 
payments. 

A further trade policy initiative requiring 
the support of the industrialised nations — 
and one which is complementary to the issue 
of stabilising and promoting the LDCs export 
earnings — concerns the range of tariff and 
non-tariff barriers to the products of the 
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developing countries, not least their proces- 
sed commodities. Typically, tariff scales esca- 
late in accordance with the degree of com- 
modity processing undertaken, thereby re- 
moving the incentive to the developing 
countries to acquire relevant technology and 
develop and diversify their industrial struc- 
tures. Given that diversification of economic 
structures is a precondition for a reasonable 
increase of economic independence and 
economic viability, the maintenance of these 
tariff and non-tariff barriers to LDCs exports is 
in policy terms counter-productive. 

There are several guid pro quos which the 
industrialised countries could seek to extract 
from the LDCs in exchange for these conces- 
sions — without in any sense implying that 
the industrialised nations should revert to the 
principle of reciprocity (a principle which 
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characterises their own trading relationships, 
by and large, but not those with developing 
countries). 

One would require systematic action by the 
LDCs to dismantle or streamline the plethora 
of administrative or bureaucratic barriers to 
the efficient conduct of international trade 
involving the Third World. After all the Third 
World needs and wants the trade, but in 
many cases actual or potential possibilities 
are frustrated or defeated by cumbersome 
administrative (including customs) proce- 
dures, or by other official impediments which 
serve no valid or justifiable economic policy 
purpose. 

The level of many tariffs in the LDCs may 
also well exceed what is necessary or 
desirable for economic policy purposes, and 
by and large these are overdue for review. 
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Because of the underlying philosophy of the 
Generalised System of Preferences (GSP) for 
the developing countries the searchlight on 
what might or could be done in these areas 
has been turned elsewhere — or off 
altogether. It is time it was turned back. 

A further quid pro quo would be a more 
forthcoming attitude on the part of the Third 
World in relation to proposals designed to 
provide more certainty or security for invest- 
ment projects in their countries. Schemes 
such as the World Bank’s International Centre 
for the Settlement of Investment Disputes, 
and clarification of the Third World's position 
on expropriation (see, e.g Article 2 of the 
Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of 
States), should be pursued. 

The Third World requires and will continue 
to require, investment capital in abundance 
and avoidable impediments to its realisation 
should be removed, at least by the nations 
that would be beneficiaries under the prop- 
osed extended IMF arrangements. Addi- 
tionally, the lending policies and resources of 
the World Bank, and the various regional 
development banks, should be harmonised 
with the purposes and operations of the 
proposed extended compensatory facilities, 
and with the commodity policy objectives 
outlined above, generally. 


Australia’s relations with other 
commodity producers and with the 
Third Worid 


Australia has, of course, interests in com- 
mon and an interdependence with commodi- 
ty producers in both the developed and the 
developing worlds. 

The prescription offered herein has the 
advantage of being accommodating to both 
sets of concerns. Australia’s own producers 
and developed country partners, by and 

_large, prefer the open market system for their 
internationally traded commodities — though 
Stabilisation arrangements are supported 
where these have some prospect of working 
successfully and equitably (eg. tin, sugar, and 
wheat). 

But, as pointed out already, the number of 
commodities where this applies is few and 
there seems little likelihood of any substantial 
change in this situation in the foreseeable 
future. While copper is another possibility 
there are intractable political and other 
problems which have rendered it difficult to 
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negotiate a satisfactory international copper 
arrangement with any confidence. In particu- 
lar, the readiness of the African and Latin 
American producers to sell almost at any 
price, to win badly needed foreign exchange 
(not just for economic development purposes 
either) presents insurmountable difficulties in 
establishing a stable price regime for this 
commodity. 


Commodity regimes which have realistic 
price enhancing prospects are even fewer in 
number, and as mentioned, the distribution 
of potential benefits in cases where such 
arrangements might ensue would not favour 
the poorer developing countries anyway. 


On the other hand, the stabilisation of 
export earnings under an expanded and 
modified IMF financing facility would directly 
benefit a number of Australia’s immediate 
neighbours and render more likely the 
maintenance of stable political orders in 
those societies, not to mention improved 
prospects for economic growth and develop- 
ment — to help secure their essential well 
being. | 

These nations would include Indonesia 
(where small-holders produce over 80 per 
cent of its rubber, and almost all its copra, 
coffee, cloves and pepper), Papua New 
Guinea (coffee, cocoa), and the Pacific Island 
states (various agricultural products) — an 
arc of nations that could not be more 
proximate to Australia. The cost of Australia’s 
contribution to an expanded facility would be 
relatively small when compared with the 
political and economic benefits likely to 
result. 


In addition, measures designed to improve 
access for processed commodity products to 
industrialised markets will — or should — 
bring consequential benefits to Australia’s 
commodity trade also. 


it is submitted that what has been pre- 
sented here is a realistic perspective within 
which to view Australia’s political and econo- 
mic interests in relation to international 
commodity trade and its attendant problems, 
in the context of Australia’s relations with the 
Third World in general and its own regional 
neighbours in particular. 


Much is at stake, and Australia's capacities 
— both in terms of resources and diplomatic 
leverage in this area — are not insubstantial 
assets for the purposes of achieving an 
optimal outcome. 
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Australia and ASEAN: relations and management practice 





Speech by the First Assistant Secretary, Economic Division, Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr J.C. Humphreys, delivering the Paul Friedman Memorial Lecture to the third 
ASEAN-Australia International Business Management Program, at Mount Eliza, Victoria, on 
18 November: 


| am delighted to speak to this distinguished gathering tonight and | offer my warm 
congratulations to the Administrative Staff College for the initiative it has shown in developing 


the ASEAN-Australia international Business Management Program. 


| have noted with great interest the focus in 
this year’s program on economic aspects of 
Australia’s contacts with the ASEAN coun- 
tries. This is important and timely. Another 
vital function of both this year’s — and, 
indeed, earlier programs — which should be 
commended is their role in promoting closer 
contact at the personal level between Austra- 
lians and their neighbours in South East Asia. 

The message | would like to convey to you 
tonight is, in some ways, deceptively simple 
-= that economic growth and development in 
the ASEAN region is likely to play a vital role 
in Australia’s own future economic well- 
being. | say deceptively simple because for 
this to come to fruition will require both an 
innovative, outward-loocking approach on 
Australia’s part, and a genuine spirit of 
co-operative endeavour between Australia 
and the ASEAN countries to overcome differ- 
ences of history, ethnography and culture, 
which can too easily make for misunder- 
standings and frictions. 


Most of you will know that relations 
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between Australia and the ASEAN countries 
have become the focus of increasing atten- 
tion in Australia — at both government, 
bureaucratic, business, academic, media and 
other levels. Only a matter of weeks ago, the 
Parliamentary Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence — commonly known as 
the JFADC — presented a lengthy report to 
Parliament on the subject of Australia and 
ASEAN.* This was followed by a conference 
held at the Australian National University in 
Canberra under the title of ‘Destiny in Asia? 
_.. Australia and ASEAN?’, which looked at 
the range of issues involved in Australia’s 
relations with the ASEAN countries raised in 
the JFADC report. 

Such attention on Australia’s relationships 
with the members of ASEAN underscores the 
growing awareness in this country of the 
profound changes that have taken place in 
the region, and which are ongoing. 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, 
page 1093. 
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These changes are important not only to 
those individuals or institutions, such as the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, who have a 
direct professional interest. They are impor- 
tant to all Australians because they are 
reshaping the region in which we live. Almost 
certainly they will be of even greater import- 
ance to our children and grandchildren. 

The JFADC report, presented to the Parlia- 
ment on 9 October, was the end result of 
months of hearings by the Committee, which 
canvassed the many facets of Australia’s 
relations with ASEAN. There are two points 
about the report to which | would draw your 
attention — its title Australia and ASEAN — 
Challenges and Opportunities, and the fact 
that of the report's approximately 260 pages 
of text, nearly 40 per cent are concerned with 
economic issues. 

The phrase ‘challenges and opportunities’ 
seems to me to epitomise much current 
thinking in Australia about our relations with 
ASEAN, both in a bilateral and multilateral 
sense. We see important opportunities for 
co-operative endeavour with ASEAN mem- 
bers that will be of benefit to all. 

But if we are to realise these opportunities 
we shall need to meet a variety of challenges 
-— the challenges posed by differing cultural 
and political values, differing stages of eco- 
nomic development, of varied historical back- 
grounds and ethnic composition, and the 
challenge of educating ourselves about each 
other and of creating an atmosphere in which 
we feel at ease in dealing with one another. 

The emphasis in the Parliamentary report 
on economic issues underscores the fact that 
they have played a catalytic role in focussing 
attention, not only in Australia but interna- 
tionally as well, on the ASEAN region. 

lt would be misleading, of course, to 
suggest that Australian interest in the ASEAN 
region has been triggered simply as a result 
of economic factors. The track record shows 
that over recent years we have taken a close 
interest in the broad range of regional affairs. 
This encompasses political and strategic 
matters, cultural affairs, as well as economic 
and other issues. Successive Australian Gov- 
ernments have emphasised the importance 
they attach to Australia’s relations with the 
ASEAN members. This is only to be expected 
— we are part of the neighbourhood. 

But economic developments in the ASEAN 
region, particularly over the past decade, and 
the conspicuous economic vitality of ASEAN 
members, has brought economic issues very 
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much to the fore. Those of us who are 
professionally involved in such matters 
would be quite remiss if we failed to examine 
the implications for Australia of these de- 
velopments. And while | shall develop this 
point further in a few moments, | should 
emphasise from the outset that we do not see 
the economic vitality of the region as simply 
providing benefits for us. We believe we can 
and should contribute to the process of 
economic change and development and that 
we have something positive to offer. Co- 
operative endeavour and mutual benefit are 
key elements in our thinking about the 
region. 

| should note here that while much of the 
statistical data | shall refer to in this address 
deals with Australia on one hand and ASEAN 
on the other, from an economic perspective 
at least the focus of attention in Australia’s 
relations remains to a large extent on 
bilateral matters. This is to demean neither 
intra - ASEAN economic co-operation, the 
effectiveness of ASEAN’s collective bargain- 
ing on economic issues, nor the worth of 
Australia’s economic linkages with the 
ASEAN - such as the ASEAN-Australia 
Economic Co-operation Program. It is merely 
to emphasise the obvious — that economic 
dealings between Australia and ASEAN coun- 
tries remain largely of a bilateral rather than 
multilateral nature. 


As suggested earlier, the recent economic 
performance of the ASEAN countries has 
been a key ingredient in focussing Australian 
attention on the region. Indeed the recent 
economic performance of the Asian market 
economies, ASEAN and non-ASEAN, has 
been such as to capture world attention. The 
impact this has had on thinking in Australia 
was clearly conveyed in comments to a 
meeting earlier this year of the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs by one of 
Australia’s foremost businessmen, Sir Rus- 
sell Madigan, Deputy Chairman of Conzinc 
Riotinto of Australia Limited (CRA). Sir Rus- 
sell suggested that: 

The extraordinarily rapid economic growth of 

the Asian region since Worid War I has 

undoubtedly been one of the most significant 
events of recent history. it is a process which is 
by no means over, but even at this stage it is 
apparent that it may be an event in world history 
comparable to the Industrial Revolution which 
started in England in the 18th century. 

He went on to suggest that: 
The cumulative effect of this rapid pattern of 
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economic growth in nine nations of differing 

natural endowments, cultures, religions and 

political systems, but located in relative proxim- 
ity to each other, has been to considerably 
change the economic map of the world. 

| should note here that the nine countries 
referred to by Sir Russell are Japan, South 
Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong and the five 
original members of ASEAN — Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore and Thai- 
land. 

By any standards the recent economic 
performance of the ASEAN countries has 
been impressive. Between 1974 and 1980 real 
economic growth ranged from a little over 6 
per cent in Philippines to nearly 9 per cent in 
Singapore. Although ASEAN members were 
all adversely affected by the international 
recession they are now making a fairly good 
recovery. Real growth rates in 1983 were 
quite healthy and in most cases exceeded 
expectations. 

With the obvious exception of Philippines, 
where the short-term economic situation 
remains somewhat fragile, future economic 
growth prospects in the ASEAN region look 
sound, and economic growth for the remain- 
der of this decade is likely to be strong, both 
in real terms and in comparison with other 
developing countries. Indeed it is worth 
noting a recent forecast by Professor Shino- 
hara of Seikei University, who is also Chair- 
man of the Institute of Developing Economies 
in Tokyo, that by the year 2000, to use 
Professor Shinohara’s own phrase, there is a 
‘very high certainty’ that most ASEAN LDCs’ 
will have approached the NICs* level, and 
that the present NICs in East Asia, including 
Singapore, will probably have come close to 
the levels of advanced countries. 

Dr Peter McCawley from the Economics 
Faculty at the Australian National University, 
who has worked extensively on the ASEAN 
economies, has noted that if the ASEAN 
members continue to grow more rapidly than 
Australia, which he says is likely, then by 
1990 the combined ASEAN GDP will be more 
than 40 per cent larger than Australia’s GDP; 
whereas in 1970 the combined economy of 
ASEAN members and of Australia were of 
roughly equal size. 

There can be no certainty of course about 
the levels of future economic growth in the 


1. Less Developed Countries (Ed). 
2. Newly industrialised Countries (Ed). 
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ASEAN countries and there are some signifi- 
cant imponderables. An important one is the 
longer-term social and political effects in 
ASEAN countries of economic growth. The 
process of economic growth and develop- 
ment can itself have an unsettling effect as 
traditional institutions and values are 
changed and possibly increasingly ques- 
tioned. Governments can find that economic 
growth leads to increasing demands being 
made upon them, in what has often been 
referred to as the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions. 


The paradox is that the greater the pace of 
economic growth the greater is the likelihood 
of social change and dislocation. in essence 
governments in developing countries, includ- 
ing the ASEANs, face two central challenges 
over this: how to transform macro-economic 
growth into socio-economic development, 
and how to contain the dislocative side 
effects of this development process. General- 
ly speaking, the ASEAN countries appear to 
have coped fairly well on these potentially 
difficult issues. 

| raise these matters here not with the 
intention of casting doubt on the future 
economic prospects for the ASEAN countries 
but simply to emphasise the point that even 
with those countries which have established 
enviable records for economic growth and 
stability, such as the ASEAN states, there 
remain uncertainties and imponderables. 


But the most important point perhaps is 
that there is a high level of expectation 
amongst a cross-section of informed people 
that, overall, the ASEAN countries will con- 
tinue to record healthy economic growth 
rates — perhaps not as spectacular as during 
the latter half of the 1970s, but impressive by 
world standards. 


This raises important economic issues for 
Australia which are the subject of a good deal 
of scrutiny and discussion at both the 
bureaucratic and non-bureaucratic levels in 
this country. They are matters to which we in 
the Economic Division of Department of 
Foreign Affairs have paid close attention. 


There is perhaps one key question — what 
are the implications for Australia of the 
process of economic development and 
change in the ASEAN countries? There is, it 
appears, a belief in some quarters in Australia 
that through a process of what might best be 
termed ‘geographical osmosis’ there will be a 
direct flow-on to Australia as a result of our 
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neighbours’ economic growth. This is super- 
ficial, misleading and, in a sense, downright 
dangerous for us as a nation. It sees the 
opportunities but ignores the challenges. In 
the speech | referred to earlier, Sir Russell 
Madigan cast this worrying phenomenon in 
the following terms: 
Australia is situated at the edge of this region — 
we are an extension of it. it has become a 
commonplace that we are closely linked to the 
Asian region. Through both trade and invest- 
ment ties with it — from the point of view of our 
own further economic development, ‘we are at 
the right time in the right place’. It is assumed, in 
fact, that the sheer momentum of economic 
growth in Asia virtually assures us that benefits 
will flow to us, almost automatically. 


Sir Russell went on to point out the pitfalls 
in this happy scenario. There is in fact a key 
ingredient missing — perhaps best called the 
‘if factor’. Simply put it means that there will 
be economic benefits for Australia flowing 
from economic growth in the ASEAN region 
if Australia is outward-looking, /f it is innova- 
tive, and /f it is competitive. To this | think 
should also be added the proviso /f Australia 
approaches economic opportunities in a way 
which demonstrates a concern to both contri- 
bute to as well as benefit from developments 
in our region. A carpetbagger mentality will 
do little to serve Australia’s long-term in- 
terests. 


Australia’s economic relationships with the 
ASEAN countries have to a large extent 
focussed on trade and investment matters. 
The story is a rather mixed one with 
Australia’s trading performance being re- 
garded, in Australia at least, as less than 
satisfactory. 


The growth of two-way trade between 
Australia and the ASEAN countries has been 
impressive in quantitative terms, expanding 
from a value of $497 million in 1972-73 and 
$3426 million in 1983-84. Collectively, the 
ASEAN countries are now Australia’s fourth 
largest source of imports and our fourth 
largest export market. Yet while the value and 
volume of two-way trade between Australia 
and ASEAN members has grown enormously 
over the past decade — with exports to 
Australia from ASEAN countries collectively 
growing by an average annual rate of 24 per 
cent between 1977-78 and 1982-83, and 
Australian exports to ASEAN members in- 
creasing by a total of nearly 129 per cent over 
the same period — Australia’s share of the 
ASEAN import market has slipped markedly, 
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from 4.5 per cent in 1972 to 2.5 per cent in 
1983. 

The phenomenon of a significant increase 
in the value and volume of exports but a 
decline in the share of the ASEAN import 
market has been experienced by most of 
ASEAN’s major trading partners — with the 
noteable exception of the Middle East oil 
exporters. it has resulted principally from 
Changes in the structure of the import market 
in the ASEAN countries and the increased 
importance of oil, mainly as a result of the oil 
price hikes of the 1970s. In Australia’s case, in 
particular, there has been a decline in 
demand for traditional exports and an appa- 
rent lack of Australian competitiveness in 
those areas of the ASEAN import market 
which have expanded most rapidly. 

To expand briefly on this | would note the 
following points made by Dr Clive Edwards, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of Industry 
Economics, in a paper presented to the recent 
‘Destiny in Asia’ conference in Canberra: 
® with the exception of Indonesia, Australia’s 

importance as a supplier of goods to each 

of the ASEAN countries fell between 1970 

and 1980; 
èe food products, basic manufactures, 

machinery and crude materials are the 

main goods Australia supplies to this 
region; 

® with the exception of machinery, the 
importance of each of these goods in 
imports by the ASEAN countries fell bet- 
ween 1970 and 1980; and 

@ it follows that the main causes of the fall in 

Australia’s share of imports by the ASEAN 

countries were: 

— relatively slow growth in demand by 
this region for the goods Australia 
supplies; and 

—- a dismal performance by Australia in 
exporting machinery to this region, the 
very category which dominates imports 
by the ASEAN countries. 

On this latter point it is disturbing to note 
that while machinery constituted about 30 
per cent of total imports by the ASEAN 
countries during the 1970s, Australia’s share 
of this import market fell from 2.2 per cent in 
1970 to 0.9 per cent in 1980. 

lf we put this into a broader Asian context 
we find that it is not only Australia’s export 
performance to the ASEAN countries that is a 
cause for some concern. Taking the nine 
Asian market economies to which | referred 
earlier we discover that Australia lost market 
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share in all except South Korea, where we 
gained in importance from a low base, and 
indonesia where we just held our position. 

Australia’s trading performance has not 
been unique. But it has been relatively worse 
than that of other major trading countries, 
such as Japan and the United States, and also 
the EC, Canada, and New Zealand. While it 
has to be conceded that direct comparisons 
can be somewhat misleading because coun- 
tries may be starting from very different 
bases, overall, from Australia’s point of view, 
the picture gives little cause for comfort, let 
alone satisfaction. 

While Australia’s share of ASEAN’s total 
import market has slipped in recent years, the 
ASEAN countries have become more impor- 
tant to us in absolute terms as an export 
market. In 1983, some 8.9 per cent of 
Australia’s total exports went to the ASEAN 
states, compared with 6.7 per cent a decade 
earlier. Australia has, however, slipped some- 
what as an outlet for ASEAN exports. In 1983 
we took 1.7 per cent of ASEAN exports, 
compared to a fraction over 2 per cent in 
1973. 

Turning to the other main element of the 
economic relationships between Australia 
and the ASEAN countries, we can take some 
heart from the growth of two-way invest- 
ment. As at 1983, Australia’s direct invest- 
ment in the ASEAN countries was estimated 
at some $361 million, while ASEAN direct 
investment in Australia was in the order of 
$588 million. These might be fairly modest 
flows by international standards, although it 
is noteworthy that ASEAN is now a major 
source of portfolio investment in Australia. It 
is not unreasonable, however, to suggest that 
such investment flows can strengthen econo- 
mic linkages by assisting the economic 
development process, both in ASEAN coun- 
tries and in Australia, and promoting more 
frequent contact between businessmen in the 
region. 

in short, while we are not particularly 
happy with our export performance to the 
ASEAN countries, both trade and investment 
flows point to the possibilities for mutual 
economic benefit and, we hope, increasing 
interdependence in our region. 

An issue of vital importance to many of us 
involved in charting Australia’s economic ties 
with the ASEAN countries is that of our 
economic relevance to the region. How do we 
fit in economically? If we see regional 
economic growth as a stimulant for our own 
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economic progress, what must we do to 
create awareness in Australia of, to repeat the 
phrase used earlier, the challenges and 
opportunities involved? What should be the 
role of Government in this process, of the 
business sector, or of others, such as the 
academic community? 

This is an issue to which | hope you will be 
able to give some attention during the course 
of this program. It is important not just for 
Australia to try to define how it fits into the 
region. It is also important that the ASEAN 
states themselves determine what they have 
to offer Australia, and what it can offer them. 

it may be of some interest to you if | outline 
some of the key elements in our thinking on 
this matter. To do this | would like to draw on 
several speeches made by Mr Hayden late 
last year, in the course of which he made the 
following points: 

e Australia is now in a period of fundamental 
technological and economic change which 
will have profound implications for its 
economy, foreign policy, social system 
and, indeed, the very way of life; 

e our region is on the threshold of a new era. 
The next half century will see a major focus 
on the economic power of North East and 
South East Asia. It will also see major 
changes to current industrial structures, 

e Australians need to assess urgently what 
impact this will have on them, and, just as 
importantly, what influence they can bring 
to bear on the unfolding of events. They 
cannot afford to be mere spectators, 

e in many ways it is imperative that in years 
to come Australia succeeds in establishing 
a sound reputation as a source of technolo- 
gical equipment and expertise, of consul- 
tancy skills and services in areas such as 
banking, insurance, engineering, agricul- 
ture, communications know-how and 
equipment, and as a major regional centre 
in the fields of education and medicine. 
Australia has proven expertise in these 
areas. It should be used for both our 
benefit and the benefit of the region; and 

e businessmen, politicians and public ser- 
vants have to become more familiar and 
comfortable with the region. This will 
involve some change in perceptions. En- 
trepreneurs with outward-looking philo- 
sophies will be best placed to take advan- 
tage of the region’s potential. At home, an 
environment has to be created in which 
entrepreneurship can develop and flourish. 
Mr Hayden's remarks were not confined to 
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the ASEAN countries but were directed also 
towards the vigorously expanding econo- 
mies of North Asia. They are, however, of 
direct relevance in considering the future 
direction of Australia’s economic ties with the 
ASEAN countries. An important element we 
need to bear in mind is that there are 
fundamental shifts taking place in Australia’s 
crucially important trading relationship with 
Japan — with a flattening in demand for 
Australia’s principal raw material exports. 

North Asian countries — Japan, ROK, and 
China — we believe will continue to be major 
importers of Australian raw materials. But 
because their imports from Australia will be 
largely confined to such commodities we 
cannot look to these trading relationships to 
stimulate significant job creation in Australia. 
In contrast, the ASEAN region's growing 
demand for services and manufactured pro- 
ducts does open up important potential for 
job creation in Australia. This is a potential 
we can ignore only at our own cost. 


It seems fairly obvious that if Australia is to 
contribute to and benefit from ‘economic 
growth in the ASEAN countries, Australians 
will need to know more about the region and 
it about us. Departmentally, we have a keen 
interest in such issues. Our submission to the 
JFADC suggested that governmental initia- 
tive to stimulate debate about regional events 
and the opportunities and challenges they 
posed for Australia was highly desirable, as 
was the adoption of measures to encourage 
cultural interchange — in its broadest sense 
— with South East Asian countries. In so far 
as this contributes to greater mutual under- 
standing and ease of dealing with one 
another it should facilitate and underpin the 
broadening of economic linkages. 

It is both desirable and possible to envisage 
discussion and debate about Australia and 
the ASEAN countries proceeding on a broad 
front — at governmental and bureaucratic 
levels, within the academic and business 
communities, in the media, and other areas. 





Indonesia's Minister for Mines and Energy, Professor Subroto, was one of the main speakers at the Petro 
Pacific 1984 congress held in Melbourne, between 16-19 September. The congress, organised by the 
Australian Institute of Petroleum, brought together oil industry leaders from many countries to discuss the 
future of energy supplies, particularly petroleum, in the Pacific Basin region. Professor Subroto (centre) is 
pictured with the Chairman of the Australian Institute of Petroleum, Mr Alexander Gorrie (left), and the 
congress Chairman and a former Chairman and Chief Executive Officer of the Shell Group in Australia, Sir 


Leslie Froggatt. (AIS photo). 
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The JFADC report contributes to this impor- 
tant debate, as does this program itself. 

| think we have to expect that progress will 
be gradual rather than spectacular, and for 
much of the time not easy to quantify. One 
thing that is very desirable is for a common 
interest in Australia’s future relations with the 
ASEAN region to lead to greater contact, and 
hopefully some cross-fertilisation, between 
different sectors of the Australian community 
itself. 

Australia’s future with the ASEAN states is 
not simply the business of the public and 
private sectors in our economy — it is 
something that to differing degrees will affect 
all Australians and so should be of interest to 
them and between them. It is relevant to note 
here recent comments by the Minister for 
Housing and Construction, Mr Chris Hurford, 
about the desirability of closer association 
between Government and industry in looking 
for economic opportunities for Australia in 
the Asian region. Mr Hurford's comments 
were made after returning to Australia from 
leading the first Australian Ministerial Trade 
Mission in Construction, Consultancy, and 
Related Industries, to visit the ASEAN coun- 
tries. 

You might ask what Foreign Affairs as a 
Department can contribute to the debate? In 
brief | should answer that by saying that we 
believe we have a capacity to relate economic 
developments to a broader political context. 
Given the increasing recognition of the close 
and growing linkages between economic and 
political factors we believe this to be an asset 
of considerable importance. 

In an increasingly complex and at times 
difficult world it will be increasingly fruitless 
for business and Government Departments, 
such as Foreign Affairs, not to deal with one 
another on a more regular and informal basis 
than perhaps has been the case in the past. If 
there has been a feeling in business sectors in 
particular, that we in Foreign Affairs and our 
missions abroad have stood somewhat aloof 
from business matters, | hope this is no 
longer the case. | can assure you that we 
place great importance on international eco- 
nomic relations and on assisting the private 
sector abroad. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs has 
established productive links with many mem- 
bers of the Australian business community 
and we are keen to foster these. Within the 
limits of confidentiality that we have to 
respect, we are happy to share what expertise 
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we have with others and we have found that 
there are mutual benefits in this. Our posts in 
the ASEAN region often put a considerable 
effort into economic-related matters. We are 
keen that they develop sound and productive 
relationships with local business communi- 
ties, including expatriate Australians doing 
business in the region. We simply cannot 
afford to ignore each other's interests and 
particular expertise. 


We should not be sanguine about the fact 
that there will from time to time be differ- 
ences of opinion between Australians over 
this country’s relations with ASEAN states, 
and between Australia on one hand and the 
ASEAN countries on the other. On the latter 
point we have had some differences over 
both political issues, such as the Cambodian 
problem, and economic matters, particularly 
over the question of access to the Australian 
market for ASEAN products, such as clothing, 
textiles and footwear, and also timber and 
some other tropical products. It is appropri- 
ate, perhaps, to offer a few comments here 
on the sometimes vexed question of protec- 
tionism. 


Mr Hayden has publicly noted that while 
the heat generated by such trade issues may 
not be welcomed by either side, it does point 
to the need for forward-looking policies, for 
flexibility and for the countries of the region, 
including Australia, to determine more pre- 
cisely just what they can do most competi- 
tively and to rationalise their activities. He has 
noted also that while structural change will 
not be easy or painless it is going to happen. 
The real question is to what extent it will be 
foisted upon us, and to what extent we can 
shape it to maximise benefits and minimise 
negative aspects. 


it is worth emphasising that the desirability 
and indeed inevitability of change and adjust- 
ment in Australia has been recognised by 
successive Australian Governments, The pre- 
sent Government has already taken steps to 
deregulate our financial system, and to tackle 
the problem of restructuring, especially 
through the encouragement of structural 
adjustment in a number of key areas. The 
seven-year textiles, clothing and footwear 
program introduced a few years ago, the 
steel industry plan announced in 1983, the 
post-1984 motor vehicle policy announced 
earlier this year, are of great importance in 
this regard. 


it is noteworthy that in an address to an 
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Australian Institute of Political Science con- 
ference last May,* the Minister for Industry 
and Commerce, Senator Button, said that we 
faced a crucial turning point in industry 
policy. He made clear that he would be 
implementing further measures favouring 
efficiency over protection. 

The comments of the JFADC report provide 
interesting food for thought in regard to the 
question of restructuring and rationalisation: 

The challenge for Australia, to develop the ability 
and will to facilitate a process of greater 
complementarity with the region's growth eco- 
nomies ... should ... be a two-way process... 
There should be regional consultation and 
planning of long-term industry and trading 
strategies. If this consultation and co-operation 
does not occur between ASEAN countries and 
Australia, there wiil continue to be a significant 
risk of small-scale inefficient competitor indus- 
tries within each country of the region, rather 
than each country doing that for which it is well 
suited and sharing that economic advantage 
around the region. 

Differences over trade matters are neither 
new nor confined to the ASEAN members 
and Australia. Realistically, | think that we 
have to accept that they will remain an 
element in the economic relationship bet- 
ween Australia and the ASEAN countries. But 
| would add that | perceive a growing 
recognition in Australia of the need for 
change, aimed at greater efficiency. | would 
hope that there is also a growing recognition 
in the ASEAN countries of the fact that we are 
tackling these issues, but that they are 
complex matters, not amenable to easy or 
rapid solutions. Ultimately, of course, the 
difficult decisions have to be made by 
governments. They are faced with fairly 
intense and often competing domestic poli- 
tical and economic pressures. 

| have already touched on the interest we 
have in seeing Australia develop as a services 
centre for the ASEAN region. It seems to me 
that an important element in trade in ser- 
vices, in some contrast to commodity trade, 
is what might best be described as ‘personal 
atmospherics’. Commodity trade is usually 
determined by essentially economic consid- 
erations. In fact, when this is not the case, as 
has been suggested with recent Japanese 
beef import quotas, it is a cause for concern. 
To an important extent trade in services can 


* See AFAR, Volume 56, No. 6, June 1984, page 
602. 
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be much more personal — in effect it can 
involve the purchase of an individual's exper- 
tise or advice. In this sense | would suggest 
that the atmospherics between nations can 
be quite important when it comes to services 
— you are unlikely to ‘buy’ someone if you 
don't like or respect him or her or the country 
from which they come. 


The following quotation from the JFADC 
report reflects this idea but puts it in a 
broader framework: 


it should ... be recognised that the interaction 
between political and economic policies can be 
important in the ASEAN relationship. For exam- 
ple, if Australia is to be able to develop its 
services industries’ involvement in the ASEAN 
region, the degree to which such involvement is 
likely to be welcomed will be influenced by the 
degree to which Australia is seen as politically 
interested in, and sympathetic towards, ASEAN 
interests. 


This brings us to a matter which in a way 
lies at the core of your activities over the next 
couple of weeks — learning and understand- 
ing about others in our region who come 
from widely differing backgrounds, and who, 
through processes of ethnography, culture, 
history and so on can have what might best 
be described as differing ‘world views’. At the 
same time we can identify shared values and 
interests. The real challenge for us all is to 
ensure that the elements which bring us 
together outweigh those which push us 
apart. 


This leads me to a matter which | touched 
on earlier in my address — what is perhaps 
best termed Australia’s economic approach 
to the ASEAN region. It seems to me that this 
must demonstrate a spirit of co-operation. 
Australia cannot afford to develop a reputa- 
tion as a country which is only interested in 
taking from the region’s economic vitality 
and giving nothing in return. As | suggested 
earlier, Australia can and should be able to 
both benefit from the region's economic 
progress and contribute to it. This idea was 
conveyed in a speech by Mr Hayden in 
Bangkok a couple of months ago when he 
said: 


We are involved from the ground up in the drive 
towards greater development and dynamic 
growth in the Asian area ... Because this is our 
home too ... The policy of the Government of 
Australia is that what energy and talents and 
sense of co-operativeness we have should be 
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harnessed and continue to be a factor in the 

prosperity and stability of all our region.! 

| would note here that | think Australia has 
clearly demonstrated its determination to 
play a vigorous role in assisting economic 
co-operation and development in the region 
in which we live. As far as the ASEAN 
countries are concerned this has been man- 
ifested clearly in bilateral aid programs and 
also in the ASEAN-Australia Economic Co- 
operation Program (AAECP), which began in 
1974, and under which Australia has commit- 
ted some $93 million for projects in ASEAN 
countries which can play an important part in 
their economic development processes. Ex- 
amples of these include food handling, 
protein enrichment, food wastes, a joint 
research project, which is examining a range 
of aspects of Australia’s long-term economic 
relations with the ASEAN members, and a 
trade and investment promotion program, 
which is aimed at assisting ASEAN exports to 
Australia and facilitating Australian invest- 
ment in the ASEAN countries. 

There are also other moves towards re- 
gional economic co-operation, in which Au- 
stralia is either a participant, or has in fact 
taken the initiative. The latter invoives the 
Australian Prime Minister’s proposal, first 
made in Bangkok in November 1983, for a 
concerted regional approach on trade issues 
in preparation for a possible new MTN? 
round, in order to enhance the region’s 
chances of achieving an appropriately struc- 
tured agenda and influencing such negotia- 
tions. 

To date there have been two meetings to 
develop this idea, one in Denpasar, and the 
other in Sydney only a couple of weeks ago. 
The ASEAN countries have been actively 
involved in this process which, we feel, is 
proving to be a fruitful way of developing 
shared perspectives on the problems facing 
world trade. The countries involved in this 
exercise may not agree on all issues. But we 
hope that they will feel it to have been a 
valuable process for airing their views frank- 
ly, and in a way which helps to establish a 
habit of co-operation on the often vexed 
issues of international trade. 


1. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 8, August 1984, page 


777. 

2. See AFAR, Volume 54, No. 11, November 1983, 
page 688. 

3. Multilateral Trade Negotiations (Ed). 
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There is also the much discussed Pacific 
Community Concept (PCC). While the con- 
cept has been around for a number of years, 
movement on it has been fairly slow. This is 
partly because it remains rather vague and 
also because countries in the Pacific region, 
including ASEAN countries, have been uncer- 
tain about what benefits the concept might 
hold for them. They have also been con- 
cerned that the concept should not become a 
vehicle by which the major powers in the 
Pacific, principally the United States and 
Japan, impose their economic will on the 
other countries of the region. The ASEAN 
countries have also been concerned that their 
own efforts at regional organisation and 
co-operation should not be swamped by a 
PCC structure. 

We can understand the caution of Asian 
and Pacific nations about the PCC. While the 
Australian Government has supported moves 
towards greater economic co-operation in the 
Asian-Pacific region, it has recognised that 
these moves will need to be gradual and take 
into account the aspirations and concerns of 
the diverse grouping of countries in the 
region. 

The Government has supported the ex- 
ploration of the Pacific Community Concept, 
but at a non-governmental level, and involv- 
ing what has become known as the tripartite 
structure — the academic and business 
communities, and public servants acting in 
their private capacities. Recently, the Govern- 
ment announced the establishment of a 
National Pacific Co-operation Committee. 
The main task of the Committee, which is 
based at the Australian National University 
(ANU), and whose membership includes 
representatives from the academic and busi- 
ness communities, the trade union move- 
ment and the public service, will be to 
examine Australia’s interests in possible 
paths towards economic co-operation with its 
neighbours in Asia and the Pacific. 

The Government is providing funds for the 
National Committee’s operations, and also 
for the activities of the PCC minerals and 
energy task force, which is also based at the 
ANU. A recent meeting of the minerals and 
energy task force agreed to recommend the 
setting up of a regional Minerals and Energy 
Forum (MEF) to the next Pacific Economic 
Co-operation conference, which will be held 
in Seoul next year. The MEF is aimed at 
facilitating closer contact and co-operation 
between developed and developing minerals 
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have been studying Pidgin at the Royal Australian Air Force Academy in Victoria before their departure for 
Port Moresby on 23 November. Other briefings included a visit to see PNG announcers at Radio Australia 
headquarters, Melbourne. Mr Wilson and his wife are pictured with Radio Australia announcer, Mr Pius 


Bonjui. (AIS photo). 


and energy producers and consumers in the 
Pacific, and injecting a balanced Pacific 
‘voice’ into consideration of minerals and 
energy issues in global fora. It is intended to 
be consultative in nature and play an anti- 
cipatory rather than reactive role. 

The task force recommendation is a signifi- 
cant move which could have important 
implications for co-operation in the Pacific 
region in minerals and energy matters. 

It seems to me important to accept that 
there may well be different elements in the 
search for greater economic co-operation in 
the Asian-Pacific region. The PCC is one such 
element, ASEAN itself is another. A more 
recent element is the ASEAN proposal for the 
creation of a Human Resources Development 
(HRD) co-operation program which was put 
forward at a special meeting between the six 
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ASEAN countries and their five Pacific dia- 
logue partners — Australia, Canada, Japan, 
New Zealand, and the United States, at the 
‘ASEAN-Plus’ meetings, held in Jakarta last 
July.* It is intended that the HRD program 
focus on the South Pacific, use existing 
facilities and institutions, promote develop- 
ment in the economic and sociological fields 
and, in addition to development assistance 
goals, promote an awareness of belonging to 
the Asian-Pacific region. 

Representatives from the Pacific dialogue 
partners, including Mr Hayden, spoke in 
support of the ASEAN initiative at the Jakarta 
meeting. While it is not yet clear where the 





* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 
707. 
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proposal will lead we are actively involved in 
developing the idea. A questionnaire has 
been drawn up with the aim of defining the 
extent of existing HRD facilities in the region 
and a follow-up meeting of senior officials is 
expected to take place early next year. 

As a final comment on the question of 
regional economic co-operation | would 
emphasise two important and related points. 
Firstly, economic co-operation can assist in 
the process of economic development and in 
a broader sense enhance regional peace and 
stability. Secondly, for such co-operation to 
be meaningful over the longer term it has to 
be built from below, not imposed from 
above. The process may well be a gradual 
one. 

It would perhaps be appropriate to now 
draw this address to a close by summarising 
what | see as key elements in our thinking 
about the ASEAN region. It is a challenging 
and exciting period. Economic growth in the 
ASEAN countries raises important questions 
for us, the key one being how we ensure that 
we both benefit from and contribute to a 
phenomenon which is changing the face of 
the region in which we live. 

We should not look to the ASEAN region as 
a source of economic bounty for Australia 
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just there for the taking. Australians should 
be looking for ways in which they can both 
contribute to and benefit from the economic 
development process in the region. A mutual- 
ly co-operative approach will be essential. 
Indeed, unless we start out in this frame of 
mind we run the risk of raising or reviving 
suspicions or doubts about one another 
which will only serve to impede the process 
of growth and stability in our region. We are, 
after all, going to be living near one another 
for a long, long time to come. We will all 
benefit from a firmly founded habit of 
co-operation. 

For this to evolve, and it is likely to be a 
gradual rather than rapid process, will require 
us to come to grips with those factors — race, 
culture, differences of history, politics and 
economic development — which can easily 
make for misunderstanding and possible 
frictions. The real question we must ask 
ourselves is whether we have alternatives? If 
not, and | have no doubt that the answer is 
firmly in the negative, then we have to 
educate ourselves about the complex inter- 
play of political, economic, cultural and other 
forces in regional relations. This program, | 
believe, can make a valuable contribution to 
that vitally important process. 


Co-operative development in the ASEAN region 


Speech by the Secretary, Department of Trade, Mr J.L. Menadue, to the 1984 national 
conference of the Australian Professional Consultants Council, in Canberra, on 19 November: 


Mr Faithfull*, ladies and gentlemen, | welcome this opportunity to address the 1984 national 
conference of the Australian Professional Consultants Council (APCC), and warmly welcome, 
on your behalf, the distinguished visitors from the ASEAN countries who are participating in 


this conference. 


A recent very timely report on Australia and 
ASEAN by the Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence of the Australian Parlia- 
ment underlined the vital importance to 
Australia of our ASEAN neighbours. It com- 
mented that while Australia will be affected 
by developments in other regions of the 
world, no other part of the world promises to 
be of more consistent importance to Australia 
than the region of East and South East Asia. 
The report added that ASEAN’s economic 
well-being is of vital concern to Australia’s 
future, 

It is highly gratifying then, to see the 
international flavour of the conference and | 


* Chairman, Australian Professional Consultants 
Council (Ed). 
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congratulate you on the selection of the 
conference theme ‘Co-operative develop- 
ment in the ASEAN region’. 

The primary need in Australia if we are to 
participate more effectively in world trade, is 
to increase the export orientation of our 
manufacturing and services industries. In this 
respect the Prime Minister has commented 
that Australia’s resources and the talents of 
our people call for a new role: Australians as 
suppliers of advanced services, specialised 
technology, and manufacturers, embodying 
high skills, as well as the primary products 
which have been the traditional mainstays of 
our foreign trade. 

While service industries are becoming 
increasingly important in modern economies, 
there has been relatively little analysis of their 
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significance in economic development, their 
linkages with other sectors of the economy or 
their role in world trade. 

it has been estimated that service indus- 
tries account for some 60 per cent of GDP of 
industrialised countries. Trade in invisibles, 
which may be defined as directly traded 
services, form about one-quarter of world 
trade. 

World service exports increased at an 
average annual growth rate of nearly 19 per 
cent from 1970 to 1980. These service exports 
include activities as diverse as shipping, 
travel and tourism, banking, insurance, con- 
struction, engineering, data processing and 
of course, your own profession, consultancy. 

Another significant feature of the growth of 
trade in services is that it is becoming a 
highly significant factor in producing growth 
and jobs. Over the past two decades, some 86 
per cent of job growth in the United States 
economy has occurred in the services pro- 
ducing sector. In Australia, over a similar 
period, employment in the services sector 
rose by over 1.7 million persons, and, in fact, 
accounted for more than the total growth in 
employment in the economy during this 
period. 

In 1983-84, Australia’s deficit in invisibles 
trade* was over $6.9 billion, and only about 3 
per cent of the output of the Australian 
services sector is exported. It is not so well 
known that Australia has a net invisibles 
deficit with ASEAN countries. Australia’s 
invisibles trade with ASEAN countries in 
1982-83 comprised credits of $556 million, 
but debits of $1279 million. 

it is also noteworthy that trade in services 
between Australia and ASEAN countries is 
growing faster than merchandise trade flows. 
Whereas Australian merchandise exports to 
ASEAN represented about 8.3 per cent of 
total Australian merchandise exports in 1982- 
83, services exports to ASEAN comprised 
11.0 per cent of total services exports. 
Australian imports of ASEAN services were 
14.1 per cent of total services imports 
compared with 6.9 per cent for merchandise 
imports. Further, Australia’s share of the 
ASEAN import market for services nearly 
doubled between 1973 and 1979, whereas 
Australia’s share of the merchandise market 
actually declined. 
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* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, 
page 1124. 
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Australian consultants are playing a grow- 
ing role in expanding Australia’s services 
exports, providing a wide range of services to 
projects in more than 100 countries. In 
1984-85 the Australian Professional Consul- 
tants Council estimates that its members will 
earn $140 million from activities overseas, 
including services provided to the Australian 
Government for overseas projects. Further 
light will be thrown on the overseas work of 
Australian consultants when the Australian 
Bureau of Statistics recommences this finan- 
cial year its collection and publication of 
Statistics for professional consultancy income 
earned overseas. There has been no official 
collection of statistics in this area since 
1979-80. 

Because of the diverse range of activities 
embraced in the services sector it is easy to 
fall into the trap of each component viewing 
itself as an independent entity, and thereby 
overlooking the need to establish strong 
linkages between components and other 
important sectors of the economy. Strong 
linkages and co-operation will be required to 
lift Australia’s export performance. The Au- 
stralian consultant is well placed to play an 
important role by ensuring that their work 
does not overlook the need to maximise the 
opportunity for Australian goods and ser- 
vices in overseas projects. 

Consultants are also by nature articulate 
and skilled in the art of communicating. | urge 
you to use these skills to inform the wider 
Australian community of the importance of 
export. | am sure that the export message can 
be put across more credibly and effectively 
when it comes from the practitioners, rather 
than government officials. 

To my mind the key word in the conference 
theme is ‘co-operative’. The Parliamentary 
Joint Committee report had some sound 
advice to offer in this respect. It said that 
‘Australia needs to define and plan for an 
appropriate long-term role in its neighbour- 
hood, taking account of the views of ASEAN 
members, the needs of the region, and its 
own capacity to contribute’. 

| don’t need to tell you how quickly the 
international trading scene is changing. Eco- 
nomic circumstances and a responsible 
approach to indebtedness has forced the 
reassessment of development programs in 
many countries including ASEAN. This has 
resulted in changes to priorities and a 
contraction in project opportunities for con- 
sultants, contractors and manufacturers alike, 
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and has intensified competition for available 
projects. 

There is also a steadily increasing capabil- 
ity within ASEAN’s own consulting industry 
and, understandably, pressure to see a 
greater use of local expertise. This adds a 
further dimension to the competition being 
faced when you seek overseas opportunities. 
As for the future, it is critical that you 
recognise this latter point. Unless you are 
prepared to pass on your knowledge and 
work closely with the local industry, it will 
become increasingly difficult to obtain work 
overseas. 

While there are obvious benefits accruing 
to Australia from the earnings of consultants 
from overseas work, the maximum benefit to 
Australia will only be achieved if we are able 
to take an increasing part in the implementa- 
tion and particularly procurement which 
flows from the studies and other consultancy 
work that you carry out. 

The rapid exchange of commercial intelli- 
gence is essential to the winning of overseas 
business. If your firm is unable to exploit 
information which may be of value to other 
Australian companies | should ask that you 
pass it on directly to firms who will act on it or 
alternatively to the Department of Trade for 
wider dissemination. Information wasted 
leads to opportunities lost. | believe it would 
be of great value to Australia for consultants, 
on completion of a major study, to give the 
Department of Trade a ‘debriefing’ so that we 
may learn quickly and accurately of future 
opportunities and of your experiences in the 
field for future reference. This would be a 
practical contribution by your industry to- 
wards the ‘co-operative Australia’ approach 
we are trying to develop. 

In attempting to achieve greater co- 
ordination in our national export effort, the 
Department of Trade has argued strongly for 
a greater commercial orientation in our aid 
program. Financial arrangements have in 
many cases become the critical determinant 
in who wins important overseas contracts. 

We have seen a steady move by our 
competitors to use aid funds in various forms 
to obtain a commercial advantage. While 
there are sound economic arguments against 
the use of mixed credits and other trade 
distorting measures, we ignore the reality of 
the present international trading environ- 
ment to our own detriment. 

Competitive Australian firms are missing 
out on overseas projects because of mixed 
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credit-aid deals done by other countries 
which have access to a much wider range of 
support facilities, including soft loans. Recent 
survey missions by the Trade Development 
Council to a number of countries have 
reported on the need for Australia to be more 
competitive in terms of mixed credit and aid. 

The introduction of the development im- 
port finance facility was an important step 
but, in its present form, only provides limited 
assistance. The Department of Trade in its 
submission responding to the Jackson Re- 
port has proposed the establishment of an 
Australian aid-trade fund. We would argue 
that to be a little more hard headed is not 
inconsistent with being humanitarian. More 
importantly, however, we consider that im- 
portant changes in long-standing policy will 
be required for Australia to improve its export 
performance, and an economically stronger 
Australia will then be in a better position to 
expand our aid effort. 

In taking this opportunity to make this trade 
point to your conference, | also pay tribute to 
the work of the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau which has greatly assisted 
your industry, and which is playing such an 
active role in this conference. The opportun- 
ity to gain experience in working overseas 
through the Australian aid program is invalu- 
able if you are to consider the wider fields of 
the Asian Development Bank and the World 
Bank. 

The Australian Government also continues 
to extend assistance by way of the Export 
Finance Insurance Corporation and the Con- 
sultancy Services Feasibility Study Fund, 
which is a useful avenue of assistance 
specifically directed to consultants. We have 
also created the China technical support 
facility to complement the program already 
servicing the Middle East. 

The establishment of the specialist Trade 
Commissioner position in Manila to service 
project and consultancy opportunities with 
the Asian Development Bank has been well 
received by industry. 

|I know that most of you will have met John 
Tait* during his term in Manila or heard him 
speak at the various luncheons arranged by 
APCC over recent months on the completion 
of his posting. His replacement, Stephan 
Trafimovs, will also be known to many of 
you. 


* Trade Commissioner (Projects and Consulting) 
(Ed). 
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John has made it clear that although there 
is still scope for expanding our involvement 
in consultancy work on Bank funded projects, 
the potential for significant expansion in 
dollar terms can only be achieved by impro- 
ving our performance in the implementation 
and procurement side of projects. it is in this 
area that the bulk of Asian Development Bank 
funds are spent — U.S.$666 million in 1983 
compared with U.S.$59 million for consultan- 
cy. Yet Australia is presently obtaining less 
than 0.5 per cent of the business being 
generated. 

it will not be an easy task to make a 
significant impact in this highly competitive 
field. There is, however, a nucleus of com- 
panies successfully tendering for overseas 
projects and there are others with the 
potential for success even in the arena of 
international competitive bidding. The capa- 
bilities of many of these firms is not well 
documented and the Department of Trade is 
looking to identify those areas where Austra- 
lian firms can compete. We will also have to 
look closely at the scope of tenders which are 
often too diverse for individual firms and 


establish a framework for co-operation bet- 
ween individual firms. Of course this will take 
time but it is | believe an important issue 
given the sheer magnitude of expenditure by 
organisations such as the Asian Development 
Bank and World Bank. 

In mentioning the World Bank, | am pleased 
to be able to say that following representa- 
tions by APCC we have re-arranged duties 
within our Washington mission to enable the 
deployment of a trade commissioner — 
Cecily Donoghue — full-time on World Bank 
activities. 

itis heartening to see then the co-operation 
which exists between the government sector 
and the Australian professional consultants 
in the trade sphere. This important confer- 
ence, with its highly relevant theme, will help 
to extend this co-operation to our ASEAN 
neighbours and contribute to the maturing 
relationships and dialogue between the 
ASEAN countries and Australia. Accordingly, 
it gives me great pleasure to declare open the 
1984 national conference of the Australian 
Professional Consultants Council, and | wish 
its proceedings every success. 


Asian-Pacific co-operation: towards 2000 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, to the 10th international conference of the 
Confederation of Asian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, in Melbourne, on 12 


November: 


| very much appreciate this opportunity to meet with you today, to welcome our overseas 
visitors, and to endorse the theme of your conference — Asian-Pacific co-operation: towards 


2000. 


When addressing the Australian-Thai Chamber of Commerce twelve months ago,” | 
indicated that the Australian Government's regional commitment is to an involved role — one 
that would see Australia both contributing to and benefiting from the dynamism of the 


regional situation. 


It is widely acknowledged that the centre of 
gravity of global economic activity is shifting 
towards the Pacific and that the Western 
Pacific is now the world's most dynamic area 
of growth. A quarter of a century ago the 
South East and North East Asian economies 
accounted for only 8 per cent of world 
economic activity — only one-sixth of West- 
ern Europe and one-eighth of North America. 
On present trends, by the turn of the century 
the South East and North East Asian econo- 
mies together will be larger than Western 
Europe and as large as North America. 
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Underlying this dynamism is the height- 
ened interdependence of the countries of the 
region. This is nowhere more manifest than 
in the area of trade. Some 40 per cent of the 
Western Pacific region's trade is intra- 
regional. The intra-regional component grew 
by around 24 per cent a year between 1971 
and 1981. Let there be no mistake. Australia 
does not expect to reap the benefits of the 
region’s growth simply through the good 





* See AFAR, Volume 54, No. 11, November 1983, 
page 688. 
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fortune of being located within it. | believe we 
must all work hard at securing the advan- 
tages inherent in our location, in our human 
and material resource base, and in the 
flexibility of our economic systems. In some 
respects the odds are stacked against us. 

The trading interests of the countries of our 
region have been severely disadvantaged by 
the dominance of the established industrial 
nations in the international trading system. 
The countries of this region have been 
disadvantaged by the ‘special’ treatment of 
trade in agricultural products which sees 
them excluded from the normal international 
trading rules by barriers against the labour- 
intensive exports of the newly industrialising 
countries and by tariff escalation against 
processed raw materials. 

The regional trade initiative | suggested in 
Bangkok last November aimed to redress this 
situation. It sought to do so by: 

è presenting a forum for an appreciation of 
the apprehensions and aspirations of re- 
gional countries concerning multilateral 
trade issues: 

è exploring ways of taking forward the 
interests of countries of the region; and 

@ to this end, by considering the scope for 
developing mutually supportive positions. 
This process of consultation began with the 

meeting of senior regional trade officials at 
Denpasar earlier this year. It was carried 
forward, in a very positive way, at the Sydney 
meeting of senior regional trade officials 
earlier this month. The emphasis throughout 
this exercise has been on a steady, measured 
approach towards increased understanding 
of the shared interests of the countries of the 
region. 

Already the benefits of this approach have 
been apparent, not only through countries of 
the region registering their views earlier this 
year at the London economic summit, but 
also through the seriousness of purpose with 
which they have recently been examining the 
implications of suggestions that there be a 
new Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN) 
round. 

The reality that we all have to face is that 
the recent proliferation of trade barriers, of 
managed trade, and of bilateral arrange- 
ments is further undermining the already 
enfeebled most-favoured nation principle. 
This is the principle on which multilateral 
co-operation rests, and on which small and 
medium-sized trading nations such as our 
own are so dependent. Lately, access to the 
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markets of Europe and North America has 
been restricted or become more uncertain in 
a number of sectors of vital importance to 
countries of our region — in agriculture, 
textiles, clothing, steel, motor vehicles and 
consumer electronics. 


Our efforts within the region must be 
directed towards action in the international 
arena which would: 

è encourage the process of rollback of pro- 
tectionist measures; 

e check the growth of discriminatory trade 
practices; 

è revitalise the GATT work program, prog- 
ress in which has been extremely dis- 
appointing; and 

è promote greater acceptance of rational 
trade policies as an integral part of sound 
domestic economic management. 


Regional co-operation also has another, 
closely related, aspect — the full exploitation 
and promotion of the trade and commercial 
opportunities presented within the region 
itself. The Australian Government is deter- 
mined to revitalise our trade performance 
and to continue to diversify the product 
composition of our exports. We have de- 
veloped specific country action plans and 
have allocated considerable resources for 
their implementation. They involve the de- 
velopment of market entry strategies for 
priority products, taking account of individual 
characteristics of trading practices of the 
targetted country markets. 


The Japan market strategy, for example, 
has involved the hiring of Japanese consul- 
tants to help identify market opportunities. 
This was followed by a seminar program with 
selected Australian companies in which the 
results of the research were presented. 
Appropriate market penetration strategies for 
specific firms are now being developed. 


The Government has also implemented a 
China Action Plan — a strategy built around 
explicit recognition of the phenomenal im- 
portance of China’s emergence for the coun- 
tries of this region and geared to securing 
maximum Australian involvement with the 
opportunities presented by successful de- 
velopment of China's modernisation prog- 
ram. China's modernisation program is 
changing the face of contemporary China. 
The changes involved are fundamental both 
for China itself and for all those who deal with 
it. The Australian Government very early on 
recognised the momentous significance of 
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those changes. We moved quickly to partici- 
pate in the opportunity that would open up. 
Already the benefits of this foresight are 
apparent. 


One of the key elements of the China Action 
Plan has been to provide a Government 
‘umbrella’ to support, facilitate and enhance 
bilateral trade and investment. The success of 
the extensive personal contacts developed 
inside China under the China Action Plan has 
been reflected at the commercial level, with 
the conclusion of many sales and commercial 
arrangements, as well as numerous con- 
tinuing negotiations across a broad spectrum 
of Australian industry. The Government's 
market strategy for China has received strong 
support from the Australian business com- 
munity. 


A new dimension in our commercial rela- 
tions with China commenced in February last 
when the Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang and | 
agreed during my visit to China, to promote 
co-operation between the iron and steel 
industries of our two countries. That agree- 
ment provided the springboard for a spec- 
tacular increase in the level of activity 
between Australian companies and China — 
activity which has already translated into 
substantial trade. Shipments under contract 
for iron ore, manganese, steel products and 
coal to China this year are expected to total 
$177 million, an increase of almost 50 per 
cent over 1983. 


Looking ahead we can expect even more 
solid results. Hamersiey iron and a Chinese 
corporation are currently conducting a feasi- 
bility study for a joint venture into a new iron 
ore mine in the Pilbara. All the indications are 
that the mine will proceed. Recently a very 
wide range of large and small opportunities 
for mutually advantageous trade and invest- 
ment were identified by an Australian tech- 
nical mission. Several of these opportunities 
are already the subject of commercial nego- 
tiation. 


in Australia’s current export drive there is 
room for both the continued promotion of 
exports of those products in which Australia 
has a traditional comparative advantage and 
for the development of new products. In a 
number of established areas of Australian 
export activity the Government has taken 
firm action to defend and promote Australian 
exporters’ interest. We have, for example, 
undertaken a sustained and intense lobbying 
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effort to secure increased and reliable mar- 

kets for Australian beef. We have had some 

success. 

In our vital coal trade, and again following 
strong Australian representations, the 
Japanese Government has undertaken that 
Japan's trade in coal will be conducted on a 
strictly commercial basis. Japan has also 
reaffirmed earlier assurances that it has no 
intention of dealing with trade problems with 
the United States — in the context of the large 
bilateral trade imbalance between them — at 
the expense of Australia. To Australian 
exporters these assurances are most impor- 
tant. Adherence to the letter and spirit of 
these assurances will contribute significantly 
to the further development of close, harmo- 
nious relations between Australia and Japan. 
Equally, failure to do so would seriously 
jeopardise confidence in the relationship. 

In two other areas where serious trading 
uncertainty has arisen — uncertainty which 
faces other countries of the region as well — 
the Australian Government has also reg- 
istered strong concerns: 

è | have stressed with Secretary of State 
Schultz the serious concern with which the 
United States position on trade in steel 
products is viewed by the Australian 
Government. We have underlined our 
fundamental requirement for secure and 
predictable access to their market, on 
terms which take account of our reason- 
able market aspirations; and 

è the strongest representations have also 
been made to the Commission of the 
European Communities (EC) seeking a 
reconsideration of its proposal to export a 
vast amount of surplus butter at a price 
which would breach and seriously threaten 
the GATT International Dairy Arrangement 
(IDA). | believe we have had some success 
in these presentations. We are encouraged 
by the Community's response in the latest 
round of negotiations and would hope to 
see concrete progress in the next few days. 
While these trade policy initiatives are of 

great importance, there is no more important 
contribution which government can make to 
export promotion than to establish and 
maintain a stable macro-economic policy 
environment. It is in precisely such an 
environment that specific measures of sup- 
port, should they be considered necessary, 
are most likely to be successful. 

My own Government has been able to 
provide Australian industry with stable 
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macro-economic conditions and with three 
fundamental pre-conditions for increased 
competitiveness: 

è lower real unit labour costs; 

@ falling interest rates; and 

è a realistic exchange rate. 

And if | may have one slight departure from 
what is essentially a non-partisan speech, | 
want to say this, that waking up this Monday 
morning and reading the press | was very 
pleased to see in this morning’s edition of 
The Australian Financial Review the heading 
‘Business ... of Hawke's brand of Labor’ the 
endorsement of our policies by the President 
of the Business Council of Australia, Mr 
Robert White, and his expression of hope that 
this Government would deliver more of the 
same in its second term of office. | don’t want 
to read in detail from that ringing endorse- 
ment of these policies, | simply want to say 
this, that in the policy speech that will be 
delivered tomorrow in Sydney, | can assure 
the Australian business community, that they 
will be getting more of the same, there will 
not be any rash handing out of a whole range 
of promises. There will be an adherence to 
steady as you go which has achieved the 
rapid growth in our Australian economy. 

For its part, industry must strive to capture 
the opportunities of global markets and resist 
the temptation to shield behind the protective 
barriers of a small domestic market. It will 
have to rely on its competitive strength and 
productive capabilities. 

This has been the underlying rationale that 
has guided industry policy in Australia under 
the Labor Government. For example, with our 
motor vehicle and steel plans, industries have 
been given a period of time to move towards 
a more rational, competitive structure, better 
able to offer long-term job security for 
employees and to contribute towards Austra- 
la's economic development. 

On top of this, however, it needs to be fully 
recognised that it is only if Australian indus- 
try is able fully to capture the benefits of 
international trade that Australia will be able 
to sustain satisfactory growth in output, 
incomes and employment. There are of 
course many in this audience who come from 
countries that have been singularly success- 
ful in applying this lesson. 

The critical linkages between trade policy 
and growth, together with the steady erosion 
of multilateral disciplines in international 
trade lead to an important conclusion. Trade 
liberalisation policies should now be seen as 
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much in the context of the effective operation 
of the domestic economy as in the more 
traditional context of the exchange of ‘con- 
cessions’ between trading partners in an 
international negotiating framework. 

Whatever steps we take to reactivate the 
process of multilateral co-operation — and 
clearly this will be of the utmost importance 
— we should not lose sight of our own 
enlightened self-interest in pursuing rational 
trade policies as an integral part of sound 
domestic economic management. 

An important complement to rational trade 
approaches will be a domestic financial 
structure which also encourages adaptation 
and flexibility. In a regional context, trade and 
finance are two central elements and mutual- 
ly supportive strands of economic inter- 
dependence. The Australian Labor Govern- 
ment’s initiatives to promote managed 
change in key segments of the economy have 
a particular focus in our approach to the 
deregulation of financial markets. An efficient 
financial sector will direct resources at least 
cost to the most productive areas of the 
economy and thus assist in raising wealth, 
living standards and aggregate demand. 

The decision to float the Australian dollar 
and remove most exchange controls in 
December 1983 means that market forces 
now determine our exchange rate with all 
currencies. Steps have also been taken to 
increase the number of authorised dealers in 
foreign exchange and to deepen the official 
forward market. The effect of these measures 
taken together is that trade and finance flows 
are no longer subject to the distortions which 
might be introduced by an attempt of the 
authorities to determine this most critical set 
of prices by fiat. 

In addition, the Treasurer has invited 
applications from both domestic and foreign 
interests wishing to operate banks in Austra- 
lia. This will encourage the development of a 
more innovative, efficient and competitive 
financial sector. It was preceded by the lifting 
of a number of restrictions which artificially 
hampered the ability of banks to compete in 
the domestic financial market. Foreign parti- 
cipation will assist in marshalling the very 
large amounts of capital and expertise 
needed for the speedy establishment of 
strong and innovative new banks. Of course 
Australians have a legitimate desire to attain 
the maximum Australian equity participation 
consistent with the need to ensure effective 
competition. This is a central aspect of our 
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The President of the Melbourne Chamber of Commerce, Mr Alan McIntosh (right), pictured with Japanese 
delegates to the conference (left to right); Mr Keizo Ohtsuki (Fuji Xerox); Mr Shimpei Watanabe (Ricoh); 
and Mr Yotaro Kobayashi (President of Fuji Xerox). (AIS photo). 


approach. But we also recognise that Austra- 
lia has not the resources to go it alone. 
Balanced judgements will be needed in this 
respect. 

Other guiding considerations will include 
Australia’s commercial and economic rela- 
tionships with other countries, the geog- 
raphical spread of the applicants’ operations 
and the nature of those operations. Account 
will also be taken of conditions which are 
attached to the operations of Australian 
banks in those other countries. 

Of course we recognise that our policies to 
enhance the competitiveness of banks are 
likely significantly to increase the competitive 
pressures facing merchant banks. Rationa- 
lisation of the ownership structure of mer- 
chant banks — a structure which was the 
product of a regulatory era which is now 
passing — obviously would strengthen the 
industry and facilitate its adaptation to 
change. Accordingly, the Government has set 
aside foreign investment policy for the mer- 
chant banking sector for a period of twelve 
months. 

Foreign investment policy is also being 
reviewed in respect of the stockbroking 
industry. Again the intention is to ensure 
adequate capacity to compete effectively in a 
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deregulated financial environment. These 
particular examples of foreign investment 
policy are indicative of our approach to 
foreign investment more generally. 


That approach seeks to strike a balance 
between, on the one hand, reaping acknow- 
ledged economic benefits to Australia of 
foreign investment while, on the other, 
meeting the legitimate expectation of the 
Australian community that the extent of 
foreign ownership and control should be kept 
within acceptable bounds. 


All of these measures to improve the 
competitiveness of the financial sector are, 
like the trade policies | referred to earlier, 
borne out of enlightened self-interest. They 
will also help to promote the efficient financ- 
ing of Australia’s trade with our regional 
partners and, by contributing to Australia’s 
long-run growth potential, help to strengthen 
Australia’s contribution to the growth of the 
region. 


This is the ultimate goal that all of us share. 
| believe Australia is now better placed than it 
has ever been to engage productively in the 
region’s growth experience. This can only be 
to the advantage of both Australia and the 
countries of the region. 
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Asian Bankers Council conference 


Speech by the Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, MP, to the Asian Bankers Council conference, in 


Melbourne, on 14 November: 


It is a pleasure to be here and particularly to welcome to Australia such a large number of 


bankers from the Asian region. 


Australia has recently emerged as a place of special interest to bankers not only from Asia 
but more generally. | am sure that many of you are taking the opportunity while here to 
consider your future banking role in Australia — perhaps by making a banking licence 


application. 


Some of you would also be looking at 
rationalising an existing merchant banking 
presence or considering establishing a new 
one. At the same time, | hope you are all 
updating your views on the Australian finan- 
cial system which has changed dramatically 
over the past year or so. | also trust you will 
recognise the benefits not only for Australia 
but also for our region that these changes can 
provide if the opportunities for new financial 
relationships are grasped. 

| was originally scheduled to speak to you 
yesterday. But, as | am sure you will have 
noticed, we are in the middle of an election 
campaign. Yesterday | was required else- 
where. | would like to thank the Council's 
organising committee for kindly rescheduling 
the program to provide the opportunity for 
me to speak today instead. | want to discuss 
what | see as the two major achievements of 
my period as Treasurer. Firstly, the re- 
establishment of the conditions for sustained 
non-inflationary growth in the Australian 
economy, and secondly, the modernisation 
and substantial deregulation of the Australian 
financial system. These two fields of policy 
are not unrelated, of course. The success of 
each is greatly facilitated by the success of 
the other. 

For too many years, | believe, Australia 
failed to recognise the need for growth 
policies to be given primacy in the whole 
community. it was also slow to recognise the 
contribution that a more energetic and com- 
petitive financial sector could provide. In the 
past few years, however, there has been a 
revolution in the national attitude to our 
existing institutional arrangements. There 
has been a new acceptance of the need for 
change — to adapt to new world realities and 
to pursue new opportunities. 

Australians are dissatisfied with the 
mediocrity of our economic performance in 
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the post-war years. They now have a rein- 
vigorated view about the benefits of casting 
the nation into a more progressive and 
competitive role. This change in attitude and 
in policy approach is of major importance to 
the future of the Australian economy and to 
those who wish to do business in it or with it. 
| do not think it is particularly surprising that it 
has been a Labor Government which has 
sought most comprehensively to capture this 
new mood and to express it in policy reforms. 

On the contrary, while | certainly do not 
want to pretend that the task is easy, | do 
think that there are advantages for a Labor 
administration in pursuing such reforms. It is 
not just that reform and change are part of 
the Labor tradition in this country. It is also 
important because a Labor Government 
understands that there are losers as well as 
winners from change. Labor has made it clear 
that change will not be pursued without 
consideration of those adversely affected. 

And so it has been the changes in econo- 
mic and financial policy made by the Govern- 
ment have been pursued on a foundation of 
wide community consultation and accept- 
ance of the broader benefits of reform. The 
fundamental feature of this Government's 
economic policies is that we are committed to 
the pursuit of economic growth. Through 
seven years in office our predecessors pri- 
marily pursued an unsuccessful ‘fight infla- 
tion first’ approach which presumed that 
growth would look after itself — ‘if only 
inflation could be beaten, growth would 
follow’. In the meantime attempts to defeat 
inflation frequently had the effect of squeez- 
ing growth out of the economy. 

In addition, periodic attempts to use the 
managed exchange rate to exert downward 
pressure on prices through a strong Austra- 
lian dollar created distortions. This encour- 
aged imports, discouraged investment for 
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export or import replacement, and created 
irresistable pressures for protection of ex- 
isting enterprises in the traded goods sector. 
As a result, a number of major economic 
distortions persisted in Australia, with long- 
term growth prospects the major casualty. 

The present Government also believes that 
defeat of inflation is vital to sustainable 
economic growth. But ways had to be found 
to combat inflation which did not at the same 
time prevent growth. In addition, the whole 
range of economic policies had to be tuned to 
the promotion of growth. 

And finally, in an economy where major 
change was so overdue and had been 
positively resisted for so long, the community 
as a whole had to be consulted and con- 
vinced that it must change and that all would 
benefit from a more co-operative approach. 
Within a matter of weeks of Labor's election, 
the national economic summit agreed with 
the Government's approach that policy 
should fight unemployment and inflation 
simultaneously. This was an historic depar- 
ture. Before the summit the established 
wisdom was that such a strategy could not 
work. indeed many commentators covering 
the summit said that the business representa- 
tives had been ambushed and in their 
disorganisation had put their names to an 
impossible dream. 

if the massive recovery in profitability and 
unprecedented turnaround in the economy 
which has occurred since the summit does 
not put to rest those cynical views, | imagine 
that nothing will. Since that time we have 
pursued a fiscal policy that is responsibly 
expansionary. Indeed, my first budget fea- 
tured what | described then as the maximum 
fiscal stimulus consistent with the Govern- 
ment’s anti-inflation objective and which 
avoided putting pressure on interest rates 
and the balance of payments. 

At the same time monetary policy has been 
neither loose nor unduly restrictive. The 
objective has been to provide sufficient 
liquidity to accommodate prospective real 
growth with the minimum unavoidable rate 
of inflation. We have not used tight money to 
bear down on prices, but we certainly haven't 
allowed money to slop around in the system 
looking for a wage or price rise to finance. 

As to the exchange rate, we quickly realised 
that under the previous regime monetary 
management in Australia was like a dog 
chasing its own tail. Ever larger sales of 
Government bonds seeking to achieve the 
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M3 target simply drove up interest rates, 
pulling in foreign funds which the Reserve 
Bank would monetise under the managed 
system so that yet another tender was 
needed. The capital inflow attracted in the 
process justified a higher value for the 
Australian dollar together with frequent 
bouts of speculation, with serious implica- 
tions for the real economy. To overcome 
these problems we floated the Australian 
dollar in December last year and at the same 
time abolished the bureaucratic system of 
exchange controls which no longer served a 
worthwhile purpose. The value of the Austra- 
lian dollar is now a matter for the judgement 
of the market and this imparts a strong 
market influence over the broader Australian 
economy. 

Effectively the Government has redirected 
all three major macro-economic instruments 
towards its focus on the promotion of 
growth. But at the same time we cut inflation 
by more than half — from 11.5 per cent to 
about 5 per cent. The redirection at the 
macro-economic level has been underpinned 
by the accord between the Labor Party and 
the trade union movement. The accord has 
multiple objectives and social purposes, but 
in so far as the macro-economy is concerned 
its importance is as a pact which binds the 
unions to an unprecedented degree of wage 
and industrial restraint in a period of econo- 
mic recovery. 

This restraint was agreed in exchange for a 
commitment from the Government to pursue 
policies which will produce growth and jobs. 
As well the Government agreed to regular 
consultation with the unions, to support 
central wage fixing and certain improve- 
ments in employment conditions such as 
improved worker safety and health stan- 
dards. The accord has allowed the Govern- 
ment to stimulate the economy into strong 
recovery without fearing another destructive 
round of wage and price inflation such as 
those which have chopped off every recovery 
for a decade or so. It has enabled us to 
achieve what no other government has 
achieved in Australia — rapid economic 
growth coupled with slowing inflation. 

What is important about the Government's 
macro-economic policy approach is not only 
that we have managed to get the settings 
right at a point in time. More importantly for 
Australia in the long-run is that we have 
replaced a system of management that 
repeatedly failed with one that can work 
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towards a long-run sustainable recovery. The 
dimension added to Australian economic 
management by the accord is the integration 
of a prices and incomes policy with tradition- 
al macro-economic levers. 

The fact is that for too long in Australia 
politicians — and some of their official 
advisers — assumed that the only wages 
policy available was public abuse of the 
unions and wage fixing authorities for seek- 
ing and granting so called excessive wage 
rises. Considering all the rhetoric about the 
problem of wages in this economy it is 
extraordinary that the present Government is 
the first with a genuine wages policy in the 
post war period. It is also incredible that all 
the debate about real wages seems to have 
ignored the part faster real growth can play in 
solving the problem. 

Under the approach now adopted in Au- 
stralia, the accord has brought into sharp 
focus the relationship between the Budget — 
both in terms of its taxes and its outlays — 
and the living standards imparted by the 
general level of real wages. Unions have 
recognised that the well-being of their mem- 
bers is affected by government budgetary 
measures as well as by the level of wages 
obtained from employers. 

in the 1983 Budget, the Government pro- 
vided for vital programs which underpinned 
the wage restraint associated with the accord. 
Those programs included the introduction of 
Medicare, the Community Employment Prog- 
ram and the first home owners’ scheme. In 
the 1984 Budget, the process was taken 
further. The trade union movement agreed to 
forgo any wage adjustment in the current half 
year, in return for a personal income tax cut. 
That achievement should break the back of 
the residual inflation in the economy. This 
integration of Budget and wage policy 
through the accord has been an historic 
experiment for Australia. But it is one which 
has already produced substantial dividends. 

The same can be said of our reform of the 
Australian financial system. Money is the life 
blood of modern economic activity. An 
economy can only perform efficiently if funds 
can flow to where they will be most profitably 
employed. We believe this is more likely to 
happen when money managers operate in a 
fully competitive environment without undue 
regulation. Our financial system has already 
been freed from most of the regulatory 
shackles it had laboured under for 40 years. 

Those of you who want to set up shop in 
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Australia now have a chance to apply for a 
banking licence or to operate a merchant 
bank which can perform virtually the whole 
range of financial services, including foreign 
exchange dealing. Those of you who would 
prefer to deal with Australia rather than in 
Australia will also find it a simpler task now 
that exchange and capital controls and all the 
associated red tape have been abolished. 
There has been some comment about our 
decision to allow only limited new bank entry. 
This has been contrasted with the Canadian 
approach which, on the last count | saw, had 


resulted in the entry of some 58 new banks. 


Some have seen the Canadian solution as 
more market oriented and therefore as 
preferable, virtually by definition. 

in response let me first say that our 
decisions on new bank entry, and financial 
system deregulation more generally, are not 
based on dogmatic attachment to deregula- 
tion for deregulation’s sake. What we have 
been seeking is the creation of a more 
competitive, efficient and innovative financial 
sector which can encourage and stimulate 
initiative in our economy rather than stifle it. | 
do not believe we need 60 new banks to 
achieve that. In fact, it seems clear to me that 
even in this age of computers there are 
genuine economies to scale in banking. Too 
many banks in a relatively small market like 
Australia would not produce maximum effi- 
ciency. 

Of course, the Canadian approach would 
bring some blessings. No one would miss 
out. The cabinet would not have to face up to 
difficult choices between alternative propos- 
als. And our problems with other countries 
about reciprocal access would disappear. But 
that brings me to another major point. The 
Canadian approach is not really as market 
orientated as some have seen and | fail to see 
why that solution should logically solve the 
reciprocity issue. The new banks established 
in Australia will be allowed to compete with 
the existing Australian banks without restric- 
tion. This is a marked contrast with the 
Canadian model where the 58 banks were 
initially restricted to a total share of only 8 per 
cent of the Canadian banking market. Only 
now is that share being increased to 16 per 
cent. 

Additionally, and as | have already men- 
tioned, there are currently no restrictions on 
the establishment by foreign institutions of 
merchant banking vehicles in Australia. And 
merchant banks here are now permitted to 
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Participants from the Republic of Korea in the Asian Bankers’ Council Conference, with the incoming 
President of the Council, Mr Stuart Fowler (second from left) of Westpac, Australia. Pictured from left to 
right are Mr Song Khil-Sang (Korea Development Bank), Mr Lee Hyun-Ki (Commercial Bank of Korea), and 
Mr Cho Wang-Jae (Bank of Seoul and Trust Company). (AIS photo). 


undertake a very wide range of banking 
functions. Nor does Australia restrict the 
establishment of representative offices. We 
have abolished exchange controls and im- 
pose no Capital controls. Authorities to deal in 
foreign exchange are readily granted to 
institutions who have appropriate capital 
strength and expertise. 

So, while we are restricting the number of 
full banking licences, we are not restricting 
the competitive scope of those who win 
them. Nor are we by any means closing out 
the financial market to competition from 
those institutions which, either through our 
choice or theirs, will not enjoy a full banking 
presence within Australia. | will certainly be 
putting these points strongly to any foreign 
governments who suggest that entry of 
Australian banks to their markets should be 
restricted on the basis of reciprocity. 
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The Government's approach to reform the 
deregulation of the financial sector will be 
extended to other areas of the economy. The 
Prime Minister has already set in train a 
review procedure which aims to remove 
excessive regulation. Unwarranted regula- 
tion not only costs time and money in both 
administration and compliance but can also 
delay or even frustrate initiative. | confidently 
predict that the next year or so will see 
wholesale abolition of regulations which cost 
more than they are worth. 


We also have the education and training 
systems under the microscope. We have 
already moved to make more places available 
in tertiary education and to develop more 
interesting and relevant curricula in our 
secondary schools. Our education retention 
rates are the lowest in the Western world and 
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our trade training system compares abysmal- 
ly with those conducted by most other 
advanced countries. These matters are cur- 
rently the subject of expert reviews. When 
their outcome is available we will make the 
reforms needed to produce the skilled and 
adaptive workforce required by a strongly 
growing economy. 

Our approach to industry policy is also one 
which will facilitate adjustment and change. 
In encouraging adjustment, however, we 
have to recognise that our present industrial 
structure is the product of a complex of 
factors including deliberate government in- 
tervention. Where market signals have been 
distorted it is appropriate that adjustment be 
phased-in and that those engaged in the 
industry and their families not be forced to 
pay the whole cost of previous policy failure. 
This understanding and constructive 
approach has already been shown in the new 
steel and car plans. 

We have also committed ourselves to a full 


scale review of the Australian taxation sys- 
tem. This review will aim to produce a 
simpler, more efficient and more equitable 
tax system. The Prime Minister has made it 
very clear that any changes resulting from the 
review will be such as to enhance rather than 
hamper the growth prospects of the eco- 
nomy. 

All in all, | think that Asian businessmen 
can look forward to dealing in the future with 
a more dynamic Australia than they have 
become accustomed to. For so long Australia 
has been spoken of as a land of almost 
unlimited potential. The tragedy is that so 
little of that potential has been realised. 

At last Australia has a government that is 
committed to overcoming the stupidities and 
rigidities which have prevented Australians 
from making proper use of their country’s 
natural advantages. We are committed to 
making Australia a more exciting and more 
prosperous place. | assure you that we will 
succeed in that task. 


Australia-China co-operation in the iron and steel industries 


Message from the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, delivered by an Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Trade, Mr Glen Belichambers, at the opening of the Australia-China iron and 
steel technical workshop, in Beijing, on 29 October: 


At the beginning of the year economic and technical co-operation between the iron and steel 
industries of Australia and China entered a new era. Following our discussions last year, 
during my visit to China in February Premier Zhao Ziyang and | agreed to promote 
co-operation between Australian and Chinese iron and steel industries. 

The Australia-China iron and Steel Joint Study Group (JSG) was established to examine 
possibilities at all levels in the iron and steel industries in both countries. The first meeting of 


the JSG was held in Beijing from 2-5 April. 


Since my visit in February a number of high 
level exchanges have taken place. My Gov- 
ernment was pleased to welcome the Minis- 
ter for Metallurgical Industries, Li Dongye, as 
its guest when he visited Australia from 10-26 
May to familiarise himself with the capabili- 
ties of Australia’s mining industry and its 
steel making and technological abilities. 

My colleague, the Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister for Trade, Mr Bowen, visited 
China from 3-14 June. In that visit he reached 
agreement with his Chinese host, Mme Chen 
Muhua, State Councillor and Minister for 
Foreign Economic Relations and Trade, on 
arrangements designed to further the de- 
velopment of relations in this area. The 
agreements set out in the memorandum of 
understanding signed at that time led to the 
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mounting of the Australian Government Iron 
and Steel Industry Technical Assessment 
Mission to China and to today’s joint technic- 
al workshop. 

The Vice Minister for Metallurgical Indus- 
tries, Mr Lin Hua, visited Australia in August. 
During this visit Mr Bowen signed the 
Agreement on Economic and Technical Co- 
operation in the iron and Steel Industry on 
behalf of Australia. This important Agree- 
ment will provide the mechanism for the 
development of relations between the indus- 
tries of our two countries. The Study Group 
will play a central role in these endeavours. 

In the few months since Premier Zhao 
Ziyang and | launched our initiative there has 
been a considerable increase in the level of 
activity between Australian companies and 
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China. Shipments under contract for iron ore, 
managanese, steel products and coal to 
China for this calendar year are expected to 
have a total value of $177m, an increase of 46 
per cent over 1983. 

In recent months there have been a large 
number of discussions and negotiations 
between Australian companies and Chinese 
enterprises which will lead to a further 
broadening of the iron and steel relationship. 
There have recently been discussions with a 
BHP delegation on ferro-manganese supply 
and on the prospects for a joint venture in this 
area. A delegation from John Lysaght Austra- 
lia has explored the possibility of develop- 
ment based on its galvanising and.coating 
technology. CRA has had broad discussions 
On prospects for co-operation based on 
technology which it is jointly developing with 
Klochnerwerke. Companies are also discus- 
sing further prospects for iron ore and steel 
products. 

| was delighted by the announcement of 
the agreement between Hamersley 
Holdings’: and the China Metals Import and 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
MP, and Mrs Hawke, pictured in 
Beijing with a security guard, during 
the PM’s visit to China in February 
1984. (AIS photo). 


Export Corporation (CMIEC) to conduct a 
feasibility study for a joint venture iron ore 
mine in the Pilbara. The study is presently 
being actively pursued in Perth and has the 
full support of my Government. The proposal 
to re-open Kwinana blast furnace and the 
associated Koolyanobbing iron ore mine is 
another area which has been the subject of 
detailed negotiations in recent days. These 
are major projects which will be to the mutual 
benefit of both Australia and China and | look 
forward to the successful development of 
both of them. 

The report of the technical assessment 
mission has now been concluded and the 
findings of that mission will be outlined for 
you in the next few days.” | have been briefed 
on the findings of the mission and consider 
that its work will add significantly to the 
development of relations between Australia 
and China in this important area. 





1- A subsidiary of CRA (Ed). 
2. See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, 
page 1149. 
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The report’s recommendations address the 
whole range of issues which are important to 
the developing relationship between our 
industries. It addresses possibilities for co- 
operation from immediate commercial pros- 
pects to exchanges of technology and train- 
ing assistance programs. The mission's re- 
port has confirmed my belief that there are 
considerable prospects for further develop- 
ing the already close relationship which 
exists between our two countries. | have been 
most encouraged by the mission's comments 
on the potential for major development, 
particularly in the medium and longer term. 

The Joint Study Group which is now 
permanently established under the Agree- 
ment on Economic and Technical Co- 


operation in the lron and Steel Industry* has 
a central role to play in the evaluation and 
implementation of the mission's recom- 
mendations. Through its participation in this 
group Australia will be seeking to ensure that 
the potential from the developments which 
have been identified will be realised to the 
mutual benefit of both our industries. 

| wish the technical workshop well in its 
deliberations and look forward to working 
constructively with China towards the 
achievement of our joint objectives in the 
area of iron and steel co-operation. 





* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 8, August 1984, 
page 877. 


Australia-Indonesia Business Co-operation Committee 


Speech by the Minister for Industry and Commerce, Senator John Button, to the 
Australia-Indonesia Business Co-operation Committee (AIBCC), in Denpasar, Bali, on 8 


November: 


Mr Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. Let me congratulate your committee on the occasion of 


its 13th annual joint meeting. 


Although we are in the throes of an election campaign in Australia just now, | was very 
happy to have the opportunity to come to Indonesia and participate in this meeting, because | 
appreciate the great value of getting businessmen from different countries to join together 
and discuss the opportunities and the problems that confront trading partners. 


| was able to attend the meeting last year in 
Coolangatta, Queensland, and recognised it 
as a valuable means of developing the close 
relationship that exists between our two 
countries. Indonesia is one of Australia’s 
nearest and largest neighbours and the 
Australian Government is keen to develop the 
many elements of our bilateral relationship. | 
am pleased to note that our trading rela- 
tionship is on a sound footing and largely 
without the problems that can sometimes 
occur between trading partners. 

There is substantial trade between our two 
countries, although the most recent figures of 
1983-84 show that Australian imports of 
crude petroleum products from Indonesia fell 
sharply from the previous year. This fall was 
partly offset by increases in imports for a 
number of other products including animal 
goods and refined petroleum. Australian 
exports to Indonesia have remained stable in 
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the past few years at around $400 million per 
year. 

Investment is an important element of the 
bilateral relationship. Very many Australian 
firms have seen the advantages of ventures 
in Indonesia, and total Australian investment 
in Indonesia now stands at around $150 
million. Indonesia is also a significant market 
for Australian consultancy services in such 
fields as agriculture, urban development, 
water supplies and major project manage- 
ment. Both the Australian and Indonesian 
Governments recognise the importance of 
the linkages created by investment of this 
type. Whilst it brings commercial benefits to 
both countries, it also encourages greater 
understanding of each other's society and 
culture and promotes an awareness of why 
we sometimes take differing positions on 
issues of common concern. 

Indonesia is also an important destination 
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for Australian tourists. It is estimated that 
about 85000 Australians will holiday in 
Indonesia this year. | look forward to the day 
when we can welcome a similar number of 
Indonesian visitors to Australia. 

At the political level | believe that the 
relationship has matured in the past year or 
so. It cannot be expected that Australia and 
Indonesia will agree on every issue: occa- 
sionally, there will be differences of view. But 
the Australian Government believes that the 
goodwill and mutual respect which under- 
pins our relationship will ensure that any 
problems which arise can be handled in a 
mature and understanding manner. We may 
not always end up in agreement, but we 
should always keep in mind the importance 
of maintaining the overall relationship on a 
friendly and stable basis. 

| welcome the role the Australia-Indonesia 
Business Co-operation Committee has play- 
ed, and will continue to play, in developing 
friendship between our countries. Indonesia 
and Australia share a common interest in 
regional and international matters. Earlier 
this week in Sydney, Australia hosted a 
meeting of trade officials from countries of 
the Western Pacific area, including repre- 
sentatives from Indonesia. 

The Sydney meeting was the latest in the 
current round of discussions in which region- 
al countries are considering a range of 
problems in the international trade arena. 
These discussions, in the context of a likely 
new round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(MTN) are designed to enable matters of 
concern to be aired so that regional countries 
may be better prepared for any new MTN 
round. Both Australia and Indonesia are 
playing a significant role in this regional 
initiative and an earlier meeting was held 
here in Denpasar. 

Indonesia, in its role as a leading voice in 
ASEAN, is necessarily concerned with the 
economic progress of the developing coun- 
tries in this region. The Western Pacific Basin 
is generally regarded as an area of major 
economic potential. While the developed 
industrial countries of the West have experi- 
enced slow growth in recent years, countries 
in North East and South East Asia have 
demonstrated impressive economic perform- 
ances, including Indonesia. Indonesia's eco- 
nomic growth rate during the 1970s and early 
1980s averaged around 8 per cent — a 
remarkable achievement. 

To a great extent Australia has been 
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The Minister for Industry and Commerce, Senator 
John Button. (AIS photo). 


involved in this regional economic growth. In 
1983 more than 50 per cent of our total 
exports went to countries of the Asia-Pacific 
region, while around 40 per cent of our total 
imports came from these countries. But we 
should not become complacent about this. 
We can expect increased competition for a 
share of the ASEAN market from Japan, the 
U.S., Europe and other Asian countries. 

But there are significant and widening 
opportunities for Australia as ASEAN coun- 
tries look for the goods and services to 
promote their economic development. Au- 
stralia recognises, however, that trade is not 
a one way street with all the benefits coming 
to us. It is vital that the growing regional 
economies find markets for their expanding 
output. Naturally, they look to Australia as 
one of those markets even though, with a 
population of not quite 16 million, there are 
limits to Australia’s capacity to absorb large 
volumes of imported goods. 

However, by international standards Au- 
stralia has a relatively open market. The 
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average nominal tariff on imports is around 
15 per cent with most imports entering at 
minimal rates of duty. Australia makes no 
significant use of non-tariff barriers to protect 
our industries. Our per capita imports of 
clothing and footwear, for example, are 
amongst the highest of any industrialised 
country and the current seven year assistance 
plan for the textile, clothing and footwear 
industries provides for further gradual in- 
creases in imports. 

The Government is reviewing a wide range 
of industry assistance policies with the 
objectives of placing less emphasis on import 
barriers as a means of industry assistance, 
and greater emphasis on positive incentives 
to encourage the development of competitive 
import competing and exporting industries. 
These moves should be viewed in context 
with Australia’s improved economic perform- 


ance over the past 18 months. Our inflation 
rate is down to 6.5 per cent from 11 per cent 
and interest rates and unemployment have 
also fallen. Our economic growth was among 
the fastest in the world last financial year. 
Governments will continue to play an impor- 
tant role in generating increased levels of 
trade and investment in the coming years. 
But it is also up to businessmen to recognise 
opportunities in the region. 

Those of you here today are showing your 
belief in the future of the Australia-Indonesia 
business relationship. Let me finish by offer- 
ing my best wishes for the success of your 
meeting over the next two days. AIBCC is 
playing a valuable role in the development of 
friendly and neighbourly relations between 
Indonesia and Australia and once again | wish 
it well in carrying on this role in the future. 


Extracts of a speech by the Australian Ambassador to Indonesia, Mr Rawdon Dalrymple, at 
the closing luncheon of the 13th joint annual meeting of the Australia-Indonesia Business 
Co-operation Committee (AIBCC), in Denpasar, (Bali), on 9 November: 


It seems to me that our perspectives of each other, and of the relationship between 
Indonesia and Australia, have not changed enough in parallel with changes that have taken 


place in Indonesia and in the relationship itself. 


Perhaps there is still too much of a 
tendency on both sides to see the rela- 
tionship as one between a developed, indust- 
rial country on the one hand and a poor 
developing country on the other. Of course 
there is still relevance in that perspective. 
Australia’s GDP is still nearly twice that of 
Indonesia and Australia’s GDP per capita is of 
course far greater than Indonesia's. 

But Indonesia has come a very long way 
indeed since the New Order was established 
and since the present phase of the Australia- 
Indonesia relationship began some 15 years 
ago. indonesia is a major factor in the world 
in many contexts: in the United Nations, in 
the Islamic Conference, in various interna- 
tional commodity bodies and of course 
especially OPEC, and here in the region in 
ASEAN. Indonesia is the second largest client 
of the World Bank and is regularly put 
forward by the World Bank and other interna- 
tional financial institutions as a kind of model. 
The major free enterprise economies of the 
world have all established important links 
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with Indonesia and, in Jakarta, Japanese, 
Americans, Germans, French, Koreans and 
British jostle each other competing for In- 
donesia’s business. 

So Indonesia, though technically or rather 
statistically, is still a developing economy it is 
a major country with a strong and confident 
voice in world affairs including economic 
affairs. The related point is that there are 
areas now in Indonesian society and econo- 
mic life that are modern and as advanced as 
the equivalents in Australia. In that sense, 
and in others, it is not a useful or relevant 
perspective for Australians to see Indonesia 
as a poor developing country that comes to 
us seeking help. Those days, if they ever 
existed, are past. 

By saying that the developed-developing 
country perspective is no longer a very 
helpful or useful way of looking at much of 
the relationship | do not mean that Australia 
should stop giving development aid to In- 
donesia. Indonesia is a developing country 
with great tasks of building infrastructure and 
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adequate services for the people in educa- 
tion, health care, etc. But personally | would 
like to see our aid shift increasingly to 
commercially supportive or commercially 
stimulatory roles in conformity with most of 
the aid programs of other donors. 

What is important | think is that Australians 
and Indonesians see each other as neigh- 
bours and equals with a great mutual interest 
in developing their relationship including 
especially their economic relationship. They 
should never on either side seek to exploit a 
supposed developed-developing country re- 
lationship. It is time to recognise that Indone- 
sia now has skills and capacities and wealth 
in Government and business and other 
spheres which are in many ways the equal, or 
even the superior, of the equivalents in 
Australia. 

Australians can afford no complacency in 
their business dealings — or any other 
dealings — with Indonesian businessmen 
who they will generally find are as well 
educated as they are, at least as cosmopoli- 
tan and experienced in the international 
scene, and generally a good deal richer! 
Speaking broadly, | think the maturity of our 
relationship in most fields, and on both sides, 
will be enhanced if we avoid thinking of it as a 
developed-developing country relationship. 
Australians need to appreciate that indonesia 
now has, and sees itself as having, a strong 
position and a confidence based on achieve- 
ment and proven capacities in many areas. 

it is with more diffidence that | offer a 
comment in this same context to my Indone- 
sian friends who have been my hosts for the 
last three-and-a-half years. | hope that what | 
say will not appear as campur tangan’: on my 
part but will be received as words from a 
friend of both sides. The Indonesian side 
sometimes tends to look at Australia as the 
developed country in a developed- 
developing country relationship and tends to 
feel that the effort and expense of developing 
the relationship should be borne by Australia. 
You may recall an infuential Indonesian 
participant saying at a seminar a few years 
ago that, for Indonesia, Australia’s position in 
this region of the world is like the role of the 
appendix in the human body — it has no 
useful function and you only pay attention to 
it when it hurts. Few Indonesians any longer 





1 Meddling (Ed). 
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hold that extreme view — if indeed they ever 
really did. And certainly it is not the view of 
the Indonesian Government. 

But there is perhaps still a tendency not to 
do much actively to promote the relationship 
from the Indonesian side. Shining exception 
to that is the DKSPIA* and the leaders in it 
who for years have worked so hard and 
effectively to promote and develop the 
economic relationship. Nor must we forget 
the Indonesian Ministers who have come 
regularly to our joint meetings over the years. 
Speaking more generally, though, Indone- 
sians would | believe be favourably surprised 
at the good response they would get from a 
policy of more actively seeking to develop the 
relationship with Australia. 

Of course | understand the priority of 
Indonesia's relationships with its ASEAN 
neighbours. But you have Australian friends 
in the south and please remember that that 
relationship with Australia offers advantages 
to you too. To develop it to mutual benefit 
requires mutual effort, efforts by both sides 
jointly and not based on an unequal sharing 
of efforts as in a developed-developing 
country context. We will certainly still from 
time to time have our differences and our 
problems. For all of us here it is important 
that those differences and problems be 
handied in a calm and rational way and that 
they are not allowed to disrupt the rela- 
tionship as a whole and especially not the 
commercial relationship. 

| offer those observations and that advice in 
the humble spirit of one who is well aware 
how difficult it often is to handle this 
relationship. What | have said is in broad and 
general terms. 

Mr Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, | do 
thank you for this opportunity to speak to you 
today, for the support and friendship you 
have all extended to me during my years as 
Ambassador in Indonesia, and for the stimu- 
lus and interest | have derived from the four 
AIBCC/DKSPIA joint meetings | have now 
attended. | hope my association with your 
organisations may continue in one form or 
another in the future and | wish you all every 
success in your several fields and in our 
common endeavour to build up a strong, 
mutually beneficial economic relationship 
between our two countries. 





2. The Indonesian equivalent of the AIBCC. (Ed). 
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Antarctic Treaty: Australian statements to the UN General 


Assembly* 


Speech by the Australian Ambassador to the UN, Mr Richard Woolcott, to the United Nations 
General Assembly First Committee, on 28 November: 


Mr Chairman, | am speaking this morning in my capacity as the present Chairman of the 
Group of Antarctic Treaty Consultative Parties (ATCPs) in New York. 
i may have additional comments to make in my national capacity as the Permanent 


Representative of Australia later in the debate. 


Before turning to the substance of this 
question, it might be informative for me to 
remind some delegations of the diversity of 
the Antarctic Treaty system. The 16 Consulta- 
tive Parties include a wide range of economic 
and political systems and membership is 
drawn from countries of the north and 
countries of the south. Antarctica is certainly 
not a North-South issue as some have sought 
to project it. 

In addition to the 16 Consultative Parties, it 
may be less well known to delegations that 
there are an additional 16 States which have 
acceded to the Treaty. These are: Bulgaria, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Fin- 
land, GDR, Hungary, Italy, Netherlands, 
Papua New Guinea, Peru, Romania, Spain, 
Sweden and Uruguay. 

Thus, Mr Chairman, 32 countries have now 
acceded to the Treaty. Their members include 
all those countries actively involved in 
Antarctica, six of the seven most populous 
nations in the world, all the nuclear weapons 
states, the countries proximate to Antarctica, 
and the five permanent members of the 
Security Council. It also includes both de- 
veloped and developing countries and mem- 
bers of the Non-Aligned group of countries. 

Mr Chairman, it will be recalled that, when 
the delegations of Antigua and Barbuda and 
Malaysia first proposed this question as an 
Item for last year’s General Assembly, most 
Consultative Parties did not participate in the 
decision by which the Item was inscribed on 
our agenda. We did this because of our 
continuing faith in the operation of the 
Antarctic Treaty system and our belief that 
any problems which might — and let me 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 
1984, page 905. 
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emphasise that word, might — have existed 
could best be solved within the context of the 
Treaty system itself rather than within the 
United Nations. 

Acting in a spirit of compromise, however, 
we did not stand in the way of the Item being 
inscribed on our agenda and it will be 
recalled that, in all the negotiations leading 
up to the adoption of resolution 38/77, we 
continued to be governed by the desire to 
proceed by consensus. That remains our 
preferred position at this time. 

As a result of the adoption of resolution 
38/77, we now have before us the compre- 
hensive, factual and objective study of all 
aspects of Antarctica prepared by the 
Secretary-General and contained in docu- 
ment A/39/583. Part | of this document only 
became available on 31 October and the. 
governments of the Consultative Parties on 
whose behalf | am speaking are now studying 
it with keen interest. In the time available to 
our governments, it has not yet been possible 
to come to a conclusion about the study but it 
is not too soon to say that the Secretary- 
General and his officers are to be congratu- 
lated for the painstaking and faithful way in 
which they have sought to carry out the 
mandate given in last year’s resolution on 
this Item. 

It might be timely, Mr Chairman, for me to 
reiterate the advantages of the present 
Antarctic regime as seen by the Consultative 
Parties. The Antarctic Treaty, which is open to 
all member countries of the United Nations, 
is based on the purposes and principles of the 
UN Charter. It is of unlimited duration and 
has established Antarctica as a region of 
unparalleled peaceful international co- 
operation in the interests of all mankind. It 
excludes Antarctica from the arms race by 
prohibiting any measure of a military nature 
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Two Chinese scientists were among delegates to a special symposium on biological research in the 


Vestfold Hills of Antarctica — the youngest ice-free areas on the continent — held earlier this year at the 
Australian Antarctic Division near Hobart, Tasmania. They were Mr Lu Peiding and Mr Meng Fan, from the 
First Institute of Oceanography at Qingdao, who, with other delegates, reviewed the results of 12 years of 
study into the Vestfold Hills, a rocky 400 square kilometres, ice-free ecosystem surrounding Davis, one of 
Australia’s three Antarctic stations. Vestfold Hills also is an important breeding ground for Weddell seals, 
Adelie penguins and other Antarctic sea birds. Pictured with radio operator, Mr Mike Knox-Little, Mr Lu, 
(left) and Mr Meng talk by radio telephone from the division's headquarters to their colleagues in 


Antarctica. (AIS photo). 


such as the establishment of military bases 
and fortifications, the carrying out of military 
manoeuvres or the testing of any type of 
weapons, including nuclear weapons. Thus 
Antarctica has become the world’s only fully 
effective nuclear weapons free zone. 
Antarctic Treaty Parties, working through 
the Treaty system, have gone to great lengths 
to promote scientific research, and to protect 
and preserve the natural environment of that 
unique continent, the results of which have 
been of benefit to all mankind. The Treaty 
establishes a comprehensive system of on- 
site inspection by observers to promote the 
objectives and to ensure the observance of 
the Treaty. It will be seen from the Secretary- 
General's report that this inspection system is 
working very well. It is the firm conviction of 
all Consultative Parties that the Treaty system 
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has proved to be a remarkably successful, 
practical and dynamic arrangement. Every 
effort should be made to preserve and 
maintain it rather than to revise or replace it. 

Since the debate in last year’s General 
Assembly, a number of events have occurred 
which have further improved international 
understanding on Antarctica. The Secretary- 
General's report itself, of course, constitutes 
a very substantial body of information from 
which member states can draw. In addition, 
beyond the decision in 1983 to invite all 
Antarctic Treaty Parties to consultative meet- 
ings, it was agreed by ATCPs at the last 
session of the minerals negotiations that 
Non-Consultative Parties would be invited to 
attend future meetings. This represents a 
significant demonstration of the openness 
and flexibility of the Treaty system. 
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Also since our last session, Cuba, Finland, 
Hungary and Sweden have acceded to the 
Treaty and a number of Non-Consultative 
Parties, including the People’s Republic of 
China, have signalled their wish to move to 
Consultative status as this activity increases. 
This demonstrates that the Treaty is a living 
entity capable of adapting itself to changing 
circumstances. 

In the three volumes of Part fl of the 
Secretary-General’s report are reproduced 
the 54 responses by member states to the 
request by the Secretary-General for informa- 
tion. It is not without relevance that, of these, 
no fewer than 28 came from the 32 states 
which have acceded to the Treaty. In this way 
they have demonstrated their willingness to 
co-operate with the Secretary-General in an 
exercise designed to increase international 
knowledge and understanding of Antarctica. 

Mr Chairman, in the negotiations that led to 
the adoption of resolution 38/77 and in the 
negotiations which are proceeding on a draft 
resolution to be adopted this year, the 
Consultative Parties have stressed their de- 
sire to continue acting on the basis of 
consensus. It is not the Treaty Parties who are 
promoting a dispute with the originators of 
this Item. 

in our discussions with the originator of the 
item, we have stressed our continued prefer- 
ence to proceed on the basis of consensus 
but have also indicated that we are not 
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prepared to agree to language the aim of 
which is, or result of which is, or result of 
which would be, the eventual undermining of 
the Antarctic Treaty system. Nor are we able 
to agree to language which calls for the 
establishment of alternative or parallel 
mechanisms. 

Mr Chairman, the essential question is this: 
how are scientific and other activities in this 
unspoilt, remote but large and very special 
part of the world to be best regulated? Should 
this be achieved by attempting to introduce 
some new international arrangement, which 
will inevitably be divisive and ultimately 
ineffective, or is it not better to continue to 
develop the existing, sound Antarctic Treaty 
system, which has been tested and which has 
proved to be both open and flexible? For the 
members of the Treaty, the answer to this 
question is unaminous and clear. 

We renew our invitation to those countries 
which continue to seek further information on 
Antarctica to consider joining the Treaty and 
working within its system. The charges of 
exclusivity and secretiveness, which were 
referred to during last year’s debate, are 
false, as the developments | have outlined 
make clear. 

Mr Chairman, the strong preference of the 
Consultative Parties would be for us to 
complete consideration of this item in a 
constructive manner at this year’s General 
Assembly. That remains our preference. 


Speech by the Australian Ambassador to the UN, Mr Richard Woolcott, to the United Nations 
General Assembly First Committee, on 30 November: 


Mr Chairman, two days ago, | addressed this Committee in my capacity as current 
Chairman, in New York, of the Antarctic Treaty Consultative Parties. 

At that time | gave a general review of the value and importance placed on the Antarctic 
Treaty, and the system it has established, by the Consultative Parties. 


In today’s statement, in my capacity as the 
Permanent Representative of Australia, | do 
not propose to reiterate those comments but 
rather to offer some views on some of the 
attitudes expressed in the course of this 
debate. 

| should begin by stating firmly and 
unequivocally that Antarctica involves the 
national and security interests of the Austra- 
lian Government and people. Apart from its 
importance to the Australian Government 
and people, Antarctica also has for us a 
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regional dimension in so far as two of our 
nearest neighbours, New Zealand and Papua 
New Guinea, have acceded to the Antarctic 
Treaty. For us, we are not involved in a 
theoretical or theatrical debate but in one 
which is on a matter of direct national 
importance to my country. 

My delegation was pleased to note that in 
his introductory statement, the Malaysian 
Permanent Representative paid tribute to the 
substantial achievements of the Antarctic 
Treaty. We share those sentiments but we do 
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not agree with him when he goes from there, 
to question other aspects of the Treaty. While 
the majority of speakers in this debate have 
spoken positively of the Treaty, some have 
made critical observations and | would like to 
address those. The charge has been made 
that the Treaty is exclusive and that the 
decision making process of the Treaty system 
is discriminatory and controlled by de- 
veloped countries. This is not true. 

The Treaty is open to all member states 
and, as | noted in my earlier address, the 
membership is increasing. Thirty-two mem- 
ber states have now acceded to the Treaty 
and these include developed and developing 
countries, as well as countries from all sorts 
of social and political systems. Antarctica is 
neither an East-West issue nor a North-South 
issue. Treaty parties have repeatedly made it 
clear that they would welcome membership 
of the Treaty by other countries which are 
interested in Antarctica. The most concrete 
manner in which those countries which have 
expressed a serious interest in Antarctica 
could give effect to that interest would be for 
them to join the Treaty. A number of 
countries have expressed the view that, as 
developing countries, they are unable to 
afford membership of the Treaty. The fact is, 
of course, Mr Chairman, that membership of 
the Treaty is free. 

Further criticism has been levelled that 
decisions affecting the management of 
Antarctica are made in secret by a small, 
exclusive group. Again, this is not true. The 
16 Consultative Parties which include all the 
countries substantially engaged in scientific 
activity in Antarctica make decisions affecting 
Antarctic activity at meetings which are now 
open to ail parties to the Treaty who can 
speak on matters of interest to them at those 
meetings. This two-tier structure is not only 
sensible, it makes decision making more 
workable. Similar structures apply in other 
international agreements and organisations, 
including the United Nations itself. Those 
actively engaged are those responsible and 
directly affected, but any interested country 
can participate in those meetings simply by 
acceding to the Antarctic Treaty. 

In the course of this debate, we have heard 
some exaggerated notions of the resource 
potential of Antarctica. Knowledge of possi- 
ble mineral resources in the continent re- 
mains quite limited and we would certainly 
not, at this stage, share some of the sugges- 
tions we have heard that some veritable 
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cornucopia of minerals lies beneath the ice 
cover of the continent. Also, if there is to be 
any mineral exploitation, it is likely to be well 
into the next century. 

In relation to the Antarctic minerals nego- 
tiations which are now underway, and to 
which reference has been made, | should like 
to put the following points clearly on the 
record. The principal purpose of those nego- 
tiations is to ensure that unregulated miner- 
als activity, which could prove environmen- 
tally harmful, which could adversely affect 
other uses of the continent and which couid 
lead to renewed contention, does not take 
place. What the Consultative Parties are 
seeking to negotiate, therefore, is an arrange- 
ment which will lay down the ground rules 
for any future activity and establish mechan- 
isms to ensure that the Antarctic environment 
is stringently protected and that potential 
conflict is avoided. We regard it as important 
to negotiate such a regime now before any 
pressures to exploit possible resources de- 
velop. Any minerals agreement concluded 
now will further the interests of all mankind 
and, let me stress this point, will be open to 
all nations. Similarly, the negotiations them- 
selves are open to any who wish to accede to 
the Treaty. 

Mr Chairman, several of the speakers have 
spoken of the ‘common heritage of mankind’ 
concept in relation to Antarctica. While my 
delegation embraces this concept in the 
context of the Law of the Sea, we cannot 
accept it in relation to Antarctica where the 
situation is quite different. There are already 
territorial claims over the continent and, 
while these have been frozen by the Antarctic 
Treaty, they have not been abrogated. While 
there are differences of view over the 
sovereignty question, we consider any 
attempt to undermine Article IV of the 
Antarctic Treaty carries with it the danger that 
it could lead to the renewal of tensions in the 
area. 

Mr Chairman, there have also been sugges- 
tions in the course of this debate that 
Antarctica somehow represents a neo- 
colonialist situation. As a southern hemis- 
phere country relatively close, geographical- 
ly, to Antarctica, Australia totally rejects that 
view. The term ‘colonialist’ evokes emotions 
and images which are net relevant to what is 
happening in Antarctica. There is, of course, 
no indigenous population. And | assume 
no-one would contend that the penguins, 
which benefit from the protection of the 
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Treaty system, are being denied their right to 
self-determination. What has been taking 
place there is essentially scientific investiga- 
tion and scientific endeavour, the results of 
which have been made freely available to 
mankind as a whole. 

Mr Chairman, my delegation places par- 
ticular stress on the disarmament aspects of 
the Antarctic Treaty. As many speakers have 
noted, the Treaty explicitly prohibits military 
activities, it forbids nuclear explositions in 
Antarctica and it prohibits the dumping of 
nuclear waste. There is a comprehensive 
system of on-site inspection with observers 
being guaranteed freedom of access at any 
time. As a result of the Treaty, the Antarctic 
continent is, in effect, the only effective, 
functioning, nuclear free zone in the world 
today. We would not wish to see a situation in 
which attempts to erode other facets of the 
Treaty had the effect of damaging what is a 
major disarmament instrument. 

As a result of resolution 38/77, the 
Secretary-General has prepared a compre- 
hensive, factual and objective study on 
Antarctica. We congratulate him on the 
manner in which he has undertaken this 
substantial task and assure him that his study 
is receiving the closest attention of the 
Australian authorities. One of the objectives 
of those who originated this Item was to 
improve international understanding on 
Antarctica. With the Secretary-General’s 
study now complete, the international com- 
munity has a very significant body of in- 
formation on which it can now draw on this 
important subject. Mr Chairman, the Austra- 
lian delegation has been closely involved in 
the negotiations with the originators of this 
item which have led to the draft resolution 
now before this Committee. We should like to 
pay tribute to my friend of long standing, the 
Permanent Representative of Malaysia for the 
unfailingly fair way in which these sometimes 
difficult negotiations have been conducted. 
We believe that the draft resolution before us 
represents a realistic compromise on both 
sides and is deserving of adoption by con- 
sensus. 

For the record, | should state that the 
preferred position of the Australian delega- 
tion would have been to have disposed of this 
Item at this Assembly. This has not proved to 
be possible and we are, therefore, prepared 
to see this Item referred again to the fortieth 
session of the General Assembly. Tomorrow 
marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
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signing of the Antarctic Treaty. To mark that 
occasion, the Australian Foreign Minister, Mr 
Bill Hayden, has made the following state- 
ment in Australia which, with your indulg- 
ence, Mr Chairman, | would like to read into 
the record: 

‘The twenty-fifth anniversary of the signa- 
ture of the Antarctic Treaty on 1 December is 
a significant landmark. 

‘The Treaty has proven to be a uniquely 
successful instrument of international co- 
operation. It has ensured that Antarctica has 
remained free from the political and military 
tensions which have beset the world com- 
munity over the last quarter century, while at 
the same time fostering important scientific 
research for the benefit of all mankind. 

‘| stress the importance of the provisions in 
the Treaty which ensure the demilitarisation 
and nuclear weapons free status of Antarctica 
and its value as the first major disarmament 
treaty binding the superpowers and, subse- 
quently, all nuclear weapons states. | also 
note its provisions for inspection with com- 
plete freedom of access. The Treaty also 
provides an ingenious solution to the prob- 
lems caused by differing attitudes towards 
territorial sovereignty in Antarctica, and thus 
helps avoid international tensions and con- 
flict in the area. 

‘| would also emphasise that the Treaty 
guarantees freedom of scientific investiga- 
tion in Antarctica and encourages interna- 
tional co-operation through the exchange of 
information, personnel and the results of 
scientific research. This research is important 
in many fields, particularly in regard to the 
global climate, ocean currents and the be- 
haviour of the upper atmosphere. 

‘Over the years the Treaty system has 
demonstrated a remarkable capacity for 
adaptation to new requirements. In this 
connection, | can cite the invitations, a year 
ago, to all parties to the Treaty to attend 
future meetings of the Antarctic Treaty 
Consultative Parties, and the introduction of 
numerous measures aimed at protecting the 
vulnerable Antarctic environment, in particu- 
lar, the conclusion of the Convention on the 
Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living Re- 
sources, in which Australia played a promin- 
ent role and which has its international 
headquarters in Hobart. 

‘| note that over the past few years, there 
has been growing international interest in 
Antarctica. This is currently being discussed 
within the United Nations. In this context 
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Australia strongly supports the maintenance 
of the Antarctic Treaty system, which con- 
tinues to serve Australian interests very well. 


‘| have no doubt that, as international 
interest and involvement in Antarctica grows, 
the Antarctic Treaty system will continue to 
gain in strength and evolve to meet the needs 
of the next twenty-five years’. 


That is the end of Mr Hayden’s statement. 
Mr Chairman, | would like to use the language 
of the Treaty to assure delegations that it 
seeks ‘in the interests of all mankind’ to 
ensure ‘that Antarctica shall continue forever 
to be used exclusively for peaceful purposes 
and shall not become a scene or object of 
discord’. These are noble objectives, which 
Australia and many other countries are 
prepared to defend. We should all aim to 
build on the open and flexible framework 
which the Antarctic Treaty provides. As 
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Australia’s Foreign Minister, Mr Bill Hayden, 
said today in Australia, the Antarctic Treaty 
system will continue to gain strength and 
evolve to meet the needs of the next 
twenty-five years. 

Finally, Mr Chairman, | had the honour of 
representing my country in Malaysia and | 
was impressed then by the richness of the 
Malay language and its proverbs. One such 
proverb, which I recall, began, in translation, 
with the words ‘a boat that has sped too far 
can return’. My delegation believes that, to 
the extent the initiative of Malaysia seeks to 
undermine or replace the Antarctic Treaty or 
might have that effect, the initiative ‘has sped 
too far’. But we hope the boat can return, that 
this situation can be changed by the next 
General Assembly. To this end my delegation 
would urge Malaysia in the months ahead to 
give further consideration to acceding to the 
Antarctic Treaty. 





The southern lights (aurora australis) seen from Macquarie Island. (Department of Science and 


Technology, Antarctic Division photo). 
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Statements 


Assassination of the Prime 
Minister of India and 
appointment of new Prime 
Minister 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 1 November: 


| have sent the following message to the 
Indian Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv Gandhi: 

‘On behalf of the Government and people 

of Australia, | extend to you our deepest 

sympathy on the tragic death of your 

mother. 

In the very sad circumstances in which 
you assume your high office, | am sure you 
will be able to draw inspiration from Indira 
Gandhi's courage, strong leadership and 
statemanship. India's firm democratic 
traditions and the high regard in which it is 
held around the world will also prove 
sources of strength in these difficult times. 

Australia and India are linked in many 
ways, including through the Common- 
wealth, and | look forward to working with 
you to strengthen further the friendly and 
constructive relations our countries enjoy. 

Shortly before yesterday’s appalling act 
of terrorism, | extended an invitation to Mrs 
Gandhi to visit Australia. | very much hope 
that you will find an opportunity to take up 
the invitation. 

On behalf of all Australians, | congratu- 
late you and wish you well as you assume 
your new responsibilities as Prime Minister 
of India.’ 


Funeral of Mrs Gandhi 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 1 November: 


Australia will be represented at the State 
funeral for Mrs Indira Gandhi by the 
Governor-General, Sir Ninian Stephen, and 
the Deputy Prime Minister, Mr Lionel Bowen, 
MP. 

As a mark of respect, flags will be flown at 
half mast on all Australian Government 
buildings on the day of the funeral, 3 
November. 
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The new Prime Minister of India, Mr Rajiv Gandhi. 
(Photo courtesy of the Indian High Commission, 
Canberra). 


Visit by Chinese legal delegation 


News release issued by the Attorney- 
General, Senator Gareth Evans, on 1 
November: 


A Chinese legal delegation, led by the 
Minister of Justice, Mr Zou Yu, arrived in 
Australia today to begin further talks on a 
range of legal subjects. The delegation was 
welcomed in Sydney this morning by the 
Attorney-General, Senator Evans. 

The 11-day visit follows an invitation by 
Senator Evans when he visited China in July 
this year. 

The ten members of the visiting delegation 
have been drawn from the Ministry of Justice 
or other legal institutions in various Pro- 
vinces and will visit Sydney, Canberra and 
Melbourne. 

The delegation will meet members of the 
judiciary, representatives of legal firms, offi- 


cials from corrective institutions and 
academics. 
Mr Zou Yu will have discussions with 


Senator Evans on a systematic and on-going 
legal exchange program between the two 
countries to supplement existing ad hoc visits 
and delegations. 

Exchanges under the program are intended 
to promote a better understanding between 
the two countries of each other’s laws and 
legal institutions. 
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Participants in the proposed scheme from 
both countries will include judges, lawyers 
and legal workers from government, legal 
agencies and law firms, as well as members 
of academic institutions. 

It is expected the Minister and the Attorney- 
General will discuss a draft memorandum of 
understanding which would provide a 
framework within which the program can be 
conducted. 


Visit by the Minister for Housing 
and Construction to Asia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Housing and Construction, Mr Chris Hurford, 
MP, on 2 November: 


‘There are clearly opportunities for the 
Australian construction industry to increase 
its presence in China and the ASEAN coun- 
tries’ the Minister for Housing and Construc- 
tion, Mr Chris Hurford, said in Melbourne 
today following his return from Jakarta. 

Mr Hurford undertook a ministerial visit to 
China on behalf of the construction and metal 
engineering industries and then led the first 
ministerial trade mission in construction, 
consultancy and related industries to visit 
ASEAN countries.* 

The mission comprised senior representa- 
tives of companies nominated by major 
industry associations, including the Austra- 
lian Federation of Construction Contractors, 
the Australian Professional Consultants’ 
Council, the Master Builders Federation of 
Australia and the Metal Trade Industries 
Association's National Construction Council, 
as well as senior Australian Government 
officials. 

‘The trade mission demonstrated in a very 
practical way the value of the Hawke Govern- 
ments commitment to closer partnership 
with industry in creating jobs and promoting 
economic growth. The mission visited five 
ASEAN countries in twenty days and was the 
first Australian ministerial trade mission ever 
to visit Brunei, Sabah and Sarawak’, Mr 
Hurford said. 

‘My delegation has returned convinced of 
the mission's value in increasing awareness 
of the capabilities of the Australian construc- 
tion industry, in promoting goodwill towards 





* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, 
pages 1122, 1133, 1138, 1141 and 1147. 
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Australian firms, and in demonstrating the 
Australian Government's support for the 
industry. In country after country we were 
asked why it had taken so long for Australia 
to wake up to the need to match the 
high-level selling effort being mounted by 
our competitors’. 

‘There is a great reservoir of goodwill 
towards Australia in all the countries we 
visited, It stems from the significant contribu- 
tions made by Australia to their development, 
beth commercially and through the aid 
program, from our genuine willingness to 
co-operate, on the countries’ own terms, in 
achieving their development aspirations and 
from the tertiary education that many of their 
leading figures received in Australia. 

‘individual Australian contractors, consul- 
tants and materials suppliers have outstand- 
ing achievements to their credit in all the 
countries we visited, but our overall market 
share is slipping. China and the ASEAN 
countries are making immense efforts to 
build up their infrastructure and industrial 
capacity and increase the living standards of 
their people through provision of better 
housing, water supplies, sewerage and a 
better urban environment. We have relevant 
expertise in many of those fields. 

‘The opportunities for Australian involve- 
ment are considerable, but there is intense 
competition from countries such as Japan, 
Korea, the United States and the major 
European countries. The capabilities of the 
construction and consultancy industries in 
the ASEAN countries themselves are also 
steadily improving. We cannot expect to find 
continuing markets for products increasingly 
within the technological capabilities of 
ASEAN and Chinese neighbours. 

‘Nor can we expect to compete head-on 
with the financial and technical might of the 
major powers, when it comes to securing the 
larger turnkey projects. In the course of our 
recent development, we have built up spe- 
cialist skills in project management, agricul- 
ture, mining and resource development, in 
processing, energy supply, transport, and in 
housing and urban development and en- 
vironmental management. We also have 
unique expertise in adapting and developing 
techniques and materials for use under 
tropical conditions. We have identified oppor- 
tunities for Australia in all these areas’, Mr 
Hurford said. 

‘My delegation is convinced that we must 
focus and co-ordinate the Australian effort if 
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we are to secure the maximum long-term 
benefit for Australia. 

‘Government assistance must be used to 
greatest effect. Industry needs to pool in- 
formation and work together to increase its 
involvement overseas. We are simply not 
matching the painstaking long-term commit- 
ment of competitors to understanding how 
ASEAN markets operate, to establishing a 
significant presence on the ground or in 
building up relations with joint venture 
parties and potential customers.’ 

‘Following the election, we shall be work- 
ing through industry associations through 
the construction industry council and within 
government to put the terms of this mission 
into practice.” Mr Hurford added ‘I shall be 
discussing with ministerial colleagues ways 
in which Government-industry co-operation 
can be improved.’ 

The Hawke Government is committed to 
increasing Australian involvement in China 
and the ASEAN countries and their involve- 
ment in our economy. It is through such 
economic co-operation that friendship be- 





The Minister for Housing and Construction, Mr Chris Hurford, MP, (centre), during a press conference in 
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tween nations grows, jobs are created and 
standards of living improved in Australia and 
overseas. 


Emergency aid: irian Jaya border 
crossers 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 5 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Australia 
would provide $600 000 to the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees to help Irian 
Jaya border crossers in Papua New Guinea. 
The cash grant will be used for the emergen- 
cy relief programs UNHCR is conducting in 
the border area. 

Mr Hayden said UNHCR would use the 
contribution to provide food, shelter, heaith 
and sanitation services and water supplies for 
the people concerned while they await volun- 
tary repatriation. 





Bangkok on 17 October. He is pictured with the National President of the Australian Federation of 
Construction Contractors, Mr Geoff Cook fright} and the Chief Executive of the Snowy Mountains 


Engineering Corporation Mr Doug Price. (AIS photo). 
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French nuclear test at Moruroa 
Atoll . 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 6 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Government 
was extremely concerned at France’s action 
in carrying out a further nuclear test — the 
second in less than a week — at Muroroa 
Atoll on 2 November. The seismological 
station at Rarotonga confirmed today that a 
nuclear explosion of about forty kiloton 
magnitude was involved. This was the sixth 
test this year, the last being on 27 October. 

Mr Hayden said that the latest test obvious- 
ly confirmed France's intention to ignore the 
unanimous opposition of the countries of the 
South Pacific region to the continuation of 
nuclear testing at Moruroa Atoll. This concern 
had been expressed on a number of occa- 
sions, most recently at the South Pacific 
Forum meeting in Tuvalu. 

Mr Hayden said that he particularly regret- 
ted that France has chosen to conduct two 
nuclear tests in rapid succession at a time 
when Australia and New Zealand were 
actively engaged in international consulta- 
tions, including with the nuclear weapon 
states, on a resolution at the United Nations 
General Assembly to support the achieve- 
ment of a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 

Repeating his statement of 31 October, Mr 
Hayden called on the French Government to 
act in recognition of the fact that opposition 
to nuclear testing, the demand for nuclear 
disarmament, and the determination to cre- 
ate for themselves a nuclear free zone were 
nowhere stronger than among the people of 
the South Pacific. As part of this determina- 
tion, the working group appointed by the 
Forum to look at the zone proposal in detail is 
to meet in Suva next week. Australia will 
chair the meeting. 

France’s testing program underlined the 
wide gap which separates the positions of the 
two countries over French activities signifi- 
cantly remote from metropolitan France but 
in the region shared by Australia and its 
South Pacific neighbours. 

Mr Hayden emphasised that by persisting 
with its testing program the French Govern- 
ment must expect to provoke growing 
opposition to its use of facilities in the South 
Pacific for this purpose. 
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Bovine meat trade disruptions: 
discussions with the EC 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 6 November: 


Australia is to seek early consultations with 
the Commission of the European Communi- 
ties concerning disruption of world trade in 
bovine meat by the European Communities. 

| have instructed Australian officials to 
announce this decision formally this week at 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) council meeting in Geneva. The 
consultations will be carried out under the 
consultation, conciliation and dispute settie- 
ment provisions of the GATT. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade is aimed at maintaining an open world 
trading system and at increasing the liber- 
alisation of trade on the basis of equity, 
efficiency and stability. Article XXIII of the 
GATT enables any GATT member to seek 
redress if any benefit accruing to it under the 
Agreement is being nullified or impaired or if 
the attainment of the objectives of the 
Agreement is being impeded by the actions 
of another member government. 

Australia will be seeking to demonstrate in 
these consultations that the operation of the 
Communities’ beef and veal regime has 
nullified or impaired benefits which would 
normally accrue to Australia and particularly 
to the Australian beef industry, as a result of 
Australian membership of the GATT. 

| am increasingly concerned at the capacity 
of the European Communities to disrupt 
world trade in bovine meat. EC self- 
sufficiency in beef production has increased 
from 90 per cent in the early 1970s to around 
108 per cent in 1984. 

The result has been that the EC has gone 
from being a major importer of beef of 
around 500000 tonnes Carcass Weight 
Equivalent (CWE) in the early 1970s to this 
year surpassing Australia as the world’s 
largest exporter, with expected exports in 
excess of 800000 tonnes CWE. This com- 
pares with forecast Australian exports of a 
little over 600 000 tonnes CWE. 

Of particular concern is the fact that this 
increase has occurred, not because the EC 
has become an efficient producer of beef, but 
as a direct result of increasing protection and 
price support given to the Communities’ 
producers. 
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The operation of the Communities’ beef 
and veal regime is distorting world trade and 
prices. The encouragement given to high cost 
protection within the Communities and the 
insulation of the Communities’ producers 
from the influence of market forces and the 
large scale subsidisation of exports is in- 


creasingly transferring the burden of adjust- 


ment onto more efficient and non-subsidising 
producers and exporters of beef such as 
Australia. 


U.S. Presidential elections 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 7 November: 


| have sent the following message to 
President Reagan: 

Please accept my warmest congratulations 
on your success in the elections. 

When we met in June last year, | empha- 
sised the fundamental importance that we in 
the Australian Government attached to the 
relationship with the United States and the 
constructive approach that Australia would 
take to our alliance. 

During your first term of office, the rela- 
tionship between our countries has been 
close and productive. Indeed, | am firmly of 
the view that it has never been better. 
Although, as thriving democracies and old 
friends, we will necessarily have differences 
on some matters, | am confident that our 
partnership will remain strong during your 
continued Presidency of the United States. 

| know from recent correspondence be- 
tween us of the close personal attention you 
are giving to the vital issues of peace, arms 
control and disarmament. | believe that your 
re-election to a second term provides an 
historic opportunity for reaching agreement 
with the Soviet Union, in order to rid the 
world of the threat of nuclear war. 

The central challenge is to get under way 
an enduring process of balanced and verifi- 
able reductions in the U.S.-Soviet nuclear 
arsenals. It is only too clear from the history 
of the postwar period that stable and con- 
structive relations between the superpowers 
cannot be sustained in the atmosphere 
generated by mutual threats of mass destruc- 
tion, 

Nor can we afford to presume the perpetual 
efficacy of this deterrent relationship. With 
confidence in the strength and credibility of 
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the U.S. deterrent posture restored, the 
imperative now is to look beyond a deterrent 
relationship based on massive nuclear 
arsenals. 

You have my unequivocal support and best 
wishes for success in this enterprise, which is 
fervently desired by the people of the world, 
and certainly by the people of Australia. The 
Australian Government for its part will do 
everything in its power to assist. 

Among the many common aspirations we 
share is a concern for, and belief in, the future 
of the Western Pacific. The Australian Gov- 
ernment has been delighted to see the 
importance which your Administration 
attaches to the countries of this region. | 
believe in the great potential of the Asia- 
Pacific region and intend to maintain and 
develop further the productive involvement 
of Australia in it as one of the major goals of 
my Government. 

The immediate future is a period of great 
challenges, and, potentially, corresponding 
rewards. | am confident that, under your 
leadership, the United States will meet these 
challenges boldly and creatively. And, build- 
ing on the friendship we have developed in 
the last 18 months, | look forward to working 
closely and constructively with you in the 
interests of both our people. 


Australia-China agreement on 
legal exchanges 


issued by the Attorney- 
on 7 


News release 
General, Senator Gareth Evans, 
November: 


The Chinese Minister of Justice, Mr Zou Yu, 
and the Attorney-General, Senator Gareth 
Evans, today agreed on a legal exchange 
program to promote a better understanding 
of the countries’ respective legal systems and 
to facilitate the rapidly expanding commer- 
cial and economic links between the two 
countries. 

At a ceremony in the Attorney-General’s 
Department in Canberra, the two Ministers 
signed a memorandum of understanding 
outlining the objectives and arrangements for 
the scheme. 

Under the program, judges, academics, 
legal advisers and practising lawyers would 
work in the other country for periods of 
between six months and two years to gain 
first-hand experience of its legal system. 
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The Chinese Minister of Justice, Mr Zou Yu (left), is pictured signing the memorandum of understanding, 
with Senator Evans looking on. (AIS photo). 


For each exchange, a program of work 
experience will be prepared to suit the person 
involved, and may include experience in 
governmental and private sector institutions, 
academic institutions and professional asso- 
ciations. 

The emphasis in the initial exchanges will 
be on trade and business law. In particular, 
private legal firms and corporations in Au- 
stralia would provide legal work experience 
for Chinese lawyers and legal workers in both 
international and Australian trade and invest- 
ment law. 

It is envisaged that the exchange program 
will commence in 1985 when two lawyers 
from the People’s Republic will commence a 
program of work experience with private law 
firms in Australia. 

Senator Evans said that the legal ex- 
changes under the memorandum of under- 
standing would implement a proposal initial- 
ly put forward by the Law Council of Australia 
and would help to provide a firm infrastruc- 
ture for future trade and economic dealings 
between Australia and the People’s Republic 
of China. 
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The memorandum of understanding also 
refers to the desirability of exchanging 
documentary legal material, such as copies of 
legislation and material on the management 
of legal institutions, records and library 
management. The two countries will each 
arrange for the material to be stored in a 
central repository. 

The agreement signed today is the cul- 
mination of discussions begun between the 
two Ministers when Senator Evans last 
visited China in June this year. 

In recent years both countries have sent a 
considerable number of groups of legal 
experts to the other for various reasons, but 
the memorandum of understanding will 
supplement these ad hoc visits with a formal 
framework encouraging continuing ex- 
changes based on organised work experience 
programs. 

The memorandum of understanding high- 
lights the significance of the relationship 
between Australia and the People’s Republic 
of China and the special role that Australian 
lawyers and legal institutions have played in 
the development of the relationship. 
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Australia-Indonesia maritime 
boundaries* 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 7 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia 
and Indonesia will hold talks next week on the 
delimitation of maritime boundaries between 
Australia and Indonesia. 

Mr Hayden said that the talks would cover 
complex technical matters and would be held 
in Jakarta from 14 to 16 November. 

Mr Hayden welcomed the invitation from 
the Indonesian Foreign Minister, Dr Mochtar, 
for officials to continue the talks in Jakarta. 
These would be the sixth in the series, which 
began in 1979 following the agreements of 
1971 and 1972 on the seabed boundaries to 
the east and west of the then Portuguese 
Timor. A Provisional Fisheries Arrangement 
was concluded in 1981. 

The Australian delegation will be led by Mr 
J.H. Brook, First Assistant Secretary, Legal 
and Consular Division, Department of Fore- 
ign Affairs, and will include officials from 
Western Australia and the Northern Territory. 

The previous round of talks was in Canber- 
ra in February this year. 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 3, March 1984, 
page 186. 


Trade survey mission to Malaysia 
and Brunei 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 7 November: 


An Australian Trade Development Council 
survey mission, sponsored by the Australian 
Government, wiil visit Malaysia and Brunei 
from 4 to 17 November. 

The mission, led by Mr J.K. Horwood, 
Chairman, Chamberlain John Deere Pty Ltd, 
includes five other members drawn from the 
manufacturing, agriculture, trade union and 
government sectors. 

The mission’s objective is to examine 
two-way trade prospects with Malaysia and 
Brunei and to identify and make recom- 
mendations on opportunities which might 
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materially assist Australia’s exports. In so 
doing, the mission will compare Australia’s 
performance in the two markets with that of 
its major competitors with a view to impro- 
ving Australia’s market share. 

The mission will also be examining ship- 
ping problems facing Australian exporters 
and reviewing Australian joint venture oppor- 
tunities in these markets. 

Following its return to Australia, the mis- 
sion will prepare a report for public release. 


Chile: declaration of a state of 
siege 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 8 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government regretted the declaration of a 
state of siege in Chile. The state of siege 
accords wide powers to the Chilean Govern- 
ment and there will inevitably be a further 
deterioration of the already unacceptable 
human rights situation. 

The Government is concerned over the 
repressive responses of the Chilean Govern- 
ment to expressions of popular protest as 
well as the terrorist tactics adopted by 
sections of the opposition. The Government 
is also concerned that the recent develop- 
ments appear to put an end to tentative 
negotiations between the Chilean Govern- 
ment and some opposition parties over the 
early restoration of democracy in Chile. 

Australia urges the Chilean Government to 
respond to calls for a dialogue to resolve the 
country’s problems and to advance basic 
human rights. 


UN endorsement of the 
integration of Cocos (Keeling) 
islands with Australia 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and the 
Minister for Territories and Local Govern- 
ment, Mr Tom Uren, MP, on 8 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, and the Minister for Territories 
and Local Government, Mr Tom Uren, MP, 
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have welcomed a United Nations decision 
today on the vote by the people of Cocos last 
April to integrate with Australia. Since this is 
the first time in many years that a non-self- 
governing territory has chosen integration 
with the administering power, rather than 
some form of independence, UN endorse- 
ment is especially pleasing. 

A United Nations visiting mission had 
witnessed April's Act of Self-Determination at 
Cocos.* The Fourth Committee of the UN 
General Assembly has now met to consider 
the mission's report and to hear statements 
by the Australian representatives and by the 
Chairman of the Cocos (Keeling) Council, Mr 
Parson Bin Yapat. 

Mr Hayden and Mr Uren expressed their 
pleasure that the Fourth Committee had 
adopted by consensus a resolution which, 
once confirmed by a plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly, means that the United 
Nations accepts the integration of Cocos with 
Australia. This will bring to an end Australia’s 
last responsibility in the United Nations for a 
non-self-governing territory. 

The Ministers said that they are particularly 
gratified that the resolution expresses the 
UN's appreciation to the Australian Govern- 
ment and the Cocos (Keeling) Islands Council 
for the co-operation extended to the United 
Nations and that it has been adopted with the 
broadest support among members of the 
United Nations. 

The Australian Government will continue 
its commitment to the political, social and 
economic advancement of the Cocos com- 
munity. 


* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 5, May 1984, page 447. 


international Year of Peace: 
Australian statement to the UN 


Speech by the Australian Ambassador for 
Disarmament, Mr Richard Butler, to the UN 
General Assembly, in New York, on 8 
November: 


Mr President; a little over two weeks ago, in 
this great assembly hall, the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations elected Australia to 
membership of the Security Council. This 
was a decision greatly welcomed in Australia 
_and | believe the Australian people know 
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clearly the challenge and responsibility that 
membership of the Security Council brings to 
them. The Australian Government accepts 
that challenge and responsibility. It will 
discharge its role on the Council on the basis 
of its complete dedication to the Charter of 
the United Nations especially to the commit- 
ment that all people should be free from the 
scourge of war. The Australian Government 
has made the pursuit of peace and disarma- 
ment and arms control one of the highest 
priorities in Australian Government foreign 
policy and in the conduct of its relations with 
other states. 


A few days ago, in Canberra, when speak- 
ing on the subject of Australia’s election to 
the Security Council, the Prime Minister of 
Australia, Mr Bob Hawke, said this: 


Forty years after World War li, the people of the 
world, and certainly the people of Australia, 
yearn for a real peace — a peace that is more 
than a mere absence of war. This is particularly 
the heartfelt plea of our young people. 


Peace is our commitment and peace is the 
subject today. The deepest wish of all 
Australians and | believe this wish is shared 
by all people, is to shape a life for themselves 
and their children on the basis of a decent 
standard of living and to live in a framework 
of peace. 


Australia is co-sponsoring for the first time, 
the resolution proposed to the General 
Assembly by Costa Rica on the International 
Year of Peace. We are especially glad to work 
with the delegation of Costa Rica, a country 
which the Australian Foreign Minister, Mr Bill 
Hayden, visited recently. Costa Rica could be 
said to be a country which has given practical 
effect to its national commitment to peace by 
declining to maintain any defence forces of 
its own. It has put its faith in alternative 
methods of maintaining its own national 
security and the promotion of international 
peaceful co-operation. 1986 has been proc- 
laimed by the United Nations as the Interna- 
tional Year of Peace. Australia is giving its full 
support to a program of activities for this 
Year, both as they will be carried out under 
the auspices of the United Nations and as 
they will be promoted by individual govern- 
ments in their own national territory. 


In striving to maintain the peace we must 
not only eliminate factors which work against 
the creation and maintenance of a world free 
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from international tensions, we must also 
take positive measures to promote the condi- 
tions to preserve the peace which already 
exists. In this endeavour it is vital that the 
people of the world be properly informed and 
have access to the widest possible range of 
information and opinions on matters which 
affect peace and international security. A 
number of important programs are already 
envisaged for the International Year of Peace 
in Australia. These will be carried out at the 
national, state and local level. Some particu- 
lar projects which | might highlight today 
include the holding of a major peace confer- 
ence, the establishment of peace research 
fellowships, the production of special films 
and the issue of a special postage stamp to 
commemorate the IYP. These projects are 
just the beginning. 


In our response to the Secretary-General’s 
request for information on the subject we 
have spelled out, in greater detail, some of 
the ideas which we have in mind for the 
International Year of Peace. This has now 
been circulated as part of the report of the 
Secretary-General. We have read with in- 
terest the plans of others and welcome the 
international exchange of information which 
United Nations co-operation thus engenders 
and facilitates. 


| am pleased to be able to use this 
important forum to announce today, for the 
first time a special measure which Australia is 
taking in order to facilitate such international 
exchange and co-operation for the interna- 
tional Year of Peace. Like other member 
states, Australia has a network of diplomatic 
and consular missions around the world 
which help us to maintain and facilitate 
diplomatic relations and exchanges with 
most member states of this body. The 
Government has decided that, at each of our 
diplomatic missions abroad, one person will 
be especially designated the International 
Year of Peace Officer. The purpose of such 
appointments is not, of course, to replace the 
traditional and customary diplomatic activi- 
ties in support of peace. It is rather to support 
international co-operation and liaison in the 
observance of the International Year of Peace 
on an institutional and professional basis. 


| now turn to the program of activities 
which are to be carried out under the 
auspices of the United Nations itself. We 
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commend the Secretary-General on the prog- 
ram of activities for the International Year of 
Peace which he has presented to us. We 
endorse the objectives of the program. We 
note the serious efforts which are being made 
to co-ordinate the activities of the various 
departments within the United Nations in 
order to ensure the most effective use of the 
resources available. We note also that active 
liaison is taking place with the specialised 
agencies. In Australia’s view the greatest care 
must be taken in order to ensure that the 
program, like that of the World Disarmament 
Campaign, is carried out in a balanced and 
factual and objective manner in all regions of 
the world. 


| want to end this statement by returning 
again to the subject of the future, of our 
children, our young people. One of the 
greatest figures who worked for the cause of 
peace in our age was Mahatma Gandhi. His 
dedication was to Ahimsa — peace and non 
violent action. Mahatma Gandhi said ‘if we 
are to reach real peace in this world and if we 
are to carry on real war against war we shall 
have to begin with children’. We have today 
in our hands a very great power — the power 
of modern communications. But there is 
another important power and it is one which 
will shape our future. | am speaking of the 
power of the imagination and openness of 
our children. 


What we help our children to think and to 
aspire to will determine their future. To this 
end we have all of the means of modern 
communications at our disposal. We must 
use those means in the cause of peace 
because we owe our children a peaceful 
world. The gleam in the eyes of our children 
should be a vision of a world in which life is 
fruitful and enjoyed in peace. Above all we 
must show by our own behaviour that peace 
is good and that war is a disaster, a terrible 
failure. The choice is ours and this was 
reflected on recently by Stella Cornelius, the 
Director of the Australian International Year 
of Peace Program when she said ‘neither war 
nor peace is inevitable. Both are the result of 
human decision. The task is urgent but there 
is time to choose’. 


The choice of the Australian Government is 
to give full support at home in Australia and 


in the world community, to the program for 


the International Year of Peace. 
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UN General Assembly: 
international Atomic Energy 
Agency 


Speech by the Australian Ambassador for 
Disarmament, Mr Richard Butler, during the 
plenary debate on Item 14 of the Report of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, in 
New York, on 13 November: | 


Mr President, atomic energy presents poss- 
ibly the greatest challenge human kind has 
ever faced. The peaceful use of atomic energy 
has within it the capacity to solve many of the 
fundamental problems faced by human kind. 
| am speaking of its capacity to provide the 
decent standard of living so dearly sought by 
all people. Atomic energy can provide elec- 
tricity, heat and light. It can serve as the 
means of propulsion of great ships and of 
communication satellites. Its applications 
extend to agriculture, medicine — indeed it is 
the source of the ordinary X-rays that have 
become a daily part of modern medicine. 

But atomic energy also has within it the 
potentiality of great and terrible destruction. 
Clearly | am speaking of nuclear weapons, the 
number of which, in existence today, has 
become so great that nuclear disarmament 
and an end to all nuclear testing is perhaps 
the most urgent subject on today’s agenda. 
Thirty-one years ago, in this great assembly 
hail, the then President of the United States, 
President Eisenhower, delivered his ‘atoms 
for peace’ speech. That speech and the 
proposals it contained constituted a great 
leap, indeed it was a quantum leap, towards 
meeting and accepting the great challenge of 
atomic energy. 

Three years later, following detailed nego- 
tiations, the statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) was brought to 
life. That statute itself reflects the two sides of 
atomic energy. The pledge made in the 
statute is to promote the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy and to ensure that there is 
never any diversion of peaceful nuclear 
activities or materials to any military purpose. 
The view of the Australian Government is 
that the statute of the IAEA and the Agency 
itself — the body established by the statute — 
are among the great achievements of the 
atomic age. Australia took part in the confer- 
ence of the statute and was a founding 
member of the Agency. From the beginning it 
has been a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Agency. 
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Let there be no doubt, Australia is a strong 
supporter of the Agency and is deeply 
committed to the principles enshrined in its 
statute. Today we are considering once again 
the report of the IAEA to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. That report 
shows that during the past year the Agency 
has fulfilled the enormously important func- 
tions with which it is entrusted. We have 
before us a draft resolution of the Assembly 
which constitutes the Assembly's action on 
the report of the IAEA. Australia is a co- 
sponsor of that resolution — A/30/.15 — and it 
hopes and believes that the resolution will be 
adopted by consensus. 

In discussing the work of the Agency, on 
this occasion, | believe it is essential to refer 
to the role the Agency plays in support of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). In 
1985 the NPT will be reviewed for the third 
time. The NPT is vital in several respects. 

First, no other arms control treaty has been 
adhered to by a larger number of countries. | 
want to emphasise that, in Australia’s view, 
the NPT is first and foremost a nuclear arms 
control treaty. Second, the NPT has had a 
record of effectiveness unmatched by any 
comparable treaty. Third, the NPT has pro- 
vided directly for the security of this world, 
for the security of all member states, signa- 
tories and non-signatories of NPT alike. 

Mr President, | would ask distinguished 
delegates to consider what this world would 
look like without the NPT. Who could say that 
their security would be greater or more 
assured in the absence of the NPT. | think the 
answer is clear. The objective of restraining 
nuclear proliferation is central to the security 
of all of us. The NPT has met that objective 
and it will and must continue to do so. There 
is a very special way in which the NPT is 
unique. That is, its establishment of a system 
of international inspection designed to verify 
compliance with treaty undertakings. That 
system is the most effective in existence and 
should serve as a model for other arms 
control agreements which may require veri- 
fication. 

This is the link between the IAEA and the 
NPT. It is the safeguards system of the 
Agency which performs the required service 
of verification of NPT. 

Mr President, | believe we should all be 
very grateful to the IAEA for providing this 
vital safeguards system and for doing so with 
great effectiveness. When we come to review 
the NPT next year Australia believes we 
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should start from the point of reaffirming the 
indispensible function played by NPT in 
providing for the maintenance of the peace 
and security of this world. We believe too that 
the role played by the Agency safeguards 
system should be fully recognised and en- 
dorsed. 

During the course of that review concern 
will be expressed about the need to further 
implement the provisions of NPT. A good 
deal of that concern will relate to the 
undertakings made under Article V! of the 
treaty. Australia acknowledges those con- 
cerns and indeed shares many of them. This 
is why Australia is unqualifiably committed to 
an end to all nuclear testing and together with 
New Zealand has drawn up and submitted a 
resolution to this Assembly which, if im- 
plemented, would bring about practical prog- 
ress towards a comprehensive nuclear test 
ban treaty. We hope that resolution will 
attract widespread support in the Assembly. 

Mr President, at the beginning of this brief 
statement | referred to the challenge of 
atomic energy. That challenge is felt in 
Australia as strongly if not more strongly 
than perhaps anywhere in the world. Austra- 
lia possesses over 30 per cent of known 
deposits of uranium in the world. This has 
fostered in Australia deep community con- 
sciousness, awareness among ordinary peo- 
ple of the challenge and responsibility of 
nuclear energy. 

Many Australians have thought that 
perhaps the best action Australia could take 
by way of contributing to the non- 
proliferation objective would be to leave 
Australian uranium in the ground. There has 
been a great debate about this issue in 
Australia.2; The clear majority view which has 
emerged in that debate and in the Australian 
community has been that we should mine 
and export some of our uranium for peaceful 
purposes. It is our policy and commitment 
that no Australian uranium will ever be used 
in nuclear weapons. Our membership of the 





1. Article Vi of the NPT states: ‘Each of the Parties 
to the Treaty undertakes to pursue negotiations 
in good faith on effective measures relating to 
cessation of the nuclear arms race at an early 
date and to nuclear disarmament, and on a 
treaty on general and complete disarmament 
under strict and effective international control.’ 
(Ed). 

2. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, 
page 675. i 
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IAEA and our active participation in the NPT 
and the safeguards system is vital to the 
fulfilment of that commitment. 

In conclusion, | want to convey the appre- 
ciation and congratulations of the Australian 
government to Dr Blix, the Director-General 
of the IAEA, and through him to his staff. 
They have done their job with great skill and 
dedication and they have done us all a very 
great service. 


Indian Ocean Festival: 
participation by Aboriginal 
dancers 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, MP, on 
16 November: 


internationally acclaimed Aboriginal dan- 
cer David Guipilil will be performing in the 
Indian Ocean Festival* being held in Perth 
from 28 November to 9 December, the 
Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Clyde 
Holding announced today. 

Gulpilil and two fellow dancers from 
Ramingining, in Arnhem Land, Bobby Buyun- 
dur and Roy Burnalla, will be in Perth on 19 
November to begin a pre-Festival tour of 
performances at metropolitan schools. The 
dancers have a full schedule of performances 
throughout the Festival. 

Hundreds of performers and artists from 
countries around the Indian Ocean will be in 
Perth for the Festival, a colourful two weeks 
of artistic and cultural celebration and ex- 
change. 

Mr Holding said Gulpilil’s participation in 
the Festival was made possible through a 
grant from the Department of Aboriginal 
Affairs. 

‘1 am extremely pleased that Gulpilil and 
his troupe will be able to contribute their 
magnificent skills, along with those of groups 
representing nations around the Indian 
Ocean, in this exciting Festival’, Mr Holding 
said today. 

The dancers have recently finished tours in 
South Australia, Victoria and the ACT. 

‘The people of Perth and their overseas 
guests will, | am sure, be enchanted by the 





* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 8, August 1984, 
page 868. 
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Sixty members of the National Muungano Choir from Kenya were among more than 350 performers from 
22 countries at the second Indian Ocean Festival in Perth, Western Australia (WA). The festival, held from 
28 November to 9 December, was organised by WA educational and cultural bodies to increase 
co-operation and understanding among countries of the region. It featured music and dance groups, arts 
and crafts displays, and films from African and Asian countries, and Australia. A national fund-raising 
drive was held in Kenya to help towards the cost of sending the Muungano choir. The choir received a 
traditional Australian Aboriginal welcome when it arrived at Perth airport. Aboriginal dancer David G ulpilil 
(centre) is pictured performing the welcome dance to the accompaniment of a didgeridoo and clap sticks. 


(AIS photo). 


superb performances of traditional Aborigin- 
al dance that have made Gulpilil renowned 
world-wide’, said Mr Holding. 

Indian Ocean Festival Program Director, Mr 
Derek Holroyde, welcomed Gulpilil’s parti- 
cipation in the Festival. 

‘We are absolutely delighted to have Gulpi- 
lil and these eminent dancers from Arnhem 
Land take part in the Festival. Aboriginal 
performers and artists from around the 
country will be representing both the tradi- 
tional and contemporary art and culture of 
their people’, Mr Holroyde said in Perth 
today. 

Gulpilil won fame as a dancer in the sixties 
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and starred in the films Wa/kabout, Storm 
Boy and The Last Wave. He taught at the 
Connecticut Theatre for the Deaf in the U.S. 
for six years and won international acclaim 
for traditional Aboriginal dancing in many 
Overseas venues. 

Bobby Buyundur has held traditional art 
exhibitions in Canberra, Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, and is a qualified Carpenter. 

Roy Burnalla, a fine dancer and didgeridoo 
player, has also had art works on exhibition. 

When not on tour all three dancers live a 
traditional lifestyle at Ramingining in East 
Arnhem Land and speak English as a second 
language. 
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Arms control and disarmament 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 
November: 


The Labor Party believes that the only safe 
world is a world without nuclear weapons. 
We would get rid of them all immediately if 
we could. The wide community demonstra- 
tions of concern about this issue are entirely 
justified. But we know that nuclear weapons 
will not disappear overnight. The nuclear 
weapons states will not unilaterally disarm. 
The race for arms control and disarmament is 
a marathon — not a sprint. Sadly, there are 
no instant or easy solutions. 

Working for a world safe from the nuclear 
threat cannot be confined to national borders. 
The threat of nuclear war is a global probiem, 
not just an Australian problem. Nothing we 
do, or can do, will allow us to escape the 
catastrophic consequences of a nuclear war, 
wherever it occurs. Nuclear deterrence is the 
only thing holding nuclear weapons apart. 
But the Labor Party does not see deterrence 
as a long-term solution. 

That is why the Labor Government has 
worked tirelessly for a nuclear arms freeze to 
be followed by deep cuts in nuclear arsenals 
leading ultimately to total nuclear disarma- 
ment. That is why the Labor Government has 
never been afraid to tell the superpowers 
what we think, even when we disagree. We 
have done so in Geneva, Washington and 
Moscow. 

The Labor Party is the real disarmament 
party. The Labor Party is the only party with a 
positive and practical program for arms 
control and disarmament. We are im- 
plementing it now. Our alliance with the 
United States, the presence of the joint 
facilities, our export of uranium (a responsi- 
bility under Article IV of the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty) and support for the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty, give us an influence 
and a status in the cause of peace and arms 
control which we could not otherwise have. 

This Government is absolutely committed 
to use that influence as vigorously as possi- 
ble. In 20 months the Labor Government has: 
è taken the initiative in creating a nuclear- 

free zone in the South Pacific; 

è kept alive efforts to create an Indian Ocean 
zone of peace; 
è taken the lead in pushing the superpowers 
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towards a total ban of all forms of nuclear 

testing; 

è proposed the establishment of a fully 
operational global seismic network to 
monitor a ban on nuclear testing and 
upgrade our own seismic monitoring net- 
work; 

è initiated and supported action at the Gene- 
va Conference on Disarmament to prevent 
the arms race spreading into outer space; 

è vigorously opposed French nuclear testing 
in the Pacific including banning uranium 
sales to France as a protest; 

è strongly supported a freeze on the arms 
race; 

èe urged upon the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
the need for deep cuts in nuclear arsenals; 

è been deeply involved in negotiations for a 
treaty outlawing chemical weapons and 
made available to the UN Secretary Gener- 
al expert help in investigating allegations 
of the use of chemical weapons; 

è ratified the inhumane Weapons Conven- 
tion and the Environmental Modification 
Convention; 

è established dialogue with Australian peace 
groups; and 

è established and upgraded the capacity and 
expertise for Australian involvement in 
arms control and disarmament by: 

— appointing our first Ambassador for 
Disarmament; 

— initiating the idea of a peace studies 
centre at the Australian National Uni- 
versity and committing $2 million to 
fund it; 

— establishing a Peace and Disarmament 
Branch in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs; and 

— proposing the establishment of peace 
studies in our schools. 

These are part of a real and practical 

program, a program supported by no other 

political party in this country. 


Aid to Ethiopia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 
November: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that the 
Government would increase aid to Ethiopia 
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by a further $400 000 following recommenda- 
tions made by the joint Government- 
Voluntary Agencies task force. 


Mr Hayden said that the task force had 
recommended more funds be made available 
for internal food distribution costs of non- 
government organisations in Ethiopia. As a 
result the Government decided to provide an 
additional $400 000. This brings the total of 
Australia’s emergency relief in 1984-85 for 
Ethiopia to $11.1 million. 


Mr Hayden said the Government had also 
agreed that cash grants totalling $625 000 
from funds previously announced be made to 
15 Australian non-government organisations 
for use in Ethiopia. 


Meanwhile, following advice from Addis 
Ababa that a fully-laden Boeing 747 could 
damage the runway, Australia has obtained 
Ethiopia's agreement to a Boeing 707 or 
similar freight aircraft which would carry 
principally high protein biscuits provided by 
the Government and by Australian non- 
government organisations. Arrangements 
are in hand for the freight uplift to take place 
within the next seven to ten days. The 
Government would also make funds avail- 
able for sea-freight costs for other voluntary 
aid supplies. 


Mr Hayden said UNICEF would receive 
$250 000 for medicine and $100 000 for other 
supplies for distribution to relief organisa- 
tions in Ethiopia. ICRC would, in addition to 
the $200 000 already approved for a medical 
team, receive $100000 as a cash grant 
towards ICRC operating expenses and 
$150 000 for medical supplies. 


Mr Hayden said that the task force had 
worked well in exchanging information and 
in organising the most efficient and cost- 
effective ways to provide a co-ordinated 
Australian response. The Government 
appreciated the contribution made by the 
agency representatives and was confident 
that the aid would reach those in need. 


Mr Hayden said that the Ethiopian tragedy 
could not be quickly resolved. The Govern- 
ment and the voluntary agencies were con- 
tinuing to co-operate and a mission would 
leave at the end of the month to assess needs 
and capacities. The Government was con- 
tinuing to monitor closely the responses of 
the international community in setting up the 
relief pipeline to which Australian is contri- 
buting. 
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Australian participation in 
international Youth Year 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Education and Youth Affairs, Senator Susan 
Ryan, on 16 November: 


The Minister for Education and Youth 
Affairs, Senator Susan Ryan, today 
announced the Australian Government's 
national program for International Youth 
Year 1985 and launched the official [YY action 
kit. 

Senator Ryan said that the national prog- 
ram had been developed around the Year's 
themes of participation, development and 
peace. The Australian Government was also 
producing a national promotional campaign 
involving radio and television advertise- 
ments. 

The cost of the Australian Government's 
IYY program will be $2.3 million, not includ- 
ing the Community Employment Program 
(CEP) component. 

The Minister said IYY in Australia will aim 
to increase the awareness of the situation of 
young people, aged approximately between 
12 and 25, and to encourage recognition of 
their rights and aspirations by decision 
makers and the public. 

‘An important initiative by the Australian 
Government will be a fundamental review of 
the various forms of assistance to young 
people to be completed in time for the 1985 
Budget. 

‘The Government would like to see young 
people and youth organisations participating 
more in society, particularly in the promotion 
and achievement of peace, and in encourag- 
ing mutual respect and understanding of 
people everywhere’, Senator Ryan said. 

In the national program the peace theme 
will be covered by a national project orga- 
nised on a regional basis, whereby young 
students will be invited to prepare essays, 
paintings and films (videos) on this theme. 

There will be also a major conference of 
agencies involved in overseas work which are 
concerned particularly with the development 
of peace throughout the worid. 

The participation theme will include a 
series of investigations on issues facing 
disadvantaged groups of young people, a 
series of youth art festivals conducted under 
State Government support but promoted and 
supported nationally by the Federal Govern- 
ment and a national lYY hotline involving one 
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radio station in each capital city and sup- 
ported by the popular ABC rock program 
Countdown. 

A large number of Australian Government 
portfolios will be involved in the develop- 
ment theme of IYY. Announcements about 
their initiatives will appear shortly. Much 
project activity will also be undertaken at the 
State and local government level. 

A grant was provided also to the Youth 
Affairs Council of Australia to undertake 
important consultations with young people 
and resulted in the major publication entitled 
Creating Tomorrow Today. This title has 
been adopted as the official slogan for IYY. 

The action kit which the Minister launched 
today has been developed to assist youth and 
community organisations and individuals to 
participate in some way in the Year. 

it includes posters, a directory of Youth 
Affairs contacts in Australia, an IYY logo 
guide, a booklet on what young people have 
said about issues important to youth, a media 
guide, a brochure aimed at attracting spon- 
sors for activities, a calendar, a newsletter 
and other information. 

Action kits are being distributed at present 
to State and Territory IYY committees for 
general distribution and should be available 
within a week. 

The national IYY program will be adminis- 
tered by the Office of Youth Affairs. 


Australian participation in 
international Youth Year: CEP 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Employment and Industrial Relations, Mr 
Ralph Willis, MP, on 16 November: 


As part of Australia’s contribution to inter- 
national Youth Year 1985 (IYY) 108 unem- 
ployed women and Aborigines will be re- 
cruited to staff an ‘International Youth Year 
Development’ project under the Community 
Employment Program (CEP). 

The Minister for Employment and Indust- 
rial Relations, Mr Ralph Willis, and the 
Minister for Education and Youth Affairs, 
Senator Susan Ryan, said the project will 
receive a Federal grant of $1.8 million and will 
provide employment for an average of 35 
weeks for participants in centres around 
Australia. 

‘The project will provide work experience 
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for CEP participants and will support an 
important international event designed to 
heighten the public’s awareness of the issues 
facing young people in the 1980s,’ the 
Ministers said. 

The project’s major aim will be to encour- 
age and assist participation by disadvantaged 
young people in IYY activities. 

it will supplement the work of the voluntary 
youth sector which has already started to 
build links with disadvantaged and minority 
groups of young people who often feel left 
out of national planning and decision making. 

The project will also provide staff in all 
capital cities to encourage young people to 
become actively involved in youth arts festiv- 
als which are planned for 1985, and to build 
effective networks to promote communica- 
tion and mutual support within the youth arts 
area. 

The United Nations’ theme for International 
Youth Year 1985 is ‘Participation, Develop- 
ment and Peace’. 

Australia’s official activities are being plan- 
ned as a collaborative arrangement involving 
Federal and State Governments, the Austra- 
lian Council of Local Government Associa- 
tions, the Confederation of Australian Indus- 
try, the Australian Council of Trade Unions 
and the Youth Affairs Council of Australia. 

The International Youth Year Development 
project has been sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Youth Affairs under 
the Australian Government component of 
CEP. 


National IYY program 


The National IYY Program has five compo- 
nents. The first three are the IYY themes; 
peace, participation and development. The 
fourth is the general promotional work 
including a national advertising and publicity 
campaign, public relations activity designed 
to raise community awareness and the 
promotion of discussions of youth issues. 
The fifth component involves the policy 
development work which either is related 
directly to IYY or has been given a particular 
significance because of it. 


The IVY themes 
Peace 


There will be two major activities under this 
theme. The first is a project designed to 
involve students in the peace theme. 
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Throughout Australia students will be invited 
to prepare essays, paintings and films 
(videos) on this theme. 

Through a regional process of selection the 
work of 48 young people will be selected, 16 
from each category. These young people will 
be invited to Canberra as guests of the 
Australian Government. Their work will be 
published in late 1985. The paintings and 
films will be exhibited throughout Australia in 
1986 which is International Year of Peace. 

The second project will be a major confer- 
ence of agencies involved in overseas work 
and which are particularly concerned with the 
development of peace throughout the world. 
The conference will promote the involvement 
of young people in the work of the agencies 
and encourage their interest in the problems 
that the agencies are trying to overcome. 


Participation 


There will be three activities under this 
theme. The first will be a series of investiga- 
tions on issues facing particularly disadvan- 
taged groups of young people. 

The groups involved are young women in 
Australia, young Aboriginals, young non- 
English speaking people, young disabled 
people, and young people living in isolated 
rural areas. In each case major investigations 
into these issues will be undertaken involving 
governments and those non-government 
organisations which are concerned vitally 
with the needs of the different groups. 

Networks involving these special groups 
will be developed further. Five major publica- 
tions resulting from these investigations will 
be published at the end of 1985. The 
development of these projects will be sup- 
ported by a major Community Employment 
Program project costing approximately $1.4 
million. 

it is intended that those publications will 
become the basis of further policy develop- 
ment work by the Australian Government. 

The second activity under the participation 
theme would involve the youth arts. 
Throughout Australia a number of youth arts 
festivals will be conducted under State 
Government support. These festivals will be 
promoted and supported nationally by the 
Federal Government. 

it is intended that in conjunction with the 
Australian Bicentennial Authority, 1985 will 
begin to meld the youth arts festivals into a 
cohesive national program leading to a major 
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national arts festival in 1988. A major Com- 
munity Employment Program project, cost- 
ing approximately $40000, is to be im- 
plemented to support the festivals. A series of 
music concerts will be organised in conjunc- 
tion with ABC TV and a number of radio 
stations throughout the country. The purpose 
will be to promote the work of lesser known 
bands. 

A number of other activities are being 
organised through bodies such as the Special 
Broadcasting Service, and through grants 
which have been made to bodies involved in 
youth arts. In particular, a number of major 
grants will be made through the Australia 
Council's Youth Arts Incentive Scheme. An 
IYY concert will be organised with the 
Australian Youth Orchestra. 

The third activity involving this theme will 
be to engage young people's participation 
through radio networks. In November- 
December 1984 a national telephone-radio 
hook-up for two to three weeks will ask young 
people how they would like to be involved in 
IYY. During 1985, radio stations in conjunc- 
tion with the Australian Government will 
conduct regular widespread discussions on 
youth issues. 


Development 


The development theme of IYY is to be 
undertaken across a large number of Austra- 
lian Government portfolios. 

Major grants under the Community Em- 
ployment Program costing approximately 
$400 000 have been underway for some time 
now and are designed to employ young 
people working with Federal-State Govern- 
ments and the non-government sector to 
develop and improve youth networks 
throughout the country. A grant was pro- 
vided also to the Youth Affairs Council of 
Australia to undertake important consulta- 
tions with young people resulting in the 
major publication Creating Tomorrow Today. 
Numerous other projects are underway of 
which the following are but a selection: 

è a series of TV programs for children and 
adolescents by the Australian Children’s 
Television Foundation; 

è adoption of the International Youth Theme 
for 1985 by the World Tourism Organisa- 
tion; 

è establishment of an ACT Youth Bureau: 

è production of a 100-page statistical bulletin 
Profile of Youth; 
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More than 2000 school children — ne m region, South Fasi pe and Australia ok part in sprm 
second Pacific School Games staged in Melbourne as part of Victoria's 150th Anniversary celebrations. 
The first Pacific School Games were held in Brisbane, prior to the Commonwealth Games in 1982. 
Overseas teams competing were from the Solomon Islands, Papua New Guinea, New Zealand, Malaysia 
and Singapore. All the children competing were aged from 10 to 19. The games were for swimming and 
track and field events. Pictured are young competitors from the Solomon Islands, Anna Besta, Katherine 
Kosui and Nelly Tuni, during a break in the competition in the track and field events, at Olympic Park 


Stadium in Melbourne. (AIS photo). 


è a project entitled Lega/ Aid Needs of 
Youth; 

è the production of a booklet for young 
people entitled Your Rights and Responsi- 
bilities in Employment; 

è enhancement of road safety information 
base for secondary schools; 

è the production of a booklet for young 
people entitled Exp/oitative Employment 
Practices; and 

è special awards to overseas youth training 
in repatriation institutions. 


Promotional work 


A national promotion campaign will be 
undertaken in order to raise community 
awareness about IYY and about young 
people and the issues that face them. 

The national campaign will involve TV and 
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radio advertising and the production of a 
considerable amount of printed material 
including a resource kit to enable both 
younger and older people to become in- 
volved in lYY. 

Through its promotional work, the Austra- 
lian Government will seek to enlist the aid of 
all sectors in the community, but particularly 
the corporate sector, in becoming involved in 
young people’s issues. 


Youth policy developments 


During 1985 some important youth policy 
developments will be considered. The Au- 
stralian Government has asked the Organisa- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment in Paris to review Australia’s youth 
policies and programs. The final report of the 
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team of experts enlisted by the OECD will be 
considered by the Government in early 1985. 

The Inquiry Into Labour Market Programs 
also will report by late 1984. Much of this 
report will concern youth employment and 
training programs. 

in the 1984 Budget, the Treasurer 
announced that a fundamental review of 
income support arrangements for young 
people will be completed in time for the 
1985-86 Budget. 

Apart from these major reviews a number 
of other special policy developments will be 
finalised, including the Supported Accom- 
modation Assistance Program for young 
people in crisis accommodation, develop- 
ments under the Community Youth Support 
Scheme and a review of youth employment 
services for young ethnic groups conducted 
by the Australian Institute of Multicultural 
Affairs. 

The Government has been reviewing the 
training needs of youth workers in Australia. 
A major conference was organised in 1984 
and since then conferences have been held in 
all States and Territories. The results of these 
studies will be finalised during 1985. 

The Government also has been supporting 
a feasibility study into the development of an 
Australian Youth Foundation. The results of 
the feasibility study are expected by early 
1985. 


Contacts 


The national IYY program is being adminis- 
tered by the Office of Youth Affairs. The 
Office is also providing a secretariat to the 
National IYY Co-ordinating Committee. Furth- 
er information on the program can be 
obtained from the IYY Officer, PO Box 826, 
Woden, ACT, 2606. Telephone (062) 897540 
for media enquiries and (062) 897563 for 
general enquiries. 


Australia-Indonesia maritime 
boundaries 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 16 November: 


Following is the text of joint press releases 
released today at the conclusion of Australia- 
indonesia maritime boundary talks in 
Jakarta: 

A further meeting between officials’ de- 
legations of Australia and Indonesia on 
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maritime boundaries delimitation was held in 
Jakarta on 14-16 November 1984. 

The Australian delegation was led by Mr 
J.H. Brook, First Assistant Secretary, Legal 
and Consular Division, Department of Fore- 
ign Affairs, while the Indonesian delegation 
was led by Ms P.M. Luhulima, Director, Legal 
and Treaties Affairs, Department of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The meeting was conducted in a friendly 
and co-operative atmosphere. The exchange 
of information and expression of views have 
improved each delegations’ understanding of 
a number of issues related to the delimitation 
of maritime boundaries. The delegations 
have agreed to report the results of the 
meeting to their Governments, with a recom- 
mendation that a further meeting be held in 
Canberra at a mutually convenient time in 
1985. 


Defence: Australia’s new tactical 
fighter aircraft 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, MP. at the Government Aircraft 
Factories, Avalon, Victoria, on 16 November: 


it gives me great pleasure to be here today 
to celebrate the roll-out of the first F/A-18 
Hornet assembled in Australia. 

This aircraft has probably attracted more 
praise than any previous fighter plane. | don’t 
wish to compete with the superlatives which 
were lavishly distributed at the hand-over last 
month in St Louis of the first RAAF Hornet. 
Instead | want to emphasise the Govern- 
ments commitment to the upgrading of 
Australia’s defence capability and the role in 
this program of the F/A-18. Providing for 
national defence is the most fundamental of 
all Government responsibilities. The Govern- 
ment is addressing this responsibility in a 
sensitive and effective manner. 

First, we have given very high priority to 
promoting friendly and co-operative relations 
with and among the countries in our immedi- 
ate region. Those relations today are marked 
by an unprecedented degree of closeness 
and mutual confidence. This is an important 
contribution to reducing the risk of armed 
conflict. 

Second, we have supported measures that 
promote a stable international order, espe- 
cially the stability of the strategic nuclear 
balance. We have done this through: 
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A two-seater version of the FIA-18 Hornet being assembled at the Government Aircraft Factories, Avalon, 


Victoria. (AIS photo). 


è promoting effective arms control and dis- 
armament measures. Labor will never 
contemplate a nuclear weapons option for 
this country; 

è through ensuring that ANZUS is a close 
and effective partnership; and 

@ through our involvement in international 
peacekeeping operations in situations of 
acute international tension. 

Third, there is Australia’s defence effort 
itself. Here we aspire to a capability that is 
visibly defensive and sufficiently potent to be 
a credible deterrent. In Government we have 
increased defence spending substantially. It 
is our firm intention to maintain significant 
growth in defence spending and a greater 
degree of defence self-reliance. 

In our first two Budgets we have increased 
defence expenditure at an average rate of 
about 3.7 per cent in real terms. This 
compares with an average increase under the 
Fraser Government of about 2.5 per cent. This 
shows the nonsense of our opponents’ talk 
about our so-called ‘cuts’ in defence spend- 
ing. The fact is that under Labor defence 
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spending has increased more rapidly than 
under our predecessors. 

The Government is taking advantage of our 
current favourable security outlook to con- 
centrate on investments that will consolidate 
and enhance our defence capability over the 
longer term — particularly investments in 
major equipment and facilities. 

The F/A-18s are perhaps the most impress- 
ive and tangible expression of this policy to 
date. They will make a major contribution to 
our ability to present ourselves as a formid- 
able and independent defence presence in 
our region. 

The versatility of the F/A-18s, as a tactical 
fighter, in all weather conditions, its man- 
oeuvrability and its ease of maintenance all 
make it particularly suited to our needs. This 
aircraft is also in the forefront of technology 
and, because of its advanced design, will be 
assured of long service with the RAAF. 

The introduction of the F/A-18 into the 
RAAF will also greatly benefit the Australian 
defence industry. This is by far the largest 
single defence project ever managed in 
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Australia and it will provide the dominant 
workload for the Australian aircraft industry 
for quite a few years to come. 

The Australian aerospace industry is also 
benefitting substantially from the F/A-18 
program. The Government is providing capit- 
al infrastructure and training to the value of 
$94.5 million for the manufacture of compo- 
nent parts and for the assembly of engines 
and aircraft. 

This work, and associated offset work, will 
involve some 2000 jobs in the industry over 
the next 10 years. 

The Australian building industry will also 
benefit from the project as there will be 
extensive work this year to prepare the RAAF 
Base at Williamtown, NSW, for the introduc- 
tion of the F/A-18 and to re-develop the RAAF 
Base at Tindal in the Northern Territory. 

In the establishment of a new level of 
security for the north and for Australia as a 
whole, the F/A-18 will play a vital role for 
many years to come. 

The Government Aircraft Factories and all 
those associated with this project can be 
proud of their contribution to that achieve- 
ment. 


EC agricultural export subsidies: 
butter sales* 


Joint news release issued by the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, and the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 20 
November: 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade, Mr Bowen, and the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr Kerin, said today that 
they welcomed progress made in urgent 
international dairy discussions which had 
taken place in Europe during the last two 
weeks towards retrieving an extremely diffi- 
cult situation in the International Dairy 
Arrangement (IDA). The crisis in world dairy 
trade had been caused entirely by a unilateral 
decision by the EC to dispose of a large 
quantity of surplus butter at prices which 
constituted a flagrant breach of the IDA. 

Following discussions with dairy industry 
representatives Australia took part in urgent 





* See also AFAR, Voiume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 
757 and No. 10, October 1984, page 1152. 
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meetings with New Zealand and the Commis- 
sion of the European Economic Community 
in Brussels, and subsequently within the 
international Dairy Products Council in Gene- 
va, to seek ways of reviving the IDA and 
restoring a basis for continuing international 
co-operation in respect of dairy trade prob- 
lems. 

A prime objective was to ensure that any 
negotiated outcome was without prejudice to 
the commercial interests of the Australian 
dairy industry. 

Significant progress only became possible 
when the Commission agreed to a request 
from Australia and New Zealand to withdraw 
its regulation authorising the surplus dispos- 
al in breach of the IDA before uncontrollable 
price cutting wars broke out in all major dairy 
markets. The particular regulation will 
however have operated for sufficient time to 
enable traders in the EC to complete transac- 
tions involving possibly 200000 tonnes of 
butter to the USSR, and the repercussions of 
this will affect world markets for some time. 

The Commission had also agreed not to 
repeat its unilateral action and gave a clear 
commitment to enter into detailed prior 
consultations with members of the Interna- 
tional Dairy Products Council in the event that 
it was unable to manage the stocks problem 
which had been created by excess production 
and the stimulus of the Common Agricultural 
Policy. 

Nevertheless, the Ministers noted that the 
EC’s action could still have a serious adverse 
effect on the ability of other major dairy 
exporting countries to make sales in the 
short-term at prices consistent with the IDA 
minimum export prices. Damage has been 
done in the market place and it will take time 
for this damage to be repaired. In the interim, 
it has been agreed that all IDA members, 
other than the EC, are entitled to take action 
to safeguard their positions, for example by 
making sales at below the IDA minimum 
prices for butter and butter oil. Urgent 
consultations are being held with the Austra- 
lian dairy industry about what safeguard 
action is necessary. 

Australia will, like all other dairy exporting 
countries, continue to be required to observe 
the disciplines of the IDA, subject to any 
safeguard action. The Ministers said that they 
looked to the industry to continue to accept 
these disciplines as part of the overall price of 
preventing a chaotic situation in the worid 
market. 
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Organised by JETRO 





Mr Isao Yonekura, pictured addressing the opening session of the trade mission, in Melbourne. (AIS 


photo). 


Visit by Japanese trade 
mission 


News release issued by the Department of 
Trade, on 21 November: 


The visit of the Yonekura mission to 
Australia was of historic importance and 
would help transform Australia-Japan trade, 
the Secretary of the Department of Trade, Mr 
John Menadue said today. In welcoming the 
30 Japanese business leaders to Australia, Mr 
Menadue likened the importance of the 
mission to the signing of the Trade Agree- 
ment between the two countries in the 
mid-1950s. The mission was led by Mr 
Yonekura, President of C. Itoh, and he was 
accompanied by members representing a 
wide range of manufacturing industries, food 
processing, retail, banking and tourism. 

Mr Menadue said Japan was an important 
target country in the Department of Trade’s 
Export Strategy and a program of market 
development had been formulated under the 
Japan Market Strategy (JMS). 

‘The Government has made a long-term 
commitment to the JMS and the results will 
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emerge over the next decade rather than the 
next year. The Department of Trade is 
building up its own marketing expertise and 
information sources in Australia and Japan 
so as to better service the needs of Australian 
business executives interested in the market. 
We have strengthened our marketing capabi- 
lities in Japan by the appointment of a new 
Senior Trade Commissioner, Mr Denis Gas- 
tin, to co-ordinate JMS activities in all of 
Japan. Mr Gastin has been associated with 
the JMS since its inception. 

‘Australia is being totally realistic about 
what can be achieved. Our approach has 
been to thoroughly research the market and 
provide informed advice on what is required 
for successful entry into the Japanese mar- 
ket. We recognise that persistence and quali- 
ty — as specified by the Douglass mission 
that visited Japan in July — are essential 
themes for success. Companies will need to 
make a strong commitment to the market, 
spend time in developing the right rela- 
tionship with their Japanese partners, and 
adopt quality standards which are higher 
than those generally acceptable in other 
markets. It is also necessary for the Japanese 
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side to have an open mind i.e. be open to 
persuasion that Australia can meet their 
requirements’. 

Mr Menadue urged Australian and 
Japanese companies to take an imaginative 
approach in developing their commercial 
relations; not just the selling of goods but a 
more active involvement by companies on 
both sides such as in joint venture arrange- 
ments. He said two areas of potential for joint 
ventures were pulp and paper and aluminium 
products (especially for the motor vehicle 
industry). 


Arms control and disarmament: 
consultations in Australia with 
U.S. and Soviet officials 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 
November: 


High-level American and Soviet officials 
will come to Australia early next year to 
discuss proposals for arms control and 
disarmament. This has been agreed as a 
result of correspondence between Prime 
Minister Bob Hawke and President Reagan 
and between Foreign Minister Gromyko and 
me. Close and direct contact has been made 
on the issue of nuclear testing during the year 
between Australia, the United States and the 
Soviet Union. It has now been agreed that 
this contact can be taken significantly further. 

President Reagan in a letter of 21 Septem- 
ber to Mr Hawke stated that he would be ‘very 
willing to send to Canberra a high-level team 
of arms control experts and officials to 
discuss these matters in detail with you and 
other officials’. 

‘They would be prepared, at a time conve- 
nient to you, to discuss the substance of the 
issues, including proposals made by Bill 
Hayden in Geneva,’ President Reagan said. 

Mr Hawke in his reply of 16 October said: 
‘Let me also say that | am pleased to accept 
your offer to send a high-level team of arms 
control experts and officials to Australia for 
discussions here. 

I am certain that this would be a most 
productive exercise and | and Bill Hayden will 
be very happy to receive them.’ 

| have conducted a similar exchange with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko. In a letter 
to him on 1 November, | suggested that it 
would be ‘most useful for officials of our two 
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countries to meet for in-depth discussions to 
assist in the mutual understanding of each 
other’s approach to certain other arms con- 
trol and disarmament issues. 

‘On our side we are prepared to take due 
account of the concerns which underlie 
Soviet positions on a number of issues of 
importance to the world, including notably 
the chemical weapons convention and mea- 
sures to avoid extension of the arms race to 
outer space. 

‘lf you were agreeable to this idea could | 
suggest that such a meeting take place in 
Moscow or Canberra, at our mutual conveni- 
ence, early in the new year.’ 

Mr Gromyko’s reply, received on 19 
November, stated that the Australian propos- 
al for a meeting between Australian and 
Soviet officials ‘to exchange views on a 
number of issues, including the prohibition of 
chemical weapons and prevention of arms 
race in outer space, appeals to us.’ 

The discussions between Australia and the 
superpowers are part of — and the result of 
— the Government's tireless program of work 
in international forums for a nuclear freeze to 
be followed by deep cuts in nuclear arsenals 
leading ultimately to total nuclear disarma- 
ment. 

In its 20 months of office, this Government 
has: 


è taken the initiative in creating a nuclear- 
free zone in the South Pacific; 


è kept alive efforts to create an Indian Ocean 
zone of peace; 


è taken the lead in pushing the superpowers 
towards a total ban on all forms of nuclear 
testing; 

è proposed the establishment of a fully 
operational global seismic network to 
monitor a ban on nuclear testing and 
upgrade our own seismic monitoring net- 
work; 

è initiated and supported action at the Gene- 
va Conference on Disarmament to prevent 
the arms race spreading into outer space; 


è vigorously opposed French nuclear testing 
in the Pacific including banning uranium 
sales to France as a protest: 

è strongly supported a freeze on the arms 
race; 

è urged upon the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
the need for deep cuts in nuclear arsenals; 

è been deeply involved in negotiations for a 
treaty outlawing chemical weapons and 
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made available to the UN Secretary Gener- 

al expert help in investigating allegations 

of the use of chemical weapons; 

è ratified the Inhumane Weapons Conven- 
tion; 

è established dialogue with Australian peace 
groups; and 

è established and upgraded the capacity and 
expertise for Australian involvement in 
arms control and disarmament by: 

— appointing our first Ambassador for 

Disarmament; 

— initiating the idea of a Peace Studies 
Centre at the Australian National Uni- 
versity and committing $2 million to 
fund it; 

— establishing a Peace and Disarmament 
Branch in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs; and 

— proposing the establishment of peace 
studies in our schools. 

These are part of a real and practical 
program, a program supported by no other 
political party in this country. In the latest 
stage of this program, discussions between 
high-level Australian, American and Soviet 
officials will take place in Canberra early in 
1985. Detailed arrangements for these talks 
are already underway. The Government be- 
lieves that the task with which they will deal is 
not only crucial but also urgent. 


Apartheid: visit by the President 
of the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today deplored reports that the 
South African Government was considering 
taking legal action against prominent church- 
man, intellectual and activist, Dr Allan 
Boesak. 

Dr Boesak recently visited Australia under 
the Government's special anti-apartheid visi- 
tors’ program.* The alleged charges stem 
from statements attributed to Dr Boesak in an 
interview with the Sydney Morning Herald. 

Mr Hayden said he had been greatly 
impressed by Dr Boesak, who was clearly 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, 
page 1142. 
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rik A 
Dr Allan Boesak (AIS photo). 


committed to bringing about the abolition of 
South Africa’s apartheid system by peaceful 
means. 

Mr Hayden said that Dr Boesak, like 1984 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, Bishop Tutu, who 
visited Australia earlier this year, had met 
numerous public figures and community 
groups throughout Australia. By attempting 
to discredit Dr Boesak, the South African 
Government had shown yet again that it 
preferred to try to silence its critics, rather 
than to address the root cause of discontent 
in South Africa, namely the apartheid system. 


Australia to implement Vienna 
Sales Convention 


News release 
General, Senator Gareth Evans, 
November: 


issued by the Attorney- 
on 22 


The Standing Committee of Common- 
wealth and State Attorneys-General (SCAG) 
has agreed that Australia should recognise 
the Vienna Sales Convention. 

The Attorney-General, Senator Evans, 
announced this today in his address to open 
the Asian Pacific Regional Trade Law seminar 
in Canberra. 

Attended by 250 people, including 40 from 
25 overseas nations, the seminar was 
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arranged to enable speakers and participants 
from the Asian-Pacific region to meet to 
discuss international trade law issues re- 
levant to the region. It is being conducted by 
the Attorney-General’s Department in asso- 
ciation with the Secretariat of the United 
Nations Commission on International Trade 
Law and the Asian-African Legal Consultative 
Committee. 

Senator Evans said SCAG had directed that 
a Bill be drafted to be passed by the States 
and the Northern Territory to implement the 
provisions of the Vienna Sales Convention. 
He hoped the legislation would be ready by 
the end of next year. 

The Convention’s purpose is to provide 
uniform rules to govern both the formation 
and operation of contracts for the internation- 
al sale of goods. 

Since the Convention was formulated in 
1980, it has been recognised by six countries. 
A minimum of ten countries is required for 
the Convention to become operative. 

Senator Evans said the Government was 
also taking steps to implement the Conven- 
tion on the Settlement of Disputes between 
States and Nationals of other States. This 





"A 


The president of the Law Society of Zimbabwe, Mr S.J.R. Chihambakwe, visited Australia in 


Convention was concluded under the au- 
spices of the World Bank with the object of 
promoting private investment in developing 
countries. 

Senator Evans also reported for the first 
time further progress in negotiations with the 
People’s Republic of China in developing a 
model arbitration clause for Australia-China 
trade. 

‘Following discussions between an officer 
of my Department and his counterpart in the 
Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations and 
Trade last month, there has been agreement 
in principle on a statement of principles on 
arbitration relating to Australia-China trade,’ 
he said. 

‘That statement encourages the parties to 
settle disputes arising from or in relation to 
contracts through friendly consultations, con- 
ciliation and other mutually acceptable 


means. 

‘Should the parties be unable to settle their 
dispute by these means, they may have 
recourse to arbitration which will be con- 
ducted by an arbitration institution in China, 
Australia or a third country which is mutually 
accepted.’ 








= 


October-November to study law reform, human rights, solar energy and electricity development. In 
Canberra, his program included talks with the Attorney-General, Senator Gareth Evans, a meeting with 
Zimbabwe students at the Australian National University, a visit to the Institute of Aboriginal Studies, and 
talks with officials of the Department of Foreign Affairs, the Department of Trade, the Human Rights 
Commission and the Commonwealth Ombudsman. He also visited Sydney, Adelaide and Perth. Mr 
Chihambakwe, (second from left), is pictured with Zimbabwe students, (from left), Mr Ben Taka 
Mutandadzi; Mr David Gwaze; and Mr Ali Chivuya, at the Australian National University. (AIS photo). 
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Detention in Vietnam of 
Australian yachtsman 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, has welcomed information 
provided to the Australian Government by 
the Vietnamese authorities that Michael 
Flecker, the Australian yachtsman who has 
been detained in Vietnam since 21 July, is to 
be released by 29 November. 

On 20 November the Australian Consul in 
Hanoi was called to the Vietnamese Foreign 
Ministry and was informed of the date of 
release. 

Australian consular officials are arranging 
for Mr Flecker’s departure from Vietnam and 
will be able to assist with his onward travel. 
Arrangements are also being made for Mr 
Flecker to make telephone contact, as soon as 
possible after his release, with his family who 
were notified of the release date on 20 
November. 

The agreement by Vietnam to release Mr 
Fiecker, following a series of consular visits to 
Mr Flecker in southern Vietnam, has demons- 
trated that the Government's efforts over the 
past 18 months to develop a normal and 
positive relationship with Vietnam have cre- 
ated a basis for productive exchange with the 
Vietnamese authorities. 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, 
page 1140. 


Australian firm awarded overseas 
construction contracts 


Joint news release issued by the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, and the Minister for 
Housing and Construction, Mr Chris Hurford, 
MP, on 23 November: 


We congratulate Leighton Holdings Limited 
on its success on securing three major 
overseas construction contracts worth $116 
million. 

The contracts are for the turnkey construc- 
tion of a $50 million major hospital at Telok 
Intan in Malaysia, the re-development of the 
international airport terminal in Brunei and a 
$40 million joint venture to construct student 
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and staff accommodation at the Arabian Gulf 
University in Bahrain. 

The $26 million Brunei airport contract, the 
first success in Brunei for an Australian 
construction firm, involves major re- 
development of the present passenger ter- 
minal site to cope with that country’s rapidly 
increasing air traffic. On this Brunei project, 
Leighton is working with consultant Aeroport 
de Paris, which has been associated with 
many significant airport developments, in- 
cluding the highly acclaimed Charles de 
Gaulle airport. 

The Bahrain contract followed more than a 
year of marketing effort by the Leighton 
representative in the Middle East, supported 
by frequent visits of Australian-based staff. 

These successes again demonstrate the 
ability of an Australian firm to compete 
successfully in the highly competitive inter- 
national construction field. 

We applaud Leighton’s for its persistent 
effort to market its services offshore. Such an 
approach is an essential element of a suc- 
cessful export marketing strategy. 


Amendments to Australian 
citizenship laws 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 23 November: 


Significant amendments to the Australian 
citizenship laws came into effect on 22 
November. The amendments were passed by 
Federal Parliament last month. The Minister 
for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs said the 
changes resulted from the Government's 
commitment to ensure that all Australians 
were treated equally under the Citizenship 
Act. The previous laws had discriminated in 
important areas between persons on the 
basis of ethnic origin, sex and marital status. 

Mr West said that, from today: 

è the qualifying period after which migrants 
could apply for citizenship has been re- 
duced from 3 to 2 years; 

è the English language requirement for 
citizenship had been reduced from an 
adequate to a basic knowledge of English. 
Persons over 50 years of age will not need 
to have any knowledge of English; 

è the Administrative Appeals Tribunal will be 
able to determine appeals from persons 
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who had lost citizenship or whose applica- 

tions to become citizens have been unsuc- 

cessful; 

è mothers will have the same rights as 
fathers in determining their child's 
citizenship; 

è non-citizen children adopted in Australia 
by an Australian citizen will automatically 
be Australian citizens; 

è administration of the Citizenship Act will be 
more flexible for persons who need to 
spend time outside Australia during the 
qualifying period; and 

è applications will be able to be deferred in 
many circumstances to enable persons to 
meet the requirements. In the past such 
applicants had to be rejected. 

Mr West said information leaflets about the 
new requirements are available from offices 
of his Department and Migrant Resource 
Centres. 


South Pacific nuclear free zone 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 25 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, noted today that a working 
group of senior officials from member coun- 
tries of the South Pacific Forum meeting at 
Suva from 13 to 16 November 1984 had 
successfully completed initial work aimed at 
preparing a draft of a treaty on a nuclear free 
zone in the region in time for it to be 
considered by the next meeting of Heads of 
Government of Forum countries at Rarotonga 
in August 1985. 

Mr Hayden said the working group, with 
Australia in the chair, had made good 
progress towards identifying the elements of 
a treaty and had set up a legal drafting 
sub-committee which would have its first 
meeting in December. The full working group 
would next meet in Australia in late January 
1985. 

Mr Hayden recalled that the Forum at its 
meeting in Tuvalu in August 1984 had, at the 
initiative of the Australian Government, de- 
cided to establish the working group and 
directed it to examine the substantive legal 
and other issues involved in establishing a 
nuclear free zone in the region with a view to 
preparing the draft of a treaty. The Forum had 
provided the working group with guidance in 
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the form of a set of principles concerning the 

proposed nuclear free zone and had 

appointed Australia to chair the group. The 

Forum had also asked the working group to 

consider proposals by Nauru to strengthen 

the London Dumping Convention. 

The following are the principles set out by 
the Tuvalu Forum: 

è that South Pacific countries should be free 
to live in peace and independence and to 
run their own affairs in accordance with the 
wishes and traditions of their people; 

è South Pacific countries should enjoy 
peaceful social and economic development 
free from the threat of environmental 
pollution; 

è South Pacific countries acknowledge ex- 
isting international treaties, organisations 
and regional arrangements, such as the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty and the Law of the 
Sea Convention, which contribute to their 
objectives; 

è there should be no use, testing or station- 
ing of nuclear explosive devices in the 
South Pacific; 

è no South Pacific country would develop or 
manufacture, or receive from others, or 
acquire or test any nuclear explosive 
device; 

è nuclear activities of South Pacific countries 
should be in accordance with applicable 
international principles and treaties, not- 
abiy the NPT, and take into account 
regional arrangements; and 

@ that South Pacific countries retain their 
unqualified sovereign rights to decide for 
themselves, consistent with their support 
for these objectives, their security arrange- 
ments, and such questions as the access to 
their ports and airfields by vessels and 
aircraft of other countries. 

Reference was made to the particular 
importance of the principle of freedom of 
navigation and over-flignt and the Treaty 
obligations of Forum members. 

Representatives of the following countries 
took part in the meeting of the working 
group: 

Australia, Cook Islands, Fiji, Nauru, New 
Zealand, Niue, Papua New Guinea, Tuvalu, 
Vanuatu and Western Samoa. The Federated 
States of Micronesia also attended in its 
status as an observer at the Forum. The 
working group decided that members of the 
Forum who were not able to be represented 
at the meeting would be informed of its 
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deliberations to facilitate their participation at 
future meetings. 

In commenting on the progress made by 
the working group, Mr Hayden said it was 
virtually unprecedented in the negotiation of 
major treaties for the precise legal drafting of 
articles to begin so early. The rapid progress 
achieved by the working group reflected the 
strong concern of Forum member countries 
to take concrete steps toward nuclear arms 
control and disarmament by regional initia- 
tives in support of global disarmament 
objectives. It also reflected the determination 
of the Australian Government to move as 
quickly as possible across a broad front in all 
available forums towards real arms control 
and disarmament. 


New Caledonia: support for 
self-determination 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that New Caledonia 
represented one of the last vestiges of 
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colonialism in the South Pacific. Australia 
strongly supports the principle of self- 
determination and would like to see New 
Caledonia join the community of South 
Pacific countries as soon as is realistically 
possible. It supports the peaceful political 
evolution of New Caledonia to 
independence,': determined in accordance 
with the wishes of the people there, free from 
outside interference. 

Australia supports the 1984 Tuvalu Forum 
communique which calls on all the involved 
parties to maintain dialogue to ensure that 
the transition to an independent multi-racial 
New Caledonia is achieved speedily and 
peacefully within a shorter time scale than 
presently envisaged by the French Govern- 
ment. At the same time we recognise that 
New Caledonia poses special problems of 
decolonisation because of the special charac- 
ter of its society. 

Australia continues to believe participation 
and dialogue are likely to prove more 
productive than withdrawal, and was dis- 
appointed that the Territorial Assembly elec- 
tions should have taken place under such 
political tensions. Australia condemns the 
use or threat of violence and terrorism from 
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Three of Australia’s most distinguished 
classical musicians — Donald Hazelwood, 
Ann Menzies and Rachel Valler — toured 
South East Asia in November. Touring as the 
Hazelwood Trio, they visited Thailand, Viet- 
nam, Burma, Singapore and Brunei. The trio 
performed concerts and held workshops for 
local music students. Donald Hazelwood is 
concertmaster of the Sydney Symphony 
Orchestra, a position he has held since 1965. 
He has toured extensively as a violinist 
within Australia and overseas. Rachel Valler 
is a leading chamber music performer on 
piano, well known in Australia as an associ- 
ated artist with international recitalists, while 
Ann Menzies is second clarinet with the 
Sydney Symphony Orchestra. On 17 Novem- 
ber the trio arrived in Bangkok where they 
performed with the Bangkok Symphony 
Orchestra and held a workshop. They 
travelled to Hanoi on 21 November, to 
Rangoon on 24 November, to Singapore on 
27 November and Bandar Seri Begawan on 
30 November. In Singapore they also re- 
corded a program for the Singapore Broad- 
casting Corporation. The tour was organised 
by Musica Viva Australia with funding from 
the Australian Department of Foreign 
Affairs’ Cultural Exchange Program. (AIS 
photo). 
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whatever source to achieve what would 
otherwise be legitimate political objectives. 

Nevertheless it is clear that a broad spec- 
trum of the Kanak community chose not to 
participate in the elections. Consequently the 
results of the elections will not be seen as 
representing the views of one of the Terri- 
tory’s most significant political groups. The 
boycott and subsequent events have demon- 
strated that FLNKS* is a significant political 
force which should be included in future 
political dialogue in New Caledonia. 

Against that background, we believe it 
necessary for the French Government to be 
able to claim that the political institutions 
which it envisages establishing to implement 
a devolution of powers and to provide the 
framework for a formal act of self- 
determination on the Territory’s political 
status, have the confidence of the entire 
electorate. 

Australia believes it desirable that the 
French Government urgently enter into furth- 
er talks with all the Territory’s main political 
groupings to establish a political blueprint 
acceptable to all sections of the community. 
Australia urges all political groupings to 
reject the politics of confrontation and work 
towards the development of a consensus on 
New Caledonia’s political future. 

Australia will take every opportunity to 
make such points to France, the leaders of the 
independence movement and other mem- 
bers of the Forum in order to work towards a 
peaceful political solution. Along with all 
other members of the community of South 
Pacific nations, Australia has a very real and 
direct interest in the course of developments 
in New Caledonia. 


ant 


- See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, 
page 1086. 

-Front de Liberation Kanak et Socialiste (FLNKS) 
was formed by New Caledonian pro- 
independence groups to replace the previous 
Independence Front. (Ed). 
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Aid to Cambodian returnees and 
African drought victims 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Australia 
would, in response to appeals, provide $1.412 
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million in cash grants for the provision of 

humanitarian assistance in Cambodia, 

Thailand-Cambodia, Botswana and Mali. 

Mr Hayden said the grants would com- 
prise: 

è $650 000 to Australian non-government 
organisations for their humanitarian activi- 
ties for Cambodians; 

è $162 000 to the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees for its Cambodian 
returnees program; 

è $250 000 to the International Committee of 
the Red Cross for its Thailand-Cambodia 
relief programs; 

è $200 000 to the Government of Botswana 
for drought relief programs; and 

è $100 000 to the United Nations Children’s 
Fund and $50 000 to World Vision Australia 
for drought relief in Mali. 

Mr Hayden said that in Cambodia, Australia 
would continue to assist the civilians who 
had returned to reintegrate into their home- 
land. He said the Government continued to 
be concerned to alleviate the plight and 
suffering being borne by the victims of 
drought in Africa. 

The grants form part of the Australian 
Government's humanitarian response to 
humanitarian situations throughout the 
world and are administered by the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau. 


Aid to Ethiopia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP. on 28 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that plans developed 
over the last 48 hours were now well 
advanced for Australian food aid to be 
discharged in Ethiopia in the next few days to 
help fill a gap in the food pipeline. 

The World Food Program (WFP) has 
advised that a food aid import gap for rural 
drought victims is expected to last about one 
week. The aid flow is scheduled to begin 
again with the arrival of a consignment of 
28 000 tonnes of wheat from Australia which 
the World Food Program has temporarily 
redirected to meet priority humanitarian 
relief needs. WFP is arranging to earmark in 
the consignment 5000 tonnes from Austra- 
lia’s pledge to Ethiopia; the balance of the 
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Thousands of tonnes of wheat, supplied by various relief agencies, arrive in the drought stricken areas of 
Ethiopia. (UNICEF photo). 


redirected shipment will be on WFP’s 
account. 

Mr Hayden said that following advice 
received from WFP of the possibility of 
another gap appearing in the pipeline before 
the end of this year, the main Australian 
wheat shipment, calculated as 16 000 tonnes, 
would be brought forward. Meanwhile a third 
Australian shipment of 6000 tonnes of wheat 
for use in northern Ethiopia-Eritrea is on 
schedule and due to depart in the next 10 
days. 

An air cargo aircraft will leave for Ethiopia 
on 29 November 1984. The cargo will com- 
prise the Australian Government's gift of 20 
tonnes of high protein biscuits to UNICEF and 
flour and biscuits carried on behalf of 
Australian non-government organisations as 
well as canned cheese donated by a private 
company. 

Mr Hayden said other aid arrangements for 
Ethiopia were on schedule; cash payments 
totalling $1.6 million were being paid to 
international organisations for medical and 
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relief supplies and to non-government orga- 
nisations for provisions, internal distribution 
costs and freight; the first Red Cross volun- 
teers were expected to leave for Ethiopia on 8 
December. 


Travel to New Caledonia 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 28 November: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs advised 
today that Australian tourists intending to 
visit New Caledonia should avoid travel 
outside the capital, Noumea, until the current 
disturbances subside and the situation re- 
turns to normal. 

Tourists will be aware of reports of con- 
tinuing disturbances in New Caledonia which 
have affected travel in some parts of the 
interior and the islands. The decision to travel 
remains a personal one, and tourists plan- 
ning to visit New Caledonia should be aware 
of continuing tensions within the Territory. 
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While the situation in Noumea remains calm, 
this could change. Care should be taken to 
avoid demonstrations or disturbances. 

The Department will continue to monitor 
the situation and has suggested that any 
Australians contemplating travel to New 
Caledonia should seek information from the 
Department in Canberra on 062-613305, or 
from offices in the State capitals. 


Australian technology in the 
Asian-Pacific region 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Science and Technology, Mr Barry Jones, 
MP, on 29 November: 


The Minister for Science and Technology, 
Mr Barry Jones, has announced that a recent 
high-level mission to several neighbouring 
South East Asian countries had identified 
great potential for collaboration in selected 
scientific and technological fields. 

‘Collaboration in technological fields is an 
important element in strengthening regional 
bonds and improving overall relations bet- 
ween Australia and its neighbours’ said Mr 
Jones. 

‘It is now well recognised that technology is 
a key factor in economic development’ said 
Mr Jones. ‘But because we have not publi- 
cised our capabilities, countries in the region 
have tended not to consider Australian 
technology in their programs.’ 

The mission was the result of work by the 
Scientific Industries Steering Committee, 
formed to develop stronger regional co- 
operation in science and technology. The 
Committee comprises leading representa- 
tives from industry, tertiary education institu- 
tions and government laboratories. it is 
chaired by Mr Norton Jackson, a well-known 
industrialist who was a member of the 
mission. The other two committee members 
on the mission were Dr John McKellar, 
Associate Dean, School of Mathematics, 
Applied Science and Planning at Mitchell 
College of Advanced Education, and Mr John 
Trippett, Managing Director of Trippett Allan 
and Associates, aerospace systems en- 
gineers. The mission was led by Dr Roy 
Green, Deputy Secretary of the Department 
of Science and Technology. 

The team had detailed discussions with 
counterparts and Ministers in Indonesia, 
Thailand, Singapore and Malaysia on a set of 
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projects in the fields of scientific instrumenta- 
tion, biomedical technology, remote sensing 
and applied microelectronics. All of the 
agencies agreed to participate in defining 
projects, as a result of which a number of 
joint projects are expected to be established 
with considerable benefit both to Australia 
and partner countries. Additional areas for 
follow-up include aerospace, communica- 
tions and microwave technology. 

The Minister said that he was delighted that 
Australia was now being seen as a potential 
partner for regional science and technology 
co-operation. ‘Our approaches have been 
welcomed for we possess high-level capabili- 
ties in a number of fields of direct relevance 
to the region. We also have many common 
goals and problems in the development and 
marketing of technological products’ he said. 

Mr Jones stressed the role that technolo- 
gical co-operation would play in furthering 
understanding and regional harmony. ‘I in- 
tend next year to give a high priority to 
invitations extended by my counterparts in 
the region for me to visit them and discuss 
further the avenues for regional co-operation 
in science and technology’ he said. 


Indian Ocean zone of peace 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 29 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that the 
United Nations had taken positive steps 
towards the convening of an international 
conference to examine the establishment of 
an Indian Ocean zone of peace. 

Mr Hayden said that the First (Disarma- 
ment) Committee of the UN General Assem- 
bly had on 28 November adopted a resolution 
by consensus which directed the UN Commit- 
tee on the Indian Ocean to complete organi- 
sational and preparatory work during 1985 to 
enable an international conference to be held 
in Colombo at the earliest date in the first half 
of 1986. The task of the conference would be 
to examine ways of giving effect to the 1971 
declaration of the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace. 

Mr Hayden said that this positive result 
owed much to Australia’s active participation 
in the work of the UN Committee. Australia 
was a foundation member of the Committee 
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and a member of the five-nation drafting 
group which produced the resolution. The 
Government had always made clear its 
support for the concept of an Indian Ocean 
zone of peace, in line with Labor Party policy 
and its commitment to peace and disarma- 
ment. It was important to seek the widest 
international support for ways in which the 
objective of the creation of the zone of peace 
could be realised. 

Mr Hayden said that, while he acknow- 
ledged that the area was one of continuing 
conflict, for example, in Afghanistan, the 
Horn of Africa and the Gulf, Australia had 
important interests in the region and would 
maintain its activity in support of the ideal of 
a zone of peace. 


Australian foreign policy issues 


Extracts from a speech by the Prime Minister, 
Nir Bob Hawke, MP, to the National Press 
Club, in Canberra, on 29 November: 


| have referred to our place in the world’s 
most dynamic region. If we are to maximise 
our own economic growth we must in- 
creasingly, as | have often put it, mesh our 
economy into the rapidly expanding econo- 
mies of North East, South East Asia and the 
Pacific. Our policies will continue increasingly 
to be directed towards ensuring that we 
contribute to and benefit from the growth of 
these countries, not only in agricultural and 
mineral products but through a range of 
processed and manufactured goods and 
services, applying the best technology avail- 
able. 

One of the most important single develop- 
ments in the world today is the economic 
revolution in China. The productive energies 
of almost a quarter of the world’s population 
are being released by that revolution which is 
opening up China more and more to the 
Western worid — and as a result of our 
endeavours, not those of the Government 
alone, but of the business community as well, 
no country in the Western world is better 
regarded or better placed to be involved, to 
our mutual benefit, with China than Australia. 
We will continue to strengthen this significant 
relationship. 

And in the broader area of international 
trade, we will continue our careful work in the 
international forums to encourage the re- 
sumption of multilateral trade negotiations 
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and to defend Australia’s interests against 
unfair and often subsidised competition in 
world markets. 

And that is an effort we will continue not 
only in defence of Australia’s interests but to 
avoid the great damage, if not disaster that 
could be done to international trade if there 
were to be increasing resort to these prac- 
tices. 

But underlying everything — everything we 
hope for, everything we are working for — is 
the third element of our vision for Australia — 
a world free of the nightmare of nuclear 
catastrophe. 

Long before | became Prime Minister, long 
before | entered Parliament, at every 
appropriate international and national forum, 
and whenever the opportunity arose, | have 
affirmed and reaffirmed my deepest belief, 
that all the efforts to create a more prosper- 
ous, a freer and a fairer society in our own 
community and in the world community, all 
will have been in vain, if we cannot live in a 
world at peace. 

There can be no higher purpose in Govern- 
ment than the pursuit of positively peaceful 
relations between nations and particularly 
the elimination of the threat of nuclear 
devastation and destruction. 


No person and no Party is entitled to claim 
a monopoly of either morality or wisdom in 
these matters. My Party and my Government 
make no such claim. 

But we do claim credit for the hard, 
unremitting, purposeful and effective work 
we have done in bilateral negotiations and all 
relevant international forums to advance the 
cause of effective disarmament, the reduction 
of conventional and nuclear arsenals, the 
prevention of the spread of nuclear weapons, 
the achievement of a convention against 
chemical weapons, the prevention of an 
extension of the arms race into outer space 
and the initiative for a South Pacific nuclear 
free zone. 

This week, Australia obtained a larger vote 
than last year for our resolution to establish 
the processes leading to negotiation of a 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. Again we 
were able, as last year, to persuade the 
superpowers and the other nuclear weapons 
states not to oppose this year’s stronger 
resolution. 


We are doing this work without dramatics, 
without grandstanding, without breast- 
beating — because that, and that alone, is the 
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way anything worthwhile, anything lasting, 
can be achieved. 

This work has been pursued with integrity 
by my Foreign Minister Bill Hayden, assisted 
by our Ambassador for Disarmament and an 
expanded Arms Control and Disarmament 
Branch in the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
We are establishing an independent Peace 
Research Centre at the Australian National 
University. 

We will not pursue the dangerous futility — 
and fatuity — of unilateralism. We are an 
aligned nation and our alliance with the 
United States is an alliance of peaceful and 
defensive purpose. Our Government will 
never initiate offensive action against another 
country. 

And, | repeat, we will continue to pursue 
the constructive work of the past twenty 
months in the field of disarmament so that 
Australia will retain the widespread interna- 
tional respect which was reflected in our 
recent record vote for membership of the 
United Nations Security Council. 


Trade with New Zealand 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 29 November: 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade, Mr Lionel Bowen, said today that 
urgent representations made to him and to 
the Minister for Primary Industry recently 
indicated considerable anxiety among prim- 
ary producers concerning trade with New 
Zealand. Australian farmers are very con- 
cerned at the penetration of their markets by 
subsidised New Zealand primary products, 
including potential imports of sheep meat. 

Mr Bowen said that the difficulty appeared 
to be that when the Closer Economic Rela- 
tions (CER) trade agreement was negotiated 
with New Zealand by the previous Govern- 
ment, no specific safeguard arrangements 
were made in respect of agricultural pro- 
ducts. While the normal GATT provisions 
apply, he said that, bilaterally, the situation 
with respect to many agricultural products 
had apparently been left on the basis of a 
‘gentleman's agreement’ between industries 
not to disrupt one another's markets. 

The absence of specific safeguard arrange- 
ments on agricultural products is causing 
widespread concern in the Australian rural 
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he Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Trade, 
Mr Lionel Bowen, MP. (AIS photo). 


community, Mr Bowen said. He noted that 
the new New Zealand Government had 
decided to scale down subsidies on a number 
of agricultural products. However, this could 
lead to greater efforts to export to Australia. 

‘Furthermore, many Australian producers 
are very concerned that the NZ Government's 
recent devaluation of its dollar by 20 per cent 
has potentially serious consequences for 
them.’ 

Mr Bowen said that the CER agreement 
provided generally for Government-to- 
Government consultations where trade diffi- 
culties occurred and for safeguard action 
where ‘material injury’ was caused or 
threatened to Australian producers. Clearly 
there were potential difficulties at present 
and the Government would act accordingly. 
This action would be in addition to industry- 
to-industry consultations. 


Release of Australian yachtsman 
detained in Vietnam 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 29 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, has welcomed the release of 
Michael Flecker from Vietnam. 

Mr Flecker, 21, of Perth, arrived in Bangkok 
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accompanied by an Australian consular offi- 
cial this evening. He was released following 
four months’ imprisonment in Vietnam and 
payment of a $5000 fine. The Vietnamese 
authorities considered he had violated Viet- 
namese territorial waters and taken unautho- 
rised photographs. 

Mr Flecker had been travelling as a crew 
member of the yacht So Fong. Two French 
women crew members and their children 
were released earlier. The captain of the 
yacht, Mr William Mathers, an American 
citizen, is still in detention at the port city of 
Can Tho in southern Vietnam. Mr Hayden 
said he hoped that the release of Mr Flecker 
would be followed by the finalisation of Mr 
Mather’s case. 
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Antarctic Treaty: twenty-fifth 
anniversary 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 30 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today described the twenty-fifth 
anniversary on 1 December 1984 of the 
signature of the Antarctic Treaty as a signifi- 
cant landmark. 

He said that the Treaty has proven to be a 
uniquely successful instrument of interna- 
tional co-operation. It has ensured that 
Antarctica has remained free from the politic- 
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The Victoria Cross awarded to Captain Hugo Throssell of the 10th Australian Light Horse in World War / 
has been presented to the Australian War Memorial, for its display collection, through a sponsorship 
appeal organised by the Returned Services League (RSL) of Australia. The RSL arranged the purchase of 
the medal from Captain Throssell’s son, Mr Ric Throssell, a former officer of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. Mr Raymond Lord, Managing Director of Smith and Lane Pty Ltd, a major sponsor of and 
contributor to the RSL appeal fund, is pictured (left) presenting the medal to Admiral Sir Anthony Synott 
(right), Chairman of the Council of the Australian War Memorial, with the RSL President, Sir William 
Keys, looking on. 
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world community over the last quarter cen- 
tury, while at the same time fostering 
important scientific research for the benefit of 
all mankind. 

Mr Hayden stressed the importance of the 
provisions in the Treaty which ensure the 
demilitarisation and nuclear-weapons-free 
status of Antarctica. He highlighted its value 
as the first major disarmament treaty binding 
the superpowers and, subsequently, all nuc- 
lear weapons states, and praised its provi- 
sions for inspection with complete freedom 
of access. The Treaty also provides an 
ingenious solution to the problems caused by 
differing attitudes towards territorial 
sovereignty in Antarctica, and thus helps 
avoid international tensions and conflict in 
the area. 

Mr Hayden also emphasised that the Treaty 
guaranteed freedom of scientific investiga- 
tion in Antarctica and encouraged interna- 
tional co-operation through the exchange of 





the Melbourne Cup, was presented this year by New 


information, personnel and the results of 
scientific research. This research was impor- 
tant in many fields, particularly in regard to 
the global climate, ocean currents and the 
behaviour of the upper atmosphere. 

Mr Hayden said that over the years the 
Treaty system had demonstrated a remark- 
able capacity for adaptation to new require- 
ments. In this connection, he cited the 
invitation a year ago to all parties to the 
Treaty to attend future meetings of the 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Parties and the 
introduction of numerous measures aimed at 
protecting the vulnerable Antarctic environ- 
ment. Mr Hayden instanced, in particular, the 
Convention on the Conservation of Antarctic 
Marine Living Resources, noting that Austra- 
lia had played a prominent role in the 
conclusion of the Convention which has its 
international headquarters in Hobart. 

Over the past few years there had been 
growing international interest in Antarctica. 
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Zealand’s Governor General, Sir David Beattie, during his official visit to Australia. Cup winner, Black 
Knight, was bred at the Holmes a Court stud in Western Australia. Black Knight was sired by New Zealand 
horse, Silver Knight, winner of the 1971 Melbourne Cup. Sir David Beattie attended the Melbourne Cup as 
part of his Australian tour which began in Canberra on 31 October and ended in Melbourne on 7 
November. Sir David is pictured presenting the Melbourne Cup to Mrs Janet Holmes a Court, wife of the 
owner of Black Knight, Mr Robert Holmes a Court, at the presentation ceremony at Flemington 
Racecourse in Melbourne. At left is the Governor-General of Australia, Sir Ninian Stephen. (AIS photo). 
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Mr Hayden noted that Antarctica was being 
discussed within the United Nations. He 
emphasised that Australia strongly sup- 
ported the maintenance of the Antarctic 
Treaty system, which continued to serve 
Australian interests very well. 

Mr Hayden said he has no doubt that, as 
international interest and involvement in 
Antarctica grow, the Antarctic Treaty system 
will continue to gain in strength and evolve to 
meet the needs of the next 25 years. 


Alleged proposal to test U.S. 
nuclear missiles in Australia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 30 
November: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Gordon 
Scholes, responded today to press reports 
that a United States document had suggested 
that Australia had been considered for a 
possible role in the U.S. tests of nuclear 
missiles. 

Mr Scholes said that the Government had 
not agreed and would not agree to any 
nuclear missile testing into its territory, its 
airspace, its territorial waters, its fishing zone 
or its prospective Exclusive Economic Zone. 





The Minister for Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP. 
(AIS photo). 
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Books 


HARRIS, Stuart (editor). Australia’s Antarctic 
policy options. Australian National University 
Centre for Resource and Environmental Stu- 
dies, Canberra, 1984. 


Price: $15.95. 


Available from Publications Section, Centre 
for Resource and Environmental Studies, 
Australian National University, GPO Box 4, 
Canberra ACT 2601. 


Dr Harris has compiled a multi-disciplinary 
review of the current challenges facing 
Australia in Antarctica. He aims to stimulate 
greater interaction between various areas of 
expertise and experience in order to analyse 
Australia’s policies, the objectives these poli- 
cies achieve and their underlying assump- 
tions; and to promote public understanding 
and discussion of the issues affecting Austra- 
lia’s position in Antarctica. 


Australian and ASEAN: Challenges and 
opportunities. Report from the Parliamentary 
Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
Defence. Australian Government Publishing 
Service, Canberra 1984. 


Price: $10.00. 


Available from Australian Government Pub- 
lishing Service bookshops. 


As a grouping of Australia’s neighbours, the 
ASEAN countries are of vital political and 
strategic importance to Australia. This report 
examines a range of issues including recent 
developments in ASEAN co-operation, con- 
flicts in Indo-China, Australian defence in- 
terests, migration and refugees, economic, 
aid and trade developments. It also provides 
a summary of the emergence of ASEAN and 
of Australia’s present and future role in that 


region. 


DIBB, Paul (editor). Australia’s external rela- 
tions in the 1980s: the interaction of econo- 
mic, political and strategic factors. Canberra, 
Croom Helm, 1984. 


Price: $19.95. 
The book is the result of a conference of the 
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same title held at the ANU in September 
1982, organised by the University’s Depart- 
ment of International Relations. The confer- 
ence discussed the interaction of economic, 
political and strategic factors in Australia’s 
external relations in the 1980s. 


Paul Dibb, Senior Research Fellow in the 
Department of International Relations at the 
ANU, has compiled the collection of papers 
presented at the conference by people from 
the private sector, government departments 
and Australian academic life. Their general 
aim is to address the question: what can be 
done to provide more effective and better 
co-ordinated external policies for Australia? 


Australian representation 
overseas 


NOVEMBER 
5 Romania 
Mr J.H.A. Hoyle presented his Letter of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 
30 Nepal 
Mr G.B. Feakes presented his Letter of 
Credence as non-resident Ambassador. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


NOVEMBER 

9 Venezuela 
Dr R. Delgado presented his Letter of 
Credence as Ambassador. 

21 Korea 
Mr Dong-Won Lim presented his Letter 
of Credence as Ambassador. 

21 Egypt 
Dr M.S. Ahmed presented his Letter of 
Credence as Ambassador. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 


This journal, first published in 1936 as Current 
Notes on International Affairs, is a monthly 
publication of the Australian Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Canberra. The views expressed 
in articles appearing in AFAR are not necessarily 
those of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
the Australian Government. Provided acknow- 
ledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced 
except where it is indicated that copyright is not 
held by the Australian Government. Enquiries 
about AFAR should be sent to: The Editor, 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record, Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT 2600 Australia. 


Publications 


Publications prepared by the Department about 
Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased 
from Australian Government Publishing Service 
(AGPS) bookshops or through: Mail Order Sales, 
Australian Government Publishing Service, GPO 
Box 84, Canberra, ACT 2601 Australia. 
Titles available: 
Annual Report Department of Foreign Affairs 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record (AFAR) 
Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
Vol } (1937-1938) 
Vol. ii (1939) 
Vol. il (January-June 1940} 
Vol. IV {July 1940-June 1941} 
Vol V {duly 1941-June 1942} 
Vol. VI (July 1942-December 1943) 


Select Documents on International Affairs 
Australian Treaty Series 
Uranium, the Joint Facilities, Disarmament and 
Peace 
Publications on aid: 
ADAB Annual Review 
Bilateral Program 
DAC Memorandum 


Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance |. 


Program (Budget Paper Na. 9) 

Key Statements 

Statistical Summary: Australian Official 
Development Assistance to Developing 
Countries 

Report of the Committee to Review the Austra- 
lian Overseas Aid Program (Jackson Com- 
mittee) 

Other information on overseas aid is available 
from: The Information Unit, Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau, GPO Box 887, Canber- 
ra, ACT 2601 Australia. 
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Basic human rights are still the cherished dream of millions of people, even during 
these closing stages of the 20th century — see articles appearing on pages 1271 to 


1279 of this issue of AFAR. (Sketch by Z. Genek of Canberra). 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 


Human rights: Australian views 


The Australian Government has accorded high priority to the protection and promotion of 
human rights at home and abroad. This reflects increased interest within the Australian 


community in human rights issues. 


A perusal of Hansard indicates the depth of 
parliamentary interest in the subject. The 
media has accorded considerable attention to 
human rights violations in a number of 
countries. A variety of non-governmental 
organisations (NGOs) operating in Australia, 
some with international affiliates, bring to 
light a significant volume of information and 
play an important role in raising public 
awareness. Individuals, some of whom are 
émigrés and have relatives and friends living 
in countries where repression and violence 
occur, also pursue enquiries with the Austra- 
lian Government as to what can be done. 

Human rights issues have assumed a 
significant place on the international political 
agenda. Human rights terminology finds its 
way into the highest multilateral councils — 
resolutions of the UN Security Council make 
reference to concepts such as the right to self 
determination and freedom from discrimina- 
tion. 

But how do these humanitarian concerns 
about the fate of individuals fit into the 
traditional pragmatism of international di- 
plomacy where the interests of states are 
paramount? 

The gross violations of human rights 
during the Second World War led to the first 
significant and explicit entry of human rights 
into international law. The Charter of the 
United Nations signed in San Francisco on 26 
June 1945 contains express references to 
human rights in the preamble and in the six 
articles. In Articles 55 and 56, all members of 
the UN pledge themselves to take joint and 
separate action in co-operation with the 
organisation to promote universal respect 
for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion. 
Article 68 provides for the setting up of a UN 
Commission for the promotion of human 
rights. The Commission on Human Rights 
was established in 1946. 

During the San Francisco conference some 
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delegations argued in favour of including in 
the Charter a ‘Declaration of Human Rights’, 
but the conference did not have enough time 
to discuss the proposals in depth. In 1946, the 
Economic and Social Council moved to set up 
an international bill of rights. The first of its 
three parts was adopted by the General 
Assembly as the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, on 10 December 1948, the 
anniversary of which is celebrated each year 
as Human Rights Day. Although the Universal 
Declaration does not have legally binding 
force, being described as ‘a standard of 
achievement’ for all governments, it consti- 
tutes the foundation for international consid- 
eration of human rights issues. 

Negotiations to draft the other two limbs of 
the International Bill of Rights which took 
place in the UN Commission on Human 
Rights were, however, more complex and 
lengthy. The International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights (ICCPR) and the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights (ICESCR) which give force to 
the principles contained in the Universal 
Declaration, entered into effect in 1976. Some 
60 countries including Australia are parties to 
these Covenants. 

Australia and other countries argue that 
these instruments have achieved such wide 
international acceptance and are of such a 
fundamental character that they have univer- 
sal application. On this basis the Australian 
Government seeks to encourage other gov- 
ernments to respect the rights embodied in 
the Covenants regardless of whether they are 
parties. The fact remains, however, that it is 
easier to rebut the charge that representa- 
tions on human rights constitute improper 
interference in the domestic affairs of other 
governments if the governments in question 
have voluntarily undertaken international 
legal obligations. a 

The instruments which make up the Inter- 
national Bill of Rights were negotiated princi- 
pally as a result of Western pressure and 
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arguably reflect many of the liberal democra- 
tic values on which Western societies are 
based. It is noteworthy, however, that these 
instruments have seldom been criticised 
directly by other governments. Indeed, a 
large number of governments from all re- 
gions have voluntarily become parties to the 
instruments and make reference to the 
principles contained in them in dealings with 
other governments and in the domestic 
political context. It is indeed remarkable that 
given the diversity of the world community, 
human rights principles have proved so 
durable and widely acceptable. 


This is not of course to deny that govern- 
ments disregard or seek to subvert human 
rights principles. Some governments have 
developed more complex strategies to chal- 
lenge the principles embodied in the Bill. One 
approach has been to seek to shift the 
emphasis away from civil and political rights 
which emphasize the rights of the individual. 
Some countries have argued that civil liber- 
ties, such as trade union rights, are a luxury 
they cannot afford. 


in recent years, North-South issues have 
been introduced into debate and resolutions 
in UN human rights bodies. References have 
been made to the achievement of the New 
International Economic Order as a condition 
of respect for human rights. These arguments 
have usually been accompanied by conde- 
mnation of transnational corporations, 
attacks on the Western Group and criticism of 
the oppressive lending policies of interna- 
tional financial institutions. 


There has also been a more thoughtful 
strand in these discussions. A working group 
of the UN Commission of Human Rights is for 
-example drafting an international declaration 
on the right to development. Progress has 
been slow due to political differences be- 
tween North and South, and complex con- 
ceptual problems, notably the question of 
whether human rights can be enjoyed collec- 
tively. This issue has generated much heat 
but little light. It has also become a preoc- 
cupation of UNESCO which has embarked 
upon consideration of ‘people’s rights’. 

The UN Sub-Commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 
has. taken a more practical approach by 
initiating a study on the right to adequate 
food as a human right. Notwithstanding 
these initiatives, relatively little international 
attention has been paid by the UN to the 
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definition and practical application of econo- 
mic rights. 


Australia has sought, without making any 
fundamental concessions on issues of princi- 
ple, to encourage positive and practical 
discussion about economic rights, believing 
that developed countries should respond 
constructively to the genuine concerns of the 
Third World about development issues in the 
context of human rights. 


Possible connections have also been drawn 
between human rights and development 
assistance. Some have argued that aid 
should be used as a sanction or reward to 
encourage recipients to improve their human 
rights performance. Others contend that aid 
projects should be designed and im- 
plemented with human rights considerations 
in mind. The alternate view is that aid should 
not be conditional: it should be based strictly 
on developmental criteria and to use aid as a 
political weapon only hurts those who are 
most needy and vulnerable. 


The basic principles of the Universal Dec- 
laration and the Covenants have been elabo- 
rated in an increasingly complex network of 
human rights instruments covering areas 
such as racial discrimination, women’s rights, 
treatment of prisoners, codes of medical 
ethics and religious intolerance. Most recent- 
ly, after seven years of complex negotiations 
which Australia pursued keenly throughout, 
the 39th session of the UN General Assembly 
adopted an international convention against 
torture on 10 December 1984. Several other 
instruments are being drafted in UN bodies 
— conventions on the rights of the child and 
migrant workers and declarations on the 
rights of non-citizens and minorities. Of 
particular interest to Australia is the develop- 
ment by the UN Sub-Commission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities of international standards to pro- 
tect the rights of indigenous populations. 
Australia has been a principal supporter of 
the initiative, which to date has not attracted 
wide international interest. 


While the extension of legal norms can 
have a valuable role in raising international 
consciousness about human rights issues 
and developing accountability, concern has 
been expressed that the proliferation of rights 
could undercut the strength of the Universal 
Declaration and Covenants and that new 
rights must be closely scrutinised to ensure 
that they have a legitimate basis. 
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In white-ruled South Africa, black people are denied their basic human and political rights; their labour is 
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exploited, their lives segregated, precarious and fearful. In 1982 almost one million of them were to be 
transferred to another country — Swaziland — without their having any say in the matter whatsoever. 
That is the tyranny of apartheid, of racism made law, of a system under which a small white minority 
holds all economic and political power, and dictates in the minutest detail how and where the large black 
majority will live, work, and die. It is this system of institutionalised racial discrimination which defies the 
principles of the UN Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Pictured is Ezakheni, a 
‘resettlement’ village in KwaZulu ‘homeland’, Natal. Millions of black South Africans have been forcibly 
resettled in such villages in the so-called black ‘homelands’ since 1948 — the largest forced movement of 


people in peacetime history. (UN photo). 


Moreover, legal standards are of little value 
if ignored by governments. The credibility of 
the instruments depends in large part on the 
effectiveness of the implementation machin- 
ery, including reporting provisions. Australia 
has worked with other countries to improve 
and strengthen the operation of this machin- 
ery. Most human rights instruments have 
implementation machinery requiring states 
parties to account for the performance of 
their treaty obligations. It is fundamental that 
governments open themselves voluntarily to 
international scrutiny and that, conversely, 
the international community should legiti- 
mately concern itself with the internal affairs 
of particular countries if international human 
rights principles are at issue. While it is 
evident that many governments take lightly 
their obligations under these instruments, it 
is revealing that none has opted out of the 
reporting processes for fear of attracting 
international opprobrium. 
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Australia participates actively in these re- 
porting processes. Australia is party to 10 
major international human rights instru- 
ments, including the ICCPR, the ICESCR, the 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination, and the Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
against Women. Most recently, in August 
1984, the UN Committee on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Racial Discrimination consi- 
dered Australia’s fourth periodic report on its 
performance under the International Conven- 
tion on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination, (ratified in 1975). On this 
occasion, Australia was congratulated on the 
frank and comprehensive nature of its report. 

The Government is working towards furth- 
er stengthening its commitment to UN hu- 
man rights machinery. Australia recently 
withdrew most of the reservations and 
interpretative declarations which accompa- 
nied its ratification of the ICCPR in August 
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1980.* Consideration is currently being given 
to Australia becoming party to the Optional 
Protocol to the ICCPR which gives individuals 
the right to take complaints of breaches of the 
Covenant directly to the UN Human Rights 
Committee after exhausting domestic re- 
medies. 

Against this background, how does Austra- 
lia pursue its human rights concerns with 
foreign governments? 

In the first instance, there is the classic 
bilateral representation. During 1984, the 
Australian Government through diplomatic 
missions, and Ministers on official visits 
abroad, registered Australian concern or 
sought information about alleged violations 
of human rights in 36 different countries. 

When the occasion has demanded, the 
Australian Government has spoken out pub- 
licly against abuses of human rights. On 9 
September 1984, for example, Mr Hayden 
instructed the Australian Ambassador in 
Santiago de Chile to register concern at the 
repressive actions taken by the Chilean 
authorities in response to anti-government 
demonstrations. On numerous occasions Au- 
stralia has made known its abhorrence of 
apartheid practised by the South African 
Government. Mr Hayden's representations 
on behalf of Father Brian Gore in Manila in 
February and on behalf of the Sakharovs in 
Moscow in May were among the more 
publicised occasions when Australia express- 
ed its human rights concerns directly to the 
governments concerned. 

Concern for the protection of human rights 
in the context of foreign relations need not 
always take the form of criticism of govern- 
ments for specific cases of violation of human 
rights. Although Australia does not hesitate 
to speak out when appropriate, the Govern- 
ment sees the development of dialogue 
between states on human rights issues and 
the encouragement of constructive measures 
to promote and protect human rights as a 
more rewarding approach in the long-term. 

As Mr Hayden said in his speech to the 
Australian Institute of International Affairs 
(AHIA) on 9 December 1983:, ‘a quiet word 
that is listened to is more effective than a 
public statement that is ignored’. This points 
to the basis of Australia’s approach to human 
rights: above all, human rights policy must 
be effective. The aim must be the protection 





* See page 1305 of this issue of AFAR. 
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and advancement of the interests of those 

people who are the victims of human rights 

violations. Mr Hayden amplified this point in 
his speech to the AHA: 

A foreign policy which takes human rights 
concerns into account places a premium on 
craftsmanship in diplomacy. It may provide our 
diplomats with another source of discord to 
overcome in pursuit of their objective of reduc- 
ing friction in bilateral relations, but it has always 
been my view that they should be in more than 
the mere business of maintaining peace and 
quiet, 
We must place in the balance the cost and 
benefit for us of pursuing such objectives, both 
domestically and for our external interests. We 
must caiculate the effects of our actions on the 
people whose interests we seek to advance. We 
must assess carefully the weight we place on the 
moral purpose to which we are committed. 

To improve Australia’s ‘craftsmanship’ in 
this field of diplomacy a section was estab- 
lished within the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in February 1984 specifically to deal 
with human rights issues. It was assigned the 
tasks of: 
® co-ordinating policy advice on the various 

aspects of the Government's approach to 

human rights in the conduct of internation- 
al relations; 

è maintaining overview of the preparation of 
reports and other matters relating to 
Australia’s compliance with human rights 
treaty obligations; 

è servicing Australian representation at in- 
ternational human rights conferences and 
monitoring international human rights de- 
velopments; and 

® assessing human rights situation in other 
countries and making recommendations as 
to the most effective and appropriate 
means of protecting and promoting inter- 
nationally accepted human rights stan- 
dards in those countries. 

The establishment of this unit has facili- 
tated other initiatives to protect and promote 
human rights overseas. A human rights fund 
has been established to assist worthwhile 
multilateral and bilateral projects ($15 000 
has been donated to the UN Voluntary Fund 
for victims of torture); foreign visitors with 
interests in human rights issues have been 
accommodated in overseas visitors prog- 
rams; steps have been taken to enhance the 
consultative process between the govern- 
ment and NGOs including the convoking of 
an initial meeting on 10 December 1984 in 
Canberra to discuss current human rights 
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issues. This meeting agreed that there was a 
need to establish a body to co-ordinate the 
views of Australian NGOs on human rights 
issues. 

In the multilateral context, perhaps the 
most significant event in the pursuit of this 
policy has been Australia’s election to mem- 
bership of the UN Commission on Human 
Rights (UNCHR) on 23 May 1984 for a 
three-year term beginning in January 1985. 
At the time of the election, Mr Hayden 
commented that the ‘result reflected wide- 
spread international recognition of Austra- 
lia's Commitment to constructive internation- 
al action to promote the realisation of human 
rights and to combat gross violations of 
human rights wherever they might occur.’ 

The Commission’s 41st session which 
begins in Geneva on 4 February 1985 has a 
comprehensive, complex and politically 
charged agenda. An article which appeared in 
the July 1984 edition of AFAR* provides a 





* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 713. 
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Old woman at Ekuvukene, a ‘resettle- 
ment’ village in KwaZulu ‘homeland, 
Natal. The ten so-called black ‘home- 
lands’ have in fact become dumping 
grounds for the sick, the elderly and 
anyone else deemed unnecessary to 
the white economy. (UN photo). 


more detailed account of CHR’s history and 
activities. At CHR41, as at previous sessions, 
the more controversial items relate to consid- 
eration of individual country situations. 
These are examined under both public and 
confidential procedures. The scope of the 
Commission's inquiries is gradually expand- 
ing beyond southern Africa, the Palestinian 
issue and consideration of several right-wing 
Latin American countries to new areas such 
as Poland and Iran. 

The Commission is also examining a range 
of thematic issues such as torture, disappear- 
ances, summary and arbitrary executions, 
racial discrimination, religious intolerance 
and a range of subjects addressed by expert 
studies of the Sub-Commission. Debate on 
human rights philosophy under the ‘Alterna- 
tive Approaches’ item is important for Austra- 
lia, given our concern that the views of 
developing countries are adequately can- 
vassed. 

UNCHR discusses ways of strengthening 
the organisation’s legal machinery in human 
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rights, for example by encouraging acces- 
sions to relevant instruments, giving them 
greater publicity, disseminating them more 
widely and improving the reporting pro- 
cesses. 

Moreover, the Commission is the focus for 
the development of new international human 
rights standards. Working groups of the 
Commission are drafting a Convention on the 
Rights of the Child, and a Declaration on the 
Rights of Persons Belonging to National, 
Ethnic, Religious and Linguistic Minorities. 

In our region rapid changes are creating 
new human rights problems and exacerbat- 
ing existing ones. Urbanisation, education 
and greater affluence are raising expecta- 
tions, including those relating to political 
rights and freedoms. The popular protests in 
a number of countries over recent years point 
for example to the existence of new forces at 
work. Concern about the rights of minorities 
has intensified in the wake of developments 
in a number of Asian countries. The spread of 
Islamic fundamentalism troubles many 
observers. 

Asia's ethnic, cultural and religious diversi- 
ty places pressures on the societies in 
question. Some governments are, for exam- 
ple, reluctant to discuss the issue of minority 
rights for fear of fuelling communal tensions 
and even secessionism. Indeed, human rights 
have been seen by some other developing 
country governments as a threat to efforts at 
nation-building, and to economic develop- 
ment. Indigenous populations have histor- 
ically been subjected to dispersal and dispos- 
session and continue to suffer serious human 
rights violations. Their problems are com- 
pounded in some cases, where they occupy 
resource-rich and sparsely-populated areas 
in generally-overpopulated and resource- 
deficient countries. Governments face a 
dilemma in protecting traditional life styles 
and ensuring the rights of indigenous popula- 
tions are protected on the one hand, and 
pursuing policies of economic development 
on the other. 

Despite these problems and the absence of 
institutional machinery, many Asian 
societies, including those in ASEAN, are 
based on humanitarian principles flowing 
from religious and cultural traditions. Furth- 
ermore, these countries arguably counte- 
nance fewer grave human rights abuses than 
societies in many other parts of the world. 

Against this background it is of course a 
mistake to assume that the effective pursuit 
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of human rights in foreign relations should 
invariably take the form of one country 
criticising another for alleged violations of 
human rights. On the contrary, constructive 
measures to encourage respect for human 
rights are often much more successful. 
During a press interview in Geneva on 6 
August 1984 following a call on Mr Herndl 
(The Director of the United Nations Centre for 
Human Rights), Mr Hayden pointed to one 
area where Australia could play a role in the 
region: 
Only half of the 159 member countries of the 
United Nations have signed and ratified the two 
declarations on human rights, the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, the 
International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights, and the Covenant on the Eli- 
mination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination. 
As a member of the Human Rights Commission 
we will work mustering whatever influence we 
have with countries in the Asian region to 
encourage more signatures and ratifications. 


The Government is seeking to encourage 
intergovernmental co-operation on human 
rights in the region and has co-sponsored 
resolutions in the General Assembly and 
UNCHR on the subject. The Government 
believes that NGOs can also do much to 
stimulate regional links and has welcomed 
initiatives by several organisations in Asia 
and the Pacific to this end. Much can be done 
through exchanges, visits, seminars and the 
dissemination of information on key instru- 
ments and on the UN's activities in the field of 
human rights. 


Sharing the experience gained in develop- 
ing human rights safeguards and institutions 
can have an important bearing on improving 
Australia’s relations with its neighbours. 
Australia’s human rights policy allows us to 
project into the region some of the values 
upon which our society is based and more 
broadly, our commitment to the fundamental 
principles of international law which should 
lie at the foundation of relations between 
countries. 


The credibility of Australia’s concern for 
human rights in its relations with other states 
depends very much on its record at home. 
For this reason measures taken to strengthen 
human rights safeguards in Australia, such as 
the adoption of legislation proscribing discri- 
mination on the grounds of race and sex and 
the proposed Bill of Rights, reinforce Austra- 
lia’s ability to pursue human rights objectives 
abroad. 
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The reciprocal relationship between fore- 
ign and domestic human rights concern is 
evident in Australia’s record of concern for 
international measures to promote and pro- 
tect the human rights of indigenous popula- 
tions. Experience at home of the particular 
problems and disadvantage faced by Abor- 
iginal Australians has been translated into 
a global concern for indigenous populations. 
Australia has worked in support of the 
development of an international instrument 
on the rights of indigenous populations and 
Australia has sought to encourage interna- 
tional appreciation of the special circumst- 
ances and needs of indigenous populations. 
It has been active in support of the UN 
Working Group on Indigenous Populations, 
co-sponsoring relevant UNCHR resolutions 
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Grave of Steve Biko, a young 
black leader, in King Wil- 
liams Town. Biko died in 
police detention. Strong evi- 
dence that he had suffered 
violent and inhuman treat- 
ment during his detention 
was brought to light at an 
inquest into his death. (UN 
photo). 
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establishing that body. Australian Govern- 
ment and Aboriginal observers have partici- 
pated in the group’s annual sessions. The 
Australian Government welcomes construc- 
tive proposals to encourage the participation 
of indigenous representatives in the Working 
Group’s activities and supports in principle 
the proposed fund to facilitate indigenous 
representation at meetings of the Group. 

To restrict this discussion to the activities of 
governments would be to provide an incom- 
plete picture. 

Non-Government Organisations and pri- 
vate individuals play an important role in 
gathering information and raising public 
awareness of human rights issues. The 
Australian Government values the contribu- 
tion made by members of NGOs to the 
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promotion and protection of human rights. 
The people of these organisations not only 
play a valuable role in information gathering 
and consciousness raising but often put 
themselves at risk in doing so. Australia 
Supports measures to protect the rights of 
human rights activists, particularly those who 
are persecuted for their work in promoting 
the principles of the United Nations itself. 
Without the continuing efforts of these 
individuals and groups, there would be a real 
danger that the continuing dynamism of the 
international human rights debate could be 
dissipated. 


Their efforts alone however are not suffi- 
cient to achieve concrete and measurable 


In search of human rights* 


progress in the advancement of international 
respect for human rights: as the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations stated on 
Human Rights Day, 10 December 1984, 
‘governments and the international commun- 
ity have an obligation, under the Charter, the 
Human Rights Convenants, and the dictates 
of human conscience, to meet the basic 
requirements of peoples everywhere and to 
work to enable them to attain better stan- 
dards of life.” These basic requirements 
include the fundamental right to a life of 
dignity and worth, free from cruelty and 
oppression. The Australian Government has 
endorsed this view both in word and deed by 
applying in its foreign relations Australians’ 
belief in ‘a fair go for all.’ 


Thirty six years ago, on 10 December 1948, the United Nations General Assembly adopted a 
document which has become the cornerstone of the basic rights of the human family. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights pronounces the right to life, liberty, equality, 
self-determination, and freedom of thought and expression as essential human rights. 


The declaration assures everyone, every- 
where, that they have certain inalienable 
rights which should not only be respected, 
but should also be protected by the rule of 
law. 

Mr Paul Ignatieff, Director of the United 
Nations Information Centre for Australia, 
New Zealand and the South Pacific, said the 
United Nations record on all aspects of 
human rights is outstanding. ‘Since the 
declaration was proclaimed,’ he said, ‘the 
United Nations has established several inter- 
national, legally binding instruments to en- 
sure specific rights are met. The latest of 
these is the draft Convention on Torture, 
unanimously adopted by the General Assem- 
bly on 5 December. This Convention aims to 
make torture an internationally punishable 
offence.’ 

The United Nations supports fundamental 
human rights in its widest, most extreme 
sense. Every project supported by United 
Nations agencies is, in fact, aimed at the 
promotion of human rights — the rights to 
health, shelter, safe drinking water, education 





* This article was prepared by the United Nations 
information Centre, Sydney. 
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and the right of people to benefit adequately 
from the resources of their country. 

Mr Ignatieff said: ‘The human rights ques- 
tion is fairly wide. Although all human rights 
are important, | would like to draw special 
attention to two rights: the right to food and 
the right to life. If people are allowed to die of 
hunger, it is a violation of a human right — 
the right to food. Quite justifiably, the world 
has been outraged at the famine in Ethiopia, 
and it is vital that the rights of the famine 
victims are not forgotten when the heat of the 
crisis has passed.’ 

‘The nuclear arms race’, he said, ‘is a 
violation of another human right — the right 
to life. The efforts of the United Nations in 
arms control and disarmament are essential- 
ly to protect the rights of everyone to life, 
liberty and security.’ 

The Universal Declaration on Human 
Rights and its various covenants aims to 
eliminate all forms of discrimination, particu- 
larly on grounds of sex, race, religious or 
political belief. Because people have different 
beliefs and standards, universally accepted 
solutions are not always easy to find. Mr 
Ignatieff said that the United Nations 
Secretary-General believes the criteria for 
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judging human rights efforts must be 
whether they advance the cause of human 
rights and not whether they serve the political 
interest of one side or another. 

The Secretary-General has also pointed out 
that injustice is often caused by racial strife 
and animosities. The Second Decade for 
Action to Combat Racism and Racial Discri- 
mination, which started a year ago, provides 
opportunities for renewed and strengthened 
efforts to eradicate racism in all forms, 
particularly the institutionalised form of apar- 
theid. He said the eradication of apartheid, 
when and if it is achieved, would be one of 
the greatest achievements in human rights 
protection since the founding of the United 
Nations. 

It is not enough to draw up legal instru- 
ments for the protection of human rights, 
said Mr Ignatieff. Nor is it enough to create 
institutions and machineries for the enjoy- 
ment of those rights. The instruments must 
be ratified and implemented conscientiously. 
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The institutions and machineries must be 
strengthened morally and financially, and 
used more effectively by governments and 
individuals. 

He said that open discussion of human 
rights should be welcomed, ‘in the hope that 
everyone, including the critics, will look 
serious at the importance — and the difficulty 
— of reducing injustice in an unjust world, of 
promoting development in a world divided 
between rich and poor, and of awakening 
mercy and compassion in people, many of 
whom are fighting — or believe they are 
fighting — for their lives.’ 

Mr Ignatieff also noted that people's 
perceptions are not always uniform: ‘One 
person's freedom fighter is another person’s 
terrorist; one’s champion of human rights is 
another’s subversive; one’s plaintiff is 
another's criminal. The reality is that many 
are dispossessed, many confined, many 
tortured and many starve. This is the world 
which the United Nations reflects.’ 
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Segregated public facilities in Johannesburg. There has been much talk recently about desegregating 
such racially segregated public facilities. The reality defies the rhetoric. (UN photo). 
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Conference on Disarmament: 1984 session 


The 1984 session of the Conference on Disarmament, the single multilateral disarmament 


negotiating body, closed on 31 August. 


This was the first session of the CD under its designation of ‘Conference’. Since 1979 it had 
been known as the Committee on Disarmament. 


Forty states make up the membership of 
the CD. With a view to facilitating agreement 
(the CD operates by consensus), delegations 
meet informally in three political groups — 
the Western Group {including Australia), the 
Group of 21 non-aligned and neutral coun- 
tries (G21), and the Socialist Group (compris- 
ing the Soviet Union and its allies). China 
does not participate in any group. An inciden- 
tal result of the group system is that, in the 
case of the West and the G21, much debate 
takes place inside the groups. 

In contrast to 1983, the Conference took 
little time to agree on its agenda. It became 
bogged down, however, in the formulation of 
mandates for some of the ad hoc committees 
where the substantive work of the CD is 
carried out. This procedural problem was a 
reflection of the extent to which the break- 
down in arms control talks between the U.S. 
and the USSR, and the generally strained 
relationship between the superpowers, in- 
truded into and impeded the work of the 
Conference. The inflexibility of some of the 
G21 tended to make matters worse on some 
issues. 

The Australian delegation took an active 
role in consideration of the range of matters 
which the Conference dealt with during the 
session, and endeavoured to facilitate agree- 
ment on the unresolved mandate issues. The 
delegation gave special attention to two 
items of immediate practical relevance in the 
CD to which the Australian Government 
attaches high priority: a nuclear test ban and 
a chemical weapons convention. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, addressed the Conference on 7 
August.* in his statement he referred specifi- 
cally to the significance which Australia 
attaches to the work of the CD and the high 
priority it accords to the items on a nuclear 
test ban, chemical weapons and prevention 
of an arms race in outer space. 

In relation to the question of a nuclear test 


——ertrremnerineuaaunirtmmmnameauiiyititstietneinttrimrmnansitatnndtererreanmnenisitbffee manent yarerenanisiAsiihrnferrermannninniunaibrsnirrmmnsunapunar-enerrinnnmn 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 8, August 1984, 
page 783. 
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ban, Mr Hayden tabled a working paper 
outlining a set of principles for the verifica- 
tion of a comprehensive nuclear test ban 
treaty. He also proposed that the Conference 
establish a fully operational global seismic 
network to monitor all nuclear explosions, 
wherever they occur, and explore the capabi- 
lities of such a network to monitor a compre- 
hensive test ban treaty. 


Nuclear test ban 


Failure to agree on a mandate for an Ad 
Hoc Committee of the Conference prevented 
work being carried out on this item in a 
subsidiary body. The Socialist Group and the 
Group of 21 respectively proposed new 
mandates calling for immediate negotiations 
on a nuclear test ban treaty. The United 
States and United Kingdom, however, main- 
tained that the subject of ‘verification’ under 
the old mandate still required a considerable 
amount of work, and opposed a mandate 
calling on the CD to proceed forthwith to 
negotiation of a treaty, which they regard as 
premature. There was, thus, no agreed basis 
for work to proceed. 

Since Australia’s objective of achieving a 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTB) re- 
quires this procedural logjam to be over- 
come, the Australian delegation sought to 
devise a consensus approach that would 
enable the CD to resume substantive work on 
specific issues relating to a comprehensive 
test ban treaty. It proposed a draft mandate, 
which was based essentially on the Australia- 
New Zealand Resolution No. 38/63, adopted 
by the UN General Assembly in 1983. It called 
on the Ad Hoc Committee to resume its 
substantive examination of the issues re- 
levant to CTB including those of scope, 
verification and compliance, ‘with a view to 
negotiation of a treaty on the subject’. 

Australia mounted a major diplomatic 
effort to secure acceptance of this comprom- 
ise. It gained the support of the Western 
Group and a majority of the G21. However 
since it was not agreed by all the G21 or the 
socialist Group, the issue of a mandate 
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remained unresolved at the conclusion of the 
session and consequently the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee did not meet. 

In contrast to the stalemate on the issue of 
establishing an NTB Ad Hoc Committee, the 
Ad Hoc Group of Scientific Experts to Consid- 
er International Co-operative Measures to 
Detect and Identify Seismic Events held two 
sessions and adopted its third report. It 
finalised arrangements for an experiment 
designed to exchange seismic data among 
countries of all regions with a view to 
establishing whether an international regime 
for the exchange of such data is feasible in 
verifying a CTB. The experiment has been 
taking place from October to December 1984, 
and is being co-ordinated by Mr Peter 
McGregor of the Australian Bureau of Mineral 
Resources. 


Prevention of nuclear war 


Australia and most other members of the 
Western Group supported efforts to reach 
agreement on an appropriate mandate, and 
the non-aligned countries demonstrated flex- 
ibility in moving from demanding a negotiat- 
ing mandate to accepting an exploratory 
mandate. However, no agreement was 
reached on a consensus mandate. A major 
problem is that all the nuclear weapon states 
are very sensitive when it comes to discus- 
sing nuclear matters which they consider to 
be generally outside the range of multilateral 
diplomacy. 

Australia, along with most other Western 
countries, argued in favour of establishing an 
Ad Hoc Committee which could direct the 
consideration of ‘Prevention of Nuclear War 
and all Related Matters’ to, inter alia, such 
subjects as: 

è confidence building measures; 

® non-proliferation; 

è adherence to UN Charter principles; and 
® prevention of a// war. 

This was not, however, accepted by the 
Socialist Group. 

The 1984 session concluded without re- 
solution of this issue and it is certain to be a 
major source of difficulty in 1985 unless the 
Conference can achieve consensus on a 
suitable mandate. 


Chemical weapons 


This was the one agenda item on which the 
Conference was able to make some substan- 
tive progress during 1984. 
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United States Vice President Bush tabled a 
draft Chemical Weapons Convention in April 
which draws on the considerable area of 
agreement achieved in earlier negotiations 
on this issue. Australia and other Western 
countries welcomed this presentation as a 
very significant and constructive contribution 
to the work on chemical weapons in the 
Conference.* The Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, endeavoured to play down the import- 
ance of this initiative. It had strong objections 
to certain provisions in the draft convention, 
particularly those relating to verification. 
Despite urgings by Australia and others, it 
was not willing in 1984 to propose alternative 
provisions it could accept. 

The Chemical Weapons Ad Hoc Committee 
and its three working groups which consi- 
dered the scope, elimination and compliance 
aspects of a Chemical Weapons Convention 
met throughout the session. Although it was 
not possible to resolve fully the outstanding 
issues relating to the negotiation of a Con- 
vention, some progress was made. The 
verification (or compliance) regime remains 
the most contentious area of the Convention 
to be settled. 

The Committee agreed to commence pre- 
liminary drafting of some of the provisions of 
the Convention. While most of the resulting 
texts were heavily bracketed (to indicate 
absence of agreement) and far from being 
settled, it is important that such a step was 
taken. 

The Australian delegation continued to take 
an active part in the negotiation of a Chemical 
Weapons Convention. Australia again co- 
ordinated the Western Group, which consi- 
dered the range of matters taken up by the 
working groups and in the small drafting 
groups. The Australian expert, Dr Shirley 
Freeman of the Department of Defence, made 
a significant contribution in discussions. 

The report and recommendations to which 
the Committee agreed at the close of the 
session can be regarded as a significant step 
forward. By outlining a preliminary structure 
for a Convention and presenting tentative 
formulations of texts of provisions, a useful 
basis has been provided on which negotia- 
tions can proceed in 1985. The Australian 
objective will be to ensure that this opportun- 
ity is realised. 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 4, April 1984, 
page 333. 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP. (AIS photo). 


Prevention of an arms race in outer 
space 


While this item was accorded high priority 
by many delegations during the session, it 
again proved impossible to undertake any 
substantive consideration of the subject as no 
agreement could be reached on a mandate 
for a subsidiary body. 

The major obstacle was once more the 
issue of ‘negotiations’. The Socialist Group 
and the G21 presented draft mandates based 
on a resolution on this item adopted at the 
UN General Assembly in 1983, under which 
the Committee to be established would 
undertake negotiations on an agreement to 
prevent an arms race in outer space in all its 
aspects. The U.S. opposed a negotiating 
mandate, but joined with other Western 
countries to present a draft mandate request- 
ing the Conference to identify, through 
substantive examination, issues relevant to 
the prevention of an arms race in outer space. 
This is the logical way to initiate the process 
of working towards a treaty but it was not 
accepted by the G21 or the Socialist Group. 
Consequently no Ad Hoc Committee was 
established. 

Australia’s concern that outer space is the 
coming area of superpower competition, and 
its belief that limits to this competition have 
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to be set, preventing the arms race extending 
to outer space, was registered. The delega- 
tion expressed its support for the establish- 
ment of a working group which would enable 
discussions aimed at exploring and identify- 
ing relevant issues to be addressed. Mr 
Hayden in his speech proposed that the CD 
consider the possibility of measures to 
protect from attack all satellites (early warn- 
ing, communications and the like} which 
contribute to the preservation of strategic 
stability and which can be instrumental in 
monitoring disarmament agreements. He 
also proposed that the same protection be 
extended to the ground stations which are 
essential to the operation of these satellites. 

Further consideration of a mandate for this 
item will have to be pursued next year, taking 
into account relevant resolutions adopted at 
the 1984 UN General Assembly, and any 
developments in bilateral talks between the 
U.S. and the USSR. 


Radiological weapons 


Formulation of a mandate on this issue was 
not contentious, since the superpowers both 
favour negotiations, but substantive discus- 
sion did not commence until the end of June 
because of other problems of organisation of 
work. The main one of these is that of 
‘linkage’ between radiological weapons (as 
Originally defined by the superpowers) and 
the issue of ‘Protection of Nuclear Facilities’ 
(a Swedish development of the original 
concept). All Groups eventually agreed to 
consider the Swedish draft on this issue and 
analysed to some extent its approach to 
scope, criteria and definitional questions. 
Although many questions remain un- 
answered, and the linkage problem is not yet 
solved, it is important that most delegations 
have accepted the Swedish draft as a valu- 
able contribution to the work of the CD ona 
radiological weapons convention, in that it 
points the way to possible solutions to the 
problems holding up progress. 

The Conference on Disarmament recon- 
venes for its 1985 session on 5 February. The 
report of the Australian delegation on the 
work of the Conference in 1984 will be tabled 
in Parliament when it resumes in 1985. 

Apart from the significant progress to- 
wards a Chemical Weapons Convention, the 
1984 Session of the CD has been a dis- 
appointing and frustrating experience for the 
Australian Government. 
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UN General Assembly: the disarmament question* 


Extracts from the speech by the UN Secretary-General, Mr Javier Perez de Cuellar, to the UN 


General Assembly, on 12 December: 


We must ask ourselves if we are truly committed to the first precept of the United Nations 
Charter, ‘to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war’. 

The threat of nuclear catastrophe is not one issue among many: preventing such a horror is 
the precondition of all our endeavours, the great tasks before this world organisation, the 
challenges of economic and social development, progress in human rights, the construction of 
a world of justice and human dignity — all will be in vain if we fail to prevent nuclear disaster. 


The common aspirations of the world’s 
people must be articulated at the United 
Nations, and none is more fundamental than 
the survival of humanity. A nuclear war could 
never remain limited and could never be 
won. Its effects would not be confined to the 
nuclear adversaries but would threaten the 
existence of all the people on this earth. It 
could lead to the extinction of humanity, 
doomsday scenarios need not be proven: the 
existence of the risk is enough. For the worse 
only needs to happen once. 

As Secretary-General of this organisation, 
with no allegiance except to the common 
interest, | feel that question may justifiably be 
put to the leading nuclear-weapon powers: 
by what right do they decide the fate of all 
humanity? No one can expect to escape from 
the catastrophic consequences of a nuclear 
war on the fragile structure of our planet. The 
responsibility assumed by the great powers 
is now no longer to their populations alone: it 
is to every country and every people, to all of 
us. 
No ideologica! confrontation can be 
allowed to jeopardize the future of humanity. 
Nothing less is at stake: today’s decisions 
affect not only the present, they also put at 
risk succeeding generations. Like supreme 
arbiters, with our disputes of the moment we 
threaten to cut off the future and extinguish 
the lives of the innocent millions as yet 
unborn. There can be no greater arrogance. 
At the same time, the lives of all who lived 
before us may be rendered meaningless. For 
we have the power to dissolve in a conflict of 
hours or minutes the entire work of civiliza- 
tion. 

For almost 40 years we have lived under 
the nuclear shadow. Many have claimed that 
it alone has kept peace in the world. If nuclear 


* This article was provided by the United Nations 
information Centre in Sydney. For further in- 
formation contact the Centre, GPO Box 4045, 
Sydney NSW 2001, Ph: (02) 29 2151. 
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weapons are indeed peace-keepers, does it 
follow that they ought to be acquired by 
every nation on earth? 


it is neither desirable, nor feasible in the 
long-term, to find true stability through 
nuclear deterrence. It is not desirable because 
in the long-term human values are inconsis- 
tent with the threat to bring about the 
indiscriminate death of millions of our fellow 
men and women. 


Even if we ignore its inhuman aspects, in 
the long-run can we really expect stability 
from a balance of fear and the suspicion that 
it breeds? Every perceived advantage will 
lead to fears of first-strike capability and the 
resulting temptation, at a time of great crisis, 
to launch a pre-emptive attack. Ultimately, 
however, there is no deterrence, since any 
initiation of nuclear hostilities would be to no 
one’s advantage. This is made cruelly clear 
by suggestions that a ‘nuclear winter’ could 
follow a nuclear strike, even without any 
retaliation. To launch any nuclear attack 
could then indeed be suicide. The fruits of 
such violence would fall equally and with 
grim justice on the initiator and the victim 
alike. 


Every representative in this room, | am 
sure, shares the: hope that the meeting 
between the Foreign Ministers of the U.S. and 
the USSR will be a step in the direction that 
we all seek. Everyone has a right to urge the 
start of a new and determined process of 
disarmament negotiations by the nuclear 
powers. Next September we will hold the 
third review conference on the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. The corollary for 
horizontal non-proliferation under that Treaty 
was the undertaking given in Article VI, 
particularly by the great powers, to ‘pursue 
negotiations in good faith on effective mea- 
sures relating to cessation of the nuclear 
arms race at an early date and to nuclear 
disarmament’. Is it reasonable to expect 
restraint in one direction and uncontrolled 
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The UN Secretary-General, Mr Javier Perez de 
Cuellar. (UN photo). 


expansion in the other? With progress in both 
directions the Non-Proliferation Treaty could 
become the embryo of a treaty, however 
distant, for the abolition of nuclear weapons. 

Fundamental security needs have to be 
acknowledged and taken into account. Given 
the enormous complexity of today’s weapon- 
ry and the varying composition of arsenals, 
advantages in different spheres will have to 
be balanced against each other. Finally, 
serious talks can only take place at the 
negotiating table and not through the air- 
waves of the media. The international com- 
munity will no longer be reassured by the 
mere appearance of progress. 

| appeal for a renewed effort towards a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. A comprehen- 
sive test ban treaty is the litmus test of the 
real willingness to pursue nuclear disarma- 
ment. We are at the point of leaving the 
decision on humanity's future to the automa- 
tic — and fallible — reactions of computers. 
As with all arms limitation negotiations, there 
will never be a perfect time to begin them in 
the opinion of all sides. The time to recom- 
mence these talks is now: they should not be 
delayed any further. 
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The time is equally pressing for talks on 
space weapons. It seems that where weapons 
are concerned, the only way to halt a race is 
to prevent its starting. Once the race is 
underway, agreement is far more difficult. 
And the winner enjoys only a few, insecure 
moments of victory before the other side 
catches up, leaving both to look back over yet 
more wasted human effort and ingenuity. 

We have made only halting and inadequate 
progress in disarmament or arms limitation 
over these past 40 years. Discussions have 
taken on a life of their own. All too often it 
seems as if the players are only moving their 
lethal pawns in a global chess game. 

At a time of uncertainty for the young and 
despair for the poor and the hungry, we have 
truly mortgaged our future to the arms race 
— both nuclear and conventional. Several 
brilliant studies have shown us how expendi- 
ture on arms distorts our economies. Yet we 
continue on the same course even when 
faced with the silent genocide of famine that 
today stalks millions of our fellow men and 
women. The international community has to 
focus and act on the link between disarma- 
ment and development. We should take 
concrete and far-sighted steps toward the 
conversion of arms industries from military 
to civilian production. 

The role of the Secretary-General under the 
Charter requires him to confront any matter 
which may threaten international peace and 
security. It is my belief that nothing poses a 
greater threat to the international community 
than the continuing arms race, above all the 
nuclear arms race. The leaders of the great 
powers have recently expressed their com- 
mitment to the prevention of war between 
them. The announcement that their two 
Foreign Ministers will soon meet is most 
welcome. | appeal to the two leaders to 
ensure that these talks lead to persistent, 
determined negotiations. | would also hope 
that they will eventually meet together in the 
recognition of their responsibility for human- 
ity’s survival. | would urge them to enhance 
the prospects for disarmament by taking 
steps to strengthen the collective security 
framework afforded by the United Nations. 
This organisation and | are at their disposal. 

Every person on this earth has a stake in 
disarmament. In the nuclear age, decisions 
affecting war and peace cannot be left to 
military strategists or even to governments. 
They are indeed the responsibility of every 
man and woman. 
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Australia and the Indian Ocean 


Speech by the Assistant Secretary, South Asia, Africa and Middle East Branch, Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Doug Sturkey, to the second international conference on indian Ocean 


studies, in Perth, on 5 December: 


The indian Ocean connection 


in some ways it would be easier to speak to 
an eastern State audience about Australia 
and the Indian Ocean than to a Western 
Australian one: | have an uncomfortable 
sense of having travelled to Perth to point to 
the obvious. None of us here needs remind- 
ing of the waves which wash our beaches. 
But as the Foreign Minister, Mr Bill Hayden, 
noted in a speech here in Perth on 20 June* 
this year, the Indian Ocean has normally been 
more down than up on the priority scale in 
public affairs and political discourse. An easy 
observation is that the Indian Ocean region 
has suffered in comparison with the Pacific 
Basin because most Australians live along 
the eastern seaboard. If Perth, Bunbury and 
Albany had the population of Sydney, 
Wollongong-Port Kembla and Melbourne, 
would successive Federal Governments have 
focussed more closely on the Indian Ocean 
than on the Pacific Ocean? | doubt it. 

First, the only threat posed to this country 
came from the north, from a Pacific neigh- 
bour. Secondly, the tremendous economic 
energy of the Pacific Basin countries — North 
America, Japan, South Korea, China and 
Hong Kong — is just not matched in the 
Indian Ocean region. In 1983, the value of 
intra-Pacific Basin trade amounted to 
U.S.$410 billion, whereas the value for intra- 
Indian Ocean trade was U.S.$65.7 billion. 
Australia’s policies on the Pacific are also of 
course influenced by the proximity of its 
nearest Pacific neighbours and the history of 
political, cultural and economic ties between 
them. In the Indian Ocean, distance has 
played a major role in limiting Australian 
contacts. This said, the Indian Ocean, though 
not of first importance for Australia, is a 
region whose significance can not be 
ignored. 

The discovery and eventual exploitation of 
substantial mineral reserves in north-western 





* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 6, June 1984, page 


576. 
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Australia, the creation of expensive infras- 
tructure and the advent of new population 
centres, has introduced a new element into 
Australian strategic thinking. Although the 
geographic area to which ANZUS commit- 
ments apply is not specifically defined by the 
terms of the Treaty, it has been consistently 
accepted by the Treaty partners that ANZUS 
has an Indian Ocean dimension as well as its 
Pacific Ocean focus. A comprehensive review 
of the ANZUS Treaty was undertaken shortly 
after the Hawke Government came to office in 
1983. That review, undertaken first on a 
national basis and then in consultation with 
our Treaty partners, led to a firm and 
unequivocal reaffirmation of the alliance as 
fundamental to Australia’s national security 
and foreign and defence policies. 

Tangible evidence of shared United States- 
Australian strategic interests in the indian 
Ocean may be found in the location of the 
naval communications relay facility at North 
West Cape and the arrangements for United 
States’ aircraft to stage through Australia on 
Indian Ocean surveillance patrols. As part of a 
national commitment the naval base at 
Garden Island is being developed and greater 
use is being made of defence facilities at 
HMAS Leeuwin, Campbell Barracks and 
RAAF Pearce for training purposes. 

As a trade route, the Indian Ocean has been 
vitally important to Australia. Nearly 30 per 
cent of our exports and more than 35 per cent 
of our imports {by value) move across the 
Ocean, and a further 20 per cent of exports 
and nearly 15 per cent of imports move 
through Indonesia's Sunda, Lombok and 
Ombai Straits. Among the commodities 
traded across these routes are strategically 
important items like ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals and ores, energy minerals and agri- 
cultural products which we export; and oil, 
chemicals, transport equipment, industrial 
and electrical machinery and natural rubber 
which we import. 

Further, our civil aviation links with West- 
ern Europe, southern Africa and the Middle 
East rely upon access to airspace and/or 
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Thirty-two performers and musicians from the Thai National Dance Company were among more than 350 
performers from 22 countries at the second Indian Ocean Festival in Perth, Western Australia (WA). The 
festival, from 28 November to 9 December, was organised by WA educational and cultural bodies to 
increase co-operation and understanding among countries of the region. It featured music and dance 
groups, arts and crafts displays and films from African and Asian countries and Australia. In conjunction 
with the festival, Perth's tertiary education institutions organised an international conference on Indian 
Ocean studies from 5-12 December to discuss cultural, political and economic aspects of the region. 
Pictured are three members of the Thai troupe comparing costumes with two members of Kenya’s 
Muungano National Choir during a break in an open-air concert in Perth — see also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 


8, August 1984, page 868 and No. 11, November 1984, page 1243. (AIS photo). 


airports in 15 countries of the Indian Ocean 
littoral. These strategic interests make the 
Indian Ocean an area of considerable interest 
to any Australian Government. 


A question of identity 


In his speech to the Perth branch of the 
Australian Institute of International Affairs in 
June, Mr Hayden noted that the Harries 
Report in 1979 on Australia and the Third 
World had focussed almost entirely on North 
East and South East Asia and the South 
Pacific. The members of that committee were 
not alone in their almost total lack of 
investigation of the significance and dyna- 
mics of the Indian Ocean region for Australia. 
During the 1960s and 1970s, we were bom- 
barded with appraisals of the commercial and 
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strategic significance of the Pacific and South 
East Asia for Australia’s future. Australia was 
thus characterised as an important member 
of the Asia-Pacific Basin. 

One of the most significant problems which 
frustrated attempts to develop a comprehen- 
sive Australian attitude towards the Indian 
Ocean was the difficulty in defining what was 
being discussed: we are hampered by the 
relatively recent development of the concept. 
It is, in comparison, much easier to focus our 
attention on the notions of regions such as 
South East Asia, South Asia, the Middle East, 
the Arabian Peninsula, the Horn of Africa and 
east and southern Africa. They are, for better 
or for worse, well defined concepts in 
international relations — distinct geographic- 
al regions which are readily comprehended. 

In other words, when speaking about the 
Indian Ocean region it is clear that it is much 
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more difficult to speak of a single region with 
a Clear identity than it is, for example, in the 
case of the South Pacific. The region can of 
course be described in terms of its size, the 
world’s third largest ocean, behind the Pacific 
and Atlantic. It can also be described by the 
fact that it is primarily an area with problems 
of economic, political and social develop- 
ment. It can also be characterised by the fact 
that over one-third of the world’s population 
live in the area and that most countries of the 
area were former colonies. 

However, what is probably the most strik- 
ing thing about the Indian Ocean is its 
diversity. It includes countries ranging in size 
from India with a population of over 700 
million to the Seychelles with a population of 
about 65 000. It includes some of the world’s 
few remaining colonies and a large number 
of independent countries as distinct as South 
Africa, Iran and Madagascar. It includes 
countries which are predominantly Hindu, 
others which are Christian, Buddhist or 
Islamic. it includes Africans, Arabs, Euro- 
peans, Indians and Malays. It includes well- 
developed and less-developed economies, 
countries aligned and non-aligned. 


Australian policy 


We find that over the years Australian 
governments have developed a number of 
discrete policies in response to regional 
events. In some cases these impinge upon 
the Indian Ocean Basin as a whole. Since 
assuming office in March 1983 the Govern- 
ment has reviewed the situation in the Indian 
Ocean region as well as South Africa and the 
Middle East, and has formulated specific 
policies relating to these areas. Mr Hayden 
foreshadowed a fresh look at india in his 
speech last June and a comprehensive 
review of Australia’s policy on South Asia is 
also now in the pipeline. 

The Government's new policy on the Indian 
Ocean was announced by Mr Hayden on 17 
January 1984.* The policy reflects the Gov- 
ernment’s recognition of the Indian Ocean's 
importance in terms of Australia’s national 
interests, and stresses Australia’s role as an 
independent but aligned Indian Ocean littoral 
state. The policy seeks to give greater 





* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 1, January 1984, page 
44. 
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attention to the development of relations with 
Indian Ocean island states, and to a lesser 
extent East African states; it calls for 
broadening Australia’s links with these coun- 
tries though, for example, cultural exchanges 
and visits, and by the development of a 
regular pattern of naval visits. This sympo- 
sium and the parallel indian Ocean Festival 
thus accord very well with the Government's 
new policy guidelines. 

The new policy also sets down that Austra- 
lia will play an active role in the United 
Nations Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian 
Ocean; will support the resumption of United 
States-Soviet talks on arms limitation in the 
region; and will support other arms limitation 
initiatives where these accord with Austra- 
lia’s assessment of its own interests and 
those of the region as a whole. | will deal with 
those issues in more detail later in this paper. 


The Indian Ocean Basin 


The political, humanitarian and economic 
problems which beset a number of countries 
in Africa have been matters of concern to 
Australian Governments. Since the early 
1960s Australian governments have been 
vocal in their criticism of the repressive and 
racially based apartheid system in South 
Africa. In recent months we have witnessed 
some accommodation between South Africa 
and its neighbours. The new accords to some 
extent contribute to a lessening of tensions in 
the region, and have brought about a cessa- 
tion of hostilities among people hitherto 
affected by insurgent activity. However, they 
fall a long way short of the human respect 
which all Australians acknowledge; and the 
Government remains firmly of the view that 
for so long as the major power in southern 
Africa perpetrates a system based upon racial 
discrimination, confrontation and tension will 
persist in the region and will destabilise not 
only South Africa itself but also its neigh- 
bours. 

It is clear that the African continent will 
continue to manifest a range of Third World 
problems, ones which will require the con- 
tinuing attention of the international com- 
munity and assistance of developed states. In 
the past our relations with Africa have been 
focussed on our fellow Commonwealth col- 
leagues. This concentration will persist, but is 
now to be given an added Indian Ocean 
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dimension. A review of our development 
assistance policies, and the strategic interests 
| have already mentioned, suggest that we 
should devote greater attention to the east 
African littoral and indian Ocean island states 
than to other parts of Africa. Our resources 
are limited, and the global demands greater 
than we can ever hope to satisfy. There is an 
advantage in deploying our resources in a 
way likely to have a useful and demonstrable 
developmental impact. 

Events in the Horn of Africa have the 
propensity to destabilise a region of strategic 
importance, the Horn commanding the east- 
ern approaches to the Red Sea and lying 
close to the entrance to the Persian Gulf. This 
north-west Indian Ocean region is also the 
centre of greatest international naval activity 
in the Indian Ocean. The Government had 
decided to establish an Embassy in Ethiopia. 
In addition to monitoring such developments, 
the new Mission will of course become 
immediately involved in relief measures for 
victims of the protracted drought which is 
affecting so many people in the Sudano- 
Sahelian zone. Also, Addis Ababa is an 
important conference centre, being the head- 
quarters of the Organisation of African Unity 
and the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa. Somalia, too, is a country with 
which measures have been taken to build a 
friendly relationship; and we welcomed a 
visit to Australia by the Somali Foreign 
Minister this year. 

The stationing of a contingent of Australian 
personnel in the Sinai and the secondment of 
a small group of Army officers to the United 
Nations Truce Supervisory Organisation 
gives Australia a direct interest in develop- 
ments in the volatile Middle East area. Too, 
the Gulf is an important source of oil for 
Australia. Although we only imported 35 per 
cent of our total oil requirements in 1981-82, 
some 66 per cent of that quantity was 
sourced directly from the Gulf. Loss of Middle 
East oil would critically affect our supplies of 
heavy products — lubricants, bitumen and 
fuel oil being the products most seriously 
affected. The lran-lraq war has, therefore, 
been a matter of concern to the Government. 
Like other countries dependent to varying 
degrees on Gulf oil, we have been worried 
lest an expansion of the war lead to measures 
by others to assure their vital interests. The 
Middle East is also an important market for 
Australian foodstuffs. Last year we sold 
$1770 million worth of goods to the Middle 
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East, and a number of firms has been active 
in seeking consultancy and other profession- 
al opportunities in the region. 

i mentioned a review of Australian policy 
towards South Asia. We have long enjoyed a 
close relationship with Pakistan and three 
large Commonwealth countries in the region; 
and we share with them a desire to see the 
Soviet Union withdraw from Afghanistan. But 
it is hard to escape the conclusion that our 
shared inheritance of British systems of 
justice and commitment to cricket is not a 
sufficient foundation for a durable and sub- 
stantial relationship. India is not only the 
world’s most populous nation, (and inciden- 
tally the world’s most populous democracy) 
and among the largest in terms of industrial 
output, it is also the most powerful Indian 
Ocean state. It is a leading member of the 
Non-Aligned Movement and exercises con- 
siderable influence among Third World coun- 
tries and in the United Nations. Thus India’s 
strategic, economic and diplomatic interests 
can have a bearing upon Australian national 
interests and are of considerable importance 
to us. Both countries recognise the need to 
identify firm foundations upon which a more 
fruitful relationship can be built, and feasibii- 
ity studies are under way. 

To complete this brief run around the 
Indian Ocean Basin, let me return to the 
island states. There is a demonstrable in- 
terest on the part of some of them in 
developing a closer relationship with Austra- 
lia. This ts based on a number of factors, but it 
is significant that they perceive Australia as 
an important neighbour and a fellow littoral 
state. This has led to a clear expectation on 
the part of the island countries that closer 
Australian interest will mean more develop- 
ment aid, and closer economic links through 
trade, tourism, transport and immigration. In 
March 1984 Australia established permanent 
diplomatic representation in Mauritius, with 
regular oversight responsibility in the other 
island states. The aid review | spoke of earlier 
found a need for more emphasis on the 
indian Ocean region generally, with specific 
identification of the island states as being 
placed in the same high priority category of 
aid recipients as the island states of the South 
Pacific. As a result, an aid mission has just 
completed a tour of the indian Ocean islands 
to investigate their development needs. 

in many respects the island states face the 
same kind of development constraints that 
inhibit development in the South Pacific 
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islands. Not only do they suffer from limita- 
tions of land, population and resources but 
they are generally disadvantaged by the huge 
distances between themselves and possible 
markets. These problems are exacerbated by 
the lack of the kind of regional organisation 
that is drawing together the states of the 
South Pacific. A start was made in 1982 when 
Mauritius, Seychelles and Madagascar estab- 
lished the Indian Ocean Commission, based 
on a desire to stimulate economic develop- 
ment through co-operative efforts. 

In pursuit of our aim to assist the Indian 
Ocean Commission in developing its role, an 
advisory mission travelled through the region 
in October and November. The primary 
purpose of this mission was to provide 
factual descriptive advice on structures and 
the administration of regional organisation in 
the South Pacific, in the expectation that this 
would have direct relevance to the develop- 
ment of regional co-operation among Indian 
Ocean island states. The mission was de- 
signed to serve as tangible evidence of 
Australia's interest in the region, and in the 
Indian Ocean Commission, as well as de- 
veloping our understanding of the region and 
the Indian Ocean Commission concept. To an 
extent it was an initial step in inter-regional 
co-operation which will, we hope, be further 
developed. 


international concerns 


Common to all the issues which affect 
Australian policies towards the Indian Ocean 
region is Australia’s deep concern about the 
dangers of nuclear proliferation. Not only is 
nuclear conflict an ever present reality where 
forces of the superpowers are competing to 
assure their interests, but nuclear develop- 
ments in South Africa, India and Pakistan are 
a cause for concern. Pakistan's announce- 
ment that it now has the capacity to produce 
enriched uranium gives added momentum to 
the need to move quickly to diminish pros- 
pects for nuclear weapons being introduced 
into an area in which traditional rivairies and 
Soviet influence have created tensions. 

On the wider question of the Indian Ocean 
zone of peace, Australia has been an active 
participant in the United Nations Committee 
since its establishment in 1972. The Commit- 
tee has called for a conference on the Indian 
Ocean to be held in Colombo, but conflicting 
approaches within the Committee towards 
the question of the definition of the zone of 
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peace and what constitutes appropriate mea- 
sures for its establishment, have delayed 
progress. Much preparatory work remains to 
be done before an effective conference can 
be held. Effective and collective action will be 
necessary to establish the zone, and it will 
have to be supported by the superpowers as 
well as the littoral states if it is to be anything 
more than a paper declaration. 

The Soviet Union regards the Indian Ocean 
as of strategic importance. Unlike the United 
States, which has an entirely maritime pers- 
pective on the Indian Ocean, the Soviet Union 
has both a land and maritime perspective 
because of its proximity to littoral states. The 
north-west Indian Ocean and the Gulf is a 
focus of Soviet strategic interest and the main 
area of Soviet naval deployment in the Indian 
Ocean. Elsewhere on the littoral the Soviet 
Union has well developed regional interests 
which are not directly linked to its strategy in 
the Gulf region. These include a large 
political, military and economic relationship 
with India; and substantial relationships with 
Ethiopia and South Yemen. 

The United States considers the Indian 
Ocean region, in particular its north-west 
sector, to be of major strategic significance. 
President Carter defined American (and 
Western) interests in the Persian Gulf as 
‘vital’ and the United States commitment has 
been maintained under President Reagan. 
Since the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan 
in 1979, the United States has expended great 
material and political effort to enable it to 
project power into the area through the 
mechanisms of the Rapid Deployment Force; 
political arrangements with Egypt, Kenya, 
Somalia and Oman; and the upgrading of 
facilities on Diego Garcia. Recently, it has 
institutionalised its commitment with the 
establishment of a separate area command, 
USCENTCOM. 

The primary United States strategic in- 
terests in the region are to preserve Western 
access to Persian Gulf oil and prevent 
political and military expansion by the Soviet 
Union. In pursuit of these interests it aims to 
support the security and stability of littoral 
and island states while attempting to en- 
hance Western influence and protect sea- 
lanes of communication. In the United States 
view, the direct Western beneficiaries of its 
policies in the Indian Ocean are Western 
Europe and Japan, which depend heavily on 
Gulf oil. Given the burden of protecting what 
it sees as vital Western interests in the Indian 
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Mr Doug Sturkey. 


Ocean, the United States has said it requires 
and seeks the co-operation and assistance of 
regional and allied states. 

Addressing these issues, Mr Hayden has 
said that he had discussed the zone of peace 
proposal with Mr Gromyko when he was in 
Moscow in May and that we have been in 
frequent dialogue with the Americans on the 
matter. He has said also that the joint defence 
facilities in Australia have crucial advantages 
in the context of arms control and disarma- 
ment with an essential deterrent effect and a 
central role to play in verification. Not only do 
they provide timely knowledge and reliable 
assessment of developments and their milit- 
ary significance but also provide monitoring 
information on nuclear testing and the prolif- 
eration of nuclear weapons. Australia can use 
the controls which it has on North West Cape 
and the other joint facilities to work for our 
primary objective of effective arms control 
and disarmament and the maintenance of 
stable deterrence. * 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 


675. 
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Conclusion 

It is clear that Australia’s interests in the 
Indian Ocean involve much more than geog- 
raphical location. If Governments faced a 
difficulty in the past in convincing many 
Australians that the Indian Ocean Basin is a 
part of our ‘region’ and a legitimate point of 
focus for aspects of our foreign policy, that is 
no longer the case. Happily our vital interests 
in the region are not at present under threat, 
but Australians recognise the potential for 
developments which could jeopardise our 
interests. We have to be constantly alert to 
the possibilities and to move to diminish 
them. 

The purpose of the Government's Indian 
Ocean policy — as with all other aspects of its 
foreign policy — is to assure our interests. We 
have substantial economic interests which 
must be protected; and we have an over- 
riding interest in the peace and security of the 
region as a whole. In seeking to project 
ourselves into the Indian Ocean we do so as a 
littoral state with legitimate regional in- 
terests, as a country deeply committed to the 
univeral application of human rights, as a 
compassionate people distressed by the 
evident social and economic disparities 
among the people of the region, and as a 
nation with no axe to grind other than a 
desire that our neighbours be given an 
opportunity to develop according to their 
own aspirations under conditions of peace. 

Mr Hayden said to the Perth Press Club on 
14 November™* that the essence of our foreign 
policy is ‘that it be sturdily independent in the 
interests of Australia’. This was the approach 
which underlay the Government's review of 
Indian Ocean affairs and which has been 
articulated in the Government's policy state- 
ment of 17 January. The Government holds 
the view strongly that Australian policies 
‘must reflect the fact that the Asian, Pacific 
and Indian Ocean areas are part of our 
environment. They are our home too. Since 
the day that it assumed office, therefore, it 
has committed itself to developing closer 
regional associations, building on regional 
co-operation and resisting developments 
which threaten regional security and stability. 
The objective of this firm policy is support for 
the interests of the region as a whole and 
protection of the interests and well-being of 
Australians in particular’. 


* See AFAR, Volume 55, No. 11, November 1984, 
page 1171. 
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Tuning into the ‘silent emergency’ 


by Paul Ignatieff* 


As the finishing touches were being put to UNICEF's State of the World's Children Report 1985 
the world’s attention was drawn by television reports to the desperate plight of families in 


Ethiopia. 


People in their own living rooms were confronted with the stark images of child starvation 
and child death. It shocked them and offers of help flowed in from all sides. 
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resources of time, energy, income and knowledge available to them. Increasing those resources is a 
prerequisite for drastically improved health of children, and for mothers themselves. (Photo by Werner 


Gartung). 


UNICEF, together with many other agen- 
cies, stepped up its efforts to bring immediate 
relief to the famine victims in many parts of 
Africa. As it happens, the highly visible 
emergency in Africa today is a more acute 
manifestation of the silent emergency of 
infant and young child death and disease, the 
subject of the child survival and development 
revolution which is already under way. 

In Africa’s present hour of need, a revolu- 
tion in child survival is vital. Given present 
advances in knowledge, it is also possible. 
The use of oral rehydration salts and im- 





* Mr Paul Ignatieff is UNICEF's Representative in 
Australia and New Zealand. 
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munisation against child killing diseases 
could, for example, save the lives of half the 
African children who now die each year 
despite the food shortages which make 
children even more vulnerable. 

In some of the camps in Ethiopia over 40 
children a day were dying. In the poor world 
as a whole, however, an estimated 40 000 
children died every day during 1984. The 
causes are the same. Dehydration from 
diarrhoeal infections, childhood diseases that 
they can be immunised against and parental 
ignorance of the first signs of malnutrition. 
Because those 40000 children were dis- 
persed throughout the world’s poor and 
underdeveloped communities, their suffering 
and their deaths were not reported. 
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This wider tragedy is what UNICEF has 
long called the ‘silent emergency’. And while 
responding to the ‘louder’ emergencies, 
whether in Kampuchea, Lebanon or Ethiopia, 
UNICEF must also make a more difficult 
appeal — an appeal for a longer-term 
commitment to saving lives and protecting 
the normal growth and development of 
children whose malnutrition goes unseen 
and whose deaths go unannounced. 

In many countries this year, the public itself 
has made it clear to governments that it does 
not regard the suffering seen on its television 
screens as acceptable in the last quarter of 
the 20th century. If that same concern were to 
be maintained on behalf of the children of the 
‘silent emergency’, if the public at large were 
to make it clear that their suffering too was 
unacceptable in a world which could now 
prevent it, then action might also be taken to 
save the health and the lives of children in 
need wherever they may be. 

Such action could not only save many 
thousands of lives each day. it would also 
help prevent much of the hidden malnutrition 
which now stops many more thousands of 
children from growing and developing nor- 
mally. It would mean that those children 
would eventually be able to contribute more 
fully to, and benefit more fully from, the 
development of their nations. And that in turn 
might mean that the ‘loud emergencies’ 
themselves would become both less frequent 
and less severe. 


The perennial question, of course, is will 
the net result of saving all these lives be a 
surge in population growth? Paradoxically, 
the answer is no. The greater the change of a 
child’s survival, the less the parents need to 
ensure against loss by bearing more children. 

The most dramatic in a range of low-cost 
methods now available for protecting the 
lives and health of children in low-income 
communities is Oral Rehydration Therapy 
(ORT). in the last twelve months it has saved 
an estimated half a million children suffering 
from diarrhoeal dehydration, the biggest 
single killer of children in the modern world. 
Yet, at the start of 1985, less than 15 per cent 
of the world’s families are using this revolu- 
tionary, low-cost technique to prevent and 
treat the disease. 

Given the mobilisation of all possible 
resources to support parents in the use of this 
technique, UNICEF believes that ORT can 
become available to half the world’s families 
within the next five years. And at the point it 
will save the lives of some two million young 
children a year. 

This year it is possible to begin reporting 
on the progress of ORT and the other three 
major strategies — immunisation, breast- 
feeding and growth monitoring. 

For in the words of the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, Javier Perez de 
Cuellar: ‘There are unmistakable signs that a 
veritable child survival revolution has begun 
to spread across the world’. 


UNICEF: the State of the World's Children* 


The following article was provided by the United Nations Information Centre, Sydney, and 
includes a press summary of the ‘State of the World's Children 1985’ report, issued by 


UNICEF, on 19 December: 


A revolution beginning 


In 1984 the lives of an estimated half a million children have been saved by oral rehydration 
therapy (ORT). Yet less than 15 per cent of the world’s families are using this revolutionary 
low-cost technique for preventing treating diarrhoeal dehydration — the biggest single killer 


of children in the modern world. 


These estimates are made by UNICEF in the annual State of the World’s Children report 
issued by its Executive Director, Mr James Grant. 


Bringing in evidence from all parts of the 
developing world, the report demonstrates 
that just four inexpensive methods like ORT 


he i a i a ae at celeritete tine 
* See also AFAR, Volume 54, December 1983, page 
763. 
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‘could now enable parents themselves to 
bring about a child survival revolution and 
save the lives of at least half of the 40 000 
children who now die each day.’ In answer to 
fears that such a drastic reduction in child 
deaths might accelerate population growth, 
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The Executive Director, United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF), Mr James P. Grant. (UNICEF 
photo). 


the report points out that parents tend to 
have smaller families once they are reason- 
ably sure that their existing children will 
survive. ‘Reducing child deaths,’ concludes 
UNICEF, ‘is therefore also likely to cause 
population growth to slow down.’ 

ORT is the most dramatic of the low-cost 
techniques discussed in the report. Every 
year, an estimated four million children die 
from the dehydration which can suddenly set 
in when a child has diarrhoea. During the 
illness, fluid losses can quickly drain away 10 
per cent of the child’s body-weight. And at 
that point, death is only hours away. Pre- 
viously, the only cure for dehydration was 
sophisticated intravenous therapy. Now, it 
can be prevented by giving the child an oral 
rehydration solution to drink. 

Using either a 10 cent sachet of salts made 
up to the precise WHO-UNICEF formula 
(UNICEF has supplied 78 countries with 65 
million sachets this year) or a home-made 
mixture of salt and sugar in the right 
proportions, parents themselves can make an 
effective oral rehydration solution. And it is 
this do-it-yourself element which could make 
the new treatment available to the majority of 
the world’s children, despite the fact that 
most have no access to modern health care. 
Over the next five years, says UNICEF, ORT 
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could spread to half the world’s families. ‘At 

that point,’ says the report, ‘it will save the 

lives of some two million children a year.’ 

For protecting the lives — and the normal 
development — of many millions of children 
in the developing world, the report sets out 
three other basic low-cost strategies:- 

è growth monitoring — to enable mothers 
themselves to prevent at least half of all 
child malnutrition by means of a 10 cent 
growth chart and some basic advice about 
weaning and feeding young children; 

è breast-feeding — to provide the best 
possible nutrition for the first six months of 
life and to protect the infant against 
common infections; and 

è immunisation — using newer, more heat- 
stable vaccines to provide protection 
against six common diseases which now 
kill five million children a year and leave 
another five million with life-long disabili- 
ties. 

Since UNICEF first began drawing attention 
to these opportunities two years ago, things 
have begun to happen. So much so that UN 
Secretary-General Javier Perez de Cuellar 
now says that ‘there are unmistakable signs 
that a veritable child survival revolution has 
begun to spread across the world’. Some 
examples are: 

@ in Colombia this year, over three-quarters 
of a million children have been immunised 
in a campaign which mobilized over 
120000 volunteers, saved the lives of 
several thousand children, and protected 
many more thousands from life-long dis- 
ability; 

è in Brazil, over 450000 volunteers have 
manned 90 000 vaccination posts for two 
national vaccination days which saw 1.5 
million children immunised with ‘triple 
vaccine’ and two million protected against 
measles; 

è in Algeria, the newly appointed Health 
Minister has launched a national ORT 
Campaign and publicly announced that the 
low-cost techniques will be used to halve 
the nation’s child deaths within five years; 

@ in one city in Philippines, a campaign using 
the same techniques has already suc- 
ceeded in reducing child deaths by 50 per 
cent; 

@ in Indonesia, 400 000 volunteers are pro- 
moting low-cost methods in 31 000 villages 
with the aim of reducing infant deaths by 
half over the next 15 years; 

@ in Pakistan, 30 million sachets of oral 
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rehydration salts have been produced in 
1984 and the immunisation rate for the 
nation's young children has been taken 
from five per cent to 50 per cent in little 
more than a year; 


è in Turkey, a five-year ‘child survival revolu- 
tion’ has been launched to try to repeat on 
a national scale the successes in Van 
province, where the same low-cost techni- 
ques have helped to reduce infant deaths 
by 65 per cent; and 


è in total, 38 nations have now begun 
large-scale production of oral rehydration 
salts and 130 nations have taken some 
form of action to promote knowledge of 
breast-feeding’s advantages and bottle- 
feeding's dangers. 


UNICEF's main concern now is to help 
governments and voluntary organisations to 
get this knowledge and these techniques into 
the hands of millions of parents — and to give 
them the confidence and support to take 
more control over family health. The only 
way to achieve that, says the report, is to 
enlist the support of every concerned orga- 
nisation and every possible channel of com- 
munication as well as the resources of the 
health services themselves. Almost all the 
successful campaigns cited in the report have 
relied heavily on cadres of volunteers, peo- 
ple’s organisations, voluntary groups, and 
the mass media, as well as on many different 
branches of government, to put the new 
means of child protection at the disposal of 
parents. 

‘In short, we are faced not with a grandiose 
long-term plan dependent upon a thousand 
doubtful premises,’ says the report, ‘but with 
a few specific tasks which most nations could 
reasonably expect to achieve within the next 
few years. Specifically, all families could be 
enabled to use ORT, all children could be 
immunised, all mothers could become aware 
of the importance of breast-feeding and 
proper weaning, and all parents could have 
the means and the knowledge to prevent 
malnutrition through the monitoring of their 
children’s growth. It is extraordinary that four 
such apparently simple propositions could so 
dramatically improve child health as to halve 
the rate of deaths, disabilities and malnutri- 
tion. But this is the opportunity which present 
knowledge has now opened up. And we are, 
therefore, left with a bare question — have 
we the will to do it?’ 

Calling on the industrialised nations to 
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support the developing world in bringing this 
change about, the report concludes: 

‘The cost certainly does not exceed a 
fraction of one per cent of the world’s gross 
international product. If the will to accept that 
challenge is missing, then perhaps it will 
never be there. For in all realism, it is unlikely 
that there will ever again be such an 
opportunity to do so much for so many, and 
for so little.’ 


Injecting new life 


The last 12 months have seen some of the 
most spectacularly successful immunisation 
campaigns ever staged in the developing 
world. in Colombia, over 750000 young 
children have been immunised in a campaign 
backed by 120000 volunteers. In Brazil, 
almost all the nation’s children have been 
immunised by 450 000 volunteers manning 
90 000 immunisation posts across an area 
larger than Western Europe. In India, pilot 
campaigns in several hundred villages have 
lifted immunisation rates from less than 10 
per cent to more than 80 per cent. In Pakistan, 
the national immunisation rate has been 
boosted from five per cent to 50 per cent in 
little more than a year. In Zimbabwe, the rate 
has doubled from 25 per cent in mid-1982 to 
over 50 per cent today. In the Owo area of 
Nigeria, the proportion of children immu- 
nised has gone from nine per cent to over 70 
per cent in the first twelve months of the 
campaign. 

These successes, reported in the 1985 State 
of the World's Children report from UNICEF, 
have all used a new approach which UNICEF 
believes could boost immunisation coverage 
world-wide. 

in most of the developing world today, says 
UNICEF, the real bottle-neck is not the supply 
of immunisation — it’s the demand. Analys- 
ing more than 80 immunisation programs 
recently surveyed by the World Health Orga- 
nisation, the report points out that, on 
average, only 70 per cent of children were 
brought along for the first DPT vaccination 
(against diphtheria, whooping cough and 
tetanus). Of those, 39 per cent dropped out 
before completing the full course of three 
injections. So in total, only about 40 per cent 
of the children ended up being protected — 
even when immunisation was made avail- 
able. 

‘Bluntly stated,’ says UNICEF, ‘the most 
significant recent breakthrough in knowledge 
about immunisation is the realisation that 
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present immunisation rates could be doubled 
and trebled if parents took advantage of 
existing services and if those who brought 
their child for the first vaccination were also 
to turn up for the second and third.’ In the 
industrialised world, it might seem that such 
low turn-out rates reflect a lack of care. In fact, 
says UNICEF, they reflect the very different 
circumstances of the developing world. 

In Europe or North America, a child is 
practically born onto a conveyor belt of 
immunisation. New mothers are usually 
visited at home by health workers who make 
the first appointment at the mother and baby 
clinic. Every appointment ends in a new 
appointment. A missed appointment means a 
postal reminder and, if necessary, another 
home visit. Good transport, refrigerators, 
reliable electricity, computerised record- 
keeping, and universal awareness of the need 
for immunisation — all of these make 
immunisation easier. 

But in the developing world, immunisation 
is a different story. When the time comes for 
the third immunisation. a mother may be 
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Bogota, August 1984: A policeman 
immunises a child on the third of 
Colombia's National Vaccination 
Days. By mobilising every avail- 
able resource in the country — 
including the mass media, police 
and army medics, 13000 Red 
Cross vaccinators and over 2000 
parish priests — Colombia has 
managed to protect almost all the 
country’s young children against 
five of the main diseases of child- 
hood. (UNICEF photo). 


wondering if it’s worth it. She's been told she 
ought to go, but she doesn’t know why. There 
was a notice in the clinic, but she couldn't 
read it. No-one around her is encouraging 
her, because no-one seems to know anything 
more about it than she does. Her working day 
begins at 5 a.m. and won't end until she goes 
to bed at night. And she can’t afford to lose a 
day's pay in the fields. The clinic is four 
kilometres away and there’s no bus. The child 
is now too heavy to carry very far — and too 
young to walk. When she gets there she'll 
probably have to stand for an hour in line. 
And the last time she went, the baby had a 
fever after the injection and cried all night. 
They all sleep in one room and her husband 
had lost his temper. The child is playing 
outside and seems perfectly well. So why 
take him to the clinic? Surely two injections 
are enough? And so the day goes by, the 
appointment is missed, and another child 
goes unprotected. 

Most developing countries also face a 
quicksand of logistical problems in getting 
the right vaccines into the hands of the right 
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people at the right times and at the right 
temperatures. Together, these two problems 
of ‘supply’ and ‘demand’ explain why less 
than 20 per cent of the developing world's 
children are immunised against six diseases 
which kill an estimated five million young 
children each year and leave another five 
million permanently disabled. The new-style 
immunisation campaigns which have 
achieved such success in 1984 have all 
tackled these problems head on. Above all, 
they have not just made immunisation ‘avail- 
able’ and then sat back and waited for parents 
to come. 

Those 90000 temporary immunisation 
posts in Brazil, for example, meant that few 
parents had to walk very far to get their 
children vaccinated. And a massive media 
campaign meant that very few parents were 
unaware of the date — and the importance — 
of the national vaccination days. Television 
and radio carried dozens of immunisation 
‘advertisements’ every day in the weeks 
leading up to the campaign. Posters and 
pamphlets were printed in their tens of 
millions. Announcements were made on 
4000 public address systems in football 
stadiums and in supermarkets throughout 
the country. Advertisements for the vaccina- 
tion days were published not only in maga- 
zines and newspapers but on the sides of 
buses, the backs of pay-slips, bank state- 
ments, electricity bills and lottery tickets. 

Similarly in Colombia, immunisation was 
brought nearer to parents by setting up 
vaccination booths in schools and parks, two 
halls and market-places, as well as in the 
health centres themselves. To immunise 
almost a million children, over 13 000 volun- 
teers from the Colombian Red Cross were 
trained as vaccinators, and medics from both 
police and army were called in to reinforce 
the doctors and nurses of the national health 
service. To inform parents of the need to take 
their children to be immunised, all the major 
national newspapers and the national Caracol 
radio network took up the campaign — not 
just to report it but to make it happen. And on 
the Sunday before each national vaccination 
day, sermons about child health and the 
importance of immunisation were preached 
in almost ail 2280 parishes of Colombia. 

in the Nigerian campaign, it was the 
traditional tribal chiefs who played a major 
role in making sure that all parents brought 
their children to be immunised. In Karnataka, 
india, health volunteers, schoolteachers, and 
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local women’s organisations visited every 
individual household to make sure that 
parents knew about the campaign. In Pakis- 
tan, vehicles from all government depart- 
ments were commandeered for use on 
immunisation days and a shortage of orga- 
nisers was made good by enlisting a smail 
army of government tax inspectors. 

The key to all these successes, says 
UNICEF, is that they have concentrated as 
much on boosting the demand for immunisa- 
tion as on ensuring the supply. And to do 
both, they have mobilised not just the health 
services, which often reach only a third of the 
people, but every possible organisation and 
channel of communication. 

Over the next year or two, UNICEF hopes 
that several more nations will take up the 
challenge of launching new-style immunisa- 
tion campaigns to protect children against 
diseases which not only kill and disable many 
millions but are also a major cause of child 
malnutrition. ‘In years to come,’ concludes 
the report, ‘it will not be accepted as normal 
that many millions of children should die, and 
many more be left disabled, for the lack of a 
$5 course of immunisations.’ 


The salts of life 


By now, most people are probably aware 
that a cheap do-it-yourself cure has been 
found for the biggest single killer of children 
in the modern world. The killer is dehydration 
— which can without warning, strike out the 
life of a child who is suffering from an acute 
attack of ordinary diarrhoea. Suddenly, the 
child begins to dry out. Shock sets in, and 
stupor. The thirst is unbearable. Blood press- 
ure falls and the pulse quickens. Kidneys 
begin to malfunction, acids build up in the 
body, blood cells begin to collapse. The lights 
of the body are going out. Each year, more 
than four million young children die like this 
— from the commonest of all childhood’s 
illnesses. 

The cure is ORT — short for oral rehydra- 
tion therapy — a treatment so simple that any 
parent can manage it. But so important that 
The Lancet, a leading British medical journal, 
has called it ‘potentially the most important 
medical advance this century’. 

Until ORT, the only way to treat dehydra- 
tion was by intravenous therapy adminis- 
tered by qualified medics in modern clinics. 
Now, dehydration can be prevented by a 
simple solution of salt, sugar and water 
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administered orally by parents in the child's 
own home. All the parents need to know is 
that the mixture must be made from eight 
level teaspoons of sugar and one of salt 
mixed in a litre of water; the solution should 
not stand for more than 24 hours and the 
amount given should roughly equal the 
amount of fluid the child loses during each 
bout of diarrhoea. If dehydration has already 
set in, it is better to use the sachets of oral 
rehydration salts (ORS) made up to the exact 
WHO-UNICEF formula and costing only a few 
cents. 

Now, another breakthrough promises to 
make ORT even more effective and available. 
Trials in Bangladesh have shown that starch 
can be used instead of sugar to provide the 
essential glucose in ORS solutions. And that 
means that the home-made treatment can be 
made with starchy cereals like rice, or starchy 
vegetables like carrots or yams, instead of 
sugar. Announcing the results of successful 
field trials with rice-based ORS, the Director 
of the International Centre for Diarrhoeal 
Disease Research in Bangladesh has said: 

‘Since the cereal-based ORS can be pre- 
pared by people at home at even lower cost, 
it holds the promise of truly revolutionising 
the treatment of diarrhoea. It also means that 
more nutrition can be given to the child 
during a diarrhoeal disease episode. We 
believe that, ultimately, widespread adoption 
of ORT in developing countries will break the 
vicious cycle of diarrhoea, malnutrition and 
death — especially for the principal victims: 
very young children.’ 

In practice, dramatic results have already 
been achieved with ORT. Egypt, Bangladesh, 
India, Guatemala, and Honduras have all 
seen small-scale campaigns halve the rate of 
child deaths from diarrhoeal dehydration in a 
very short space of time. Reporting on this 
progress, the 1985 State of the World's 
Children report from UNICEF says that ORT 
could become available to half the world’s 
families within the next five years. ‘And at 
that point,’ notes the report, ‘it will save the 
lives of some two million young children a 
year.’ 

‘But if this potential is to be fulfilled,’ says 
UNICEF, ‘then a very much more difficult 
breakthrough must be made: the knowledge 
of how and when to use oral rehydration 
therapy must now be put at the disposal of 
many millions of parents the world over. 
There is a long way to go. At the moment, 
less than 15 per cent of the world’s parents 
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are using ORT when their children have 
diarrhoea and probably a majority of doctors 
and health workers have still not heard of — 
or not accepted — the ORT breakthrough. 


In the last year, UNICEF itself has supplied 
78 nations with 65 million sachets of the 
foil-wrapped oral rehydration salts — a total 
now rapidly being outstripped by the produc- 
tion of sachets in the developing countries 
themselves (estimated at 100 million in the 
last twelve months). In total, 38 nations have 
begun large-scale production of the sachets 
and national ORT campaigns have been 
launched in more than 20 countries. 


In Nicaragua, 360 oral rehydration posts 
have been set up across the country and 5000 
paramedics are carrying the ORT message 
into every home. In Haiti, the proportion of 
mothers using ORT to treat diarrhoeal illness 
has risen from two per cent to 34 per cent 
after only six months of a distribution and 
advertising campaign. In Thailand, 400 000 
village based health workers have put ORT at 
the disposal of well over half the nation’s 
families. In Philippines, more than 80 per cent 
of all cases of childhood diarrhoea are now 
being treated with ORT and the death rate has 
fallen sharply. In Bangladesh, teams totalling 
1200 workers from the Bangladesh Rural 
Advancement Committee have personally 
visited more than 2.5 million homes to teach 
parents how to make and when to use the 
oral rehydration solution. In Gambia, two- 
thirds of all mothers have learned about ORT 
from village demonstrators and intensive 
radio campaigns and almost 40 per cent have 
started to use the new technique. 


‘Not all of these campaigns are going to 
succeed,’ says UNICEF. ‘People do not sud- 
denly begin to use ORT just because the facts 
are made available —- any more than people 
suddenly stop smoking just because the 
dangers become widely known. And before 
ORT becomes the standard way of treating 
the most common of all childhood illnesses, 
parents will need to hear a clear and 
consistent message about the new therapy 
from all sides — from the media, from health 
professionals, from community and govern- 
ment leaders, and from their own friends and 
neighbours and most trusted sources of 
information. But as the mothers of many 
nations are now showing, the home use of 
ORT is possible and does open the way for a 
drastic reduction in child deaths and child 
malnutrition.’ 
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TRS.. / Dehydration - caused by diarrhoea - is the biggest single killer of children 

Sal in the modern world. Now it can be prevented by oral rehydration therapy 
(ORT) using either a 5 cent sachet of salts (left) or an even cheaper home- 
made version. As a result, parents themselves could prevent the deaths of 
p several million children each year. (UNICEF) 
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PILOT CAMPAIGNS 
HALVE DEATHS 


Field trials with ORT have reduced 
diarrhoea deaths by 50% in villages and 
urban neighbourhoods of: 


38 NATIONS 
BEGIN MASS 
PRODUCTION 


The following nations have now 
begun mass production of oral 
rehydration salts: 






























Afghanistan Iran 

r| Argentina Kenya 

i| Bangladesh Lesotho 
Brazil Malaysia 
Burkina-Faso Mexico 
Burma Mongolia 
Burundi Morocco 
China Mozambique 
Colombia Nepal 
Costa Rica Pakistan 
Kampuchea Paraguay 
Dominican Rep Peru 

Egypt Philippines 
El Salvador Rep Korea 
Ethiopia Syria 

Haiti Thailand 
Honduras Tunisia 
India Venezuela 
Indonesia Zaire 


HOSPITALS CHANGING | SAVING LIVES — 
TO ORT AND GROWTH 


Many hospitals in both poor and rich Frequent diarrhoea is one of the most important 
countries are now changing from causes of malnutrition. The use of ORT can help 
intravenous therapy to ORT. to maintain a child’s growth: 

AOA DEATH RATES | A Turkish study on two groups of children — one 




















ORT can rightly be called the medical 
miracle of this century. . . . For peoples in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, ORT holds the 
promise of healthier childhoods and more 5] 
productive adult lives. 

Shamsul Haq. Minister for Health and Population 
Control, Government of Bangladesh. 


THE DO-IT- YOURSELF VERSION 


For preventing dehydration, an equally effective oral 
rehydration solution can be made using ingredients found 


in almost every household: 
8 TEASPOONS 
OF SUGAR ‘= 
































































BEFORE ORT (as % ofall | with and one without ORT:- 
i 0.8% diarrhoea! 
j cases seen by | AVERAGE DURATION OF ILLNESS: 
hospital). With ORT — 2.57 days 










Without ORT — 4.97 days 


MONTHLY AVERAGE WEIGHT GAIN: 
With ORT — 430 gms 
Without ORT — 324 gms 
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NOTE: Median figure for 8 hospitals in 
developing countries. 
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6 We believe that, ultimately, widespread adoption of ORT in developing countries will 
break the vicious cycle of diarrhoea, malnutrition and death — especially for the 4 
principal victims: very young children. 

Dr WB Greenough, Director, international Centre for Diarrhoeal Disease Research, 
Bangladesh. 















Some traditional remedies — such as rice conjee or carrot 
soup — also make highly effective oral rehydration 
solutions. 


Presentation by Duncan Mil and Belinda Magee, The Observer, London. (Photo by Asem Ansari). 
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See how they grow 


A fundamentally new approach to one of 
mankind's oldest problems is set out in the 
1985 State of the World's Children report 
from UNICEF. The problem is child mainutri- 
tion. And according to UNICEF, it’s a subject 
shrouded in more myths than Mount 
Olympus. 

Marshalling recent research, the report 
argues that malnutrition is caused primarily 
by infection, not lack of food. Most mainutri- 
tion is also invisible — even to doctors. And 
because infections depress the appetite, most 
malnourished children are not even hungry. 
The report also says that the majority of the 
world’s malnourished children live in homes 
where there is enough food to provide an 
adequate diet for a small child. Such a 
myth-exploding set of conclusions on a 
subject we all thought we knew about is 
going to cause some rough weather in a lot of 
academic tea-cups. But UNICEF's purpose in 
advancing new ideas about the problem is to 
prepare the way for new attempts at a 
practical solution. 

At the heart of UNICEF’s proposals is the 
regular weighing of all small children each 
month. Entering the child's weight on a 
growth chart can then make the child's 
nutritional status visible to the one person 
who cares most and can do most about it — 
the mother. Any sign of faltering growth will 
show up on the growth chart long before 
malnutrition begins. And with some basic 
advice, most mothers can then prevent 
malnutrition from occurring at all — even in 
very poor communities. That advice would 
probably include: 

è the only food your baby needs in the first 
four to five months of life is breast-milk. 
Bottle-feeding increases the risk of infec- 
tion and poor growth; 

@ after those first few months, your baby’s 
growth will be in danger unless other foods 
are introduced. Family food will do — but 
add a little oil and some peeled and 
mashed vegetables. And keep on breast- 
feeding as well; 

è your child's stomach is small. So feed four 
or five times a day. Keep food and hands 
clean; 

è get your child immunised — as illnesses 
like measles are among the biggest causes 
of malnutrition and poor growth; and 

è use oral rehydration solutions when your 
child has diarrhoea. Don’t let the child ‘go 
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dry’. And carry on feeding, especially 

breast-feeding, even if the child doesn’t 

seem hungry. Pay special attention to 
feeding in the few days following an illness 

— it's a time when the body can catch up 

on the growth that’s been lost. 

The advice and the growth monitoring 
technique seems simple enough. But UNICEF 
believes that it can enable mothers to prevent 
more than half of all the child malnutrition in 
the developing world — even within their 
existing resources of food and money. And 
they have strong support for that belief from 
experienced paediatricians. According to 
David Morley, Professor of Tropical Child 
Health at the University of London, ‘The 
potential impact of growth charts is nothing 
less than revolutionary ... and it is the 
informed involvement of the mother in the 
struggle to make sure that the child puts on 
weight each and every month which is 
perhaps the greatest contribution the growth 
charts can make to child development and 
child health.’ 

Over 200 different kinds of growth chart are 
now coming into use. They can be made of 
virtually indestructible plastic paper, they 
cost only a few cents, and they can also carry 
other vital messages about immunisation, 
weaning, breast-feeding, birth spacing, and 
the recipe for an oral rehydration solution. 

With any idea of such vast potential, there 
are bound to be snags. One is the difficulty of 
training enough health workers or volunteers 
to assist mothers with growth monitoring 
and advice. But another of the problems is 
almost purely technical: the shortage of 
weighing devices which are accurate enough, 
portable enough, and cheap enough to be 
used by village women and health volun- 
teers. 

‘The invention of an appropriate weighing 
device,’ says UNICEF, ‘would rightly be- 
regarded as one of the most important 
technical breakthroughs of recent years. And 
it is difficult to believe that the international 
scientific and technical profession — a pro- 
fession which can launch a 2.5 ton, $600 
million device into space to measure the 
mass of the planets — is incapable of 
developing a two-kilo, $10 device for measur- 
ing the weight of children.’ 


Parent power 


UNICEF’s 1985 State of the World’s Chil- 
dren report argues that ‘just four relatively 
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simple and inexpensive methods could now 
enable parents themselves to halve the rate 
of child deaths in the developing world and 
save the lives of 20 000 children every day’. 
The methods are breast-feeding, immunisa- 
tion, oral rehydration therapy, and basic 
advice to mothers on growth monitoring and 
child feeding. Together, says the report, they 
could bring about ‘a low-cost revolution in 
child health and child survival’. 

The combined power of these simple 
strategies is undeniable: they have already 
shown that they can reduce child deaths by 
half — on a small scale. But the real problem 
is how to put this revolution at the disposal of 
the vast majority of parents who are not 
served by doctors, nurses, clinics or any kind 
of modern health service. 


UNICEF's answer is to make this a do-it- 
yourself revolution — by using ail possible 
channels to inform and support parents 
themselves in the task of drastically impro- 
ving child health by their own actions — 
without depending on the official health 
services. 


The communications capacity to achieve 
this is also now in place, says the UNICEF 
report. Over 8000 radio stations are broad- 
casting to a billion transistors in the develop- 
ing world. A total of 2500 TV stations are 
sending programs to 80 million sets. And 
with over 8000 daily newspapers, the de- 
veloping nations have one-third of the 
world’s readership. Today, more than half of 
all adults are literate. And in most nations, 90 
per cent of all children can now be reached 
through the schools. Increasingly, people are 
involved in community organisations 
through which they can be reached and by 
which they can participate. Voluntary agen- 
cies — 12 000 in India alone — have multi- 
plied throughout the poorest areas. And 
perhaps most important of all, the govern- 
ments of the developing world have trained 
millions of paramedical staff, volunteers, 
extension officers, and community develop- 
ment workers over the last decade. 


It is this ‘revolution in the capacity to 
reach,’ as much as the advances in know- 
ledge itself, says UNICEF, which now makes a 
child survival revolution possible. The trick, 
of course, is to put the two together. And the 
1985 State of the World's Children report 
draws together some examples of what can 
be done when present capacity gets behind 
- present knowledge. 
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In Nigeria, for example, the rapid expan- | E 


sion of primary education has made it 
possible for the government to call on its 
230 000 primary-school teachers to promote 
knowledge about oral rehydration therapy 
and the importance of immunisation to many . 
millions of children and their parents. In 
Indonesia, the presence in the villages of 
7000 trained family planning workers has 
made it possible to also train 400.000 more 
volunteers to manage a program of low-cost 
techniques designed to reduce the country’s 
child death rate by half in the next 15 years. 

In Pakistan, 12 000 traditional birth atten- 
dants have attended courses on low-cost 
techniques for child survival. In India, the 
Integrated Child Development Services prog- 
ram is now regularly reaching over 10 million 
children in the poorest villages and urban 
neighbourhoods. In Sri Lanka, 6000 Sarvo- 
daya volunteers are now promoting the 
techniques of the child survival revolution in 
4000 villages. 

In Brazil this year, over 400 000 volunteers 
have helped to immunise the vast majority of 
the nation’s children. in Colombia, the health 
services have enlisted the support of 30 000 
Red Cross workers, the mass media, the Boy 
Scouts, the police and army medical services, 
and over 2000 parish priests, in a campaign 
which has seen three-quarters of the nation’s 
children immunised in the last 12 months. 

In Indonesia, thousands of Muslim reli- 
gious leaders are supporting nutrition cam- 
paigns. In Bangladesh, over a thousand 
workers of the Bangladesh Rural Advance- 
ment Committee have carried the message 


about oral rehydration therapy into 2.5 
million individual households across the 
country. 


Of all these resources, local community 
health workers are among the most impor- 
tant. ‘Even with only a few weeks’ training,’ 
says the report, ‘community health workers 
can now bring to a community the knowledge 
and the technology to help parents halve the 
rate of deaths and malnutrition among their 
children.’ At the moment, 85 per cent of most 
health budgets is spent on high technology 
and highly qualified manpower based in 
hospitals catering for a small minority. ‘But a 
relatively small shift in this pattern of spend- 
ing, says the report, ‘could release the 
resources to train large numbers of commun- 
ity health workers. In Latin America, for 
example, the medical schools plan to pro- 
duce an additional 200 000 doctors by 1990. 
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‘The mother is the highest level health worker — not in training or in qualifications but in time and love, in 
the special knowledge of her own children, in the breadth of integrated services she provides, and in the 


permanent presence she brings to her child's life.’ 


(Sketch by Hector Cattolica). 


For the same cost, it would be possible to 
train a few less doctors — say 150 000 — plus 
one million primary health care workers to 
live in poor communities and help make 
available the knowledge and the techniques 
for drastically reducing child illness and child 
deaths among the majority of the popula- 
tion.’ 

'The four basic strategies of the child 
survival revolution,’ concludes UNICEF, ‘can 
be distilled down to an essence of simple, 
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— The State of the World’s Children 1985 report. 


practicable information which most parents 
can act on. And they are so inexpensive that 
almost any family can afford to put them into 
practice, and almost any government can 
afford to support the attempt.’ 

‘In our national societies and in the interna- 
tional community, we have the knowledge, 
we have the techniques, we have the organi- 
sational capacity. We are, therefore, con- 
fronted with a stark question: do we have the 
will?’ 
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AUSTRALIA-CHINA CO-OPERATION IN HYDRO-ELECTRIC PROJECT 


Australia-China co-operation in hydro-electric project* 


A memorandum of understanding between Australia and China on consultancy services for 
the first two stages of the Lubuge hydro-electric project, on the Huangni River in Yunnan 


Province, was signed on 3 December. 


The memorandum was signed in Beijing by 
the Australian Ambassador to China, Mr 
Dennis Argall, and the Deputy Director/Senior 
Engineer of the International Relations De- 
partment of the Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Economic Relations and Trade, Mr Bai Xingji. 
The Lubuge project will cost an estimated 
$337.5 million and is being partly financed by 
the World Bank. 

The initial plant capacity will be three 
generating units of 150 megawatts each, with 
a fourth unit being added after the comple- 
tion of an upstream reservoir. The power 
generated will feed a combination of domes- 
tic and heavy industry users along the 


* This article is based on information provided by 


the Australian Information Service. 
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A delegation of Chinese scientists visited Australia to study aspects of bacterial and viral vaccines 


Yunnan power grid. The first block of power 
is scheduled to be available in 1989. Under 
the terms of the memorandum of under- 
standing, Australia will provide $6.4 million 
for assistance in construction management 
and supervision. 

The assistance, which will be paid for the 
next five years, is Australia’s third contribu- 
tion to the Lubuge hydro-electric project, the 
first China has opened to international com- 
petition. Through the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau, Australia has pro- 
vided consultants to advise on construction, 
planning and scheduling; preparation of cost 
estimates; and to help prepare tender docu- 
ments for international competitive bidding. 
Help was also given to assess the internation- 
al bids. 
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production at the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories (CSL) in Melbourne. The nine scientists 
participated in an intensive course on all facets of vaccine production, quality control, and biological 
security during their visit from 26 November to 11 December. The delegation’s interests also covered 
other areas of CSL expertise including management, engineering and building design and construction. 
Their visit was sponsored by the World Bank to assist China in its current program to upgrade the 
country’s vaccine production facilities. The leader of the delegation was Madame Shen Yan, Chief of the 
Biological Products Division, Drug and Administrative Bureau, Ministry of Public Health. Mr Paul Fraser 
(second from right), of CSL is pictured discussing the operation of pilot fermentors for human vaccine 
development with members of the Chinese delegation (left to right): Madame Shen Yan; the Division 
Director of the Department of Planning and Finance, Ministry of Health, Yang Yanmen; Chen Tingzuo of 
Chengdu Institute for Biological Products; Head of Bacterial Office of Shanghai Institute for Biological 
Products, Li Yide; and Senior Project Officer, Ministry of Public Health, Liu Peilong. (AIS photo). 
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Australia-U.S. defence 
co-operation* 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence Support, Mr Brian Howe, MP, on 4 
December: 


The way was now open for Australia’s 
defence industry to become a significant 
supplier of military spares and electronic 
equipment to the United States Defense 
Department and its prime contractors, the 
Minister for Defence Support, Mr Brian Howe, 
said today. Mr Howe was commenting on a 
recent successful series of Australia-United 
States defence contractors’ fairs held in five 
mainland capitals during November. ‘| be- 
lieve the fairs represented a major step 
towards expanding opportunities for our 
defence industry to compete in the interna- 
tional marketplace,’ he said. | 

Some 70 U.S. participants, representing 23 
U.S. logistic support agencies and 11 U.S. 
prime contractors, visited Brisbane, Perth, 
Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney seeking 
Australian suppliers for a wide range of 
goods ranging from metal castings to printed 
circuit boards for electronic equipment. The 
Americans carried actual bid packages to 
discuss with Australian industry. The U.S. 
Defense Department budget for military 
spares alone this year is worth U.S.$30 
billion. ‘Judging by the enthusiastic response 
from Australian industry representatives, the 
U.S. visitors did not return home dis- 
appointed,’ Mr Howe said. 

This was underlined by the overall attend- 
ances at the fairs. Some 718 Australian 
defence industry senior managers, represent- 
ing 460 separate companies, attended the 
series of one-day fairs. Of these, 325 com- 
panies lodged 743 serious enquiries concern- 
ing contract opportunities with the United 
States Defense Department which has a 1985 
Budget projection of some U.S.$272 billion. 
Mr Howe said the fairs had done much to 
show the U.S. Defense Department and its 
prime contractors that Australia possessed 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 10, October 1984, 
page 1124. 
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skills which could be used for sound commer- 
cial reasons. ‘The U.S. visitors were clearly 
impressed by the capability of our defence 
industries, particularly the prices and short 
lead times being quoted,’ he added. 

The U.S. Secretary of Defense, Mr Weinber- 
ger, has ordered a wide range of reforms in 
procurement practices, and U.S. Congress 
also recently enacted the most significant 
changes in U.S. procurement laws in over 40 
years. Mr Howe said the reforms paved the 
way for more competition from overseas 
suppliers for U.S. Defense Department con- 
tracts. ‘| concluded from a recent visit to 
America that our industry needs to adopt a 
more aggressive and sustained marketing 
posture and develop a more specialised 
product development if we are to succeed in 
the North American market. | am sure that the 
joint trade fairs have helped to get this 
message across to Australian industry,’ the 
Minister said. 


Australia participates in Chinese 
agricultural fair 


News release issued by the Department of 
Trade, on 6 December: 


Sales worth more than $80m are expected 
by Australian companies who participated in 
the Agro China 1984 agricultural fair held in 
Guangzhou between 19 and 27 November. 

Australian exhibitors reported $46.6m in 
sales under negotiation by the end of the fair 
with an additional $37.2m in possible sales 
anticipated during the next 12 months. The 
Department of Trade organised the participa- 
tion of 27 of Australia’s leading agri business 
companies at the fair — the largest Australian 
presence at a Chinese exhibition since the 
Australian solo exhibition in Beijing in 1974. 

Agro China 1984 was the first international 
agricultural technology and equipment ex- 
hibition to be held in China for six years and 
the Australian pavillion dominated this ex- 
hibition of approximately 100 companies 
from various countries. The Australian pavil- 
lion and individual Australian exhibitors 
attracted considerable publicity including a 
half hour program on Australian agricultural 
technology which was shown three times on 
Guangdong television during and after the 
exhibition. 
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The exhibition, opened by Vice Governor 
Huang Qin Qu of Guangdong Province, 
generated intense interest throughout China. 
Attendance topped 20 000, with representa- 
tives from each of China’s provinces and 
autonomous regions attending the show. 
Australian company exhibitors reported that 
likely business results from their participation 
in this exhibition were, in general, far in 
excess of expectations. 


According to Mr Robin Dulfer-Hyams, Au- 
stralian Trade Commissioner South China, 
‘this reflects not only China's very important 
objective of modernising its agricultural in- 
dustry but also the recognition by many key 
Chinese officials, expressed during the ex- 
hibition, of Australia’s leading role in agri- 
cultural production, technology and equip- 
ment’. Australian Trade Commissioners from 
throughout China were in Guangzhou to 
attend the event which reflected the high 
priority the Government places on expanding 
trade and supporting Australian business in 
China. 


The Australian pavillion, featured technolo- 
gies and products including: animal feed 
mills, silos and conveyors, coldrooms, brine 
injection dairy pumps, kit agricultural build- 
ing, linkage ploughs, irrigation equipment, 
agricultural machinery, including a pasture 
machine and coulter drill, agricultural fenc- 
ing, seeds, cattle and sheep, soil 
conservation/stabilisation/afforestation pro- 
duction systems, sugar cane equipment, 
grains, wool, and food, dairy, and beverage 
processing technology and associated equip- 
ment. 


In addition, live sheep shearing demonstra- 
tions, organised by Dalgety Australia, drew 
enthusiastic crowds during the exhibition. 
Fifty sheep were specially brought from the 
north-west province of Xinjiang to Guang- 
zhou to demonstrate the unique advantage of 
Australian sheep shearing equipment. 


Based on the success of Agro China 1984, 
the China-based Australian Government offi- 
cials and participating companies are very 
optimistic about the prospects for business 
co-operation and trade in agricultural tech- 
nology and equipment between the two 
countries. In key areas such as agriculture, 
co-operation is being planned under the 
Government's ‘China Action Plan’. 
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French nuclear tests at Moruroa 
Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, commenting on reports that 
France had conducted one and possibly two 
additional nuclear tests at Moruroa Atoll, 
today criticised France for continuing to 
ignore the protests of all South Pacific 
countries against nuclear testing in the 
region. 


The seismological station at Rarotonga 
reported that a nuclear explosion of about 70 
kiloton magnitude had been conducted on 6 
December. The station also reported that it 
had recorded on 1 December an event which 
could have been a low yield nuclear expio- 
sion, ‘This marks for sure seven, possibly 
eight, French nuclear tests this year’, said Mr 
Hayden. 

‘This continued defiance of the firmly 
expressed demands of ail the countries of the 
South Pacific region is deeply offensive to 
Australians, to our regional neighbours and 
to decent people everywhere. The French 
action shows a contempt for the views and 
interests of South Pacific people which can 
only exacerbate political difficulties between 
France and the people of the South Pacific’, 
Mr Hayden said. 


Mr Hayden said that the latest test, which 
was conducted soon after 109 countries had 
voted in the First Committee of the UN 
General Assembly for — and not one country 
against — an Australia-New Zealand resolu- 
tion calling for practical work towards a treaty 
to ban all nuclear tests by all states in all 
environments, also reflected how far out of 
touch with world opinion the French nuclear 
testing program was. 


Referring to press reports earlier this week 
on comments attributed to the French Consul 
General, Mr Ledun, to the effect that France 
might relocate its nuclear testing site to the 
Kerguelen Islands in the Indian Ocean, Mr 
Hayden called on France to cease exporting 
its political problems to other regions of the 
world, He added that if France insisted on 
continuing to test nuclear weapons it should 
do so in metropolitan France. Australia’s 
objective, however, was a global ban on 
nuclear tests everywhere. 
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Australia to adhere to OECD 
guidelines governing protection 
of privacy and transborder flows 
of personal data 


News release issued by the Attorney- 
General, Senator Gareth Evans, on 10 De- 
cember: 


| am announcing today — Human Rights 
Day — that Australia proposes formally to 
adhere to the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
guidelines governing the protection of priva- 
cy and transborder flows of personal data. 
Our Ambassador to the OECD, Mr Fred Argy, 
will inform the Secretary-General to the 
OECD of this fact. Australia’s adherence 
reaffirms the Government's commitment to 
human rights — in this case the protection of 
an individual's privacy. The guidelines 
attempt to balance the protection of an 
individual's privacy with the advancement of 
free flow of personal data across internation- 
al boundaries. 


The guidelines, adopted by the Council of 
the OECD on 23 September 1980, were 
developed by a committee of experts under 
the chairmanship of Mr Justice M.D. Kirby, 
previously Chairman of the Australia Law 
Reform Commission and now President of 
the Court of Appeal of New South Wales. The 
OECD initiative arose from the knowledge 
that differences in national legislation within 
OECD member countries could put barriers in 
the way of the free flow of data across 
country boundaries, causing disruption in the 
business sector of the community and possi- 
ble interference in trade, particularly in areas 
such as banking and insurance. The guide- 
lines are intended to harmonise privacy 
protection laws and practices among mem- 
ber countries by establishing minimum stan- 
dards to be applied in handling personal 
information. 


These standards relate to the collection, 
quality, use, disclosure, registration and 
security of personal information and provide 
that individuals should have a rights of 
access to information about themselves. The 
guidelines also recognise economic benefits 
which can result from the flow of information 
across national boundaries and call for the 
adoption of certain privacy protection mea- 
sures as well as require that those measures 
do not restrict transborder flows of personal 
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data. The Australian Law Reform Commis- 
sion’s Privacy Report recommended that 
legislation be enacted for the Commonwealth 
public sector and for the private sector in the 
Territories (excluding the Northern Territory 
and Norfolk island) to establish, among other 
things, certain statutory privacy principles 
based on the OECD guidelines. 

The Government has been considering the 
ALRC’s Privacy Report and | hope to intro- 
duce legislation based on its recommenda- 
tions during the Autumn 1985 Parliamentary 
sittings. To that extent, it can be said that 
Australia is already taking the guidelines into 
account in formulating its domestic laws. The 
Australian Government commends to the 
States and the private sector the observance 
of the basic principles underlying these > 
guidelines. Copies of the guidelines can be 
obtained from the sales agents for OECD 
publications in Australia, the ANZ Book 
Company Pty Ltd, PO Box 450, Brookvale 
2100 NSW. 


International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights: removal of 
reservations and declarations 


News release issued by the Attorney- 
General, Senator Gareth Evans, on 10 De- 
cember: 


The Australian Government has notified 
the United Nations of its decision to remove 
most of the reservations and declarations 
made by Australia in 1980 when it ratified the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights (ICCPR). Announcing this today (UN 
Human Rights Day), the Attorney-General, 
Senator Evans, said the decision represented 
the culmination of a comprehensive review, 
which he had instituted together with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, of 
the terms of ratification of the Covenant. 

He said the Hawke Government, as part of 
its program for implementation in Australia 
of fundamental human rights and freedoms, 
was committed to removing all the reserva- 
tions and declarations to the Covenant, 
except where there were compelling reasons 
to justify retention. The co-operation of the 
State Governments during the course of the 
review had meant that nearly all the reserva- 
tions and declarations could be now re- 
moved. 
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The ICCPR provides a charter of the civil 
and political rights of individuals within a 
country and places an obligation on the 
country to ensure protection of these rights. 
‘Civil and political rights are those rights 
which we enjoy as citizens of a country in our 
dealings with government and include such 
matters as the right not to be subject to 
arbitrary arrest, the right to a fair trial, to 
freedom of speech, freedom of movements, 
freedom of religion and the right to equal 
protection of the law,’ Senator Evans said. 

‘On ratification of the Covenant in August 
1980, the then Australian Government en- 
tered reservations and declarations in respect 
of 13 separate articles of the Covenant — 
more than twice the average number of such 
reservations made by Western European 
countries’, Senator Evans said. ‘These re- 
servations and declarations gave rise in the 
international community to doubts as to 
Australia’s commitment to the international 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. The 
reservations and declarations were a lament- 
able litany, and were strongly criticised by the 
then Labor Opposition at the time. It was a 
national shame that we should have ratified 
the Covenant in so shoddy a fashion. We are 
now removing 10 of the reservations and 
declarations.’ 

‘The three reservations which have been 
retained for practical reasons are: 
® a reservation to Article 10, dealing with 

prisoners’ rights, which will permit the 
States and the Northern Territory to move 
progressively, rather than immediately, to 
implement the requirement to segregate 
accused persons from convicted persons. It 
will also allow continued segregation of 
juvenile offenders from adults but only to 
the extent that such segregation is consi- 
dered to be beneficial to the juveniles or 
adults concerned; 

è a reservation to Article 14(6) which will 
permit the Australian Government and the 
States to continue to meet the obligation to 
compensate persons for certain miscar- 
riages of justice through administrative 
measures rather than through legislative 
means. Administrative procedures are 
available in all jurisdictions to provide 
compensation for the types of miscarriage 
of justice envisaged in Article 14(6) and 
these procedures are considered satisfac- 
tory; and 

® a reservation to Article 20 which requires 
legislation proscribing war propaganda 
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and racial hatred propaganda. This re- 

servation will be reviewed when the ques- 

tion of legislation proscribing racial hatred 
propaganda, at present being considered 
by the Attorney-General’s Task Force on 

Human Rights, has been resolved. 

‘The previous Government's recognition of 
the ICCPR was half-hearted at best. The 
Hawke Government's action means that 
Australia, for the first time, can say it has fully 
recognised the ICCPR.’ 

Copies of the full text of the ICCPR, the full 
text of the 1980 Reservations and Declara- 
tions and of the 1984 Instrument of With- 
drawal (and statement) are available from the 
Attorney-General’s Office, Parliament House, 
Canberra, ACT 2600. 


Visit by New Zealand Deputy 
Prime Minister 


News release issued by the Attorney- 
General, Senator Gareth Evans, on 10 De- 
cember: 


The Attorney-General, Senator Gareth 
Evans, announced the arrival in Australia 
today of the Hon. Geoffrey Palmer, Deputy 
Prime Minister, Attorney-General and Minis- 
ter for Justice in the New Zealand Govern- 
ment. 

Mr Palmer is in Australia principally to 
attend a meeting of the Standing Committee 
of Attorneys-General which is to be held in 
Sydney on 14 December. Mr Palmer will also 
hold talks with Australian Government offi- 
cials on legal issues which are of mutual 
interest to both countries. 

Senator Evans visited New Zealand earlier 
this year to attend the New Zealand Law 
Society Triennial Conference and he said that 
the visit of Mr Palmer, who ‘was an old friend 
and colleague in the law reform industry’, 
would enhance the close relationship already 
existing between Australia and New Zealand. 


Visit by the Prime Minister of 
Japan 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 11 December: 


The Prime Minister of Japan, Mr Yasuhiro 
Nakasone, is to visit Australia between 15 and 
18 January at the invitation of the Australian 
Government. Mr Nakasone will be accompa- 
nied by his wife and daughter and also by the 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Abe, and a 
party of officials and business leaders. 

Australia places great importance on the 
maintenance and further development of the 
mutually beneficial relationship between Au- 
stralia and Japan. This visit will provide the 
opportunity for a continuation of the broad- 
ranging discussions which were commenced 
in Tokyo during my visit to Japan in January- 
February this year. It will also be an opportun- 
ity for Australia to return the very generous 
hospitality extended to me at that time by 
Prime Minister Nakasone and the people of 
Japan. 

Since my visit there have been important 
developments in particular major areas of our 
commodity trade with Japan. In my discus- 
sions with Mr Nakasone | will emphasise the 
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mutually advantageous nature of our trading 
relationship with Japan in these commod- 
ities, and our firm expectations about con- 
tinued access to the Japanese market on a 
basis which fully reflects Australia’s competi- 
tive strength. 

The further development of areas of joint 
economic interest in our bilateral relationship 
will be another focus for our talks. | anticipate 
that developments in the international eco- 
nomy and trading environment, regional 
economic co-operation, and disarmament, 
will also feature prominently. 

Mr Nakasone will visit Canberra, Sydney 
and Melbourne, and will meet the Premiers of 
New South Wales and Victoria. Other details 
of the program are being developed in 
consultation with the Japanese authorities. 


The Japanese pavilion 
and ten associated arts 
groups have been a ma- 
jor drawcard at the Royal 
Agricultural Show held 
earlier this year in Mel- 
bourne. ‘See Japan at the 
Show’ was the theme 
which featured presenta- 
tions ranging from robo- 
tics to rock bands; con- 
temporary housing to 
culture past and present; 
tourism to the tea cere- 
mony. The pavilion was 
opened by former 
Japanese Prime Minister, 
the Hon. Zenko Suzuki, 
and the Governor of Vic- 
toria, Sir Brian Murray. 
Pictured are Australian 
farmer Mr Harry Wil- 
liams, with Mrs Yoko 
Naito outside a contem- 
porary Japanese house. 
(AIS photo). 
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Australian Federal elections: changes to the Ministry and 
departmental arrangements 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 11 December: 


| have today written to the Governor-General recommending the composition of the Second 
Hawke Ministry. The new Ministry, which will be sworn into office on 13 December is: 


Representation in 
other Chamber 
*Prime Minister Mr Bob Hawke, MP Senator Button 
*Deputy Prime Minister, Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP Senator Evans 
Minister Assisting the Prime Minister for 
Commonwealth-State Relations and 
Vice-President of the Executive Council 


*Leader of the Government in the Senate Senator John Button **Mr Dawkins 
and Minister for Industry, Technology **Mr Jones 
and Commerce 

*Deputy Leader of the Government and Senator Don Grimes Dr Blewett 


Manager of Government Business in the 
Senate and Minister for Community 
Services 


*Minister for Employment and Industrial Mr Ralph Willis, MP Senator Walsh 
Relations and Minister Assisting the 
Prime Minister for Public Service 
Industrial Matters 


*Treasurer Mr Paul Keating, MP — Senator Walsh 

*Special Minister of State and Leader of Mr Mick Young, MP Senator Evans 
the House 

*Minister for Finance and Minister Senator Peter Walsh *** Mir Hurford 
Assisting the Prime Minister for Public ***Mr Willis 
Service Matters 

*Minister for Foreign Affairs Mr Bill Hayden, MP Senator Evans 

*Minister for Education and Minister Senator Susan Ryan Mr Dawkins 
Assisting the Prime Minister on the 
Status of Women 

*Minister for Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth Evans Mr Jones 


Minister Assisting the Prime Minister and 
Minister Assisting the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs 


*Minister for Trade and Minister Assisting Mr John Dawkins, MP Senator Button 
the Prime Minister for Youth Affairs 
*Minister for Primary Industry Mr John Kerin, MP Senator Walsh 
*Minister for Housing and Construction Mr Stewart West, MP Senator Ryan 
*Minister for Defence Mr Kim Beazley, MP Senator Evans 
*Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Mr Chris Hurford, MP Senator Grimes 
Affairs and Minister Assisting the 
Treasurer 
*Minister for Social Security Mr Brian Howe, MP Senator Grimes 
Minister for Transport and Minister for Mr Peter Morris, MP Senator Gietzelt 
Aviation 
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Minister for Sport, Recreation and 
Tourism and Minister Assisting the 
Minister for Defence 
Minister for Health 
Minister for Science and Minister 
Assisting the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce 
Minister for Territories 
Minister for Communications and 
Minister Assisting the Minister for 
Defence 
Minister for Arts, Heritage and 
Environment and Minister Assisting the 
Prime Minister for the Bicentennial 
Minister for Aboriginal Affairs 
Minister for Veterans’ Affairs 
Minister for Local Government and 
Administrative Services 

* Minister in the Cabinet 


Mr John Brown, MP 


Dr Neal Blewett, MP 
Mr Barry Jones, MP 


Mr Gordon Scholes, MP 
Mr Michael Duffy, MP 


Mr Barry Cohen, MP 


Mr Clyde Holding, MP 
Senator Arthur Gietzelt 
Mr Tom Uren, MP 
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Senator Ryan 


Senator Grimes 
Senator Button 


Senator Gietzelt 
Senator Walsh 


Senator Ryan 


Senator Ryan 
Mr Holding 
Senator Gietzelt 


** Mr Dawkins to represent the Minister for Industry, Technology and Commerce in Industry and 
Commerce matters, and Mr Jones in Technology matters. 
*** Mr Hurford to represent the Minister for Finance, and Mr Willis to represent the Minister Assisting the 


Prime Minister for Public Service Matters. 


The Government's priorities and 
departmental changes 


The Government's major priority and 
achievement during its first term in office was 
to bring Australia out of the recession which 
it had inherited. 

The Government's priorities during its 
second term are to sustain the recovery, and 
to ensure that the benefits of that recovery 
are shared in a fair and equitable way among 
all Australians. This has necessitated some 
changes in departmental arrangements, but 
these have been kept to a minimum. 

The changes that | will be making reflect 
the following shifts in emphasis: 


è a reordering of industry and technology 


policy functions to reflect the Govern- 
ment’s priorities for industry development, 
to ensure the achievement of continued 
high growth and employment; 

è a more rational organisation of the welfare 
policy area, to ensure that the Govern- 
ment’s programs are delivered in the most 
effective way; 

è a concentrated effort to improve and more 
effectively integrate the Government's 
overall policies for youth; and 

è a better integration of defence administra- 
tion. 
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To give effect to these changes in Govern- 
ment priorities, the following departmental 
changes will be made: 

è a new Department of Community Services 
is to be created; 

è a number of departments will be reorga- 
nised and renamed in view of significant 
changes of functions: 

— Industry, Technology and Commerce 

(previously Industry and Commerce); 

—~ Science (previously Science and Tech- 
nology): 

— Education (previously Education and 
Youth Affairs); 

— Arts, Heritage and Environment (pre- 
viously Home Affairs and Environ- 
ment); 

— Territories (previously Territories and 
Local Government); 

— Local Government and Administrative 
Services (bringing together functions 
from Territories and Local Government 
and Administrative Services); and 

è the Department of Defence Support will be 
abolished, and most of its functions allo- 
cated to Defence. 

The major departmental changes, which 
will be reflected in new Administrative 
Arrangements to be gazetted on 13 Decem- 
ber, are as follows: | 
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industry policy 


There will be a substantial expansion of the 
department primarily responsible for indus- 
try policy, through the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce, under Senator Button. He will be 
assisted by the Minister for Science, Mr 
Jones. The inclusion in this Department of 
responsibility for technology and civil offsets, 
and for the implementation of the Govern- 
ment’s deregulation initiatives, will enable a 
better integration of our industry and technol- 
ogy policies, and should increase the com- 
petitiveness of Australian industry stimulat- 
ing growth and greater employment opportu- 
nities. 

The Department will work closely with the 
Departments of Trade and of Employment 
and industrial Relations to promote the 
Government's competitivenesss, growth and 
employment objectives. Mr Jones will have 
special responsibility for assisting Senator 
Button in regard to Information Technology 
and Biotechnology. 

it is the Government’s intention to have a 
separate Comptroller of Customs, and a 
review of the functions of Customs is being 
conducted, with a further announcement to 
be made early next year. 


Weifare policy 


A new Department of Community Services 
will be created under Senator Grimes to 
co-ordinate all Government social security, 
community services and health and welfare 
policies, and to administer programs which 
- provide or subsidise services to the aged, the 
disabled, children and others in special need. 
The Department will include the Offices of 
Aged Care (as promised during the election 
campaign), Child Care and the Disabled, 
together with a Policy Co-ordination Office — 
formerly the Social Welfare Policy Secre- 
tariat. 

The establishment of this Department will 
enabie the Government to concentrate over- 
all policy development in the welfare area in 
the one department, and to focus more 
effectively on the important service prog- 
rams, many of which the Government is 
currently reviewing in conjunction with the 
States. 

The Minister for Social Security will retain 
responsibility for payment of pensions and 
benefits. 
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Responsibility for nursing homes, home 
nursing and assistance for the disabled in the 
Department of Health will be transferred to 
the new Department of Community Services. 
Community health centres will remain the 
responsibility of the Minister for Health. The 
Minister for Health’s primary responsibilities 
will be for Medicare, health research, medical 
services and community health matters. The 
Minister will have responsibility for the 
co-ordination of the national campaign 
against drug abuse, which will have a high 
priority for the Government during its second 
term. 


Youth policy 


The Office of Youth Affairs will be transfer- 
red to the Department of the Prime Minister 
and Cabinet, and it will function in the same 
way as the Office of the Status of Women. It 
will have an input into the development of all 
relevant Government programs, and it will be 
the focal point within the Government for the 
concerns and interests of our nation’s youth, 
including next year’s International Youth 
Year programs. School to work transition 
programs will remain in Education. Mr Daw- 
kins will be Minister Assisting for Youth 
Affairs. 


Defence 


The experience of the Government's first 
term suggests that the needs of Defence 
policy making, and of the Defence industries, 
will be better served if all related responsibili- 
ties are brought together within the one 
portfolio. It has, therefore, been decided to 
transfer most of the functions of Defence 
Support into Defence, under the supervision 
of a very senior officer working to the 
Minister and Secretary of Defence. The ciose 
working relationship developed by the Minis- 
ter for Defence Support with the defence 
industry will be continued under the new 
arrangements. Responsibility for offsets poli- 
cy, and administration of non-defence offsets 
will be transferred to the Department of 
industry, Technology and Commerce (the 
precise split will be guided by the report of 
the current inquiry into offsets). All other 
responsibilities of Defence Support will move 
to Defence. The new Minister for Defence, Mr 
Beazley, and his Ministers Assisting, Mr Duffy 
and Mr Brown, will be responsible for a 
smooth transition to the new arrangements. 
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Other important administrative changes 


in addition to being appointed Minister for 
Resources and Energy, Senator Evans will be 
Minister Assisting the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, having represented both Mr Hayden 
and the Minister for Defence in the Senate 
during the Government's first term. Senator 
Evans has also been appointed to the new 
position of Minister Assisting the Prime 
Minister, to assist me and the relevant 
Minister or Ministers with particular areas of 
policy difficulty, or when portfolio responsi- 
bility for particular issues overlap or are not 
clear. 

The responsibility for the Bicentennial 
Authority, which will demand greater atten- 
tion by the Government between now and 
1988, will be transferred to my portfolio. The 
current Minister, Mr Cohen, will assist me in 
Bicentennial matters. His Department will be 
renamed Arts, Heritage and Environment. 
Responsibility for the Australian War Memo- 
rial will be transferred to the Minister for 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

in the interest of greater administrative 
efficiency, responsibility for local govern- 
ment, regional development and Common- 
wealth common services, including property 
services, has been brought together in the 
Department of Local Government and 
Administrative Services, with Mr Uren as 
Minister. 

Responsibility for animal and plant quaran- 
tine will be transferred to the Department of 
Primary Industry, subject to necessary tech- 
nical changes to the Quarantine Act. 

The Department of Sport, Recreation and 
Tourism is to be given responsibility for the 
Government's information and advertising 
programs, as well as tourism promotion and 
international expositions. it will also gain 
responsibility for the National Sports Centre. 
The Department will have overall responsibil- 
ity for projecting the Australian achievement 
overseas. 


Implementation 


| have asked Senator Walsh, as Minister for 
Finance and Minister Assisting me for Public 
Service Matters, to take responsibility for the 
implementation of the above changes, to 
ensure that consequential questions of fi- 
nance, staffing and physical location of 
offices are resolved speedily. 


Secretaries of Departments 
Until a permanent appointment can be 
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made, Mr Ayers (Secretary to the Department 
of Social Security) will act as Secretary to the 
Department of Community Services. 


Opposition Shadow Ministry 


Mr Andrew Peacock has been re-elected 
leader of the Federal Parliamentary Liberal 
Party and Leader of the Opposition. The 
Opposition’s Shadow Ministry, a coalition of 
the Liberal and National Parties is listed 
below. The first 12 form the Opposition 
‘cabinet’: 

Mr A.S. Peacock — Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr i. Sinclair — Leader of the National 
Party, Opposition Leader of the House and 
spokesman on Defence. 

Mr J. Howard — Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition and spokesman on Treasury 
matters. 

Mr R. Hunt — Deputy Leader of the 
National Party and spokesman on Primary 
industry. 

Senator F. Chaney — Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Senate and spokesman on Indus- 
try, Technology and Commerce. 

Senator P. Durack — Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition in the Senate and spokesman on 
Resources and Energy. 

Mr |. Macphee — spokesman on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr T. McVeigh — spokesman on Trade. 

Senator P. Baume — spokesman on Educa- 


tion, and responsible for the Status of 
Women. 

Mr J. Moore — spokesman on Communica- 
tions. 


Mr J. Porter — spokesman on Health. 

Mr P. Shack — spokesman on Employment 
and Industrial Relations, and responsible for 
Youth Affairs. 

Senator P. Rae — spokesman on Finance. 

Mr B. Lloyd — spokesman on Transport 
and spokesman on Aviation. 

Senator A. Messner — spokesman on 
Community Services. 

Mr P. Everingham — spokesman on Local 
Government and Northern Development. 

Mr M. MacKellar — Shadow Minister of 
State and spokesman on Science. 

Mr M. Hodgman — spokesman on Housing 
and Construction. 

Mr N. Brown — spokesman on Legal 
Matters. 
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Mr R. Braithwaite — spokesman on Social 
Security. 

Mr D. Connolly — spokesman on Arts, 
Heritage and Environment, and responsible 
for Public Service matters. 

Mr R. Shipton — spokesman on Aboriginal! 
Affairs. 

Mr P. Ruddock — spokesman on !mmigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs. 


Mr W. Tuckey — spokesman on Small 
Business and Administrative Services. 
Mr C. Blunt — spokesman on Sport, 


Recreation and Tourism. 

Senator A. Lewis — spokesman on Terri- 
tories. 

Senator S. Collard — spokesman on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 


Australia-New Zealand Closer 
Economic Relations: trade in 
motor vehicles 


Joint news release issued by the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, and the Minister for 
industry and Commerce, Senator John But- 
ton, on 12 December: 


The Deputy Prime Minister and the Minister 
for Trade, Mr Lionel Bowen and the Minister 
for Industry and Commerce, Senator John 
Button, today announced revised arrange- 
ments for trans-Tasman trade in motor 
vehicles and components under the 
Australia-New Zealand Closer Economic Re- 
lations Trade Agreement. Both the Australian 
Government and the New Zealand Govern- 
ment have approved the arrangements, 
which will apply from 1 January 1985. 

The Ministers said that the new arrange- 
ments were a significant move in the direc- 
tion of a freeing-up of trade between Austra- 
lia and New Zealand. They also provided 
further opportunities for the Australian auto- 
motive industry to enhance its productive 
efficiency and competitiveness and achieve 
economies of scale through exports. 

The Australian industry had been consulted 
about the new arrangements and had indi- 
cated its broad approval. 

The Ministers recalled that when the Trade 
Agreement came into effect on 1 January 
1983 the application of certain provisions 
relating to trade liberalisation for motor 
vehicies and components had been deferred 
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because of a New Zealand Government 
review of its assistance measures to that 
industry. That review had now been com- 
pleted and the New Zealand Government will 
be announcing today details of its new plan 
which is to operate from 1 January 1985. 

The main elements of these arrangements 
are as follows: 


imports into Australia 


Access to the Local Content Plan for $15.3m 
of New Zealand content of components will 
be provided in 1985. This will grow at a rate of 
10 per cent pa in real terms. Certain arrange- 
ments reached earlier between companies 
under the New Zealand-Australia Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) Article 3:7 will be 
allowed to continue until the end of 1986. 

The margin of preference given to New 
Zealand in the Australian tariff will be 37.5 
percentage points for motor vehicles subject 
to quota and five percentage points on motor 
vehicles outside quota. In about four years 
when New Zealand reviews its policy a 
formula will be agreed to phase the rates of 
duty on New Zealand vehicles to free by 1995. 


Exports to New Zealand 


Australian industry stands to benefit con- 
siderably from the access which has been 
negotiated. An item of major importance to 
Australia was the trade in Completely Knock- 
ed Down (CKD) packs. As a necessary 
consequence of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment’s decision to reduce the costs of their 
motor vehicle assembly industry, they had 
intended to reduce the general tariff rate on 
CKD packs. This reduction was to have taken 
place rapidly. The corresponding reduction in 
Australia’s margin of preference in the New 
Zealand tariff would, in all probability, have 
eliminated a significant amount of Australian 
trade in CKD packs. 

However a slower rate of reduction has 
been negotiated which will provide the 
Australian industry with an opportunity to 
increase its competitiveness in the New 
Zealand market before the margin of prefer- 
ences reduces to a low level. For a consider- 
able time New Zealand has allowed virtually 
no imports of components of a type manufac- 
tured by its local industry. This policy is now 
being relaxed and imports of these compo- 
nents will now be allowed although subject to 
high tariff rates. We have negotiated a 
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Organisation (UNDRO). Mr Hayden, in a 
statement released in Canberra today, ex- 
pressed concern at the loss of life and the 
damage to property and crops caused by 
typhoon Agnes which swept Vietnam last 
month. 

Mr Hayden said that reports from UNDRO 
indicated that 134 people were dead, 650 000 
seriously affected and 31000 houses com- 
pletely destroyed. Total crop losses 
amounted to 55000 hectares and 198 000 
hectares of rice paddy had been flooded. The 
grant forms part of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s humanitarian response to disaster 
situations through the world and is provided 
from aid funds administered by the Austra- 
lian Development Assistance Bureau. 


Increase in emergency aid to 
African countries 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Austra- 
lia’s emergency aid to Ethiopia and other 
famine-struck African countries is to be 
increased by $12 million. More than $16 
million has already been contributed to 
African relief this financial year. Ten million 
dollars in the increase will come from 
consolidated revenue. Two million dollars 
will come from the existing aid vote without 
adversely affecting the present aid program. 
The increase has been arranged in prepara- 
tion for a meeting of donors this week in New 
York which will discuss the emergency needs 
of Ethiopia and other African countries. 

The meeting, convened by United Nations 
Secretary-General Perez de Cuellar, will take 
place on 17 December, and it will be followed 
on 18 December by a special meeting to 
consider the situation in Ethiopia. Mr Hayden 
welcomed Mr Perez de Cuellar’s initiative, 
recalling that he had written to the Secretary- 
General in October urging him to take a 
leadership role in dealing with the grave state 
of affairs in Africa. Thirty-six African coun- 
tries are facing severe hardship as a result of 
famine, seven of them with serious refugee 
problems exacerbated by the famine. 
Ethiopia is the largest and worst case with 
seven and a half million starving people, Mr 
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Hayden said. There is no suggestion that the 
crisis is going to ease. It is essential that 
governments and international agencies sup- 
port the Secretary-General’s efforts to bring 
about an effective, co-ordinated relief prog- 
ram in Africa. 

Australia is playing a prominent part in the 
aid effort. On a basis of comparison of size of 
economy, Australia’s relief aid to Ethiopia is 
at the forefront of Western donor efforts. In 
Africa as a whole Australia is one of the 
largest donors of humanitarian aid. The 
contributions that we have made already, and 
those that will be made in the New Year, 
clearly demonstrate the Government's com- 
mitment to Australia playing its part in 
providing urgent relief to the pressing needs 
of the people in Africa. 


EC agricultural subsidies: Meat 
and Livestock Industry Policy 
Council report on threat to Pacific 
Basin beef markets* 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 17 
December: 


The first major report by the Australian 
Meat and Livestock Industry Policy Council 
was received on 13 December by the Minister 
for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin. On 
receiving the report, Mr Kerin said that the 
Policy Council, which was made up of leaders 
of all sectors of the Australian meat and 
livestock industry, had made a major and 
timely contribution to dealing with the diffi- 
cult problem of predatory EC marketing 
practices. 

He said the report would receive careful 
consideration by the Government. in the first 
instance, he would be discussing the report 
with Mr Dawkins, the new Minister for Trade. 
He would be aiming to ensure that the report 
and its implications received attention by a 
wide range of Government Ministers. The 
problem, he said, was not one which was 
limited to agriculture. The impact of EC 
policies on Australia’s exports had the effect 
of reducing the standard of living and 
employment opportunities for all Australians. 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 11, November 
1984, page 1236. 
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These broader implications needed to be fully 
appreciated within the Government. 

llustrating the dimension of the problem, 
Mr Kerin said that in 1984 it was estimated 
that the EC would spend U.S.$1 billion in 
providing subsidies for the export of beef. He 
said in the case of individual sales subsidies 
often amounted to 100 per cent of the sale 
price. In 1984 the total subsidy bill would be 
greater than Australia’s total export earnings 
from beef. The Government has already 
initiated action against the EC on beef in the 
GATT. 

Mr Kerin said that he did not want to 
pre-judge, at this stage, the nature of any 
wider strategy which might be adopted by 
the Government or the industry but Austra- 
lia’'s broader relationship with the EC pre- 
sented a number of opportunities to impress 
upon the EC the damaging effects of its 
policies on Australian agricultural trade. 


Changes to currency restrictions 
on Australian notes and coins for 
departing travellers 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr 
Paul Keating, MP, on 17 December: 


At present there is a limit of $250 in 
Australian notes and $5 in Australian coins on 
the amounts of Australian currency that 
travellers may carry overseas for travel 
related expenses without having to obtain 
approval from the Reserve Bank. Following a 
review of these limits it has been decided to: 
è increase the limit to $5000 per person; 
® apply the limit as a single limit whereby it 

covers Australian notes, Australian coins 

and Australian numismatic coins {i.e., in 
any proportions up to the limit in total); 
and 

è remove the requirement that notes and 
coins be used only for travel related 
expenses. 

These changes will take effect from 1 
January 1985. 

The need for approval to be obtained to 
take out of the country amounts of Australian 
currency above the limits was partly related 
to the fact that prior to 12 December 1983 
there were a number of exchange control 
restrictions on overseas transactions, the 
effectiveness of which could have been 
eroded without the approval requirements. 
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The exemption for $250 in notes and $5 in 
coins that has been in effect since February 
1975 was to allow departing passengers a 
small amount of cash to meet expenses just 
prior to departure and on return. 

With the abolition of a major part of the 
existing exchange controls as from 12 De- 
cember 1983 an increase in the limits is 
appropriate. However, complete removal of 
the restriction on departing passengers tak- 
ing Australian currency out of Australia 
would not be appropriate since it would be 
contrary to tax policy objectives and the 
Government's aim of countering tax evasion 
and other illegal activities. 

in the circumstances it has been decided to 
allow each person who is departing from 
Australia to take out of Australia up to $5000 
in Australian notes and coins (including 
numismatic coins) without having to obtain 
approval from the Reserve Bank. 

lt should be noted that approval for 
amounts above the limit generally will not be 
forthcoming. Speciali circumstances would 
need to apply for approval to be given. 
Alternative methods of transmitting funds 
out of Australia using authorised foreign 
exchange dealers are readily available. 

As to funds sent from Australia rather than 
funds taken from Australia by travellers, it 
should also be noted that the approval of the 
Reserve Bank continues to be required for the 
sending of Australian currency notes and 
coins out of Australia. 

There has been no change to the limit on 
the sending of Australian numismatic coins 
out of Australia; accordingly, the approval of 
the Reserve Bank should still be sought for 
the sending of more than five $200 gold coins 
or more than five $10 silver coins overseas 
within a twelve month period. 


Ambassador to Mexico 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 17 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr John McCarthy as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Mexico. He succeeds Mr 
Cavan Hogue, who has been Ambassador 
since 1983. 

Mr Hayden said that warm and cordial 
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N 
Mr John McCarthy. (AIS photo). 





relations between Australia and Mexico, as a 
leading and influential country in Central 
America, had built up over many years. The 
two countries already shared a wide range of 
multilateral and bilateral interests and Au- 
stralia looked to the development of closer 
ties with Mexico. 

Mr Hayden noted that Australia had limited 
direct links with most of the other countries of 
Central America. He said that he had recently 
visited the region because of the concerns of 
the Government and many Australians at the 
tension and instability there. Mr Hayden said 
that Australia had now established diploma- 
tic relations with all countries in the area. He 
said that Australia looked forward to develop- 
ing closer contacts and encouraging regional 
countries in their efforts towards peaceful 
resolution of their political and economic 
problems. 

Mr McCarthy joined the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in 1968 and has served in 
Vientiane, Washington, Beirut, Damascus 
and Baghdad. He was Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor to Vietnam from 1981 to 1983. 
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UN adopts International 
Convention Against Torture 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 18 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today welcomed the unanimous 
adoption by the United Nations General 
Assembly of an International Convention 
Against Torture. Mr Hayden urged that the 
Convention, which would now be open for 
signature by governments, should be given 
widespread support, if the repugnant practice 
of torture were to be effectively outlawed. 

The Convention was adopted on 10 Decem- 
ber, Human Rights Day, and was a major 
achievement by the General Assembly. Mr 
Hayden said that adoption of the Convention, 
after seven years of negotiations, was parti- 
cularly gratifying for the Australian Govern- 
ment, which saw the pursuit of human rights 
as a high priority in foreign policy. It was also 
a reminder of the useful role of the United 
Nations in developing and promoting human 
rights standards. 

Mr Hayden said it was timely that the 
United Nations had endorsed unequivocally 
the establishment of international machinery 
to combat this abhorrent and insidious abuse 
of basic human rights. A report by Amnesty 
International earlier this year had named 98 
countries and indicated that more than 
one-third of the world’s governments had 
used or tolerated torture or ill-treatment of 
prisoners in the 1980s. 

On 30 October, Mr Hayden announced that 
the Australian Government would contribute 
$15 000 to the UN Voluntary Fund to Assist 
the Victims of Torture. 


Foreign investment policy and 
stockbroking 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr 
Paul Keating, MP, on 18 December: 


The Government has decided to increase to 
50 per cent the maximum permitted share- 
holding in Australian stockbroking busi- 
nesses that may be held by foreign interests. 

On 18 April | announced that the Govern- 
ment had decided that proposals by foreign 
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interests to acquire shareholdings in Austra- 
lian stockbroking businesses would be allow- 
ed to proceed only where they involved the 
acquisition of less than a substantial interest 
as defined in the Foreign Takeovers Act. That 
is, single foreign interests were limited to no 
more than 15 per cent, and foreign portfolio 
holdings were limited to a total of no more 
than 40 per cent. 

That decision followed the implementation 
of new stock exchange membership rules, 
permitting outside interests to own up to 50 
per cent of a stockbroking firm. It had not 
previously been necessary to apply foreign 
investment policy to stockbroking because 
the industry had been 100 per cent Australian 
owned and the entry of outside interests, 
whether Australian corporate interests or 
foreign interests, had not been permitted by 
the stock exchanges. 

At that time, in view of the membership 
and other changes to the stockbroking indus- 
try, | also said that the impact of those new 
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circumstances would be closely monitored, 
and that the Government would evaluate the 
case for further foreign participation in the 
light of developments. 


Those developments have included the 
incorporation of many firms, the introduction 
of discount brokerage services, falls in com- 
mission rates generally, and the purchase by 
major Australian companies of interests in 
stockbroking firms. Now that major Austra- 
lian corporate interests have been afforded 
first choice of entry to the industry, the 
Government has decided that it would be 
timely to allow further foreign participation 
by raising the maximum permitted share- 
holding in respect of such entrants. 


It is the Government's intention to again 
review developments in the stockbroking 
industry prior to 1 April 1987, when stock 
exchange rules will be further liberalised to 
permit outside interests to own up to 100 per 
cent of a stockbroking business. 
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A Soviet delegation visited Australia in December 1984 to conclude a cultural program with Australia to 
cover 1985-86. In 1983 Mr Hayden announced that bilateral cultural, academic and scientific activity with 
the USSR would be resumed following their interruption late in 1979 over developments in Afghanistan. 
The signing of the program between Australia and the USSR marks the normalisation of cultural relations. 
The program covers a wide range of activities in academic and cultural pursuits and should allow an 
increase in the level of contact between Australia and the USSR in those areas. The Australian-USSR 
Mixed Cultural Commission was held in Canberra between 18-19 December. Pictured (left to right) are the 
USSR Ambassador to Australia Mr Samoteikin; the Chief Soviet delegate, Ambassador Kirichenko; and 
the head of the Australian delegation, Mr Max Loveday, at the signing of the two year 1985-86 cultural 
program. (AIS photo). 
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Royal Commission into British 
atomic tests in Australia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Resources and Energy, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on 18 December: 


The Royal Commission established by the 
Australian Government to enquire into British 
nuclear tests in Australia is to take evidence 
in London in January 1985. The Australian 
Royal Commissions Act provides that where 
evidence is to be taken in another country 
specific arrangements be made between 
Australia and that country for the taking of 
such evidence. In the course of such arrange- 
ments being made between the Australian 
and UK Governments a question arose as to 
whether or not it was possible or appropriate 
for Australian law to apply in relation to 
evidence given by UK citizens before the 
Royal Commission while sitting in the UK. 

Following consultation with the Attorney- 
General, Mr Bowen, | yesterday advised the 
UK Minister of State for Defence Procure- 
ment, through the British High Commission, 
that should relevant circumstances arise the 
Australian Attorney-General will give an 
immunity from prosecution under Australian 
law in respect of possible offences under the 
Royal Commissions Act for UK citizens in 
relation to evidence given in the UK. This 
undertaking was given at the request of the 
UK Government to meet that Government's 
concern that its citizens not be subject to 
Australian law in giving evidence in their own 
country. 

However, in conveying the undertaking, | 
drew attention to Section 2 of the UK Perjury 
Act of 1911, dealing with the making of false 
statements under oath, which would appear 
to apply to evidence given to the Royal 
Commission in London. The situation is thus 
that any witness before the Commission in 
the UK who makes a false statement under 
oath is at risk of prosecution under UK law. 


Ethiopia: new conference 
facilities 
News release issued by the Minister for 


Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 
December: 


Australia has withheld support from a 
United Nations decision to spend some $73 
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million on new conference and related facili- 
ties for the Economic Commission for Africa 
(ECA) at the commission’s headquarters in 
Addis Ababa. Australia and New Zealand 
abstained in the vote on the project, in the 
General Assembly on 18 December, with a 
substantial number of other Western coun- 
tries. Voting was 122 countries in favour of 
the project, five against (Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, UK, U.S.), with 16 coun- 
tries abstaining. Expenditure in 1984-85, In 
fact, will be limited to some $3 million. 
Australia’s abstention reflects its concern 
that the General Assembly should decide to 
spend a large sum of money on a prestige 
building project in Africa at a time when so 
many unfortunate people in that continent 
have a stronger claim on funds. The interna- 
tional community would have done better to 
concentrate all available resources on fight- 
ing the urgent problems of hunger and 
disease in Africa (although as a practical 
matter it would not be possible to transfer 
funds for the ECA project to aid purposes). 


UNICEF: State of the World's 
Children report 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today commended the work of 
the UN Children’s Fund in improving child 
care and health. Mr Hayden was commenting 
on the release in London today of UNICEF's 
report The State of the World's Children 1985. 
The report is a comprehensive survey of the 
problems facing children throughout the 
world. Mr Hayden said that great advances 
have been achieved in 1984 in the area of 
child health in developing countries but much 
more needed to be done. 

The UNICEF report states that these adv- 
ances, if adequately supported by the peo- 
ples of more developed countries, could save 
the lives of 20 000 young children every day. 
The report calls for the help of governments 
and voluntary organisations in passing on the 
knowledge and techniques developed by 
UNICEF to achieve this goal. The four 
techniques which UNICEF promotes are oral 
rehydration therapy, immunisation, breast 
feeding and monitoring of children’s growth. 
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Oral rehydration therapy is a simple solu- 
tion of salt, sugar and water administered 
orally by parents in the child’s own home. In 
1984 about 500 000 children were saved by 
oral rehydration therapy alone. Mr Hayden 
said the Australian Government would con- 
tinue its longstanding support for the work of 
UNICEF. Australia gave $2.25 million to 
UNICEF in 1984, and is also contributing 
through special purpose grants for UNICEF 
programs of assistance in Africa (particularly 
in Ethiopia), and Indo-China. 

Mr Hayden commended the work of the 
UNICEF Committee of Australia which, 
through sales of Christmas cards and other 
fund raising activities, provides over 
$1 000 000 each year to UNICEF. 


Australia and the UN General 
Assembly 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 19 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, welcomed the more co- 
operative atmosphere at this year’s 39th 
General Assembly, which ended in New York 
yesterday. Mr Hayden said that the session 
had been the most constructive for several 
years, and that Australia had achieved sever- 
al important objectives. The session had 
started well, with signs of an improvement in 
relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

This was in contrast to last year’s General 
Assembly, when the shooting down of the 
Korean airliner by the Soviet Union had 
soured relations between the two superpow- 
ers at the outset, and the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Mr Gromyko, had not attended the 
Assembly. This year Mr Gromyko had used 
his visit to the United Nations to have 
high-level talks with the United States Admi- 
nistration. Mr Hayden said that Australia 
hoped that the advance in relations between 
the world’s major powers would provide a 
basis not only for progress on the vital issues 
of disarmament, but also for a renewed 
commitment to the ideals of the United 
Nations in 1985 — the 40th anniversary of the 
world organisation. He pointed to important 
successes for Australia this year: 

è Australia was elected to the Security 
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Council with a record vote and would take 
its seat on 1 January 1985. Mr Hayden said 
that he had written to the United Nations 
Secretary-General pledging that Australia’s 
representatives would work closely and 
co-operatively for the discharge of the 
Council’s responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security; 


èe Australia’s resolution calling for a com- 
plete ban on nuclear testing was adopted 
with 124 countries voting in favour, and 
more importantly no negative votes. Au- 
stralia would seek to build on this excellent 
result in the Conference on Disarmament; 


èe Australia supported several other impor- 
tant disarmament measures including a 
nuclear weapons freeze, the prevention of 
nuclear war and the control of the arms 
race in outer space. Australia’s voting 
record this year was significantly more 
positive than in previous years; and 


è The General Assembly endorsed without 
dissent the decision last April of the people 
of the Cocos (Keeling) Islands to integrate 
with Australia. This had ended Australia’s 
last responsibility in the United Nations for 
a Non-Self-Governing Territory, which had 
previously encompassed the emergence to 
independence of Papua New Guinea and 
Nauru. 

Mr Hayden said that he was pleased it had 
been possible to achieve consensus again 
this year on the Antarctic item. Antarctica 
would be on the agenda again next year. 
Member states would by then have examined 
the study on Antarctica prepared by the UN 
Secretary-General. He hoped that it would be 
possible to conclude the item at that time on 
a consensus basis. 

Mr Hayden said that the General Assem- 
bly’s approval by consensus of an Interna- 
tional Convention Against Torture was a 
major achievement at this session and satis- 
fied an important, long-standing Australian 
objective. Australia’s co-sponsorship of the 
resolution adopting the Convention for signa- 
ture by governments reflected the active role 
that the Australian delegation had played in 
this initiative and the Government's commit- 
ment to the eradication of this repugnant 
practice. 

Elsewhere in the human rights agenda, 
Australia co-sponsored a resolution critical of 
developments in Chile and supported resolu- 
tions on Ef Salvador and Guatemala. 

Mr Hayden welcomed the adoption, by 146 
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votes in favour with only two against, of a 
resolution calling for concerted international 
action to bring a peaceful end to apartheid. 
Australia was an original co-sponsor of this 
resolution and had worked closely with 
African and Nordic states in developing a text 
which would attract wide support. Australia’s 
more positive voting record on southern 
African issues at the Assembly demonstrated 
the Government's firm commitment to early 
independence for Namibia and the disman- 
tling of apartheid. 

Mr Hayden noted that the more co- 
operative atmosphere this year had facili- 
tated progress on some other questions of 
importance. There was a return to consensus 
in the Committee on the Indian Ocean Zone 
of Peace and the Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space, which Australia hoped 
would promote more constructive work in 
both of those bodies. Consensus was also 
maintained on the Second Decade to Combat 
Racism and Racial Discrimination. 

An Australian initiative on Multilateral 
Treaty Making came to a successful conclu- 
sion with the adoption of a recommendation 
for standardised procedures for the prepara- 
tion of multilateral treaties. The Secretary- 
General was also asked to prepare a treaty- 
making manual. This should be of particular 
assistance to developing countries, in helping 
them deal with treaties. 

Mr Hayden urged member states to build 
next year on the positive achievements of the 
39th General Assembly. Greater co-operative 
effort would strengthen the United Nations 
and be the best way of marking its 40th 
anniversary. 

In 1985, Australia would use its positions in 
the Security Council, the Conference on 
Disarmament and the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights to seek progress on disarma- 
ment, greater respect for human rights 
around the world and to work constructively 
for peace. 


OECD economic outlook for 
Australia 

News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr 
Paul Keating, MP, on 20 December: 


The OECD economic outlook has forecast 
economic growth in Australia of 2.25 per cent 
during calendar 1985. | believe that the OECD 
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has significantly under-estimated the econo- 
mic prospects for 1985. The OECD's figure 
differs markedly from the latest official advice 
that | have received — that advice is that 
during 1985 Australia will again experience 
an economic growth rate above the average 
for the OECD as a whole. 


The lower OECD estimate is heavily depen- 
dent upon an abnormally weak private con- 
sumption projection. The Treasury has 
advised that it regards that projection as 
unrealistically low, and that on any reason- 
able assumptions real househoid disposable 
incomes would be expected to increase at a 
rate faster than that forecast by the OECD. As 
an indication of how unusually low the 
OECD's consumption projection is, outcomes 
as low or lower than it has forecast have 
occurred in only two of the last 20 years, both 
of them at a time of recession. (1977-78 and 
1982-83). 

Up to date evidence, including this week's 
strong 2.1 per cent increase in retail sales 
during October, continue to indicate that the 
August Budget estimates of private con- 
sumption will be exceeded. Real growth in 
October was almost as much as the OECD is 
forecasting for the entire year. Similarly, the 
OECD estimates of private investment were 
prepared before the issue of the more 
optimistic 1985 intentions survey by the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics; those figures 
have indicated that the Budget investment 
forecast is also likely to be exceeded. | believe 
that the economic prospects for Australia 
remain good; in particular, the August 
Budget forecast of 5 per cent non-farm GDP 
growth for the 1984-85 financial year remains 
appropriate. 

Aside from its growth estimates, the OECD 
is very positive in its estimate that Australia’s 
inflation rate as measured by the implicit 
price deflator for GDP will slow in 1985 to 4.25 
per cent, compared with increases of about 
6.75 per cent in 1984 and 8.5 per cent in 1983. 
For the OECD economy as a whole, the 
economic outlook also adopts a particularly 
positive tone. It states that overall prospects 
for output and inflation are as good as, or 
better than, at any time since the watershed 
year of 1973. 


in dealing with the calendar year we are 
just about to complete, the OECD forecasts 
show that the economic growth rate expected 
to be recorded in Australia for 1984 will be 
6.25 per cent, almost as fast as the United 
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States and faster than all the other OECD 
countries. The OECD did not this time provide 
figures on a June on June year basis, but an 
earlier publication, Main Economic Indica- 
tors, has confirmed that during the 1983-84 
financial year, Australia’s economic growth 
rate was the fastest of all the countries in the 
OECD. 

In reading the OECD report it also needs to 
be kept in mind that this publication reviews 
the world economy, and merely includes a 
small section on each of the 24 OECD 
economies. The section on Australia is less 
than one page out of a 176 page report. It isa 
much less detailed analysis than that pro- 
vided in the main OECD reports on the 
Australian economy. Those deal exclusively 
with this country and are prepared at inter- 
vals of about 18 months; the most recent was 
published in the middle of this year. 

It also needs to be kept in mind that during 
the past two years the OECD has consistently 
under-estimated the pace of economic 
growth in Australia. 


international meetings marking 
the end of the UN Decade for 
Women 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, and the 
Minister Assisting the Prime Minister on the 
Status of Women, Senator Susan Ryan, on 20 
December: 


The Australian Government intends to 
provide financial assistance for women to 
attend the Non-Government Organisations 
Forum being held in connection with the 
Worid Conference in Nairobi in July 1985 
which will mark the end of the United Nations 
Decade for Women. The funds for this 
assistance have already been provided in 
1984-85 Office of the Status of Women 
budgetary allocation. 

This was announced jointly today by 
Senator Susan Ryan, the Minister Assisting 
the Prime Minister on the Status of Women 
and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Hayden. The purpose of the NGO Forum ’85, 
organised by the International Committee of 
NGOs is to bring together people of varied 
backgrounds internationally to exchange in- 
formation, learn from each other's experi- 
ences and plan for action to improve the 
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situation of women after 1985, Senator Ryan 
said that the funds available should assist 
about twenty women with costs involved in 
attending the Forum. 

Applicants who will be considered eligible 
for financial assistance will be those repre- 
sentatives of major women’s organisations 
and special interest groups which have made 
a significant contribution to raising the status 
of women in Australia as well as individuals 
who can make a special contribution to the 
activities of the Forum. All eligible applicants 
and the organisations they represent are 
expected to support the United Nations 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination Against Women.* 

In selecting the women who are to attend 
the Forum, the need for the inclusion of 
women from non-English speaking back- 
grounds and Aboriginal women will be taken 
into account. It is expected that there will be 
at least one woman from each State and 
Territory. 

Many women’s organisations have re- 
quested that non-government women should 
be represented on the official Australian 
delegation to the inter-governmental world 
conference. The conference will review and 
appraise the achievements of the UN Decade 
for Women, identify obstacles and develop 
strategies for improving the situation of 
women and make recommendations for 
action to the UN General Assembly. 

The Government has asked the National 
Women’s Consultative Council, the body 
established to inform the Government of the 
views of member organisations on policy 
issues of relevance to women, to nominate 
one of its members to serve on the delegation 
as the non-government representative. The 
Ministers are pleased to announce that Mrs 
Edith Hall, the Convenor of the National 
Women’s Consultative Council, has been 
nominated. Mrs Hail is a person with proven 
leadership qualities demonstrated through 
her executive positions with a number of 
non-government bodies at the State and 
national level. 

Any women wishing to apply for financial 
assistance to attend the Forum should write 
to the Office of the Status of Women, 
Department of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet, Edmund Barton Building, Canberra, 
ACT, 2600. 


* See also AFAR, Volume 54, No. 10, October 1983, 
page 571. 
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Civil unrest in Sri Lanka* 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 
December: 


‘The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that the Australian 
Government was most concerned about the 
recent escalation of violence in Sri Lanka. Mr 
Hayden said that it was clear that the 
terrorists had increased their attacks, includ- 
ing against innocent civilians, in an attempt 
to promote further violence and in order to 
divide Sri Lanka. The Australian Government 
firmly supported the political and territorial 
integrity of Sri Lanka and condemned the 
indiscriminate violence which had occurred. 

Mr Hayden also said that while Australia 
could in no way condone the activities of the 
terrorists, the recent escalation of violence 
demonstrated quite clearly the need to find a 
political settlement to the intercommunal 
problem in Sri Lanka. In this respect, he said, 
it was important that the Sri Lankan Govern- 
ment give added impetus to the search for a 
political solution which positively addressed 
Tamil concerns. It was vital, also, that the 
terrorists halt their offensive. 

Mr Hayden added that Sri Lanka's legal and 
democratic traditions and institutions and the 
statesmanship of its leaders should provide a 
sound basis for finding a peaceful solution to 
Sri Lanka’s problems, Mr Hayden said that he 
had recently conveyed his concerns to the Sri 
Lankan Government and had also been in 
touch with both the Indian and United States 
Governments. Because of the increased level 
of violence, Mr Hayden said that Australians 
visiting Sri Lanka should avoid the north and 
north-east of the country including the Anur- 
adhapura and Trincomalee districts. 
Although there has been some violence in 
other parts of the country, life in these areas 
has not so far been unduly affected. 

Australians who hope to visit Sri Lanka are 
advised, however, to be extremely cautious 
and, if they have any doubts about the 
security situation in the areas to which they 
intend to travel, they should check with the 
Department of Foreign Affairs in Canberra 
and upon arrival with the Australian High 
Commission in Colombo. 





* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 8, August 1984, 
page 850. 
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United States withdrawal from 
UNESCO* 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that he regretted that 
the United States would be withdrawing from 
UNESCO, effective on 31 December 1984. Mr 
Hayden noted that the departure of the 
United States would deprive UNESCO of a 
substantial practical, intellectual and financial 
contribution. He said that he understood the 
concern of the United States and agreed that 
UNESCO had many problems, of both a 
managerial and a policy nature. 

For its part, Australia favoured urgent, 
vigorous and co-operative action from within 
the organisation to address those problems. 
Such action in fact had been launched and 
some useful results had already been 
achieved, but the initiative needed to be 
pressed firmly in 1985 to produce an orga- 
nisation capable of serving more effectively 
the needs of its member states, developed 
and developing, in conformity with its basic 
ideals. Australia hoped that the impetus for 
reform would not be lost. It would continue to 


work hard for necessary improvements. 


lf such work were to succeed, it would 
require a high degree of co-operation, includ- 
ing particularly between Western and de- 
veloping member states. Australia would 
emphasise this aspect in its further participa- 
tion in the reform process. Mr Hayden said 
that he hoped that sufficient change could be 
agreed by the end of 1985 to enable UNESCO 
to regain the support that it had enjoyed from 
Western countries, and to permit reconsid- 
eration by the United States of its withdrawal 
from the organisation. 





* See also AFAR, Volume 55. No. 10, October 1984, 
page 1051. 


Uranium mining policy: Ben 
Lomond project 
News release issued by the Minister for Arts, 


Heritage and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, 
MP, on 21 December: 


The Minister for Arts, Heritage and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, MP, today announced 
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completion of the formal processes of en- 
vironmental impact assessment of the Ben 
Lomond uranium project. The Minister stres- 
sed that this process contained no implica- 
tions about future uranium policy. 

Mr Cohen said: ‘My Department has sub- 
mitted its assessment report based on the 
final Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) 
prepared by Total Mining Australia Pty Ltd. | 
have forwarded the report to my colleagues 
the Minister for Trade, the Minister for 
Resources and Energy and the Treasurer and 
have drawn their attention to the conclusions 
of the report. The report makes no recom- 
mendations in relation to the project pro- 
ceeding.’ 

The Minister said that preparation of the 
assessment report was a step in a process 
begun under a former government. The EIS 
had been directed in November 1980 by a 
former Minister for Home Affairs and En- 
vironment in accordance with administrative 
procedures under the Commonwealth's En- 
vironment Protection (Impact of Proposals) 
Act. 

The Government's continuing policy is to 
ban the development of new uranium mines, 
except Olympic Dam in South Australia, and 
to ban the export of uranium to France until 
that country halted nuclear testing in the 
South Pacific. 

Mr Cohen said he was not in a position to 
intervene in the decision by Total Mining to 
submit the final EIS. The company’s action 
was in accordance with the procedures of the 
legislation. 

Copies of the assessment report are avail- 
able from the Department of Arts, Heritage 
and Environment. 


Death of Professor Leslie Finlay 
Crisp 


News release issued by the Treasurer, Mr 
Paul Keating, MP, on 21 December: 


On behalf of the Government and personal- 
ly, | wish to express our sincere condolences 
to Mrs Helen Crisp and family on the death of 
Professor Leslie Finlay (Fin) Crisp. Professor 
Crisp served this and previous Australian 
Governments with great distinction. Until his 
untimely death, he was Chairman of the 
Commonwealth Banking Corporation. | am 
sure that all members from both sides of the 
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Professor Crisp. (Photo courtesy of the Common- 
wealth Banking Corporation). 


Federal Parliament will be deeply saddened 
by his death. 

Professor Crisp was first appointed to the 
Board of the Commonwealth Banking Cor- 
poration in February 1974 and was appointed 
Chairman of the Board in the following year. 
He brought great personal energy to the 
deliberations of the Board during an era 
when major financial institutions in Australia 
were subject to great uncertainties and 
change. Over the last year or so, Professor 
Crisp played a major role in the reconstruc- 
tion of the Commonwealth Bank which has 
helped place the Bank in a considerably 
strengthened position in the Australian eco- 
nomy, and which will also enhance its role 
internationally. 

From 1940 to 1950 Professor Crisp was an 
officer of the Commonwealth Public Service 
and served as Director-General of Post-War 
Reconstruction between 1949 and 1950. From 
1950 to 1977 he was Professor of Political 
Science at the Australian National University 
in Canberra. During that time he also worked 
as Chairman of the Commonwealth Commit- 
tee on Integration of Data Systems. In 1977 
the University appointed him Professor 
Emeritus of Political Science. 

| am sure that all those who had the 
privilege to know Professor Crisp will join 
with me in expressing their deep sorrow at 
the passing of such a fine man and a 
distinguished Australian. 
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Antarctica: major fishery research 
program 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Science, Mr Barry Jones, MP, on 21 De- 
cember: 


A 50-day marine biology cruise departs 
from Hobart for Antarctic waters on 22 
December, the Minister for Science, Mr Barry 
Jones, announced today. Mr Jones, whose 
portfolio includes responsibility for Austra- 
lia’s Antarctic program, said the research will 
provide important data on the ecology of the 
huge potential fishery in the region. The 
cruise will study the ecology of krill, the 
‘Antarctic shrimp’ believed to represent the 
world’s largest untapped source of protein.’ 
The research will be conducted aboard the 
MV Nella Dan, one of the two resupply 
vessels chartered by the Antarctic Division of 
the Department of Science to support the 
program. Mr Jones will be in Hobart to 
farewell the voyage. 

According to Mr Jones, investigation of the 
potential resources in the waters off the 
Australian Antarctic Territory is necessary if 
Australia is to maintain an effective voice in 
the management of the region. 

‘Australia lays claim to 42 per cent of the 
Antarctic. It is vital that we step up our 
research effort in the Australian sector of the 
continent if we are to ensure that it is 
rationally managed and conserved,’ he said. 
‘This is especially important now as interna- 
tional interest in Antarctica is increasing.’”* 

The research cruise is part of Australia’s 
participation in the second phase of the 
Second International BIOMASS? Experiment 
(SIBEX 2), a 10-nation co-operative research 
program designed to find out more about the 
distribution and abundance of krill. Australia 
will join France, South Africa and Japan in 
research in the Indian Ocean sector of the 
Southern Ocean surrounding Antarctica. 
Other nations are conducting research in the 
South Atlantic sector. 

Twenty-one marine scientists and techni- 
cians will take part in the cruise, requiring the 
Nella Dan to make seven north-south trans- 
ects of Prydz Bay which lies between Mawson 
and Davis, two of Australia’s three Antarctic 
stations. Echo sounders will be used to 
measure the distribution and concentration 
of krill swarms, and oceanic and biological 
samples will be taken at 55 locations. 
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Research will concentrate on the age, sex 
and reproductive rate of krill. Special studies 
may also be made of their swarming be- 
haviour using underwater photography. Live 
krill, kept in aquaria on board the vessel, will 
be used to study metabolic rates, feeding 
behaviour and swarming characteristics. 
Data will also be collected on krill’s environ- 
ment, its predators and on phytoplankton, its 
food source. 

Mr Jones said that the studies will heip to 
conserve the Antarctic marine ecosystem: 
‘An understanding of the ecology of the 
Southern Ocean is needed so that fishing in 
the area can be properly managed’, he said. 
‘We do not want to see another ecological 
disaster such as the decimation of whale 
populations that occurred earlier this century 
because of over-exploitation and lack of 
understanding of the ecosystem.’ The first 
phase of SIBEX last summer focussed on the 
collection of oceanographic information. 

Australia was forced to withdraw from that 
phase of the program because insufficient 
ship time was available. Mr Jones said that 
full participation in the second phase has 
been made possible by the charter of a new, 
larger resupply vessel, the West German- 
owned MV /cebird. Participation would help 
to restore Australia’s reputation among na- 
tions involved in Antarctic marine research. 





1. See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 9, September 
1984, page 910. 

2. See AFAR, Voiume 55, No. 9, September 1984, 
page 905 and No. 11, November 1984, page 
1227. 

3. Biological Investigations of Marine Antarctic 
Systems and Stocks 


increase in aid to African 
countries 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced details of the 
$12 million aid package which the Govern- 
ment decided last week to provide as addi- 
tional emergency assistance for Africa. To- 
day's announcement follows special meet- 
ings convened in New York last week by UN 
Secretary-General Javier Perez de Cuellar to 
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discuss emergency aid programs to Ethiopia 
and other African countries. 

Australian emergency aid to Africa since 
mid-year, when it became clear that the 
famine situation was going to reach crisis 
proportions, now totals nearly $33 million. 
On a GNP basis Australia is now the second 
highest contributor of emergency relief to 
Ethiopia (after Italy) and to Africa as a whole 
(after Canada). 

Mr Hayden said that the largest element in 
the new aid allocation would consist of at 
least $5 million in assistance for Ethiopia 
bringing to $21 million the total of Australian 
emergency aid to Ethiopia since international 
appeals for famine relief there were launched 
in mid-1984. The Government will determine 
a break-up between food and other forms of 
emergency assistance after consultation with 
Australian Non-Government Organisations. 

It is expected that a significant proportion 
would again consist of grain but other 
varieties of food will also be considered. The 
principal aim will be to ensure that the aid is 
provided in the most efficient way through 
channels which will ensure that it reaches the 
people in need. 

Mr Hayden noted that Australia alone could 
not cater for the vast number of countries 
affected by famine. But the Government — as 
the second element in its package — would 
provide at least $6 million for use in other 
African countries in need of urgent assist- 
ance. 

in answer to an emergency request for 
Sudan the Government will provide aid, 
mainly food, worth $1.8 million. Appeals 
made on behalf of Mozambique will also be 
met by the provision of food and related aid 
to the value of $1.8 million. For other 
countries Australia will respond by making 
accountable grants available to organisations 
in response to particular appeals and prop- 
osals. 

Australian Non-Government Organisations 
(NGOs) will be given $1 million for existing 
and new proposals, on which the Govern- 
ment will consult with the NGOs. In response 
to Africa-wide appeals the Government will 
give accountable cash grants to UNICEF ($1 
million), to the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees ($300 000) and to the 
League of Red Cross Societies ($100 000). 

The third major element will consist of $1 
million which will be allocated in the first few 
weeks of 1985 in the light of further identifica- 
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tion of priorities and needs. The allocation 
will take account of the conclusions of last 
week's meetings in New York and of the 
report being prepared by a joint team of 
officials and NGOs’ representatives which 
has just visited Ethiopia. Mr Hayden said this 
would add flexibility to the Government's 
emergency assistance program. 

To the $28 million allocated should be 
added another $8 million which has been 
raised privately by Australian voluntary agen- 
cies. Mr Hayden said that the compassion of 
the Australian people for the plight of 
Africans continued to be demonstrated by 
their generosity in providing relief and 
emergency aid. The Government would con- 
tinue to work with community and other 
private organisations in this humanitarian 
cause. 


The Australia Games 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Sport, Recreation and Tourism, Mr John 
Brown, MP, on 27 December: 


The Australia Games to be held from 26 
January to 3 February next year would be the 
biggest sporting event held in Melbourne 
since the 1956 Olympics, the Minister for 
Sport, Recreation and Tourism, Mr John 
Brown, said today. Athletes from 27 countries 
will compete in 22 different sports including 
track and field, swimming, weightlifting, 
gymnastics, hockey, boxing, cycling, basket- 
ball, netball, diving, water polo, lawn bowls 
and life saving. Other sports to be featured 
include judo, volleyball, badminton, softball, 
wrestling, squash, shooting, trampolining 
and synchronised swimming. Special events 
will be held for the disabled including deaf, 
blind, paraplegic and quadriplegic athletes. 

‘In some events the quality of competition 
will be even better than in the Los Angeles 
Olympics,’ Mr Brown said. ‘We have the top 
weightlifters coming from the Soviet Union 
and Bulgaria as well as from Greece, Italy, 
and Oceania to compete against Australia’s 
best. In basketball our team will compete 
against the People’s Republic of China, Brazil 
and a top U.S. team.’ 

Mr Brown said Australia’s disabled 
athletes, who had set so many world records 
in the past year as well as performing so well 
in the Disabled Olympics and associated 
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events, would be a real draw card. ‘We 
anticipate that thousands of visitors from 
overseas and other Australian states will 
head for Melbourne to witness these inaugu- 
ral Australia Games,’ Mr Brown said. 

‘World-wide interest has been shown in the 
Australia Games but if you can’t get to 
Melbourne you'll still be able to see them on 
television,’ he said. ‘The Australian Govern- 
ment is firmly committed to hold the Games 
on a regular basis but this will be possible 
only if these inaugural Games are fully 
supported,’ Mr Brown said. 

Both the Australian and Victorian Govern- 
ments have given full support to the Games 
with grants totalling $800 000 and $375 000 
respectively towards the expected operation- 
al budget of over $3 million. 

‘The Australia Games will become an 
important event on Australia’s sporting 
calendar attracting top overseas athletes as 
well as the best Australian sportsmen and 
sportswomen. | hope the Australian public 
will give our athletes the full support they 
deserve.’ 


Fighting in the Thai-Cambodian 
border area 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today deplored the renewed dry 
season fighting in the Thai-Cambodian bor- 
der area. Mr Hayden said it was a matter of 
great distress to Australians that conflict 
persisted in this area. It appeared this year 
that the Heng Samrin regime in Cambodia, 
backed by Vietnam, had made an early start 
to its campaign against the resistance guerril- 
las based on the Thai-Cambodian border. 

These military actions had led to the 
evacuation of many thousands of displaced 
Khmer whose resistance camps had been 
attacked or were expected to be attacked. Mr 
Hayden regretted the recurring pattern of 
violence in Cambodia which caused so much 
death and misery without any prospect of 
peace and a new start for the Cambodian 
people. 

Mr Hayden added that he shared the deep 
concern felt by many members of the 
Australian community, and in our neighbour- 
ing countries, at the continuing unresolved 
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Cambodian situation. He said there was no 
place in our region for a conflict which 
involved increasing risks of escalation and 
outside involvement. ‘We will have no part of 
war by proxy’, he said. ‘Too often those most 
deeply affected — the Cambodian people 
themselves — were forgotten.’ Mr Hayden 
repeated the Australian Government's con- 
tinuing commitment to provide humanitarian 
assistance in the area wherever a genuine 
emergency was demonstrated. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia remained 
ready to contribute in any practicable way to 
dialogue on the Cambodian situation among 
the principal parties involved. 


Visit by the Prime Minister to the 
U.S. and Brussels 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 27 December: 


| shall be making a brief overseas visit from 
2-11 February 1985. | consider that a more 
extensive trip would be inappropriate given 
the important domestic issues to be addres- 
sed by the Government in 1985. 

President Reagan has invited me to visit the 
United States early in 1985 and | have 
accepted his invitation with pleasure. | shall 
be meeting the President at the White House 
on 7 February. | 

i look forward to discussions with President 
Reagan as well as other senior members of 
the Administration in Washington on matters 
of economic policy, trade, foreign affairs, 
disarmament and defence. | also plan to meet 
representatives of the United States banking 
and business community in New York. 

The United States and Australia have long 
enjoyed a friendship based on trust, respect 
and common democratic traditions. That 
friendship has been further developed and 
strengthened since my Government came to 
office — a fact that is reflected in the close 
co-operation that now characterises our rela- 
tions. | see my visit to the United States as a 
continuation and extension of that close 
co-operation. 

Since | last met the President in June 1983, 
there have been many important develop- 
ments on the international scene and in our 
bilateral relations. it will be valuable and 
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informative to have a firsthand account of the 
President's objectives for the second term of 
his Presidency. | look forward to exchanging 
views with him on recent developments and 
prospects in the Asia-Pacific region. | also will 
discuss with him ways of strengthening 
international stability and of achieving sub- 
stantial progress in arms control negotia- 
tions. Specific aspects of the current interna- 
tional economic situation, including econo- 
mic and trade relations between our two 
countries, will also be discussed. 

En route to the United States | shall be 
making a two day visit to Brussels, where, in 
company with the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr Kerin, | shall be meeting Presi- 
dent Delors and members of the European 
Community Commission who take office on 7 
January. | have asked representatives of the 
National Farmers Federation to join me in 
Brussels. | see this as a valuable opportunity 
to review, in the early days of the new 
Commission, the range of bilateral trade and 
economic issues as well as broader interna- 
tional developments. 

Since taking office my Government has 
sought to establish and maintain a sound and 
mutually beneficial trade and commercial 
relationship with the Community, which is 
the world’s largest trading bloc. 

| shall also be having discussions with the 
Prime Minister of Belgium, a country with 
which we have longstanding relations and 
which plays an important role in international 
and European Community affairs. 


Australian membership of the 
International Sugar Agreement 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Trade, Senator Peter Walsh, on 27 
December: 


The Government has decided, following 
consultations with State and Northern Terri- 
tory Governments and with the sugar indus- 
try, that Australia will join the International 
Sugar Agreement (ISA) 1984. The new ISA is 
scheduled to enter into force on 1 January 
1985 for a period of two years, with provision 
for extension on a year-to-year basis, follow- 
ing the termination of the current 1977 ISA on 
31 December 1984. It is expected that all 
major sugar producers and consumers will 
participate. 
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The new ISA is an administrative agree- 
ment modelled on the 1977 ISA but without 
economic provisions to regulate the world 
sugar market. It will provide for the exchange 
of statistical information on world sugar 
production and trade. The text of the agree- 
ment was concluded in Geneva in July of this 
year following the failure of the Third Session 
of the United Nations Sugar Negotiating 
Conference to negotiate a new ISA with 
economic provisions. * 

Australia’s objective at those negotiations 
had been to secure an agreement which 
would have stabilised prices at levels that 
would be fair and remunerative for efficient 
sugar producing countries such as Australia. 
Regrettably, major exporters were unable to 
agree on an acceptable regulatory mechan- 
ism which could have removed surplus sugar 
from the market. This could have promoted a 
recovery in the current disastrously low 
world prices which are causing distress to 
one of Australia’s major, and most efficient, 
export industries. 

In any future negotiations for an agreement 
with economic provisions Australia will con- 
tinue to take a responsible approach consis- 
tent with the fundamental objective of prom- 
oting the continued development and 
prosperity of the Australian sugar industry. 
Unfortunately, the prospects for negotiations 
are not good unless some major exporting 
countries moderate their negotiating posi- 
tions in favour of a more realistic approach. 

Despite the lack of economic provisions in 
the 1984 ISA, it is appropriate that Australia 
join the agreement. As a major sugar expor- 
ter, our participation will contribute to the 
achievement of the objectives of the agree- 
ment which are to further international 
co-operation in sugar matters and, in particu- 
lar, to provide an appropriate framework for 
the negotiation of an ISA with economic 
provisions. 

The International Sugar Organisation, as 
Secretariat for the ISA, will act as a centre for 
the collection and publication of statistical 
information and studies on world production, 
consumption, prices, stocks, imports and 
exports as weil as being empowered to study 
economic provisions which could form the 
basis for a new agreement. 


* See also AFAR, Volume 55, No. 7, July 1984, page 
723. 
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Steel trade arrangement with the 
United States 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Trade, Senator Peter Walsh, on 28 
December: 


The Acting Minister for Trade, Senator 
Walsh, announced today that Ministers had 
decided to endorse the terms of an arrange- 
ment with the United States concerning 
access to the U.S. market for Australian 
exports of steel. The text of the arrangement 
would now be recommended to the Federal 
Executive Council for approval as an agree- 
ment binding in international law. 

Senator Walsh said that the arrangement 
will apply for a five year period commencing 
1 October 1984. It provides for ceilings on the 
volumes of Australian steel exported to the 
U.S., for the withdrawal of an existing U.S. 
anti-dumping action on Australian steel and 
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The Director of the Malaysian 
National Art Gallery, Syed 
Ahmad Jamal, visited Austra- 
lia from 24 November to 14 
December under the Austra- 
lian Cultural Awards Scheme. 
While in Canberra, Syed 
Ahmad visited the Australian 
National Gallery. Syed Ahmad 
is pictured at the Gallery’s 
sculpture garden with Mr Alan 
Dodge, the Co-ordinator of 
Publications at the Gallery, 
examining Auguste Rodin’s 
bronze sculpture of Pierre de 
Wiessant from the Burghers of 
Calais series. (AIS photo). 


an undertaking that the anti-dumping action 
to be withdrawn would not be re-instated 
during the five year currency of the arrange- 
ment. 

The arrangement also provides a measure 
of assurance against possible future U.S. 
actions to secure import relief by means of 
countervailing and certain other trade ac- 
tions. These undertakings are reinforced by 
provisions whereby Australia would, if neces- 
sary, be entitled to take appropriate counter- 
part action. 

Senator Walsh said that steel is Australia’s 
largest single item of manufactured exports 
to the United States. In 1983 a record 185 000 
short tons was exported to the U.S. valued at 
$80 million. This trade had been substantially 
disrupted by a U.S. anti-dumping action 
against imports of Australian galvanised steel 
sheet, which had in 1983 accounted for more 
than half our total steel exports to the U.S. 
The anti-dumping action had resulted since 
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July 1984, in the cessation of sales of 
Australian galvanised products to the U.S. 
Anti-dumping and countervailing actions had 
also been instituted against a large number of 
other foreign suppliers to the U.S. market. 

Additionally, the United States steel indus- 
try had petitioned for general relief from steel 
imports, by way of import quotas. President 
Reagan subsequently decided, however, on 
18 September 1984, to reduce the level of 
U.S. steel imports by negotiating restraint 
arrangements with the governments of steel 
supplying countries. 

Senator Walsh said that the arrangement 
with the U.S. Government had been negoti- 
ated on the basis of an Australian overall plan 
of the U.S. market for finished steel of 0.18 
per cent. This was less than the record levels 
of 1983 and the first part of 1984, but 
compared favourably with Australia’s market 
share of 0.14 per cent in the five year period 
1979 to 1983. Based on the latest estimate of 
the U.S. market for finished steel in 1985, it 
would provide for U.S. market access in 1985 
for Australian finished steel exports in 1985 of 
around 170 000 short tons. 

The arrangement also provides for U.S. 
market access for 50000 short tons per 
annum for Australian semi-finished steel. 
Taken together with the 170000 short tons 
for finished steel, Australia would, on present 
market estimates, have access to the U.S. 
market for around 220 000 short tons in 1985, 
compared with actual exports of 185000 
short tons in 1983, the last full year prior to 
the anti-dumping action. 

in respect of finished steel, Senator Walsh 
said that the arrangement provided for 
specified U.S. market share ceilings for each 
of four separate product categories, namely: 
è coated sheet steel — 0.98 per cent U.S. 

market share; 

è other flat rolled products — 0.08 per cent 

U.S. market share; 

è pipe and tube — 0.16 per cent U.S. market 
share; and 
è other finished products — 0.05 per cent 

U.S. market share. 

Senator Walsh also announced that the 
Government had decided to impose export 
controls, under the Customs (Prohibited 
Exports) Regulations, on all Australian steel 
exported to the United States. Such export 
controls were necessary in order to imple- 
ment, and enforce compliance with, Austra- 
lia’s commitments under the arrangement. 
They will also have the effect of making clear 
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— for purposes of U.S. antitrust requirements 
— that Australian exporters will — by 
observing the limitations on steel sales to the 
U.S. — be acting in compliance with Austra- 
lian legislation. 

All exports of Australian steel to the United 
States from 1 February 1985 will require 
Government approval. The export control 
system for steel will be administered by the 
Department of Trade, under the direction of 
the Minister for Trade, Mr Dawkins. 

Senator Walsh noted that the Australian 
steel industry had been consulted throughout 
the negotiations and considered the arrange- 
ment to be satisfactory in circumstances 
where U.S. imports from all its major foreign 
steel suppliers were being reduced. A repre- 
sentative of the ACTU had also been present 
in Washington during the course of the 
negotiations. 

Senator Walsh commented that the over- 
riding consideration for the Australian Gov- 
ernment was to preserve an important export 
trade for Australia and to maintain those jobs 
in the Australian industry which, prior to the 
negotiation of the arrangement, had been at 
risk. The Australian Government attached 
particular importance to the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s assurance that it would, during the 
five year currency of the arrangement, dis- 
courage any repetition of the 1984 anti- 
dumping and countervailing actions against 
Australian steel. 


lran-lraq conflict: prisoners of war 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 28 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today appealed to Iraq and Iran 
to respect the findings of a United Nations 
Inquiry Commission that will investigate the 
conditions of prisoners of the Gulf War. Both 
countries have agreed to allow a visit by a 
Commissioner to carry out this task. 

Mr Hayden noted that Australia had made 
representations to both Iran and Iraq request- 
ing them to respect their obligations to POWs 
under the relevant Geneva Conventions. 
Most recently Australia was associated with 
an EC demarche in Tehran on 10 December 
expressing concern that the International 
Committee of the Red Cross has reported that 
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The Governments of Malaysia and Australia signed in Kuala Lumpur on 11 December a memorandum of 
understanding for a new energy project under the ASEAN-Australia Economic Co-operation Program 
(AAECP). Representing Malaysia at the signing ceremony at the Ministry of Science, Technology and the 
Environment was the Ministry’s Secretary-General, Encik Nik Mohamed Amin, while Australia was 
represented by its High Commissioner, Mr David Evans. The ASEAN Energy Project in'Malaysia will 
involve the three areas of BIOMASS, energy conservation and coal technology through research to be 
undertaken by various institutions. Of major interest will be the acquisition from Pyrecon Australia of a 
fluidised bed combustor to assist the Standards and Industrial Research Institute of Malaysia in research 
on the better utilisation of agricultural wastes. Malaysia’s share of the project during the initial three-year 
phase is expected to total $579 000, of which $375 000 will be used for the combustor purchase. Pictured 


at the signing ceremony are Mr David Evans, (left), and Encik Nik Mohamed Amin. (AIS photo). 


it was unable to carry out its humanitarian 
activities for Iraqi POWs in Iran. Mr Hayden 
stressed that the Australian Government was 
concerned that both parties to the conflict 
should respect their international obligations 
and allow the ICRC to carry out its humanita- 
rian duties. 


Re-election of Indian Government 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 30 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that he looked 
forward to the continuing development of 
close and friendly relations with India follow- 
ing the re-election of the Indian Government 
led by Rajiv Gandhi. 

Mr Hayden expressed his congratulations 
to Rajiv Gandhi for leading the Congress (I) 
Party to victory in the elections. Mr Hayden 
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said that it was a most remarkable achieve- 
ment for India to hold general elections so 
soon after Mrs Gandhi's tragic death, and for 
those elections to be conducted efficiently 
and relatively calmly. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia fully recog- 
nised India’s achievements as the world’s 
largest democracy. He added that he wished 
the Indian Government well in facing the 
enormous tasks ahead, and looked forward to 
visiting India in 1985 to rejuvenate contacts 
between Australia and India which had 
unfortunately been allowed to lapse over 
recent years. 


Official aid through NGOs highest 
on record 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
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Hayden, MP, today forecast that the Govern- 
ment’s overseas aid channelled through 
private Australian and international voluntary 
agencies in 1984-85 would exceed $23.7 
million, the highest level yet. 

The major portion, slightly over $13 mil- 
lion, would be for mostly small-scale 
community-oriented development projects 
and for training and technical assistance 
organised through the Australian non- 
governmental Project Subsidy Scheme, bi- 
lateral programs, volunteer schemes, and 
programs run by international voluntary 
agencies. Some 96 Non-Government Orga- 
nisations are eligible for subsidies for their 
projects. Already 145 projects have been 
approved in the current financial year, many 
of them to help women and children in 
developing countries. 

Mr Hayden said that private agencies were 
playing a valuable role in complementing the 
official bilateral aid program through their 
work at village level, usually for disadvan- 
taged groups. The largest project run by a 
voluntary agency (Community Aid Abroad) in 
parallel with the government-to-government 
aid program is for primary health care in 
Somalia and is estimated to cost $2.4 million 
over five years. 

The largest single grant made in 1984-85 to 
an Australian voluntary agency is $1.1 million 
for the work of the Overseas Service Bureau, 
which runs the Australian Volunteers Abroad 
Scheme and selects recruits for the UN 
Volunteers Scheme. Among the international 
voluntary agencies, Australia’s largest grants 
are $330 000 for the International Planned 
Parenthood Federation and $300 000 for the 
International Committee of the Red Cross. 
Grants are also being made this year to 13 
other international voluntary agencies. 

Mr Hayden said emergency and humanita- 
rian aid formed the other major component in 
the Government's non-governmental assist- 
ance programs. in 1984-85 some $10 million 
in relief aid is expected to be distributed 
through NGOs, including an estimated $7 
million in Ethiopia. Cambodia (with $825 000) 
is at present the other main recipient of 
privately handled humanitarian and relief 
assistance provided from official funds. 

Mr Hayden noted that the non- 
governmental channel facilitated the neutral 
provision of aid to people in need in those 
countries where government-to-government 
aid was difficult or impossible. It also enabled 
Australia to encourage particular sectors 
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such as trade union development which do 
not normally come under government aid 
schemes. 

Mr Hayden said it was clear that Australian 
private volunteer agencies and other non- 
government non-profit organisations were 
playing a significant role in Australia’s official 
aid program, as well as in their own right. He 
recalled that the Committee on Australia’s 
Overseas Aid, chaired by Sir Gordon Jackson, 
had recommended doubling aid through 
NGOs (from the 1982-83 level of only $10 
million). Mr Hayden said that the conclusions 
of the Jackson Committee were now under 
study with a view to possible further adjust- 
ments to Australia’s non-governmental aid 
programs. 


Books 


GILMORE, William C. The Grenada interven- 
tion: analysis and documentation. Mansell 
Publishing, London, 1984. 


Price: £5.95. 


Available from booksellers or the publishers, 
Mansell Publishing Limited, 5 All Saints 
Street, London N19RL, England. 


William C. Gilmore was based in Barbados 
during October and November 1983. This 
work provides background on the developing 
political crisis in Grenada and the reactions to 
itin the eastern Caribbean and elsewhere. He 
examines the U.S. presence and interest in 
the Caribbean, and discusses the U.S. reac- 
tion to Grenada’s People's Revolutionary 
Government. 


The provision of development assistance and 
humanitarian aid to the Horn of Africa. 
Report of the Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence. Australian Government 
Publishing Service, Canberra, 1983. 


Price: $7.40. 
Available from Australian Government Pub- 
lishing Service bookshops. 
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The Horn of Africa is regarded as one of the 
world’s ‘trouble spots’ where regional con- 
flicts are complicated by superpower rivalry. 
Australian concerns in the Horn have princi- 
pally involved the provision of humanitarian 
aid to the victims of droughts, wars and 
famines. This is the reason the Committee 
has produced this report on international and 
Australian aid to the Horn of Africa. 


Australia's defence co-operation with its 
neighbours in the Asian-Pacific region. Sen- 
ate Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and Defence. Australian Government Pub- 
lishing Service, Canberra, 1984. 


Price: $7.40. 


Available from Australian Government Pub- 
lishing Service bookshops. 

The Committee believes that there is only 
minimal awareness within Australia of our 
defence co-operation policies and programs 
with countries in the Asian-Pacific region. The 
aim of the report is to promote public 
awareness of the existence of the Defence 
Co-operation Program (DCP) and to give 
Departments concerned the opportunity to 
put on public record the purpose, objectives, 
policies, management and achievements of 
the DCP. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


DECEMBER 

19 Portugal 
Mr B.W. Woodberry presented his Letter 
of Credence as Ambassador. 

21 Jamaica 
Mr M.A.S. Landale presented his Letter 
of Introduction as High Commissioner. 


Foreign representation 

in Australia 
There were no presentations by foreign 
heads of mission during December. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 


This journal, first published in 1936 as Current 
Notes on International Affairs, is a monthly 
publication of the Australian Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Canberra. The views expressed 
in articles appearing in AFAR are not necessarily 
those of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
the Australian Government. Provided acknow- 
ledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced 
except where it is indicated that copyright ts not 
held by the Australian Government. Enquiries 
about AFAR should be sent to: The Editor, 
Australian Foreign Affairs Recard, Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Canberra, ACT 2600 Australia. 


Publications 


Publications prepared by the Department about 
Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased 
from Australian Government Publishing Service 
(AGPS) bookshops or through: Mail Order Sales, 
Australian Government Publishing Service, GPO 
Box 84, Canberra, ACT 2601 Australia. 

Titles available: 

Annual Report Department of Foreign Affairs 

Australian Foreign Affairs Record (AFAR} 

Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 

Vol f (1937-1938) 

Vol. H (1939) 

Vol. it {January-June 1940) 

Vol IV (July 1940-June 1941) 

Vol. V fluly 1941-June 1942) 

Vol. VI (July 1942-December 1943) 

Select Documents on International Affairs 

Australian Treaty Series 

Uranium, the Joint Facilities, Disarmament and 

Peace 
Publications on aid: 
ADAB Annual Review 
Bilateral Program 
DAC Memorandum 
Australia's Overseas Development Assistance 
Program {Budget Paper No, 9) 

Key Statements SN 

Statistical Summary: Australian Official 
Development Assistance to Developing 
Countries 

Report of the Committee to Review the Austra- 
iian Overseas Aid Program {Jackson Com- 
mittee) 

Other information on overseas aid is available 
from: The Information Unit, Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau, GPO Box 887, Canber- 
ra, ACT 2601 Australia. 
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New Secretary, new organisation; 3, 262 


Aborigines 

Changes to the Commonwealth Electoral Act; 3, 
270 

Community attitudes towards Aboriginals and 
Torres Strait Islanders; 7, 750 

Health programs; 8, 893 

Land rights; 8, 851 

National Aboriginal week: Aboriginal education; 
9, 1009 

Participation by dancers in Indian Ocean Festival; 
11, 1243 

Tertiary education; 7, 734 

UN Working Group on Indigenous Populations: 
Australian statement; 7, 760 

Visit by Minister for Aboriginal Affairs to Geneva; 
7,754 


Afghanistan 

Attacks on Pakistani territory condemned; 8, 899 

Australian statement to the UN General 
Assembly; 10, 1042 

Soviet invasion; 6,613 


Africa 


African National Congress, aid; 9,955 

Aid; 7, 752 

Aid for refugees; 5, 555 

Aid to drought victims; 11, 1260 

Decade of famine in Ethiopia; 11, 1184 

Drought and famine; 11, 1183 

Increase in aid; 12, 1324 

increase in emergency aid; 12, 1314 

Jackson Committee Report; 6, 569 

Visit by Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs; 1, 
44 


Agriculture 


Appointment of Trade Commissioner (Agri- 
culture) to the Middle East; 6, 656 

Australia participates in Chinese agricultural fair; 
12, 1303 

Australian membership of the International 
Sugar Agreement; 12, 1327 

Beef exports by European Communities; 8, 849 

Beef exports to Japan: new agreement; 10, 1151 
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Beef exports to Singapore; 8, 848 

Commodities trade with New Zealand; 8, 845, 
846, 847 

EC agricultural export subsidies; 12, 1314 
Bovine meat trade disruptions; 11, 1236 
Butter sales; 10, 1152; 11, 1252 
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Research to help Asian nations; 8, 811 

U.S. and E.C. agricultural export subsidies: effect 
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Aid (see also Australian Development Assistance 


Bureau (ADAB), Defence, Refugees, Committee 

to Review the Australian Overseas Aid Program 

(Jackson Committee), and individual countries) 

Africa; 7, 752 
Drought and famine; 11, 1183 
Increase in emergency aid; 12, 1314, 324 

African National Congress; 9,955 

Agricultural research to help Asian nations; 8, 
811 

Argentinian political returnees; 8, 886 

Australian adherence to procurement policy; 8, 
853 

Australian aid program; 8, 854 

Australian aid through non-government 
organisations highest on record; 12, 1330 

Australian statement to the UN General 
Assembly; 10, 1044 

Bangladesh: irrigation project; 8,810 

Bilateral program; 5,531; 8, 854 

Burma; 4, 390 

Cambodian returnees and African drought 
victims; 11, 1260 

Central America; 5, 552 

Commonwealth countries; 3, 257 

Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co-operation 
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Establishment of diplomatic relations; 9, 1012 
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Defence; Government assistance; 8, 892 


Andropov, President Yuri 
Death; 2,141 
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Military incursions by South Africa; 1, 42 
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Antarctic dilemma, article by Minister for Science 
and Technology; 3, 183 
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Australian Broadcasting Corporation (ABC) 
Ban by PNG Government; 5, 556 


Australian Bureau of Statistics 


Re-appointment of Australian Statistician; 3, 283 


Australian Defence Force (see Defence) 


Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB) (see also Aid, Refugees and the 
Committee to Review the Australian Overseas 
Aid Program (the ‘Jackson Committee’)) (Note 
that aid to individual countries is listed under 
the country concerned.) 

Land salinity seminar; 5, 475 
Overseas aid program; 10, 1110, 116 


Australian Electoral Commissioner 
Appointment; 2, 156 


Australian Fishing Zone (AFZ) 
Black marlin industry: activities of Japanese 
vessels in AFZ; 10, 1117 
Southern Bluefin tuna management program: 
exclusion of Japanese fishing vessels; 10, 
1116, 132 


Australian Government Solicitor 
Office established: 7, 722 


Australian Heritage Commission; 2, 121 


Australian Information Service (AIS) 
Review; 7, 744 


Australian Institute of Sport (AIS) 
New sports admitted; 9, 996 
Overseas scholarships; 3, 289 


Australian National Commission for UNESCO 
Appointment of Chairman; 3, 286 


Australian National Gallery; 2, 122 


Australian National Line (ANL); 6, 641 
Bulik carriers; 4,357 
Coastal general cargo trades; 4, 358 
Financial matters; 4, 359 
New submarine cable system; 7, 746 
New Zealand trade; 4, 359 
Overseas liner trades; 4, 357 
Passenger service; 4, 359 
Staff; 4,359 
Steel carriers; 4, 359 
Terminals; 4, 359 
To introduce automated continuous self-loading 

ship; 2, 144 


Australian National Parks and Wildlife Service; 2, 
121 


Australian Parliament 
Parliamentary Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence; 3, 204 
Report on Africa and adjacent Indian Ocean 
island states; 3, 250 
Report on Australia and ASEAN; 10, 1093 
Report on Australian Defence Force; 10, 1102 
Report on regional conflict and superpower 
rivalry in the Horn of Africa; 9, 960 
Submission on the Horn of Africa to the 
Jackson Aid Review Committee; 5, 483 
Registration of lobbyists; 3, 285 


Australian representation overseas 
Changes to Australian diplomatic representa- 
tion; 10, 1085 


Australian representation overseas, presentation 
of credentials 
Allen G.C. (Gambia); 1, 48 
Alien G.C. (Senegal); 4, 428 
Allen G.C. (Sierra Leone); 6, 672 
Argall D.W. (China); 4, 428 
Bowden I.G. (Pakistan); 5, 560 
Brown A.D. (Kuwait); 4, 428 
Brown A.D. (Oman); 4, 428 
Brown A.D. (People's Democratic Republic of 
Yemen); 7, 768 
Brown A.D. (Qatar); 5, 560 
Brown A.D. (Saudi Arabia); 3, 300 


Australian representation overseas, presentation 


of credentials, continued 

Burns R.A. (Lebanon); 9, 1032 

Burns R.A. (Syriaj; 10, 1160 

Campbell J.B. (Laos); 7, 768 

Dingle AF. (iceland); 2, 168 

Edwards C.A. (Botswana); 6,672 

Edwards C.A. (Zimbabwe); 5, 560 

Evans D.W. (Malaysia); 4, 428 

Feakes G.B. (India); 8, 900 

Feakes G.B. (Nepal); 11, 1268 

Gedfrey-Smith AP. (Western Samaa); 6, 672 

Handmer W.P.J. (Singapore); 1, 48 

Hearder J.V.R. (Fiji); 7, 768 

Hearder J.V.R. (Tuvalu); 7, 768 

Hoque C.0.F, (El Salvador); 8, 900 

Hogue C.0.F. (Honduras); 7, 768 

Hoyle J.H.A. (Romania); 11, 1268 

Hoyle J.H.A. (Yugoslavia); 10, 1160 

Irwin R.G. (Mauritius); 9, 1032 

Johnson LR. (New Zealand); 5, 560 

Joseph L.L.E. (South Korea); 4, 428 

Kelso J.R. (Austria); 5, 560 

Kelso J.R. (Hungary); 5, 560 

Kingsmill D.J. (Greece}; 9, 1032 

Kupa M. (iraq); 1, 48 

Landale M.A.S. (Jamaica); 12, 1332 

McGovern R, (Finland); 4, 427 

McGovern R. (Norway); 4, 427 

McGovern R. (Sweden); 4, 427 

O'Hanlon C.G. (Algeria); 7. 768 

Peters P.F. (Turkey); 5, 560 

Pocock E.R, (Mongolia); 6, 672 

Pocock E.R. (USSR); 4,428 

Price G.J. MBE (The Netherlands); 6, 672 

Rogers K.H. (Egypt); 9, 1032 

Smith 8.0.8. (Tonga); 4, 428 

Smith N.R. (Maita}; 3, 300 

Starey J.M. (Brunet); 2, 168 

Taylor AR. (Gabon); 10, 1160 

Vincent A.L. (German Democratic Republic); 4, 
428 

Wilson D.G. (Spain); 10, 1160 

Woodberry B.W. (Portugal); 12, 1332 


Australian Rules football; 9, 938 
Australian Science and Technology Council 


{ASTEC) 
Appointments; 4, 396 


Inquiry: Australia’s role in the nuclear fuel cycle; 


5, 528 


Australian Secret Intelligence Service (ASIS); 2. 
130; 5, 500 
The Sheraton Hotel incident; 2, 131 


Australian Secret Intelligence Service (ASIS), 
continued 
Conclusions on the exercise; 2, 132 
Disciplinary action; 2, 133 
Editing and declassification of the report; 2, 
130 
Ministerial responsibility; 2, 132 
Offences; 2, 132 
Recommendations; 2, 132 


Australian Security Intelligence Organisation 
(ASIO), 6, 648 
Armenian community and the ASIO report; 6, 
648 


Australian Sports Commission; 9, 1007 


Australian Trade Commissioner Service (see 
Trade) 


Australian War Memorial; 2, 121 


Austria 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 3, 280 


Bangladesh 
Aid: irrigation project; 8,810 


Bank of China 
Opening of branch in Australia; 9, 1001 


Banking in Australia (see Economy) 


Belgium 
Visit by Prime Minister to Brussels; 12, 1326 


Ben Lomond Project (see Nuclear issues) 


Bicentennial Science Centre, establishment: 9, 994 





wol of water weed {see Salvinia} 


Boesak, Dr Allan, President of the World Aliance of 


Reformed Churches 
Visit to Australia; 11, 1188, 255 


Botswana 
Aid; 9,956 
Brazil 
Visit by Australian Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Trade; 9, 1006 


Britain (see United Kingdom) 


Brunei; 4, 314 
Air freight charters between Perth and Brune; 
10, 1127 
Royal Brunei Airlines: Darwin service; 8, 854 


Brunei, continued 


Trade survey mission; 11, 1239 

Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs; 2, 155 

Visit by the Minister for Housing and 
Construction; 10, 1147 


Brussels (see Belgium) 


Budget, Australian, 1984-85 (see Appropriation Bill 
(No. 1) 1984-85 (The Budget)}) 


Bulgaria 
Family reunion program; 8, 844; 9, 967 


Burma 

Aid; 4, 390 

Closer relations with Australia; 4,329 
Australia’s relations with Burma; 4, 330 
Burma's geography and history; 4, 329 
Mutual co-operation; 4, 330 
Recent developments; 4, 329 

Disaster relief; 4, 390 

Visit by Burmese Prime Minister; 3, 297; 4, 330 


Butterworth Air Force Base, Malaysia (see 
Defence) 


Cambodia; 3, 252; 5, 482 

Aid for Thai-Cambodian border region; 6, 646 

Aid to returnees; 11, 1260 

Australian foreign policy; 11, 1167, 168 

Australian statement to the UN General 
Assembly; 10, 1056 

Fighting in Thai-Cambodian border area; 12, 
1326 

Occupation by Vietnam; 3, 239 

Possible dry season offensive by Vietnam on 
Cambodian-Thai border; 1, 46 

Vietnamese military activity; 4,384 


Central America 
Contadora Revised Treaty; 9, 1019; 10, 1090 
Refugees; 9,977 
Visit by the Minister for Foreign Affairs; 8, 895 


Central Intelligency Agency (CIA) (U.S.) 
Security and intelligence: alleged operations in 
Australia; 10,1112, 113 l 


CER (see Australia New Zealand Closer Economic 
Relations — Trade Agreement) 


Chamberlain memorial lecture: foreign policy 
aspects; 11, 1163 


Chemical warfare/weapons (see Disarmament) 


Chile 
Anti-Government protests; 9, 998 
Beagle Channel dispute; 4, 366 
Declaration of a state of siege; 11, 1239 


China 

Agreement on legal exchanges; 11, 1237 

Agreement on the iron and steel industry 
concluded; 8, 877 
Feasibility study in Western Australia; 8, 878 

Agricultural agreement signed; 5,551 

Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 2, 153 

Appointment of Consul-General to Shanghai: 6, 
666 

Appointment of Senior Trade Commissioner to 
Beijing; 10, 1151 

Australia air link; 4,410; 5,553 

Australia co-operation in coal technology; 10, 
1150 

Australia co-operation in the iron and steel 
industries; 2, 155; 11, 1221 

Australia economic co-operation: 6, 591 
Challenges; 6, 593 
Government role; 6, 592 
Opportunities; 6, 591 

Australia in study program; 4, 375 

Australia iron and steel initiative; 4,418; 5, 464: 
6, 590 

Australia participates in Chinese agricultural fair; 
12, 1303 

Australia-China co-operation in hydro-electric 
project; 12, 1302 . 

Australia-China Relations; 7,711 

Australia: science symposium: 9, 934 

Bank of China to open branch in Australia; 9, 
1001 

BHP-Shun Chang cement plant contract; 8, 897 

Deputy Prime Minister's visit to China; 6, 652 

Law talks; 7, 734 
Australia-China legal exchange scheme; 7, 735 
Criminal justice; 7, 735 
Model arbitration clause for Australia-China 

trade; 7,735 

Offices in Australia; 8, 859 

Opening of Consulate-General in Shanghai; 7, 
724 

Report of the iron and steel industry assessment 
mission to China; 10, 1149 

UK agreement on the future of Hong Kong; 9, 
1029 
Reactions; 10, 1075 
The agreement; 10, 1075 

Visit by Australian Attorney-General; 6, 665; 7, 
727 

Visit by Australian Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Trade; 5, 553 


China, continued 
Visit by Australian Minister for Housing and 
Construction; 10, 1133 
Visit by Australian Prime Minister 
Speech at banquet hosted by Mayor of 
Shanghai; 2, 80 
Speech at banquet hosted by Premier Zhao; 2, 
76 
Speech at return banquet for Premier Zhao; 2, 
78 
Visit by Chinese legal delegation; 11, 1233 
Visit by Chinese Minister for Light Industry; 9, 
1005 
Visit by Chinese Minister of Geology and Mineral 
Resources; 6, 650 
Visit by Chinese Vice-Minister for Metallurgical 
Industry; 8, 875 
Visit to Australia by Provincial Governor; 5, 551 


Christmas Island 
Administrative arrangements; 4, 405 
Phosphate deposits; 3, 261 
Phosphate mining operation, future; 3, 284 


Citizenship laws 
Ammendments; 11, 1257 
Civil liberties 
Commissions, contempts and civil liberties; 2, 
108 
Action by the Government in response to the 
1983 Hope Report; 2,111 
ASIO-Attorney-General liason; 2, 112 
Briefing in espionage matters; 2,111 
Internal management reviews of ASIO; 2, 
112 
Ministerial access to files; 2, 111 
Functions and powers of Royal Commissions; 
2, 108 
Law of contempt; 2, 110 
Protection and advancement of civil liberties; 
2,114 
Reform of ASIO 
Better accountability to Government and 
Parliament; 2,113 
improved civil liberty protections; 2, 113 
National security and civil liberties 
The role of ASIO; 5, 451 
Accountablitity and civil liberty protections; 
5, 453 
ASIO-Attorney-General liason generally; 5, 
455 
Briefing on espionage matters; 5, 455 
Changes already made; 5, 455 
Conclusion; 5, 455 
Internal management reviews; 5, 455 
Jurisdiction; 5, 453 
Ministerial access to files; 5, 455 


Cocos (Keeling) islands; 3, 252; 4, 387 
Act of Self Determination; 4, 398; 5, 447 
Effect on Australian Budget; 8, 864 
Land ownership; 9, 1015 
UN endorsement of the integration with 
Australia; 11, 1239 


Committee of Inquiry into the Recognition of 
Overseas Qualifications in Australia (the Fry 
Committee); 6, 634 


Committee to Review the Australian Overseas Aid 
Program (the Jackson Committee) (see also 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau) 
Africa; 6, 569 
Aid administration; 6, 574 
Aid for development; 6, 563 
Australian aid; 6, 565 
Development education; 6, 571 
Education, research and technical assistance; 6, 
569 

Focus in aid delivery; 6, 572 

Food aid; 6, 573 

Geographic focus; 6, 566 

Head of Mission Discretionary Aid funds; 6, 573 

international aid flows; 6, 565 

Large Asian countries; 6, 569 

Loans versus grants; 6, 573 

Mixed credits; 6, 572 

Multilateral versus bilateral aid; 6, 573 

Overseas aid program; 10, 1110 

Papua New Guinea; 6, 567 

Research; 6, 571 

Sectoral focus; 6, 569 

South Pacific and Indian Ocean island states; 6, 
567 

South-East Asia and small! South Asian 
countries; 6, 568 

Submission on the Horn of Africa to the Joint 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence; 5, 
483 

Technical assistance; 6, 571 

Trade and aid; 6,572 

Tying; 6, 572 

Voluntary aid agencies; 6, 571 

Women in development; 6, 569 


Commodities 

Australia's relations with other producers and 
with the Third World; 11, 1198 

Experiences with international arrangements; 
11,1189 

International arrangements: policy issues for 
Australia; 11, 1189 

Purpose of arrangements; 11, 1193 


Commonwealth Day; 3, 239 
Message from Commonwealth Secretary- 
General: 3, 212 


Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co-operation 
(CFTC) 
Australian contribution; 9, 995 


Commonwealth Heads of Government Regional 
Meeting (CHOGRM) (Port Moresby, PNG, 8 
August) 

Communique; 8, 804 


Commonwealth Ombudsman 
Re-appointment; 6, 670 


Commonwealth Schools Commission 
Resignation of Chairman; 7, 749 


Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organisation (CSIRO) 
High technology: super chip developed; 9, 931 
Speech by Prime Minister at opening of CSIRO 
Clayton Laboratory; 5, 471 


Commonwealth Serum Laboratories 
Appointment of Commissioners; 7, 730 


Communist governments’ offices in Australia; 8, 
859 


Comoros 
Emergency food aid; 5, 558 


Comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty (see 
Disarmament) 


Conference on Disarmament (CD) (Geneva); 2, 145: 
12, 1280 
Arms race in outer space, prevention; 2, 148; 12, 
1282 
Chemical weapons; 2, 148; 12, 1281 
Comprehensive test ban treaty; 2, 147 
Nuclear test ban; 12, 1280 
Outer space; 2, 148; 12, 1282 
Prevention of nuclear war; 12, 1281 
Radiological weapons; 12, 1282 


Conference on Disarmament in Europe (CDE); 8, 
829 | 


Contadora Revised Treaty 
Australian support; 9, 1019; 10, 1090 


Convention on the Prohibition of Military or any 
other Hostile Use of Environmental Modification 
Techniques: Australian ratification; 8, 896 


Council on Overseas Professional Qualifications 
Appointments; 9, 1013 
Establishment; 6, 635 


Crawford, Sir John 
Death; 10, 1154 


Crisp, Professor Leslie Finlay 
Death; 12, 1323 


Cultural relations 
indian Ocean Festival; 8, 868 


Cyprus 
Construction of an airport at Lefkoniko; 5, 533 
UN forces: Australian contingent; 8, 874, 879 


Czechoslovakia 
Offices in Australia; 8, 859 


Dangerous chemicals (see Environment) 


Defence (Minister for, G.G.D. Scholes) (see also 

individual countries) 

Alleged proposal to test nuclear missiles; 11, 
1267 

Appointment of Chief of Defence Force Staff: 2, 
158 

Arms control and disarmament: Australia-U.S. 
joint defence facilities; 6, 614; 10, 1092, 092 

Australia and PNG; 9,913 

Australia Day Message; 1, 31 

Australia’s defence strategy; 7, 691 

Australia’s strategic outlook and defence policy: 
6, 584 

Australia-New Zealand defence co-operation; 7, 
744 
Joint statement by G. Scholes MP and Rt. Hon. 

D. Thompson; 3, 282 

Australia-U.S. defence co-operation; 10, 1124: 
12, 1303 

Australia-U.S. joint defence facilities; 8, 835, 836; 
10, 1109 

Australian assistance to Vanuatu: hydrographic 
survey; 6, 653 

Australian Defence Force; 10, 1097 
Capability to carry nuclear weapons; 5,514 
Training advisors for Papua New Guinea; 7, 

723 

Australian-Indonesian co-operation in survey 
and mapping project; 6, 643 

B52 bombers: use of Australian airspace and 
bases; 5, 477; 10, 1088 

Bibliography and statistical profile of migrant 
women; 8, 892 

British atomic test: Australian servicemen; 3, 289 


Defence (Minister for, G.G.D. Scholes), continued 


Cabinet documents: strategic basis of Australian 
defence policy; 3, 266 
Canberra bomber gift to war museum: 8, 873 
Coastal surveillance; 3, 267 
Collective security: dangers of national military 
sovereignty; 9, 946 
Defence co-operation: ABCA armies standard- 
isation program; 7, 754 
Defence policy in Australian industry; 6, 645 
Defence Review Committee (Utz Committee) 
final report; 4, 399 
Fiji-Australia Defence Co-operation Program; 3, 
212 
Foreign affairs, overseas aid and external 
territories 
Budget statement 84-85 
Defence co-operation; 8, 829 
Defence science and technology establish- 
ments; 8, 828 
HMAS Darwin commissioned; 7, 749 
Jindalee over-the-horizon radar: potential 
northern surveillance; 8, 885 
Minister to visit South East Asia; 4, 408 
New tactical aircraft; 11, 1250 
No U.S. troops to be stationed in Australia; 6, 655 
Nuclear weapons: involement by Australian 
Armed Service personnel; 5, 478 
Overseas service of Australian Defence Force 
personnel; 10, 1090 
Philippines, aid: human rights issues; 10, 1118 
Purchases: Offsets Program; 8, 841 
Related facilities: foreign involvement; 8, 832 
Research projects; 8, 861 
Retirement of the Chief of Defence Force Staff; 4, 
405 
Royal Australian Air Force (RAAF} 
Tindal RAAF base development; 8, 886 
To remain in Butterworth; 3, 285; 4, 419 
Royal Australian Navy (RAN) 
Goodwill visit to Asian countries; 8, 868 
HMAS Darwin commissioned: 7, 749 
RAN pilot awarded Singapore bravery medal; 
3,226 
South Pacific Forum, assistance; 8, 876 
Senior officers to visit Indonesia; 3, 290 
Strategic Basis of Australian Defence Policy; 5, 
502 
Tindal RAAF base development; 8, 886 
U.S. missile defence systems; 9, 946 
Uganda: Australian military training team; 4, 393 
Utz Committee (Defence Review Committee), 
final report; 4, 399 
Visit by Commander-in-Chief of U.S. Forces in 
the Pacific; 4, 391 
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Defence (Minister for, G.G.D. Scholes), continued 


Visit by Minister for Defence to multinational 
peacekeeping force in the Sinai; 7, 729 

Visit by Minister for Defence to Singapore; 4, 421 

Visit by Minister for Defence to U.S., UK and the 
Middle East; 6, 656 

Visit by the Chief of Naval Staff; 8, 894 

Visit by USAF General; 7, 730 

Visit to Japan by RAAF Chief of Air Staff; 7, 730 

Women in the Defence Force; 8, 866 


Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (see Korea, 


Democratic People’s Republic of) 


Deterrence (see Disarmament) 
Diplomatic immunity; 8, 850 


Disarmament (includes arms control) (see also 


Nuclear issues) 
Australia — U.S. joint defence facilities; 6, 614, 
621; 8, 832, 835, 836; 10, 1092, 109 
Australia ratifies the Convention on the 
Prohibition of Military or any other Hostile Use 
of Environmental Modification Techniques; 8, 
896 
Australia-UK joint defence facilities; 8, 832 
Australian opposition to nuclear war; 8, 834 
Australian statement; 11, 1245 
Disarmament and nuclear free zones; 10, 1044 
Chemical weapons/warfare; 3, 223, 224, 225, 
242, 295; 5, 499; 8, 837 
Appointment of chemical weapons expert to 
UN team; 3, 281 
Chemical Weapons convention 
Australian position; 4, 334, 335 
Chemical weapons Convention 
Chemical weapons; 4, 333 
Chemical Weapons convention 
international efforts to ban CW; 4, 333 
The new convention; 4, 334 
Expert for UN team; 3, 281 
Export controls; 8, 869 
Report to UN Secretary-General on use of 
chemical weapons in Iran-Iraq war; 3, 223 
Conclusions; 3, 225 
Medical aspects; 3, 224 
Methodology; 3, 224 
Royal Commission on the Use and Effects of 
Chemical Agents on Australian Personnel in 
Vietnam (Evatt Royal Commission); 8, 842, 
873 
Treaty; 1,45 
UN: disarmament and nuclear weapons; 10, 
1049 


Disarmament (includes arms control}, continued 


Conference on Disarmament (CD): 12, 1280 
Statement to UN by Ambassador For 
Disarmament; 2, 145 
Chemical weapons; 2, 148 
Chemical Weapons Convention; 4, 413 
Comprehensive test ban treaty; 2, 147 
Outer space; 2, 148 
Conference on Disarmament in Europe (CDE); 8, 
829 
Conference on Disarmament: 1984 session: 12, 
1280 
Conference on Disarmament: Australian 
statement; 8, 783 
Consultations in Australia with U.S. and Soviet 
officials; 11, 1254 
Deterrence; 6, 662 
Deterrent value of nuclear weapons; 8, 836 
Disarmament and arms control; 11, 1245 
Disarmament and nuclear weapons; 10, 1046 
Foreign Minister's message to the Conference on 
Disarmament in Europe, Stockholm; 1, 42 
Nuclear and chemical weapons convention: 8, 
837 
Nuclear disarmament; 8, 860 
Nuclear freeze proposal; 8, 857 
Nuclear test ban resolution: Australian 
statement; 11, 1179 
Outer space; 10, 1049; 12, 1282 
Palm Sunday peace railies: disarmament 
message by Foreign Minister; 4, 412 
Paime Commission; 9, 945 
Peace studies: Government support; 8, 838 
Radiological weapons; 12, 1282 
Statement to Ambassador for Disarmament, R. 
Butler; 7, 682 
Statement to UN General Assembly by Foreign 
Minister; 10, 1041 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) ‘Star Wars’: 9, 
946 
The disarmament question: speech by UN 
Secretary-General; 12, 1283 
Treaty on chemical weapons; 1, 45 
Uranium, the joint facilities, disarmament and 
peace; 7, 675 
Bookiet; 10, 1096 
Visit by the IAEA Director-General: 3, 292 
Visit by the UN Under Secretary-General for 
Disarmament Affairs; 3, 272 
Western Europe: missile deployment: 6, 608 
World Disarmament Campaign: 10, 1148 


East Timor (see also Indonesia); 3, 229: 5, 493: 6, 
612, 663 
Aid; 7, 722 


East Timor, continued 


Alleged food shortages; 5, 477 
Concern to Australia; 9, 928 
Conference proposed; 8, 863 
incorporation into Indonesia; 9, 953 
International Committee of the Red Cross access: 
8, 839 
international Red Cross; 5, 498 
Peacekeeping force possibility; 4, 389 
Refugees; 3, 233 
Revised entry provisions to Australia; 3, 271 
Visit by Australian Ambassador, report by 
Foreign Minister; 7, 736; 9, 954 
Call on Apostolic Administrator; 7, 737 
Call on Governor Carrascaiao; 7, 736 
Cail on Military Headquarters; 7, 737 
Call on Provincial Secretary; 7, 736 
Catholic Relief Services project; 7, 737 
Comment; 7, 737 
Visit to Atauro; 7, 737 
Visit to Manatuto; 7, 736 


East-West relations: 
FRG-GDR rapprochement postponed; 9, 929 


Eastern Europe 
Visit by Australian Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Trade; 9, 1006 


Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) 
New conference facilities at Addis Ababa; 12, 
1318 


Economic Commission for Asia and Pacific 
(ESCAP} 
Attendance by Foreign Minister at Tokyo 
meeting; 4, 341 


Economy (Australian) 

Bank of China to open branch in Australia; 9, 
1001 

Banking: financial deregulation; 9, 1000 

Changes to currency restrictions; 12, 1315 

Direct investment abroad; 8, 889 

Double taxation agreement with Finland; 9, 1004 

Economic competitiveness; 4, 347 

Establishment of new merchant banks approved; 
10,1159 

Foreign investment policy and stockbroking; 12, 
1316 

Martin review group report; 2, 159 

Tax screening, revised procedures; 6, 658 


Education and Youth Affairs, Department of 
Appointment of Secretary; 4, 393 
Australian Greek Presidential awards; 8, 873 


Education and Youth Affairs, Department of, 
continued 
Educational assistance for migrant children; 8, 
874 
Grants for ethnic schools; 8, 879 
Schools and multicultural society; 9, 1018 


Egypt 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 7, 728 


El Salvador 
Elections; 10, 1111 


Electoral Commissioner (see Australian Electoral 
Commissioner} 


Energy 
Australia’s response to the global oil scene; 3, 
208 


Australian situation and role in the Pacific Basin: 


9,915 
British atomic tests in Australia 
Royal Commission established; 7, 732 


International Energy Agency: coal review: 6, 652 


Minera! and petroleum exploration industry; 9, 
1000 

Policies and programs, review; 7, 742 

Prospects for Australia’s major mineral 
commodities; 4, 352 

Solar concentrator developed; 9, 933 


Uranium mining policy: Ben Lomond project; 12, 


1322 
Uranium: export to France; 9, 968 


Environment (see also National Heritage 
programs) 


ANZAAS: national conservation strategy; 5, 460 


Ashmore Reef Marine Park surveillance; 8, 842 
Australia ratifies the Convention on the 


Prohibition of Military or any other Hostile Use 
of Environmental Modification Techniques; 8, 


896 


Dangerous chemicals: Galedron pesticide; 9, 949 


Endangered species; 7, 748 
Environmental protection legislation and its 
impact on resource industries; 5, 456 
Explorer Sir Paul Strzelecki 
Restoration of grave; 9, 1011 
Great Barrier Reef Marine Park; 10, 1135 
Great Barrier Reef Marine Park Authority; 2, 121 
Kakadu National Park proclaimed; 2, 166 
Kakadu National Park: proposed extensions: 8, 
856 
Kangaroo quota reduced; 2, 150 
Kangaroos; 5, 494, 495, 514; 6, 624; 8, 852, 856 
Koalas for Japanese zoos; 9, 1002; 10, 1137 


Environment, continued 


Koalas, stringent conditions on export; 4, 402 

Rainforest conference; 2, 104 

Southern Bluefin tuna management program: 8, 
887 

Uranium mining policy: Ben Lomond project; 12, 
1322 

Wildlife protection measures; 5, 535 

World Environment Day; 6, 647 

World Heritage List; 9, 991 


Eritrea (see Ethiopia) 


Ethiopia 
Aid; 10, 1148; 11, 1245, 260 
Australia’s food aid program; 11, 1186 
Decade of famine; 11, 1184 
Australia’s diplomatic representation in 
Ethiopia; 11, 1187 
Australia’s food aid program; 11, 1186 
Recent political history; 11, 1184 
Separatist movements; 11, 1185 
Diplomatic mission opened: 11, 1187 
Emergency aid; 10, 1155 
Emergency food aid to Eritrea; 9, 1013 
Food aid; 6, 637 
New conference facilities for Economic 
Commission for Africa (ECA); 12, 1318 
Separatist movement; 11, 1185 
Tuning into the ‘silent emergency’; 12, 1291 


Europe 
Foreign Minister to visit; 5, 542 


European Communities (EC) 

Agricultural export subsidies: effect on Australia; 
7,757 

Agricultural subsidies: butter sales: 10, 1152; 11, 
1252 

Agricultural subsidies: Meat and Livestock 
Industry Policy Council report on threat to 
Pacific Basin beef markets; 12, 1314 

Beef exports; 8, 849 

Bovine meat trade disruptions; 11, 1236 

Meat exports to the EEC; 4, 421 

Ministerial consultations with the Commission of 
European Communities; 3, 286, 288 

Visit to Australia by Commissioner; 7, 742 


Evatt Royal Commission (see Royal Commission 
on the Use and Effects of Chemical Agents on 
Australian Personnel in Vietnam) 


Family reunion programs (see Immigration) 


Federal Sea Safety and Surveillance Centre; 10, 
1126 


Fiji 
Appointment of High Commissioner; 4, 422 
Australia Defence Co-operation Program; 3, 212 
Visit by Prime Minister to Fiji; 6, 665; 9, 963 


Finance in Australia (see Economy (Australian)) 


Finland 
Double taxation agreement with Australia; 9, 
1004 
Visit by Minister for Foreign Trade to Australia; 8, 
897 


Fisheries 

Black marlin: activities of Japanese fishing 
vessels in Australian Fishing Zone; 10,1117 

Krill research in Antarctica; 9,910; 12, 1324 

Research to assist Indonesian fishing industry; 9, 
930 

Southern Bluefin in tuna management program 
Exclusion of Japanese fishing vessels; 10, 

1116, 132 

Southern Bluefin tuna management program; 8, 
887 

Squid fishing agreement renewed with Republic 
of Korea; 9, 1006 


Foreign Affairs and Defence Joint Committee (see 
Australian Parliament) 


Foreign Affairs, Department of 

Appointment of Secretary; 9, 993 

Career diplomats; 4, 337 

Diplomatic recruitment; 2, 166 

Hungary 
Establishment of Embassy; 8, 895 
Proposed opening of Australian Embassy; 3, 

243 

Premises protected by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in Canberra; 10, 1088 

Resignation of Secretary; 5, 543 

Shanghai, opening of Consulate-General; 7, 724 


Foreign Affairs, Minister for, (W.G. Hayden) 
photos, speeches, statements (Also includes 
speeches etc by the Acting Minister) 
Address at the opening of the eighth 

ASEAN-Australia Forum; 1,8 
Aid for African refugees; 5, 555 
Aid for Argentinian political returnees; 8, 886 
Aid to Africa; 7, 752 
Aid to Burma; 4, 390 
Aid to East Timor; 7, 722 
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Foreign Affairs, Minister for, (W.G. Hayden) 
photos, speeches, statements (Also includes 
speeches etc by the Acting Minister), continued 


Aid to Ethiopia; 10, 1148; 11, 1245 

Aid to South Asia; 7, 752 

Aid to victims of lran-lraq war; 8, 875 

Amnesty International; 4, 388 
Campaign against torture; 4, 392 

Angola-Namibia: settlement moves with South 
Africa; 2, 155 

Antarctica; 3, 247 

Anti-Government protests in Chile; 9, 998 

Appointment of Ambassador to Algeria; 6, 647 

Appointment of Ambassador to Austria and 
Hungary; 3, 280 

Appointment of Ambassador to China; 2, 153 

Appointment of Ambassador to Egypt; 7, 728 

Appointment of Ambassador to Greece; 5, 556 

Appointment of Ambassador to Laos; 6, 641 

Appointment of Ambassador to Mexico; 12, 1315 

Appointment of Ambassador to Pakistan; 3, 287 

Appointment of Ambassador to Poland; 10, 1140 

Appointment of Ambassador to Portugal; 10, 
1134 

Appointment of Ambassador to Syria; 2, 143 

Appointment of Ambassador to the German 
Democratic Republic; 3, 281 

Appointment of Ambassador to the Netherlands; 
3,295 

Appointment of Ambassador to Turkey; 4, 391 

Appointment of Ambassador to Yugoslavia; 7, 
763 

Appointment of Deputy Permanent Represent- 
ative to the United Nations Office in New York; 
10, 1149 

Appointment of High Commissioner to Fiji; 4, 
422 

Appointment of High Commissioner to India; 5, 
559 

Appointment of High Commissioner to Jamaica; 
10, 1153 

Appointment of High Commissioner to 
Mauritius; 7, 750 

Appointment of High Commissioner to New 
Zealand; 4, 392 

Appointment of High Commissioner to Western 
Samoa; 2, 135 

Appointment of High Commissioner to 
Zimbabwe; 2, 164 

Appointment of the Permanent Representative to 
the United Nations Office in Geneva; 7, 759 

Appointments to the Consultative Committee on 
Relations with Japan; 3, 279 

ASEAN-Australia Forum; 1, 37 

Assassination of MFO Director-General; 2, 152 


Foreign Affairs, Minister for, (W.G. Hayden) 
photos, speeches, statements (Also includes 
speeches etc by the Acting Minister), continued 


Assistance to Lebanon; 5, 555 

Australia and Asia: options and opportunities; 
10, 1065 

Australia elected to the International Committee 
on the Elimination of Discrimination Against 
Women; 4, 400 

Australia elected to the UN Human Rights 
Commission; 5, 553 

Australia elected to the UN Security Council; 10, 
1141 

Australia’s contribution to the International 
Development Association (IDA); 7, 752 

Australia-ASEAN media scheme; 3, 287 

Australia-Indonesia maritime boundaries; 11, 
1239 

Australia-United States relations; 4, 386 

Australian companies in the Philippines; 3, 246 

Australian contribution to the anti-piracy 
program in the Gulf Of Thailand; 8, 869 

Australian contribution to UNRWA; 3, 281 

Australian electerd Chairman of UNICEF; 6, 654 

Australian Embassy staff: Beirut; 2, 139 

Australian foreign policy 
Cambodia and the South Pacific; 11, 1167 
Nationalism and independence; 11, 1171 

Australian overseas aid program: Jackson 
Review committee; 6, 630 

Australian support for the Contadora Revised 
Treaty; 9,1019 

Burma disaster relief; 4, 390 

Cambodia and the South Pacific; 11, 1167 

Chamberlain memorial lecture: foreign policy 
aspects; 11, 1163 

Chemical weapons; 3, 295 
Expert for UN team; 3, 281 
Export controls; 8, 869 
Treaty; 1,45 

Chile: declaration of a state of siege; 11, 1239 

Comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty; 8, 875 

Conference on Disarmament in Europe, 
Stockholm; 1, 42 

Conference on Disarmament: Australian 
statement; 8, 783 

Consultative Committee on Relations with Japan 
appointments; 3, 279 

Contribution to Commonwealth Fund for 
Technical Co-Operation; 9, 995 

Contribution to UNDP; 9, 995 

Contributions to the UN fund for the victims of 
torture; 10, 1155 

Convention on Physical Protection of Nuclear 
Material; 2, 159 
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Foreign Affairs, Minister for, (W.G. Hayden) 


photos, speeches, statements (Also includes 
speeches etc by the Acting Minister), continued 


Death of President Yuri Andropov; 2, 141 
Department of Foreign Affairs, appointment of 
Secretary; 9, 993 
Detention in Vietnam of Australian yachtsman; 
10, 1140; 11, 1257 
Deterrence; 6, 662 
Diplomatic appointment: Chicago; 4, 390 
Diplomatic appointment: New York; 6, 656 
Diplomatic appointment: Shanghai; 6, 666 
Diplomatic immunity; 8, 850 
East Timor; 6, 663 
EC agricultural subsidies: butter sales; 11, 1252 
Emergency aid 
Comoros; 5, 558 
Ethiopia; 10, 1155 
Ghana; 5, 557 
Irian Jaya border crossers; 11, 1235 
Laos; 5,557 
Mauritius; 5, 558 
Mozambique; 5, 558 
Philippines; 5, 557 
Seychelles; 5, 558 
Tanzania; §, 558 
ESCAP meeting in Tokyo; 4, 341 
Father Brian Gore (see Gore, Father Brian) 
Food aid to refugees 
Cambodia; 2, 152 
Pakistan; 2, 152 
Somalia; 2, 152 
Thailand; 2, 152 
Foreign Minister to attend ESCAP meeting in 
Tokyo; 4, 403 
Foreign Minister to visit Europe; 5, 542 
Foreign policy philosophy; 4, 305 
Chamberlain memorial lecture; 11, 1163 
French nuclear tests at Moruroa Atoll; 5, 544; 6, 
653, 657; 10, 1123, 158; 11, 1235 
Government's views on the Indian Ocean; 6, 576 
Granting of amnesty to political prisoners in 
Poland; 7, 754 
Grenada elections: Australian assistance; 4, 305 
Hiroshima Day; 8, 876 
Humanitarian aid to Central America; 5, 552 
Hungary, establishment of Australian Embassy; 
8,895 
Inauguration of computer project at the office of 
the Narcotics Control Board, Bangkok; 7, 765 
Indonesia-Australia maritime boundaries; 11, 
1239 
international Convention Against Torture: 
Australia adopts; 12, 1316 
International Day of Peace; 9, 1015 


Foreign Affairs, Minister for, (W.G. Hayden) 
photos, speeches, statements (Also includes 
speeches etc by the Acting Minister), continued 


International Year of Peace: appointment of 
Director; 9, 992 

Iran-Iraq war; 6, 660 

irian Jaya border crossers: emergency aid; 11, 
1235 

Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence: 
submission on the Horn of Africa to the 
Jackson Aid Review Committee; 5, 483 

Mauritius 
Aid; 2, 142 
Establishment of Embassy; 2, 154 

Media Peace Prize; 10, 1053 

Middle East; 5, 487 

Moruroa Atoll inspection; 7, 738 

National Pacific Co-operation Committee; 8, 898 

Nepal, establishment of Embassy; 3, 283 

Nobel Peace Prize; 10, 1138 

Paim Sunday peace rallies: disarmament 
message; 4, 412 

Peace Research Centre; 7, 726 

Personal lodgement of passport applications; 6, 
669 

Photos; 1, 20; 3, 179, 292, 292, 708: 4, 308, 403; 5, 
490; 7,690, 727; 8, 774, 782, 787, 896; 9, 928 

Report on regional! conflict and superpower 
rivalry in the Horn of Africa: 9, 960 

Report on the Aquino assasination; 10, 1142 

Resignation of Secretary: Department of Foreign 
Affairs; 5, 543 

Search for missing servicemen in Vietnam: 5, 
536, 554; 6, 629 

Self-help key to strength of ANZUS 
Responses; 3, 198 

South Africa: Angola; 1, 42 

South Africa: detention of political leaders; 9, 
992 

South African officials’ entry; 4, 395 

Speech at lunch hosted by Soviet Foreign 
Minister; 5, 443 

Speech by Foreign Minister to Foreign 
Correspondents’ Club in Bangkok 
Australian perspective of the South East Asian 

region; 8, 777 

Speech to the 56th. Summer School, University 
of Western Australia: ‘War is Peace’: 1, 18 

Speech to the Ministerial Council Meeting of the 
OECD; 5, 439 

Speech to the Sydney Journalists Club: 
Cambodia and the South Pacific; 11, 1167 

Swaziland and Mozambique aid; 2, 149 

UN General Assembly: Australian statement; 10, 
1041 


Foreign Affairs, Minister for, (W.G. Hayden) 


photos, speeches, statements (Also includes 
speeches etc by the Acting Minister), continued 


UNICEF: State of the World’s Children report; 12, 
1318 

United Nations Day; 10, 1142 

Uranium, the joint facilities, disarmament and 
peace; 7,675 

USSR: family reunion program; 6, 662 

USSR: image and reality; 10, 1077 

Vietnamese occupation of Laos and Cambodia: 
3, 239 

Visit by Australian Ambassador to East Timor: 7, 
737 

Visit by Deputy Foreign Minister of the Federal 
Republic of Germany; 5, 541 

Visit by Deputy Foreign Minister of the 
Netherlands; 5, 541 

Visit by Executive Secretary of ESCAP: 2, 167 

Visit by General Secretary of the South African 
Council of Churches; 4, 426 

Visit by IAEA Director-General; 3, 292 

Visit by Italian Deputy Foreign Minister; 4, 422 

Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Middle 
East and Africa; 1, 44 

Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs to the 
Philippines; 2, 89 

Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs to Brunei and 
the Philippines; 2, 155 

Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs to Europe; 5, 
439 

Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs to Indonesia; 
7,726 

Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs to Thailand, 
Geneva, Yugoslavia and Singapore; 7, 755 

Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs to Portugal, 
Mexico, Central America and UN General 
Assembly; 8, 895 

Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Middle 
East 
Speech at dinner hosted by Jordanian Foreign 

Minister; 2, 87 
Speech at dinner hosted by Prime Minister of 
Israel; 2, 85 

Visit by President of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches; 10, 1142 

Visit by Somali Foreign Minister; 8, 894 

Visit by Thai Foreign Minister; 3, 288 

Visit by Vietnamese Foreign Minister: 3, 181 

Visit by Yugoslav Federal Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs; 2, 139 


Foreign exchange; 4, 401 


Authorisation to deal in foreign exchange; 6, 657 


Foreign investment 


Establishment of new merchant banks approved; 


10, 1159 
Review Board report; 2, 137 
Review of policy 
Australian participation; 1, 15 
Examination criteria; 1, 16 
Foreign bank entry: 1, 16 
Foreign investment booklet; 1, 17 
Foreign Investment Review Board; 1, 17 
Large tracts of rural land; 1, 16 
Measurement of foreign ownership of rura! 
land; 1, 16 
Naturalisation of foreign businesses; 1, 15 
New Zealand investment in Australia; 1, 17 
Non-bank financial sector; 1, 16 
Small takeover proposals; 1, 17 
Uranium; 1, 16 
Urban real estate; 1, 17 


Foreign investment policy 
Stockbroking; 12, 1316 


Foreign Investment Review Board: 1, 17 
Report; 2, 137 


Foreign policy 
Australian Government philosophy; 4, 305 
Cambodia and the South Pacific; 11, 1167 
Indian Ocean; 12, 1285 


Foreign representation in Australia, presentation 
of credentials 
Ahmed Dr M.S. (Egypt); 11, 1268 
Bastiaanse C.A. (South Africa); 8, 900 
Dastgir Major-General (Ret'd}) Quazi Golam 

{Bangladesh}; 4, 428 

Deigado Dr R. (Venezuela); 11, 1268 
Don-Won Lim (Korea); 11, 1268 
Gowland R. (Argentina); 6, 672 
Hoang Bao Son (Vietnam); 2, 168 
Huezo Castrillo J. (Nicaragua); 6,672 
Jaafar Moncef (Tunisia); 3, 300 
Kamencu Z.K. (Kenya); 9, 1032 
Kral R. (Czechoslovakia); 6, 672 
Lecaros De Cossio A, (Peru); 6, 672 
Lydvo O. (Norway): 7, 768 
Lyrtoft-Petersen E.B. (Denmark); 2, 168 
Marpaung August (Indonesia); 3, 300 
Mfula Jason (Zambia); 2, 168 
Okany G.C.B. (Nigeria); 8, 900 
Schreyer Rt Hon E. (Canada); 6, 672 
Thorsteinsson Petur (Iceland); 4, 428 
Toure Boubacar (Mali); 3, 300 


France 

Maritime boundary with Australia; 3, 190 

No uranium shipments; 10, 1134 

Nuclear tests at, and inspections of, Moruroa 
Atoll; 2, 130, 163; 5, 544, 547; 6, 653, 657; 7, 
738; 9, 957, 962; 10, 1123, 158; 11, 1236; 12, 
1304 

Uranium imports; 6, 640 

Uranium: export to France; 9, 968 


Freedom of information Act; 6, 660 


Fry Committee of Inquiry into the Recognition of 
Overseas Qualifications in Australia; 6, 634 


Gandhi, Mrs indira (Prime Minister of India} 
Death; 10, 1157; 11, 1233 


GATT (see General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
Bovine meat trade disruptions: discussion with 
the EC; 11, 1236 


Geneva 
Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs; 7, 755 


Geostationary Meteorological Satellite (GMS) (see 
Meteorology) 


German Democratic Republic (GDR) 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 3, 281 
FRG rapprochement postponed; 9, 929 


Germany, Federal Republic of (FRG) 
GDR rapprochement postponed; 9, 929 
Visit by the Deputy Foreign Minister; 5, 541 


Ghana 
Emergency food aid; 5, 557 


Goddard, Rev. Trevor (former South African test 
cricketer) 
Visit to Australia; 6, 651 


Gore, Father Brian 
Australian concern; 1, 38; 3, 228 
Australian legal observer to attend trial; 2, 154 
Australian support; 2, 89; 5, 483 
The case; 7,716 


Governor-General (Sir Ninian Stephen) 
Australia Day message; 1, 31 
Photo; 1, 32 
Visit to South Pacific countries; 9, 1014 
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Great Barrier Reef Marine Park: 2, 121; 10, 1135 


Greece 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 5, 556 
_ Australian-Greek Presidential awards; 8, 873 
issue of visas; 9, 996 


Grenada 
Elections: Australian assistance; 4, 393 


Harries, OWen 
Report on UNESCO; 8, 861 


Harris, Dr Stuart Francis 
Appointed Secretary, Department of Foreign 
Affairs; 9, 993 


Health 
Aboriginal health programs; 8, 893 
Vaccine to combat child mortality; 4, 370 


High technology 

Australia and China in study program; 4, 375 

Australian companies win international awards: 
9,1017 

Australian company awarded overseas contract; 
10, 1136 

Australian Offsets Program and the Airbus A320 
component contract; 7, 747 

Australian space industry: does it have any 
future?; 4, 361 

Cyclone-resistant houses tested; 4, 377 

Financial assistance for industry; 4, 375 

Meeting the challenge; 1, 3 

New solar energy system; 1, 7 

Progress in solar cooling; 4, 377 

Research and development; 5, 471 

Siding Spring Mountain observatory 
Speech by Prime Minister; 5, 467 

Solar concentrator developed; 9, 933 

Super chip developed; 9, 937 


Home Affairs and Environment, Department of 
{see also Environment and National Heritage 
programs); 2, 121 


Hong Kong | 
UK-China agreement on the future of Hong 
Kong; 9, 1029; 10, 1075 
Visit by the Australian trade survey mission; 9, 
1012 


Human rights; 4, 380 
Australia elected to the UN Commission on 
Human Rights; 5, 553; 6,610; 7, 713 
Australia to adhere to OECD guidlines governing 


Human rights, continued 


protection of privacy and transborder flows of 
personal data; 12, 1305 

Australia-Vietnam relations; 3, 178 

Australian defence aid to the Philippines: human 
rights issues; 10,1118 

Australian views; 12, 1271 

Chile: anti-government protests; 9, 998 

Granting of amnesty to political prisoners in 
Poland; 7, 754 

In search of human rights; 12, 1278 

International Convention Against Torture: 
Australia adopts; 12, 1316 

International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights: removal of reservations and 
declarations by Australia; 12, 1305 

International law; 4, 324 

iran; 2,127 

Latvian dissidents; 10, 1095 

Philippines: human rights issues and export of 
goods; 9, 952 

Poland: Political prisoners; 7, 754; 8, 843 

Racial discrimination overseas; 9, 952 

Torture: Australian contribution to UN fund for 
victims of torture; 10, 1155 

United Arab Emirates; 5, 485 

United Nations Commission on Human Rights: 
Australian statement; 3, 277 

Uruguay; 8, 845 

USSR; 5, 479 
Dr Andrei Sakharov; 6, 622, 623 
Mr Yuri Shukhevych; 5, 500 


Hungary 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 3, 280 
Australian Embassy, proposal for opening; 3, 243 
Embassy, establishment; 8, 895 


IMF annual meeting: Australian statement; 9, 1023 


immigration (see also Human rights and Refugees) 

Adult migrant education program: child care 
arrangements; 2, 163 | 

Aid for Argentinian political returnees; 8, 866 

Allegations of abuse of the Australian migration 
program in Hong Kong; 1, 35 

Ammendments to Australian citizenship laws; 
10, 1128; 11, 1257 

Appointments to the Coucil on Overseas 
Professional Qualifications; 9, 1013 

Asian immigrants; 3, 261 

Australia Day citizenship ceremonies; 1, 47 

Australian Citizenship Amendment Bill; 5, 537 

Australian program; 3, 234 

Bibliography and statistical profile of migrant 
women; 8, 892 
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immigration, continued 


Bulgaria, family reunion program; 8, 844 

Business migration; 9, 980 

Business migration program; 7, 744 

Changes to migrant entry and selection system; 
6, 671 

Computers to speed citizenship processing; 4, 
391 

Consultations on community relations and 
multicultural arrangements; 2, 149 

Council on Overseas Professional Qualifications; 
6, 635 

Directory of Ethnic Community Organisations; 4, 
409 

Educational assistance for children; 8, 874 

Employer nomination scheme; 9, 980 

English self access centres for migrants; 9, 1017 

Extension of visas and other concessions to the 
Lebanese; 10, 1159 

Extension of visas to Lebanese; 7, 764 

Family reunion programs 
Bulgaria; 8, 844; 9, 967 
USSR; 6, 662 

Filipino brides; 2, 120 

Fry Committee of Inquiry into the Recognition of 
Overseas Qualifications in Australia; 6, 634 

Grants for ethnic schools; 8, 879 

Grants for migrant self-help projects; 6, 648 

Grants for migrant welfare; 1, 36 

immigrants and integration into the Australian 
society; 7, 720 

immigration and ethnic affairs: policies and 
programs; 4, 409 

Inaugural meeting of the National Population 
Council; 8, 896 

indo-Chinese refugee children: report; 9, 1030 

intake of private overseas students; 5, 552, 554 

International Conference on Population, 
Australian views; 8, 871 

lrian Jaya: allegations of supply of military aid; 6, 
668 

issue of visas to visitors from Greece and Italy; 9, 
996 

Lebanese visitors: extension of visas; 4, 416 

Migrant Resource Centres: review of locations; 
2, 163 | 

National Population Council: immigration and 
ethnic affairs matters; 6, 648 

Petrovski family to stay; 2, 162 

Policy; 5, 506 
Migrant application statistics: 5, 508 

Program 1983-84 and 1984-85 (including 
Statistics); 5,518; 9, 969 
Business migration; 5, 520 
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Immigration, continued 


Family reunion; 5,519 
Skilled migration; 5, 520 

Recognition of overseas qualifications; 6, 634 

Refugee policies applauded; 2, 151 

Refugees; 9,975 

Refugees and Special Humanitarian Program; 5, 
521 
Indo-China and ODP settler arrivals; 5, 524 
intake: global allocation; 5,521 
Internal resettlement of Indo-Chinese 

refugees; 5, 522 

Settler arrivals; 5,522 

Reliance on skilled migrant workers to be 
reduced; 2, 160 

Review of the Institute of Multicultural Affairs; 
10, 1105 

Revised entry provisions for East Timorese; 3, 
271 

Schools and multicultural society; 9, 1018 

Skilled labour and business migration; 9, 978 

Skilled migrant entry report; 9, 999 

south African parlimentary visitors: visas; 3, 228 

Special entry arrangements for Lebanese; 2, 138 

Statistics; 3, 241 

UN High Commissioner for Refugees to visit 
Australia; 2, 142 

UN International Conference on Population: 10, 
1143 

Uruguay; 5, 532 

Visit by former South African test cricketer; 6, 
651 

Visit by Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs to the United States and Latin America; 
7,764 

Visit by the Minister to the United States and 
Latin America; 8, 888 


india 


Appointment of Australian High Commissioner; 
5, 559 

Assassination attempt on the Prime Minister, 
Mrs Gandhi; 10, 1157 

Assassination of Prime Minister and appoint- 
ment of new Prime Minister; 11, 1233 

Death of Prime Minister; 10, 1157 

Funeral of Prime Minister; 11, 1233 

Re-election of Government; 12, 1330, 330 

Travel to Jammu and Kashmir; 7, 742, 745 

Visit by the Australian Chief of Naval Staff; 8, 894 


Indian Ocean 


Australian Government's views; 1, 44; 6,576 
Festival: Government contribution: 8, 868 


Indian Ocean, continued 


Jackson Committee Report; 6, 567 
Soviet naval ships movements; 2, 124 
Speech by D. Sturkey; 12, 1285 
Australian policy; 12, 1287 
Conclusion; 12, 1290 
Indian Ocean Basin; 12, 1287 
Indian Ocean connection; 12, 1285 
international concerns; 12, 1289 
Question of identity; 12, 1286 
Zone of peace; 11, 1262 


Indian Ocean Festival 
Participation by Aboriginal dancers; 11, 1243 


Indo-China (see also individual countries) 
Report on child refugees; 9, 1030 


Indonesia (see also East Timor) 

Arts administrator tours Australia; 4, 374 

Australia-indonesia Business Co-operation 
Committee; 11, 1223 

Australia-indonesia seminar; 7, 709 

Australian co-operation in survey and mapping 
project; 6, 643 

Australian research to assist fishing industry; 9, 
930 

Australian studies program at University of 
indonesia; 8, 812 

Australian-Indonesian seabed talks; 2, 135 

Conference on East Timor proposed; 8, 863 

Death of former Foreign Minister; 9, 995 

Defence co-operation mapping operations; 1, 37 

Emergency aid to Irian Jaya border crossers; 11, 
1235 

international Committee of the Red Cross access; 
8, 839 

irian Jaya and East Timor incorporation; 9, 953 

Maritime boundaries; 11, 1239, 250 

Maritime boundary with Australia; 3, 186 

Vessel joins Australia-South East Asia container 
service; 4, 360 

Visit by senior Australian Defence officers; 3, 290 

Visit by the Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
indonesia; 7,726 


institute of Multicultural Affairs 
Review; 10, 1105 


Interchange program 
Appointment of G. Woodard to Westpac Banking 
Corporation; 2,116 


intermediate-range Nuclear Forces (INF) 
Deployment of Pershing Il missiles in Europe; 8, 
831 
Negotiations: Soviet action; 8, 830 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA); 4, 336 
Nuclear safeguards; 9, 948 
Visit by Director-General; 3, 292; 4, 336 


international Committee of the Red Cross 
Access to East Timor and Indonesia; 8, 839 


International commodity arrangements 
Policy issues for Australia; 11, 1189 


international Conference on Population (see also 
UN entry) 
Australian views; 8, 871 


International Convention Against Torture 
Adopted by UN; 12, 1316 


international Convention on Standards of Training, 
Certification and Watchkeeping for Seafarers 
Australia adopts; 5, 538 


International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
Removal of reservations and declarations; 12, 
1305 


International Day of Peace; 9, 1015 


international Development Association (IDA) 
Australia’s contribution; 7, 752 


international economy (including statistics); 9, 986 
Debt problem; 9, 990 


international Energy Agency (IEA) 
Coal review; 6, 652 
Review of Australia’s energy policies and 
programs; 7, 742 


International Labour Organisation (ILO) 
Australia elected to the governing body; 6, 655 


international Sugar Agreement; 7, 723 
Australian membership; 12, 1327 


International trade law seminar; 4, 397 
International Year of Peace; 3, 259; 5, 474; 8, 838 
Appointment of Director; 9, 992 
Australian statement to the UN; 11, 1240 


international Youth Year (IYY) 
Australian participation; 11, 1246 


international Youth Year {IYY), continued 


IYY themes 

Contacts; 11, 1250 

Development; 11, 1248 

Participation; 11, 1248 

Peace; 11, 1247 

Promotional work; 11, 1249 

Youth policy developments; 11, 1249 
National IYY program; 11, 1247 


iran 
Human rights; 2, 127 
iraq conflict: prisoners of war; 12, 1329 


lran-lrag 

Aid for victims; 8, 875 

Conflict; 3, 231 

War; 5, 557; 6, 660 

War: use of chemical weapons; 5, 499 

UN experts’ report; 3, 223 

Conclusions; 3, 225 
Medical aspects; 3, 224 
Methodology; 3, 224 
Terms of reference; 3, 224 


iraq 
iran conflict: prisoners of war; 12, 1329 


irian Jaya 
Allegations of supply of military aid; 6, 668 
Emergency aid for border crossers; 11, 1235 
Incorporation into Indonesia; 9, 953 
Political arrests; 5,516, 532 
Refugees; 6,611 


iron Ore Industry Consultative Council; 8, 806 


israel 
Speech by Foreign Minister at a dinner hosted by 
the Prime Minister of Israel; 2, 85 


Italy 

-Australia: Economic and Commercial 
Co-operation Agreement signed; 9, 1029 

Issue of visas; 9, 996 

Reciprocal health care agreement: 10, 1130 

Reciprocal social security agreement planned: 
10,1131 

Visit by Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade; 9, 1006 

Visit by the Deputy Foreign Minister to Australia; 
4,422 

Visit by the Italian Deputy Minister for Foreign 
Affairs: reciprocal social security agreement: 
9, 1022 


Jackson Committee (see Report of the Committee 
to Review the Australian Overseas Aid Program) 


Jamaica 
Appointment of Australian High Commissioner; 
10, 1153 


Jammu, travel to; 7, 742, 745 


Japan 
Appointments to the Consultative Committee on 
Relations with Japan; 3, 279 
Australia air services; 9, 1016 
Australia bilateral conference of editors and 
publishers; 3, 273 
Australia co-operation: new weather satellite: 9, 
998 
Australia relations symposium; 3, 199 
Speech by Australian Prime Minister; 3, 199 
Speech by Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
Defence; 3, 204 
Australian trade mission; 6, 669 
Beef exports/imports; 3, 249, 284, 298: 4, 397, 
411; 5, 480; 7, 748: 10, 1151 
Black marlin industry: activities of Japanese 
vessels in AFZ; 10, 1117 
ESCAP meeting in Tokyo attendance by Foreign 
Minister; 4, 341 
Foreign Minister to attend ESCAP meeting in 
Tokyo; 4, 403 
Global beef import quotas; 1, 45 
Government assistance for Australian exports; 3, 
296 
Hiroshima Day, statements by Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister: 8, 870 
Koalas to Japanese zoos; 9, 1002; 10, 1137 
Radioactive waste management: co-operation 
with Australia; 5, 537 
Research firms appointed to study Australian 
exports; 1, 38 
Southern Bluefin tuna managment program: 
exclusion of Japanese fishing vessels; 10, 
1116, 132 
Visit by Australian Attorney-General: 6, 665 
Visit by Australian Minister for Employment and 
Industrial Relations; 9, 1010 
Visit by Australian Prime Minister; 2, 51 
Visit by Australian trade commission; 9, 1004 
Visit by Japanese trade mission; 11, 1253 
Visit by Prime Minister to Japan 
Dinner address, Tokyo; 2, 56 
Visit by RAAF Chief of Air Staff; 7, 730 
Visit to Australia by Japanese Prime Minister: 12, 
1306 


Jindalee over-the-horizon radar {see Defence) 


Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence 
{see Australian Parliament) 


Jordan 
Australian archaeological activities; 5, 433 
An Australian archaeologist in Jordan; 5, 435 
Archaeological research at Pella; 5, 433 
The “Aqaba-Ma“an archaeological and 
epigraphic survey; 5, 434 


Speech by Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


at dinner hosted by the Jordanian Foreign 
Minister; 2, 87 


Kakadu National Park (see Environment) 
Kangaroos (see Environment) 
Kashmir, travel to; 7, 742, 745 


Kiribati 
Visit by President to Australia; 2, 154 


Koalas (see Environment) 


Korea, Democratic People’s Republic of (DPRK); 4, 
386 


Korea, Republic of (ROK) (see also Korea, 
Democratic People’s Republic of (DPRK)) 
‘North’ and ‘South’ Korea relations; 4, 386 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 1, 39 
Co-operation with Australia; 9, 924 

Australia-ROK trade; 9, 924 
Coal; 9, 926 
Consultative processes; 9, 926 
lron ore; 9,925 
Manganese; 9, 926 
Our economies; 9, 924 
Destruction of Korean Airlines aircraft; 9, 956 
Discussions on human rights matters during 
Australian Prime Minister’s visit; 2, 151 
Squid fishing agreement renewed; 9, 1006 
Trade; 9, 982 
Visit by Australian Prime Minister; 2, 69 
Visit by the Australian trade survey mission; 9, 
1012 


Land rights (see Aborigines) 
Land salinity seminar; 5, 475 


Lange, David (New Zealand Prime Minister) 
Photo; 8, 847 


Laos 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 6, 641 
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Laos, continued 


Emergency food aid; 5, 557 
Occupation by Vietnam; 3, 239 


Latin America (see South America) 


Latvia 
Human rights: Latvian dissidents; 10, 1095 


Lebanon 
Aid; 5,555 
Attack on U.S. Embassy in East Beirut; 9, 1019 
Australian Embassy staff Beirut, evacuation; 2, 

139 

Civil war; 9, 950 
Extension of visas; 4, 416; 7, 764; 10, 1159 
Peacekeeping forces; 9, 950 
Special entry arrangements to Australia; 2, 138 
Travel; 2, 150 


Lesotho 
Aid; 9, 956 


Libya 
Events at the Libyan People’s Bureau in London; 
4,413; 5, 482 


Lobbyists, registration; 3,251, 285 


Lynch, Sir Phillip (Deputy Leader of the Liberal 
Party 1972-82) 
Death; 6, 659 


Madagascar 
Emergency aid; 5, 551 


Malawi 
Aid; 9, 956 


Malaysia 

Allegations of anti-semitism; 8, 864 

Appointment of Australian High Commissioner; 
1, 46 

Australia: development co-operation; 8, 795 

RAAF to remain in Butterworth; 3, 285 

Relations with Australia; 8, 789 

Trade survey mission; 11, 1239 

Visit by Australian Minister for Housing and 
Construction; 10, 1141 

Visit by Australian Prime Minister; 7, 753 

Visit to Australia by Prime Minister; 8, 789, 792 


Malik, Adam (former Indonesian Foreign Minister) 
Death; 9, 995 


National security and civil liberties, continued 


Internal management reviews; 5, 455 
Jurisdiction; 5, 453 
Ministerial access to files: §, 455 


National Space Symposium 
Statement by Minister for Science and 
Technology, B. Jones; 2, 165 


National sports facilities program: 9, 1016 
NATO (see North Atlantic Treaty Organisation) 


Nepal 
Establishment of Australian Embassy; 3, 283 


Netherlands 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 3, 295 
Visit by the Netherlands Deputy Foreign 
Minister; 3, 295 


New Caledonia 
Advice to travellers: 11, 1261 
Australian statement to the UN General 
Assembly; 10, 1042 
Recent developments; 12, 1313 
Support for independence; 10, 1086 
Support for self-determination; 11, 1259 


New Zealand 
Agricultural delegation visit; 7, 757 
Appointment of Australian High Commissioner; 
4, 392 | 
Australia defence co-operation; 7, 741 
Joint statement by Australian and New 
Zealand Defence Ministers; 3, 282 
Australia New Zealand Closer Economic 
Relations (ANZCER); 8, 845 
Commodities; 8, 845, 847 
Trade in motor vehicles; 12, 1312 
Exports to New Zealand; 12, 1312 
General aspects; 12, 1313 
Imports into Australia; 12, 1312 
Currency devaluation; 7, 745 
Elections; 7, 742; 9,920 
Policies of new Government 
Africa; 9, 921 
ANZUS; 9, 921 
Disarmament; 9, 921 
Economic issues; 9, 921 
Foreign Policy; 9, 921 
Government: Parliamentary Under- 
Secretaries; 9, 924 
New Cabinet; 9, 922 
Overseas aid; 9, 922 
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New Zealand, continued 


Relations with Australia; 9,921 
The Pacific; 9, 922 
World economic order; 9, 922 
Lamb exports to Australia; 8, 847 
Maritime boundary with Australia; 3, 191 
New Zealand-Australia nuclear test ban 
resolution at UN; 11, 1180 
Trade; 11, 1264 
Visit by Australian Minister for Primary Industry; 
4,417 
Visit to Australia by New Zealand Deputy Prime 
Minister; 12, 1306 
Visit to Australia by the Governor-General; 10, 
1136 


Nicaragua 
Anti-government activities; 8, 845 
Elections; 8, 855; 10, 1111 
Mining of ports by U.S.; 5, 516 
Visit by Minister for Foreign Trade; 2, 103 


Nigeria 
Coup d’etat; 1, 35 


Nobel Peace Prize 
Awarded to Bishop Desmond Tutu; 10, 1138 


Nomura Research Institute; 1, 38 


North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) 
Use of nuclear weapons: U.S. and NATO policy; 
10, 1073 


Nuclear free zones (see Nuclear issues) 


Nuclear issues 
Alleged proposal to test U.S. missiles in 
Australia; 11, 1267 | 
Australia’s opposition to nuclear war; 8, 834 
Australia’s role in the nuclear fuel cycle: the 
ASTEC Inquiry; 5, 528 
Australian Defence force: capability to carry 
nuclear weapons; 5,514 
Australian statement to the UN General 
Assembly 
Comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty; 10, 
1043 
Ben Lomond project; 12, 1322 
British atomic tests in Australia (includes Royal 
Commission); 4, 426; 5, 486, 547; 6, 636, 649; 
7, 730, 732; 8, 840; 10, 1091; 12, 1318 
Australian servicemen; 3, 289 
Maralinga; 3, 260; 5, 557; 6, 608, 609, 612, 613, 
639 


Nuclear issues, continued 


Monte Bello; 5, 554 
Royal Commission into British nuclear tests in 
Australia between 1952 and 1963; 7, 732 
Comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty; 8, 875 
Conference on Disarmament; 12, 1280 
Convention on Physical Protection of Nuclear 
Material; 2, 159 
Deployment of Pershing II missiles in Europe; 8, 
831 
Deterrent value of nuciear weapons; 8, 836 
Disarmament; 8, 860; 9, 949 
Disarmament and nuclear free zones; 10, 1044 
Disarmament and nuclear weapons; 10, 1046 
Chemical weapons; 10, 1049 
Comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty; 10, 
1048 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty; 10, 1049 
Outer space; 10, 1049 
Disarmament question, speech by UN 
Secretary-General; 12, 1283 
Freeze proposal; 8, 857 
French nuclear testing in the Pacific; 2, 130, 163: 
9, 957 
French nuclear tests at, and inspections of, 
Moruroa Atoll; 5, 547; 6, 653, 657; 7, 738; 9, 
957, 962; 10, 1123, 158; 11, 1236; 12, 1304 
Fuel management; 8, 864 
intermediate-range Nuclear Force negotiations: 
Soviet action; 8, 830 
international Atomic Energy Agency; 3, 245 
Lucas Heights: uranium enrichment; 4, 384 
Missile defence systems; 9, 946 
Nuclear and chemical weapons conventions; 8, 
837 
Nuclear capability development; 4, 378 
Nuclear disarmament: Opposition’s views; 4, 
413 
Nuclear power: desalination; 3, 265 
Nuclear reactors; 3, 265 
Nuclear weapons 
Deployment of Soviet cruise missiles; 10,1115 
Involvement by Australian Armed Service 
personnel; 5, 478 
Visits by allied and friendly naval ships; 2, 165 
Palme Commission; 9, 945 
Proposed construction of nuclear power plant in 
the Philippines; 8, 859; 10, 1108 
Radioactive waste management: co-operation 
with Japan; 5, 537 
Royal Commission into British atomic tests in 
Australia (see British atomic tests in Australia 
under this sub-heading) 
Safeguards; 4, 378, 380; 8, 836 
Safeguards: IAEA; 9, 948 
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Nuclear issues, continued 


Safeguards: thorium; 3, 267 

South East Asia: nuclear free zone; 10, 1085 

South Pacific nuclear free zone; 11, 1258 

Soviet Union: nuclear superiority; 4, 379 

Test ban resolution: Australian statement; 11, 
1179 

U.S. alleged nuclear first strike option; 9, 983, 984 

UN General Assembly: International Atomic 
Energy Agency; 11, 1242 

UN: Australia-New Zealand nuclear test ban 
resolution; 11, 1180 

United States: weapons policy; 4, 385 

Uranium exports; 6, 640; 10, 1114 

Uranium fuel: safeguards: 3, 244, 260 

Uranium mining policy: Ben Lomond project: 12, 
1322 

Uranium, the Joint Facilities, Disarmament and 
Peace booklet; 10, 1096 

Uranium: exports to France; 6, 640; 9, 968; 10, 
1134 

Uranium: nuclear safeguards; 6, 609, 621, 638; 8, 
836 

Use of chemical agents in Vietnam: settlement of 
U.S. class action; 5, 543 

Use of nuclear weapons: U.S. and NATO policy; 
10, 1073 

Vessels: entry to Australian ports; 5,515 

Visit by Director General of the IAEA; 3, 292: 4, 
336 

Visit by Director General of the OECD Nuclear 
Energy Agency; 3, 213 

Waste disposal; 2, 129; 3, 265 

Waste: management techniques; 5,514 

Western Europe: missile deployment; 6, 608 


Olympic Games in Los Angeles 
USSR boycott; 5, 496, 544 


Ombudsman (see Commonwealth Ombudsman) 


OPM (Free Papua Movement) (see Papua New 
Guinea) 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 

Development (OECD) 

Australia to adhere to OECD guidelines 
governing protection of privacy and 
transborder flows of personal data; 12, 1305 

Australia’s science and technology policies 
examined; 8, 899 

Economic outlook for Australia; 12, 1320 

Examination of Australia’s science and 
technology policies; 2, 161 

Intergovernmental conference; 2, 135 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD), continued 


income determination and economic growth; 
2, 136 
Longer term unemployment; 2, 137 
Structural adjustment; 2, 136 
Ministerial Council Meeting, speech by Foreign 
Minister; 5, 439 
Mission from Secretariat to visit Australia; 2, 137 
Survey of Australian economy; 7, 745 
Visit by Director Genera! of the OECD Nuclear 
Energy Agency; 3, 213 


Outer space (see Disarmament) 


Overseas Telecommunications Commission 
(Australia) (OTC) 
Office opened in New York; 10, 1158 
Reappointment of Chairman; 6, 650 


Pacific 
Australian energy situation and role; 9,915 
Reports of Soviet build-up; 10, 1114 


Pacific Basin Economic Council 
Speech by Prime Minister; 3, 192 


Pakistan 
Afghan attacks on territory condemned; 8, 899 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 3, 287 
Visit by Australian Chief of Naval Staff; 8, 894 


Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLO); 5, 479 
Palme Commission (see Nuclear issues) 


Papua New Guinea (PNG) 
Aid; 3, 248 
Appointment of High Commissioner to PNG; 9, 
998 
Australia and PNG: PNG perspectives; 9, 913 


Australian Broadcasting Corporation ban; 5, 517, 


556 

Australian Defence Force training advisors; 7, 
723 

Free Papua Movement (OPM) 
Application by OPM member for refugee 

Status; 9, 959 

Intrusion by military aircraft: 4, 381 

Jackson Committee Report; 6, 567 

Maritime boundary with Australia; 3, 188 

OPM (see Free Papua Movement under this 
sub-heading) 

Parliament — Budget Statements 1984-85 
Bilateral aid; 8, 823 
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Papua New Guinea, continued 


Rabaul: imminent volcanic eruption; 3, 230: 5, 
533 

Recent economic developments; 8, 802 
Balance of payments; 8, 803 
Fiscal and monetary policy; 8, 804 
Growth; 8, 802 
Inflation, exchange rates, wages and 

employment; 8, 802 

Torres Strait Treaty: management of major 
fisheries; 8, 867 

Visit by PNG Defence Minister; 9, 1002 


Parliament (see Australian Parliament) 


Passports 
Changes to cover; 10, 1109 
Personal lodgement of passport applications; 6, 
669 


Peace Research Institute; 3, 264 
Peace Research Centre; 7, 726 


Peace studies 
Government support; 8, 838 


Peacekeepers granted repatriation benefits; 4, 416 


Peacock, Andrew (former Foreign Minister) 
Statement on retirement of Doug Anthony; 1,35 


‘Petrov Affair’ (sce Royal Commission on 
Espionage) 


Philippines 

Additional assistance to Northern Samar; 3, 214 

Australian companies; 3, 246 

Australian defence aid: human rights issues; 10, 
1118 

Disaster relief; 9, 1014 

Emergency food aid; 5, 557 

External travel restrictions; 3, 232 

Father Brian Gore; 1, 38; 2, 89, 154; 3, 228: 5, 
483; 7,716 

Government request for trade credits; 3, 273 

Human rights issues and exports of goods; 9, 952 

Proposed construction of nuclear power plant in 
the Philippines: possible Uranium sales; 8, 
859; 10, 1108 

Report of the Aquino assassination; 10, 1142 

Visit by Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs; 2, 
89, 155 

Visit by Ballet director to Australia; 4, 373 


Poland 

Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 10, 
1140 

Church-State relations; 4, 365 

Granting of amnesty to political prisoners: 7, 754 

Offices in Australia; 8, 859 


Political prisoners (see Human rights) 


Portugal 

Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 10, 
1134; 12, 1332 

Australian concern on East Timor; 9, 928 

Proposed conference on East Timor; 8, 863 

Visit by Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs; 8, 
895 


Prime Minister (R.J.L. Hawke), photos, speeches, 

statements etc 

Appointment of Auditor-General; 5, 547; 8, 894 

Appointment of Commissioner of the Public 
Service Board; 8, 894 

Appointment of Secretary, Department of 
Health; 9,994 

Arms control and disarmament: Australia-U.S. 
joint defence facilities: 6,614 

Assassination attempt on the Prime Minister of 
India; 10,1157 

Assassination of the Indian Prime Minister; 
appointment of new Prime Minister; 11, 1233 

Auditor-General and Commissioner of the Public 
service Board: appointments: 8, 894 

Australia’s membership of the UN Security 
Council; 11, 1175 

Australia’s role in the nuclear fuel cycle: the 
ASTEC Inquiry; 5, 528 

Australia-China co-operation in the iron and steel 
industries; 2, 155 

Australia-China iron and steel iniative; 4,418 

Australia-Japan bilateral conference of editors 
and publishers; 3, 273 

Australia-Japan relations symposium; 3, 199 

Australia: a multicultural society; 4, 317 

Australian company awarded overseas contract; 
10, 1136 

Australian foreign policy issues; 11, 1263 

Australian Sports Commission: 9, 1007 

Brighton bombing by IRA; 10, 1136 

Cambodia; 3, 252 

Commonwealth Ombudsman: reappointment; 6, 
670 

Death of former Indonesian Foreign Minister; 9, 
995 

Death of President Yuri Andropov (statement by 
Acting Prime Minister); 2, 141 

Death of Sir John Crawford: 10, 1154 


Prime Minister (R.J.L. Hawke}, photos, speeches, 


statements etc, continued 

Death of Sir Phillip Lynch; 6, 659 

Death of the Prime Minister of India; 10, 1157 

Department of Home Affairs and Environment: 
appointment of Secretary; 6, 668 

Department of the Special Minister of State: 
appointment of Secretary; 3, 270 

Department of the Treasury: appointment of 
Secretary; 9, 1014 

Funeral of Indian Prime Minister; 11, 1233 

High technology: research and development; 5, 
471 

High technology: Siding Spring Mountain 
observatory; 5, 467 

Hiroshima Day; 8, 870 

Immigration policy; 5, 506 
Migrant application statistics; 5, 508 

international Women’s Day; 3, 272 

lron Ore Industry Consultative Council; 8, 806 

Message to the Parliamentary Group of Amnesty 
International; 3, 271 

National Anthem; 4, 405 

National Anthem and colours; 4, 416 

National Film and Sound Archive; 10, 1020 

New Zealand Elections; 7, 742 

Nobel Peace Prize; 10, 1138 

Pacific Basin Economic Council; 3, 192 

Parliamentary dinner in honour of Prime Minister 
of Burma; 4, 331 

Photos; 2, 119, 167; 3, 194; 7, 690; 8, 800, 847; 9, 
961, 966; 10, 1087, 121; 11, 1178 

Proposed renaming of the ANZAC landing site; 4, 
421 

Royal Commission on Espionage: Petrov affair; 
9, 1020 

Science and Technology Council appointments; 
4, 396 

South Pacific Forum and visit to Fiji; 9, 963 

State visits by the Governor-General to the South 
Pacific; 9, 1014 

UK — People’s Republic of China: agreement on 
the future of Hong Kong; 9, 1029 

UN forces in Cyprus: Australian contingent; 8, 
879 

Visit by HRH Princess Maha Chakri Sirindhorn of 
Thailand; 10, 1135 

Visit by NZ Governor-General; 10, 1136 

Visit by President of Kiribati; 2, 154 

Visit by Prime Minister of Burma; 3, 297 

Visit by Prime Minister of Malaysia; 7, 753 

Visit by Prime Minister to Asian countries; 1, 40 

Visit by Prime Minister to China; 2, 76 

Visit by Prime Minister to Fiji; 6, 665 

Visit by Prime Minister to Japan; 2, 51 
Address at return dinner; 2, 61 


Prime Minister (R.J.L. Hawke), photos, speeches, 
statements etc, continued 
Joint communique with Japanese Prime 
Minister; 2, 60 
Speech at dinner with Japanese Prime 
Minister; 2, 56 
Speech at luncheon in Tokyo; 2, 51 
Australia, Japan and the international 
economy; 2, 55 
Australia-Japan economic relations; 2, 54 
Australian recovery; 2, 51 
Long-term growth in Australia; 2, 52 
Speech to the Kansai Federation of Economic 
Organisations; 2, 64 
Consultative process in Australia; 2, 65 
Issues in structural adjustment; 2, 66 
Japan's manufacturing policy approach; 2, 
65 
Longer perspective; 2, 66 
Statement to the Japan-Australia Society; 2, 59 
Visit by Prime Minister to Korea: discussions on 
human rights matters; 2, 151 
Visit by Prime Minister to Republic of Korea 
Speech at President Chun’s dinner; 2, 72 
Speech to the Korean Economic Organisation; 
2,69 
Visit by Prime Minister to Singapore; 2, 82 
Speech at Singapore-Australian Business 
Council breakfast; 2, 82 
Visit by Prime Minister to U.S. and Brussels; 12, 
1326 
Visit by special adviser to the Japanese Minister 
of international Trade and industry; 4, 412 


Privy Council, appeals; 2, 138 
Rabaul (see Papua New Guinea) 


Radio Australia 
New transmitter in Western Australia; 5, 539 
Transmitter in Darwin re-opened; 10, 1156 


Radiocarbon dating 
Breakthrough at ANU; 2, 101 


Rainforest conference 
Speech by Minister for Home Affairs and 
Environment; 2, 104 


Refugees {see also Immigration); 9,975 
Aid for African refugees; 5, 555 
Application of OPM member for refugee status; 
9, 959 
Assistance to UNHCR programs; 9, 945 
Central America; 9, 976 
East Timor; 3, 233 


Refugees, continued 

Irian Jaya; 6,611 

Report on Indo-Chinese child refugees without 
parents; 9, 1030 

South America; 9,977 

UN High Commissioner for Refugees to visit 
Australia; 2, 142 

Vietnamese community in Australia; 3, 178 


Republic of Korea (see Korea, Republic of) 


Richards, Dick 
Australia’s oldest living Antarctic explorer; 4, 406 


Royal Australian Air Force (see Defence) 
Royal Australian Navy (see Defence) 


Royal Commission into British nuclear tests in 
Australia between 1952 and 1963; 7, 732 


Royal Commission on Espionage (1954), the 
‘Petrov Affair’; 9, 1020 


Royal Commission on the Use and Effects of 
Chemical Agents on Australian Personnel in 
Vietnam (Evatt Royal Commission); 7, 724; 8, 
842, 873 


Salvinia (water weed); 3, 219 
Background: biological control; 3, 219 
Biological control; 3, 219 
Papua New Guinea; 3, 220 

Control measures; 3, 220 
Progress to date; 3, 222 
Salvinia control in Australia; 3, 222 
Weevil-weed feedback loop; 3, 222 


Saudi Arabia 
Construction of Australian Embassy facilities; 5, 
540 


Science and Technology 
Australian policies examined by OECD; 8, 899 
Council (see Australian Science and Technology 
Council (ASTEC)) 


Search and Rescue facilities; 9, 1010 
Facilities; 9, 1010 
National Search and Rescue School opened in 
Canberra; 9, 994 


Security and intelligence: CIA activities; 10, 1112, 
113 


Seibu Marketing Information Service; 1, 38 


Sex Discrimination Commissioner South Africa, continued 
Appointment; 6, 667 


Trevor Goddard); 6, 651 








Seychelles Visit by General Secretary of the South Afric 
Emergency food aid; 5, 558 Council of Churches: 4, 426 
, Visit by President of the World Alliance of 
Shanghai (see China) Reformed Churches; 10, 1142; 11, 1188, 2! 
as i Visitors: visa issue (exchange of letters betu 
Sheraton Hotel incident (see Australian Secret Prime Minister and Leader of the Oppositi 
Intelligence Service) 4, 339 
Shipping 
Competitive era for Australian shipping; 6, 643 South America (see also individual countries) 
Report on the Australian shipbuilding industry; Australian support for Contadora Revised Tr 
2, 141 9,1019 
Refugees; 9, 977 
SIBEX-1 Visit by Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Australian participation cancelled: 2, 98 Affairs; 7, 764; 8, 888 
Singapore Sere f 
Beef exports: 8, 848 South Asia (see also individual countries) 
Aid; 7,752 


Inaugural Australian Art Award; 8, 819 
Singapore Australian Business Council (SABC): 


8, 819 South East Asia (see also individual countries) 
Visit by Australian Minister for Defence; 4, 421 Australian statement to the UN General 
Visit by Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs; 7, Assembly; 10, 1042 
755 Jackson Committee Report; 6, 568 
Visit by Australian Prime Minister; 2, 82 Nuclear free zone; 10, 1085 
Speech by Australian Foreign Minister in 
Solomon Islands Bangkok, 3 August 
Maritime boundary with Australia; 3, 190 Australian perspective of the region; 8, 777 
Trade; 2,118 
Somalia 


Visit by Somali Foreign Minister; 8, 894 tes se ey 
South Pacific (see also individual countries) 


South Africa (see also Angola and Namibia) Australian foreign policy; 11, 1167, 169 
Aid: 9, 956 Marine geoscientific research program; 9, 10 


Air services; 3, 294 Nuclear free zone; 11, 1258 


Alleged support for terrorist activities: 5, 497 


Angola — Namibia: settlement moves: 2, 155 South Pacific Forum (Tuvalu, 27-28 August); 8, 
Angola, incursion; 1, 42 Communique 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador: 9, 1012 Decolinisation; 8, 798 
Australian Embassy; 2, 117 Energy; 8, 801 
Constitutional changes; 5, 477; 9, 944, 985 Federated States of Micronesia; 8, 802 
Detention of political leaders; 9, 992 Law of the Sea convention: 8, 801 
Detention of priest: 1, 43 Next Forum session; 8, 802 
External travel restrictions; 3, 232 Pacific Forum Line; 8, 801 
Investment level by Australia; 8, 849 Regional co-operation as it affects smaller 
Killing of trade unionists; 9, 1018 Forum members; 8, 801 
Lessening of tensions; 5, 477 Regional nuclear matters; 8, 799 
Nobel Peace Prize awarded to Bishop Desmond Regional trade; 8, 801 

Tutu; 10, 1138 Reports; 8, 802 
Official entry to Australia; 4, 395 Single regional organisation; 8, 801 
QANTAS flights; 5, 485 Trade embargoes in fisheries products; 8, £ 
Trade; 4, 388 PM's visit to Fiji; 9, 963 
Visit by former South African test cricketer (Rev. RAN assistance; 8, 876 
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“Southern Africa (see also individual countries) 

Aid; 9,955 

Australian statement to the UN General 
Assembly; 10, 1041 

Level of Australian investment; 8, 849 


Southern Africa Development Co-ordination 
Conference; 1, 47 


Spain 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 4, 415 


Special Minister of State 
Appointment; 1, 45 


Sport 

Australian Institute of Sport (AIS); 3, 289; 9, 996 
_ Australian Sports Commission; 9, 1007 
_ National sports facilities program; 9, 1016 

The Australia Games; 12, 1325 

The Great Australian Game; 9, 939 


Srilanka 
Civil unrest; 8, 850, 855; 12, 1322, 322 
Communal violence; 4, 383 
Visit by Australian Chief of Naval Staff; 8, 894 


‘Star Wars’ (Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI)) (see 
Disarmament) 


Starlab program; 2, 117; 4, 383 
Benefits for Australia; 2, 142 


Stockbroking {see Economy, Australian) 


Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) (see 
Disarmament) 


Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) ‘Star Wars’ (see 
Disarmament) 


Street, Tony (former Foreign Minister), retirement: 


1,40 
Strzelecki, Sir Paul (see under Environment) 


Swaziland 
Australian aid; 1,36; 2, 149: 9, 956 


Syria 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 2, 143 


-Taiwan 
Fisheries agreement with Australia; 8, 866 
Trade; 3, 230 
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Tanzania 
Aid; 9, 955, 956 
Emergency food aid; 5, 558 


‘Technology countdown’ 
Speech by Minister for Science and Technology; 
3,215 


‘Technology Countdown’ 
Speech by Minister for Science and Technology 

Bridging the gap between the research and 
management sectors; 3, 217 

Creating stronger, more responsive 
infrastructures; 3, 217 

Moving from low to high value products; 3, 
217 

Overcoming regional problems; 3, 218 

Raising our skill base; 3, 217 


Terrorism 
Brighton (UK) bombing by IRA; 10, 1136 


Thailand 

Aid for Thai-Camboadian border region; 6, 646 

Australian archaeological project; 8, 813 

Australian contribution to the anti-piracy 
program in the Gulf of Thailand; 10, 1110 

Energy conservation program; 4, 313 

Fighting in Thai-Cambodian border area; 12, 
1326 

Foreign Minister to visit Australia; 3, 288 

inauguration of computer project at the Office of 
the Narcotics Control Board (Bangkok): 7, 765 
Speech by Australian Foreign Minister; 7, 765 

Possible dry season offensive by Vietnam on 
Cambodian-Thai border; 1, 46 

Speech by Australian Foreign Minister in 
Bakgkok 3 August 
Australian perspective of the South East Asian 

region; 8, 777 

Thai Ceramics Archaeological Project (TCAP); 8, 
813 
Ceramic production in central Thailand; 8, 816 
Kiln of Sukhothai; 8, 815 
Production sites at Sisatchanalai; 8, 814 
Wares; 8, 815 

Visit by Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs; 7, 
755 

Visit by Australian Minister for Housing and 
Construction; 10, 1138 

Visit by HRH Princess Maha Chadkri Sirindhorn: 
10, 1135 

Visit to Australia by Foreign Minister; 4, 312 


Tonga 
Appointment of Australian High Commissioner; 
1,43 


Torres Strait Treaty; 7, 756 
Community attitudes towards Aboriginals and 
Torres Strait Islanders; 7, 750 
Management of major fisheries; 7, 756; 8, 867 


Trade 

Agreement on the iron and steel industry 
between Australia and China concluded; 8, 877 
Feasibility study in Western Australia; 8, 878 

Appointment of Senior Trade Commissioner to 
Beijing; 10, 1151 

Appointment of special Trade Consultant to the 
Trade Commissioner Service; 7, 722 

Appointment of Trade Commissioner (Agri- 
culture) to the Middle East; 6, 656 

Australia-ASEAN media visit; 6, 644 

Australian firm awarded overseas construction 
contracts; 11, 1257 

Australian membership of the International 
Sugar Agreement; 12, 1327, 328 

Australian shipbuilding industry (statement by 
Acting Minister for Industry and Commerce); 
2,141 

Beef exports to Japan: new agreement; 10, 1151 

BHP-Shun Chang cement plant contract; 8, 897 

Bovine meat trade disruptions: discussions with 
the EC; 11, 1236 

Construction industry trade mission to Asia; 9, 
1028 

Deputy Prime Minister's visit to China: 6, 652 

EC agricultural export subsidies: butter sales; 10, 
1152 

Governor-General’s award for export excellence; 
2,153 

International Sugar Agreement: Australian 
membership; 12, 1327 

lron Ore Industry Consultative Council; 8, 806 

Japan: beef imports; 4, 397; 7, 748 

Japan: global beef import quotas; 1, 45 

Korea; 9, 982 

Middie East; 8, 848 

Mission to Japan; 6, 669 

New BHP bulk carrier; 7, 767 

New Zealand; 11, 1264 

Policy review; 9, 996 

Regional trade office opened in Newcastle; 4, 410 

Report of the iron and steel industry assessment 
mission to China; 10, 1149 

Report on Australia’s invisibles trade; 10, 1124 

Research firms appointed to study Japanese 
market for Australian exports; 1, 38 
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Trade, continued 


Senior appointment to the Trade Commissioner 
service; 7, 722 
Shipping delays; 2,119 
South Africa; 4, 388 
Steel trade arrangement with the United States; 
12, 1328, 328 
Survey mission to Malaysia and Brunei; 11, 1239 
Taiwan; 3, 230 
Vietnam; 3, 177 
Visit by Australian trade commission to Japan; 9, 
1004 
Visit by Australian trade survey mission to 
Republic of Korea and Hong Kong; 9, 1012 
Visit by Chinese Minister for Light Industry; 9, 
1005 
Visit by Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade to Brazil, Eastern Europe and Italy; 9, 
1006 
Visit by Finnish Minister for Foreign Trade; 8, 897 
Visit by Japanese mission; 2,118 
Visit by the Chinese Vice-Minister for 
Metallurgical Industry; 8, 875 


Treasury (Australian) 
Appointment of (new) Secretary; 9, 1014 
Resignation of Secretary; 8, 887 


Turkey 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 4, 391 
Peace Association; 3, 244 


Tutu, Bishop Desmond, General Secretary of the 
South African Council of Churches 
Awarded Nobel Peace Prize; 10, 1138 
Visit to Australia; 4, 426 


Uganda 
Australian military training team; 4, 393 


UN Decade for Women 
International meetings to mark end of Decade; 
12, 1321 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 1, 40` 
Arms control and disarmament consultations in 
Australia with U.S. and Soviet officials; 11, 
1254 

Boycott of the Los Angeles Olympic Games; 5, 
496, 544 

Death of President Yuri Andropov; 2, 141 

Destruction of Korean aircraft; 9, 956 

Family reunion program; 6, 662 

Fishing industry: proposed licence; 3, 267 











Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR), 
continued 


Human rights; 5, 479 

Human rights in USSR: Latvian dissidents; 10, 
1095 

Human rights: Dr. Andrei Sakharov; 6, 622, 623 

Human rights: Mr Yuri Shukhevych; 5, 500 

image and reality; 10, 1077 

Intermediate-range Nuclear Force negotiations: 
Soviet action; 8, 830 

Invasion of Afghanistan; 6,613 

Nuclear weapons: deployment of Soviet cruise 
missiles; 10,1175 

Offices in Australia; 8, 859 

Olympic Games, Los Angeles, boycott by USSR; 
5, 496, 544 

Reports of Soviet build-up in the Pacific; 10, 1114 

Soviet naval ships in the Indian Ocean; 2, 124 

Speech by Australian Foreign Minister at lunch 
hosted by Soviet Foreign Minister; 5, 443 

U.S. -— USSR: nuclear superiority; 4, 379, 385 


United Arab Emirates (UAE) 
Human rights; 5, 485 


United Kingdom (UK) 

Atomic tests in Australia (including Royal 
Commission); 4, 426; 5, 486, 547; 6, 636, 649; 
7, 730, 732; 8, 840; 10, 1091; 12, 1318 
Australian servicemen; 3, 289 
Maralinga; 3, 260; 5, 557; 6, 608, 609, 612, 613, 

639 

Monte Bello; 5, 554 

Australia joint facilities; 8, 832 

British forces: Northern Ireland; 2, 128 

UK-China agreement on the future of Hong 

Kong; 9, 1029; 10, 1075 

isit by Australian Defence Minister; 6, 656 



















ted Nations (UN) 

opts International Convention Against 
‘orture; 12,1316 

ointment of Deputy Permanent 
epresentative to the United Nations Office in 
ew York: 10, 1149 

ointment of the Permanent Representative to 
United Nations Office in Geneva: 7, 759 
ralian Budget 1984-85, contributions to UN 
rograms; 8, 825 

tralian membership: 2, 122 

stralian statement to the UN General 
issembly 

ectiveness of UN; 10, 1045 

itralian-New Zealand nuclear test ban 
solution; 11,1180 


United Nations (UN), continued 


Chemical weapons — report to the Secretary 
General; 3, 223 
Report by the specialists 
Conclusions; 3, 225 
Medical aspects; 3, 224 
Methodology; 3, 224 
Children’s health: tomorrow’s wealth: 4, 369 
Contributions to the UN fund for the victims of 
torture; 10,1155 
Council for Namibia; 3, 290 
Cyprus, UN forces, Australian contingent; 8, 874, 
879 
Disarmament and nuclear weapons; 10, 1046 
Chemical weapons; 10, 1049 
Comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty; 10, 
1048 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty; 10, 1049 
Outer Space; 10, 1049 
Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) 
New conference facilities in Ethiopia; 12, 1318 
Forces in Cyprus, Australian contingent; 8, 874, 
879 
International Conference on Population in 
Mexico; 8, 871; 10, 1143 
International Year of Peace; 5, 474 
Provisions of the Charter; 10, 1096 
United Nations Day; 10, 1142 
United Nations Special Commission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities; 7, 754 
Use and abuse by member countries; 9, 911 
Visit by Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs; 8, 
895 
Visit by UN Under Secretary-General for 
Disarmament Affairs to Australia; 3, 272 


United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
Australian elected Chairman: 6, 654 
State of the World's Children report; 12, 1292, 
318 
A revolution beginning; 12, 1292 
injecting new life; 12, 1294 
Parent power; 12, 1299 
See how they grow: 12, 1299 
The salts of life; 12, 1296 

Tuning in to the ‘silent emergency’ 
Article by Paul Ignatieff 


United Nations Commission on Human Rights 
(UNCHR) : 
Australia elected; 5,553: 6,610: 7, 713 
Australian statement; 3, 277 


United Nations Decade for Women: 12, 1321 
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United Nations Development Program (UNDP) 
Australian contribution; 9, 995 


United Nations Disaster Relief Organisation 
(UNDRO) 
Australian contribution to relief appeal for 
Vietnam; 12, 1313 


United Nations Education and Training Program 
for Southern Africa (UNETPSA) 
Aid; 9, 956 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (UNESCO): 3, 229, 245; 7,718 
Appointment of Chairman to Australian National 

Commission for UNESCO; 3, 286 
Australian views; 10, 1091 
intended U.S. withdrawal: Australian views: 10, 
1051, 091 
Comments by Australian Ambassador to 
UNESCO; 3, 229 
Regional seminar on educational! broadcasting; 
4, 423 
Report of Australian delegation to the 1983 
UNESCO Genera! Conference; 7, 718 
Introduction by Australian Ambassador; 7, 719 
Statement to Parliament by Minister for 
Education and Youth Affairs; 7, 718 
Reports by Mr Owen Harries: 8, 861 
United States withdrawal; 12, 1322 
United States’ intended withdrawal: Australian 
views: 10, 1051, 091 


United Nations Fund for Namibia 
Aid; 9, 956 


United Nations General Assembly (UNGA) 
and Australia; 12, 1319 
Australian statement by Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; 10, 1041 
Afghanistan; 10, 1042 
Aid to developing nations; 10, 1044 
Comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty; 10, 
1043 | 
Conference on Disarmament: 10, 1043 
Disarmament and nuclear free zones: 10, 1044 
Effectiveness of the UN; 10, 1045 
Middle East; 10, 1042 
New Caledonia; 10, 1042 
South East Asia; 10, 1042 
Southern Africa; 10, 1041 - 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks; 10, 1043 
Superpower rivalry and arms control: 10, 1042 
Australian statement on Antarctica; 11, 1223 
Cambodia: Australian statement; 10, 1056 
Cocos (Keeling) Islands: endorsement of 
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United Nations General Assembly (UNGA), 
continued 


integration with Australia; 11, 1239 
Disarmament question; 12, 1283 
International Atomic Energy Agency: Australian 
statement; 11, 1242 
International Year of Peace 
Australian statement; 11, 1240 
Nuclear test ban resolution 
Australian statement; 11, 1179 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) 
Australian assistance to UNHCR programs; 9, 
945 
Australian contribution to anti-piracy program in 
the Gulf of Thailand; 8, 869; 10, 1110 
Visit to Australia; 2, 142 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) 
Australian contribution; 3, 281 


United Nations Security Council: 2, 124; 10, 1037, 
040 
Australia elected; 10, 1141; 11,1175 
Australian membership; 10, 1037 
Role; 10, 1037 


United Nations Trust Fund for Southern Africa 
(UNTFSA) 
Aid; 9, 956 


United Nations Working Group on Indigenous 
Populations: 7, 754 
Australian statement; 7, 760 


United States (of America) (U.S.} 

Agricultural export subsidies: effect on Austral’ 
7,757 

Alleged nuclear first strike option; 9, 983, 984 

Alleged proposal to test nuclear missiles; 11, 
1267 

Appointment of Consui-General to Chicago; 
390 

Arms control and disarmament consultation 
Australia with U.S. and Soviet officials; 17 
1254 

Arms control and disarmament: Australia-L 
joint defence facilities; 6, 614; 8, 832 

Attack on U.S. Embassy in East Beirut; 9, 101 

Australia —- U.S. relations: 4, 386 

Australia defence co-operation: 10, 1124: 12, 
1303 

Australia joint defence facilities; 8, 832, 835, 
10, 1092, 109 





«ted States (of America) (U.S.}, continued 


Alleged CIA involvement; 10, 1113 
B52 bombers: use of Australian airspace and 
bases; 10, 1088 
Boycott of Los Angeles Olympic Games by 
USSR; 5, 496, 544 
Diplomatic appointment: New York; 6, 656 
intended withdrawal from UNESCO: Australian 
views; 10, 1051, 091 
Mining of Nicaraguan ports; 5, 516 
Missile defence systems; 5, 498; 9, 946 
Navy in Cockburn Sound; 2, 117 
Nicaragua, mining of ports by U.S.; 5, 516 
Nuclear weapons policy; 4, 385 
OTC office opened in New York; 10, 1158 
Presidential elections; 11, 1237 
Shipment of radioactive material from 
Antarctica; 2, 128 
Space shuttle; 8, 820 
Steel trade arrangement; 12, 1328 
U.S. — USSR: nuclear weapons superiority; 4, 
379, 385 
U.S. communications bases; 6, 621, 637; 8, 832 
U.S. troops not to be stationed in Australia; 6, 
655 
Use of chemical agents in Vietnam: settlement of 
class action; 5, 543 
Use of nuclear weapons: U.S. and NATO policy; 
10, 1073 
USSR boycott of Los Angeles Olympic Games; 5, 
496, 544 
Visit by Australian Defence Minister: 6, 656 
Visit by Australian Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs; 7, 764; 8, 888 
Visit by Commander-in-Chief of U.S. Forces in 
the Pacific; 4, 391 
Visit by Prime Minister; 12, 1326 
Withdrawal from UNESCO; 12, 1322 


Uranium (see Nuclear issues) 


Uranium, the joint facilities, disarmament and 

peace 

Booklet; 10, 1096 

Speech by Foreign Minister to the National Press 
Club, Canberra; 7,675 


Uruguay 

Antarctic expedition; 3, 297 
Human rights; 8, 845 
Migration; 5, 532 


Utz, John 
- The Utz Committee (see Defence) 





Vanuatu 
Hydrographic survey by Australia; 6, 653 


Vienna Convention (on the protection of 
diplomatic property); 10, 1088 


Vienna Sales Convention 
Australia to implement; 11, 1255 


Vietnam (see also AFAR supplement, March 1984) 
Aid; 3, 176; 12, 1313 
Alleged use of opium to cover foreign debts; 5, 
501; 10, 1089 
Australia-Vietnam relations; 3, 173; 6, 629 
Agent Orange; 3, 179 
Australian servicemen missing in action; 3, 
179; 5, 536, 554; 6, 629 
Australian Vietnam veterans 
Compensation for exposure to chemical 
agents; 5, 496 
Cambodian situation and bilateral relations; 3, 
173 
Cultural relations; 3, 177 
Human rights; 3, 178 
Other bilateral issues; 3, 180 
Refugees and the Vietnamese community in 
Australia; 3, 178 
Trade; 3,177 
Detention and release of Australian yachtsman: 
10, 1190; 11, 1257, 264 
Fighting in Thai-Cambodian border area; 12, 
1326 
Military facilities: use by USSR; 10, 1114 
Occupation of Laos and Cambodia; 3, 239 
Possible dry season offensive on Cambodian- 
Thai border; 1, 46 
Royal Commission on the Use and Effects of 
Chemical Agents on Australian Personnel in 
Vietnam: Evatt Royal Commission; 7, 724; 8, 
842, 873 
Use of chemical agents: settlement of U.S. class 
action; 5, 543 


Visit by a West German parliamentary member of 
the ‘Greens Party’; 5, 517 


Visit by the Mayor of Bethlehem: 5, 481 


Visit by the Minister for Foreign Affairs to Europe 

Photo; 5, 446 

Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs at the 
lunch hosted by the Soviet Foreign Minister, in 
Moscow; 5, 443 

Statement by Minister for Foreign Affairs to the 
Ministerial Council Meeting of OECD in Paris; 
5, 439 
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Visit by the Minister for Foreign Affairs to Europe, 

continued 

Text of the Intervention by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs at the Ministerial Council 
Meeting of the OECD in Paris 
Conclusion: 5, 443 
Deregulation; 5, 442 
Government expenditure; 5, 440 
Labour markets; 5, 440 


‘War is Peace’: speech by Foreign Minister to the 
56th. Summer School, University of Western 
Australia; 1, 18 


Water weed (Salvinia) 
Biological control; 3,219 


Western Europe: missile deployment; 6, 608; 8, 
831 


Western Pacific 
Australia’s relationships with countries in the 
1980s; 10, 1058 


Western Samoa 
Appointment of Australian High Commissioner; 
2,135 


Women's affairs 

Appointment of Sex Discrimination 
Commissioner; 6, 667 

Australia elected to the International Committee 
on the Elimination of Discrimination Against 
Women; 4, 400 

Bibliography and statistical profile of migrant 
women; 8, 892 


International meetings to mark the end of the UN 


Decade for Women; 12, 1321 
international Women’s Day; 3, 272 
Jackson Committee Report: 6, 569 
Women in the Defence Force; 8, 866 
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World Bank 
Australia’s contribution to the International! 
Development Commission; 7, 752 
Visit by President of the World Bank; 4, 422 


World Disarmament Campaign; 10, 1148 
World Environment Day; 6, 647 


World Health Organisation (WHO) 
Children’s health: tomorrow's wealth; 4, 369 


World Heritage List; 9, 991 
World Maritime Day; 9, 1030 


World Tourism Organisation 
Meeting in Canberra; 10, 1123 


Yugoslavia 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 7, 763 
Australia relations 
Visit by Federal Secretary for Foreign Affairs; 
2, 139 
Visit by Yugoslav Federal Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs; 2, 102 
Offices in Australia; 8, 859 
Visit by Minister for Foreign Affairs; 7, 755 


Zambia 
Aid; 9, 956 


Zimbabwe 
Aid; 9, 956 
Appointment of Australian High Commissioner; 
2, 164 


Zone of peace 
indian Ocean; 11, 1262 
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